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GENERAL INTRODUCTION* 

TO 

“THE LIBRARY OF LIVING PHILOSOPHERS” 

A ccording to the late F. C. S. Schiller, the greatest 
. obstacle to fruitful discussion in philosophy is “the curious 
etiquette which apparently taboos the asking of questions about 
a philosopher’s meaning while he is alive.” The “interminable 
controversies which fill the histories of philosophy,” he goes on 
to say, “could have been ended at once by asking the living 
philosophers a few searching questions.” 

The confident optimism of this last remark undoubtedly goes 
too far Living thinkers have often been asked “a few searching 
questions,” but their answers have not stopped “interminable 
controversies” about their real meaning. It is none the less true 
that there would be far greater clarity of understanding than is 
now often the case, if more such searching questions had been 
directed to great thinkers while they were still alive. 

This, at any rate, is the basic thought behind the present under- 
taking. The volumes of Th& Library of Living Philosofhers can 
in no sense take the place of the major writings of great and 
original thinkers. Students who would know the philosophies of 
such men as John Dewey, George Santayana, Alfred North 
Whitehead, Benedetto Croce, G. E. Moore, Bertrand Russell, 
Ernst Cassirer, Leon Brunschvicg, Martin Heidegger, et al.y 
will still need to read the wntings of these men. There is no 
substitute for first-hand contact with the original thought of the 
philosopher himself. Least of all does this Library pretend to be 
such a substitute. The Library in fact will spare neither effort 
nor expense in offering to the student the best possible guide to 
the published writings of a given thinker. We shall attempt to 

♦This General Introduction, setting' forth the undeilymg conception of this 
Library, is purposely reprinted in each volume (with only very minor changes). 
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meet this aim by providing at the end of each volume in our series 
a complete bibliography of the published work of the philosopher 
in question. Nor should one overlook the fact that the essays in 
each volume cannot but finally lead to this same goal. The in- 
terpretative and critical discussions of the vatious phases of a 
great thinkei’s work and, most of all, the reply of the thinker 
himself, are bound to lead the reader to the works of the philoso- 
pher himself. 

At the same time, there is no blinking the fact that different 
experts find different ideas in the writings of the same philoso- 
pher. This is as true of the appreciative interpreter and grateful 
disciple as it is of the critical opponent. Nor can it be denied that 
such differences of reading and of interpretation on the part of 
other experts often leave the neophyte aghast before the whole 
maze of widely varying and even opposing interpretations. Who 
is right and whose interpretation shall he accept? When the doc- 
tors disagree among themselves, what is the poor student to do? 
If, finally, in desperation, he decides that all of the interpreters 
are probably wrong and that the only thing for him to do is to 
go back to the original writings of the philosopher himself and 
then make his own decision — ^uninfluenced (as if this were pos- 
sible!) by the interpretation of any one else — the result is not 
that he has actually come to the meaning of the original philoso- 
pher hirnself, but rather that he has set up one more interpreta- 
tion, which may differ to a greater or lesser degree from the 
interpretations already existing. It is clear that in this direction 
lies chaos, just the kind of chaos which Schiller has so graphically 
and inimitably described.^ 

It is strange that until now no way of escaping this difficulty 
has been seriously considered. It has not occurred to students of 
philosophy that one effective way of meeting the problem at least 
partially is to put these varying interpretations and critiques be- 
fore the philosopher while he is still alive and to ask him to act 
at one and the same time as both defendant and judge. If the 
world’s great living philosophers can be induced to cooperate in 
an enterprise whereby their own work can, at least to some ex- 

• **^“®*^ Philosophers Dlsagieef” in the volume by the 8.11116 

title CMacmiHan, London, 1934), from which the above quotations were taken. 
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tent, be saved from becoming merely “desiccated lecture-fod- 
der,” which on the one hand “prosddes innocuous sustenance for 
ruminant professors,” and, on the other hand, gives an oppor- 
tunity to such ruminants and their understudies to “speculate 
safely, endlessly, and fruitlessly, about what a philosopher must 
have meant” (Schiller), they will have taken a long step toward 
making their intentions clearly comprehensible. 

With this in mind The 'Library of Living Philoso'phers ex- 
pects to publish at more or less regular intervals a volume on 
each of the greater among the world’s living philosophers. In 
each case it will be the purpose of the editor of The Library to 
bring together in the volume the interpretations and criticisms 
of a wide range of that particular thinker’s scholarly contem- 
poraries, each of whom will be given a free hand to discuss the 
specific phase of the thinker’s work which has been assigned 
to him. All contributed essays will finally be submitted to the 
philosopher with whose work and thought they are concerned, 
for his careful perusal and reply. And, although it would be 
expecting too much to imagine that the philosopher’s reply will 
be able to stop all diflFerences of interpretation and of critique, 
this should at least serve the purpose of stopping certain of the 
grosser and more general kinds of misinterpretations. If no 
further gain than this were to come from the present and 
projected volumes of this Library y it would seem to be fully 
justified. 

In carrying out this principal purpose of the Library^ the edi- 
tor announces that (in so far as humanly possible) each volume 
will conform to the following pattern: 

First, a series of expository and critical articles written by the 
leading exponents and opponents of the philosopher’s 
thought; 

Second, the reply to the critics and commentators by the philoso- 
pher himself; 

Third, an intellectual autobiography of the thinker whenever 
this can be secured; in any case an authoritative and author- 
ized biography, and 

Fourth, a bibliography of the writings of the philosopher to 
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provide a ready instrument to give access to his writings and 
thought. 

Future volumes in this series will appear in as rapid succession 
as IS feasible in view of the scholarly nature of this Library. 
The editor hopes to publish at least one new volume each year. 
In its realization this hope is, of course, subject to the vicissitudes 
of war-conditions which may have to qualify the regularity of 
the publishing of these volumes. 

It is a real pleasure, finally, to make grateful acknowledgment 
for the financial assistance which this project has already received. 
Without such help the work on this Library could never have 
been undertaken. The first four volumes have been (and are 
being) made possible m large part by funds granted by the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. Aciditional financial assistance, 
for the first volume, came from the Alumni Foundation Fund of 
the College of Liberal Arts of Northwestern University, for the 
third volume from Mr. Lessing Rosenthal of Chicago, and for 
the third and fourth volumes also by small grants of the Social 
Science Research Council of Northwestern University, To these 
donors the editor desires to express his sincere gratitude and deep 
appreciation. Neither the Carnegie Corporation nor the other 
donors are, however, m any sense the authors, owners, publishers, 
or proprietors of this Library and they arc therefore not to be 
understood as approving by virtue of their grants any of the state- 
ments made in this or in any preceding or succeeding volume. 

Paul Arthur Schilpp 
Editor 

I0I-I02 Fayerweather Hall 

Northwestern University 

Evanston, Illinois 
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PREFACE 


T he publication of The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, con- 
stituting Volume Four in our Library of hiving Philoso- 
phers, needs little editorial comment. Although the work of Pro- 
fessor G. E. Moore, Fellow and now Professor Emeritus of 
Philosophy at Trinity College, Cambridge University, is not 
perhaps as widely known in the United States as is that of Messrs 
Dewey, Santayana, and Whitehead, his profound and lasting in- 
fluence upon the technical philosophical thought of the English- 
speaking world and far beyond its boundaries is beyond question. 
Ever since the first appearance of his epoch-making article on 
“The Refutation of Idealism” in Mind in 1 903 and of the pub- 
lication of his Principia Ethica in the same year, Professor Moore 
has been the spearhead of the attack and one of the major lead- 
ers of the modern movement known as philosophical realism. 
His editorship of Mind, since 1920, has been one of the most 
distinguished in philosophical history. His work occupies a place 
of unique significance and of lasting value in contemporary phi- 
losophy. It is with great pleasure and with a sense of profound 
appreciation, therefore, that we present this volume to the phil- 
osophical reading public. 

Although the present volume was contemplated and prepara- 
tions on it had been in progress for some time before the autumn 
of 1940, one of the lucky — and we might add, almost wholly 
unexpected — ^breaks of fortune occurred that fall when, upon 
his retirement from Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor and 
Mrs. Moore arrived in the United States, where he has been oc- 
cupying a series of visiting professorships in some of the fore- 
most colleges and universities of America. This volume would 
have appeared m any case, even if Professor Moore had never set 
his foot on the soil of the Western hemisphere. But it can readily 
be seen how much more difficult and involved the task of getting 
the volume together would have been — in the midst of the 
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present international conflagration — if it had been necessary to 
carry on all the voluminous correspondence across the reaches 
of the Atlantic Ocean. In fact, even the securing of the five con- 
tributions from British philosophers, which will be found in these 
pages, turned out to be a by no means simple problem. On the 
other hand, it would have been inconceivable to publish such a 
volume as this on Moore’s philosophical work without a fail- 
representation, among the commentators and critics, of Profes- 
sor Moore’s philosophical colleagues in Great Britain. But it 
must be recorded that Professor Moore’s personal presence in the 
United States during most of the time that this volume has been 
in preparation has greatly facilitated a task which, under present 
war-time conditions, might easily have become next to insuper- 
able. 

This task has also been greatly lightened and enriched by the 
tireless help and never failing patience of Professor Moore him- 
self. He has given ceaselessly of his time, efforts, and interest and 
has been so willingly and helpfully cooperative throughout that 
the editor is moved publicly to express here his profound grati- 
tude and deep appreciation. It is obvious, of course, that, without 
such help and cooperation, this volume could never have come 
into existence. If, however, the reader wants to convince himself 
of just how seriously Professor Moore has taken his obligation 
to reply to his critics, let him turn to Part III of this volume, 
where, in “A Reply to My Critics,” he will find as painstaking 
efforts to clarify concepts, judgments, and ideas as he is ever 
likely to have seen in any philosophical discussion. Althougli, in 
next to the last paragraph of his “Reply,” Professor Moore him- 
self complains of being an “unsatisfactory answerer,” a careful 
perusal of that “Reply” will convince anyone that the reason 
for such a complaint lies not in any lack of effort on Professor 
Moore’s own part. No man could have tried harder or applied 
himself more seriously than did Professor Moore in his “Reply.” 
The entire philosophical world will be deeply indebted to him. 
(This, however, is by no means the same as saying that every- 
one will be satisfied! The day when all 'philosopher will be 
satisfied by one philosopher’s reply to his critics will probably 
never come. Perhaps philosopheis disagree.”) 
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It has, perhaps, become a work of supererogation to acknowl- 
edge at this point the editor’s great indebtedness to each of the 
contributors to this volume. Be that as it may, an indebtedness 
as great as this one dare not remain unexpressed. And this all the 
less so when the editor recalls the fact that at least two of the con- 
tributors wrote under the very severe difficulties and strain of per- 
sonal illness, that two others wrote against an exceedingly heavy 
pressure of time, that all of our British contributors wrote in the 
midst of an increasing number of war-duties, that one of our 
Amencan contributors sent his manuscript just as he was leaving 
for duty with the armed forces, and that all of the contributors 
have undoubtedly taken their task seriously and have made a 
sincere effort to interpret and come to terms with the philosophy 
of G. E, Moore. The editor’s sincere gratitude and appreciation 
is also due and gladly expressed to Mr. Emerson Buchanan, of 
the staff of Columbia University Libraries, who, with the kind 
aid and coSperation of Professor Moore, undertook the compila- 
tion of the Moore bibliography. The pen-drawing of Professor 
Moore, on the jacket of this volume, is again the work of Dr. 
Arturo Fallico. The continuity of his interest in and the tireless 
efforts of his work for our Library certmnly seem to entitle him 
to be named the offidal staff artist of The Library of Living 
Philosophers. We also gratefully acknowledge our indebtedness 
to Dr. Charles F. Wallraff, of the University of Arizona, who 
took both of the pictures which are reproduced in this volume 
and who was kind enough to lend them to us for this purpose. 

In conclusion the editor ventures to express the hope that the 
Anglo-American cooperation, of which this volume is a construc- 
tive example, may be a harbinger of such coSperation in the 
creative tasks of building a different — ^because coSperative instead 
of competitive — ^world in the days which every decent human 
being prays are not too far off. 

P. A. S. 

Department of Philosophy 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 
November ts, 
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I. Home and School. 1873-1892 

I WAS born in 1873 in a suburb of London called Upper 
Norwood, situated in Surrey about eight mdes from the 
centre of London and nearly due south of it. When I was bom, 
I already had two elder sisters and two elder brothers} and, 
after I was born, two more sisters and one more brother were 
added to the family, so that I grew up as a member of a family 
of eight, half of whom were boys and half girls. There were 
enough of us to make plenty of company for one another. 

My father and mother had moved from Hastings to Upper 
Norwood about two years before I was born. One of their prin- 
cipal reasons for maidng this move was, I have always under- 
stood, that they wished to be able to send their sons as day-boys 
to a large boys’ school, called Dulwich College, which had been 
established, about twelve years previously, by order of the 
Charity Commissioners, out of funds provided by the immense 
increase in the value of the estates of a much older foundation, 
called by the same name. The founder of the original Dulwich 
College was an actor called Edward Alleyn, who lived in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I. The new Dulwich College, 
when I attended it, was a school of much the same type and 
much the same standing as the more famous St, Paul’s School. 
Both were principally attended by day-boys who were the 
children of middle-class parents resident in London or its 
suburbs: the proportion of boarders at Dulwich was, I should 
say, never more than about ten per cent. My parents had heard 
good reports of the new school under its first head-master, and 
my three brothers and I all went there as day-boys in due course. 
The College, which lay in the valley at the bottom of Sydenham 
Hill, was only about one mile’s walk from our house, which 
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was on the western slope of the hill. The upper part of that 
slope was (and, I believe, still is) largely covered with oak- 
woods, so that the neighbourhood was rather unusually attrac- 
tive for a suburb so near London. Our house was on a fairly 
steep load, and starting up that road you could, in less than 
ten minutes’ walk, reach the Crystal Palace, which then crowned 
the top of the hill. As we grew up, we all for several years 
had Season-tickets for the Palace; and it was a great privilege 
for us as children to be able to play in its immense grounds 
on the eastern slope of the hill. Our house itself was a typical 
middle-class suburban house of that period. I believe that my 
father and mother were its first occupants, the immediate neigh- 
bourhood having been only very recently developed. It was a 
detached house, built of red bricks, and standing in a garden 
of about half an acre, in which were at least three good-sized 
oak trees — ^i-elics of the oak-wood which till recently had cov- 
ered the whole slope of the hill and which, I suppose, formed 
part of the wood from which Norwood took its name. In our 
road and neighbouring roads there were ever so many houses 
of a similar type. 

My father had the degree of M.D., and had been in general 
practice for some years at Hastings; but after his move to 
London he soon gave up practice altogether. His father, who 
came originally from Plymouth, was also a medical man of 
some distinction; but, in addition to practising medicine, my 
grandfather was an author, having written several semi- 
psychological or semi-philosophical works, some of which went 
into more than one edition. The title of one was The Power 
of the Soul over the Body, that of another The First Man and 
his Place in Creation. 

My mother came of a Quaker family, the Sturges, well 
known in Birmingham and Bristol and in various places in 
the region between those two towns. One of her paternal uncles, 
Joseph Sturge, was in his time a prominent philanthropist, 
and, among pther things, toured parts of the United States, 
before the Civil War, in support of the abolition of slavery. 
More than one biography of him has been published. My 
mother’s father and mother wore both of them Sturges and 
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were first cousins j and I think I have heard that they were 
ejected from the Society of Friends, because the marriage of 
first cousins was disapproved. At all events my mother, at the 
time of her marriage to my father, was not a member of the 
Society. She and my father were both regular attendants at 
Baptist services; and for many years all of us used to walk 
re^arly twice every Sunday to a small Baptist chapel in 
Upper Norwood, where the minister, the Rev. S. A Tipple, 
was, I think, unusually unorthodox, broad-minded, gentle and 
refined. 

My father gave to all of us the first rudiments of education, 
teaching us to read (from Reading without Tears)^ to write, 
and some elementary arithmetic, geography and English 
history. He also, as soon as we were three years old, began to 
teach us the piano; but those of us who showed no taste or talent 
for piano-playing were allowed to drop this after a time. As 
soon, however, as I was eight years old, I was sent, like my 
two elder brothers before me, to Dulwich College; and, so 
long as we lived at Upper Norwood, I used to walk (or partly 
run) the mile there and the mile back twice every week-day, 
except Wednesdays and Saturdays which were half-holidays. 
I stayed at the College for no less than ten years and two terms 
in all. I showed some aptitude for learning Greek and Latin, 
and had no particular preference for anything else; and so I 
stayed on what was called the Classical Side. I went up the 
school quickly so that my last six years were all spent in the 
two top forms on that Side — ^the last four in the Classical 
Sixth, which was the top form, and the two before in what 
was called the Classical Remove. During these six years almost 
all my time was spent on Greek and Latin, very few hours per 
week being given to French and German and to some mathe- 
matics, and during the last four of these years, of the time 
given to Greek and Latin a very large part was spent in trans- 
lating pieces of English prose into Greek and Latin prose, and 
pieces of English verse into Greek and Latin verse. We had, 
in fact, to do four “compositions,” as they were called, every 
week — one piece of Greek Prose and one piece of Latin Prose, 
one piece of Greek Verse and one piece of Latin Verse. I do 
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not, in fact, at all regret that so much of my time was spent 
in this way, although perhaps I ought to i egret it. Possibly it 
would have been better for me if some of those hours had 
been spent upon some of the Natural Sciences, of which I 
learned absolutely nothing at school, and some of them on 
Mathematics, of which I learned very little and for which I 
showed very little aptitude. But I have no settled opinion as to 
whether much of the time spent in translating English into 
Greek and Latin could, in my case, have been better spent in 
other ways. I think I did get a good education, and I am not 
at all sure that I should have got a better one by a different 
distribution of my time. One definite benefit I think I can 
ascribe to my having had to translate so many pieces of English. 
I became very well acquainted with a large number of very 
excellent examples of English prose and verse writing} and I 
thus learned to appreciate some qualities in English prose and 
poetry, which I doubt if I should have appreciated so well, 
had I not been foiced to pay so much attention to so many 
specimens which exhibited these qualities. 

As regards my intellectual development while at school, 
I think I was probably extraordinarily lucky in that no less 
than four of the masters with whom I had most to do, were, 
each of them, though very different from one another, men of 
unusual originality and force of character, with wide intellectual 
interests. 

The one among these four, with whom I came into contact 
earliest, was E. D. Rendall, the head of the musical department 
at the school. Rendall was an enthusiastic musician, a fertile 
composer, and a very energetic conductor of the school orchestra 
and school choir. I first came under his influence as a member 
of the school choir} but I came to know him better and to be 
more influenced by him, owing to the fact that he gave me 
some private lessons in singing solos and duets, while I was 
still a little boy with a treble voice. At this time he introduced 
me to some of the best of Schubert’s songs. I admired him and 
looked up to him} and I have no doubt that occasional remarks 
and comments which he threw out, as well as his general spirit, 
did a great deal towards opening my mind. During my last 
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year at school I came to know him still better, since I then 
took private lessons from him in organ-playing and in the 
elements of harmony. 

The next, in order of time, with whom I came in contact, 
was C. Bryans, a scholar of Eton and of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, who was master of the Classical Remove during the 
whole of the two years I spent in it. Bryans was as enthusiastic 
about classical studies as Rendall was about music He made 
everything interesting that he talked about, and what he talked 
about included not only classical subjects, he was continually 
making obiter dkta upon all sorts of Afferent topics. He was a 
humorist, and we liked his jokes, he had established the most 
friendly and human relations between himself and his class. 
But, besides all this, there were two special debts which I owe 
to him. He was a great admirer of German commentators on 
the Classics, and used to bring m to class his German editions 
of Thucydides and Livy, and discuss their notes to usj and he 
suddenly got the idea of teaching us German himself, although 
it was quite outside the ordinary curriculum He set us to work 
at once on Goethe’s Faust and Schiller’s Dretssigjahriger Krieg. 
To him, therefore, I owe my start in learning German. I con- 
tinued having lessons in it after I left his Form, and I thus 
got a grounding in German, which was very useful when later 
I wanted to read German philosophers in the original. The 
other debt I owe to him was due to the fact that he was 
concerned about my English style. Upon some essay which I 
had to write for him he wrote the comment “child-like and 
bland,” and, in order to help me to be less child-like, he lent 
me, to read in the holidays, Saintsbury’s book of selections 
from English prose-writers — a book which, whether it helped 
or not to improve my style of writing, certainly opened my 
eyes to a good many things to which they had been closed 
before. That my style of writing was still greatly in need of 
improvement several years later seems to be shown by the 
fact that, when I went up to Cambridge, the classical scholar, 
A. W. Verrall, who was my tutor, was also concerned about it. 
The remedy which he recommended was that I should read 
Macaulay’s speeches. I obediently took that remedy also, but 
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whether with any effect upon my style, I have not the least idea. 

With the other two masters at Dulwich, whom I take to 
have had a great influence on my intellectual development, I 
came into close contact simultaneously, namely when I was 
moved into the Sixth Form just before I was fifteen years old. 
One of these was the Classical Sixth master, W. T. Lendrum 
(who later changed his name to “Vesey”), and the other was 
the Headmaster, A. H Gilkes. 

Lendrum was a first-rate classical scholar, both learned and 
accurate, and having, in addition, a very genuine literary taste. 
It must have been a rare thing for so fine a scholar to be teach- 
ing in a school (Lendrum used, with a smile, to refer to his 
position at Dulwich as that of a mere “usher”), and at the end 
of 1890 he was in fact elected to a Fellowship at Caius College, 
Cambridge — a position of a dignity more suitable to the fineness 
of his scholarship. He was an Irishman, though an Ulster Irish- 
men from Antrim, and there was a pleasant Irish tang in his 
way of speaking. He was fastidious, and quick-tempered, and 
had very violent dislikes, and he could make himself very un- 
pleasant to people whom he despised or disliked. Now and then 
he made himself unpleasant to one of us, when he thought we 
needed taking down a peg or two 5 but, in spite of these rare 
outbursts, we all loved him, and very deservedly. His occa- 
sional remarks on English writers impressed me more than any- 
thing of the kind I had so far heard- they were the remarks of 
a man who felt strongly, and who had completely assimilated 
a very fine cultural tradition. And I was also, no doubt, im- 
pressed by the pains he took to be accurate — to get everything 
exactly right. To mention a less important matter, it was un- 
doubtedly mainly due to the very thorough training he gave 
me for a period of more than two years, that I was able sub- 
sequently to win, first, a Major Scholarship at Trinity, then to 
obtain the highest honours then possible in the First Part of the 
Classical Tripos, and finally to win the Craven University 
Scholarship. 

But remarkable as Lendrum was, I think there is no doubt 
that by far the most remarkable man of the four was the Head- 
master, A. H. Gilkes. Whereas the other three were Cambridge 
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men, Gilkes was from Oxford: he had been a Junior Student of 
Christ Church. He had also been a pupil, and subsequently an 
under-master, at Shrewsbury School, and was proud of the won- 
derful succession of classical scholars which that school produced 
for many years in the nineteenth century. Merely as a scholar, 
however, he himself was not to be compared to Lendrum. I 
remember feeling at the time a great contempt for some rules 
about Greek conditional sentences, which I thought he was far 
too fond of repeating to us, and which to me, liained by 
Lendrum on the basis of Goodwin’s Greek Moods and T ernes, 
seemed to be hopelessly antiquated and inaccurate and unequal 
to the subtlety of the facts. Gilkes’ eminence lay in other direc- 
tions. He was a great admirer of Socrates, as depicted by Plato ; 
and some of us thought (I thmk with some justice) that he 
himself had some, by no means negligible, resemblances to 
Socrates. To begin with, I think he produced the impiession of 
being, in a pre-eminent degree, a good man — both good and 
benevolent j although, as regards the latter quality, he was capa- 
ble of extreme severity when he met with any action, which he 
thought to be thoroughly vicious or base. I have seen him angry, 
^nd am very glad that I, personally, never excited his anger. 
But, as was, I think, also the case with Socrates, his goodness 
was rendered more attractive by its combination with a delicious 
and a subtle sense of humour: he was always ready, when occa- 
sion offered, to make quiet fun of us (or of other things) with 
a charmi ng delicacy. And even in purely intellectual qualities he 
had, I think, some resemblance, though farther off, to Socrates. 
He used to take the whole Sixth Form once a week for a lesson, 
which was, I think, called “Divinity,” but in which, in fact, he 
talked about an astounding variety of different subjects. We 
had to write an essay for him every week on the subject on 
which he had talked j and he thus put before us an enormous 
number of different questions, on every one of which he had 
something interesting and enlightening to say. He had, I think, 
in a wide sense, a very philosophic mind, though I do not re- 
member to have ever seen any sign that he was interested in the 
- sort of technical philosophical questions, with which I have been 
chiefly occupied and worried for the greater part of my life- 
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However that may be, I was in close contact with him for no 
less than four years, from just before I was fifteen to just before 
I was nineteen j and I think his influence on me (as it certainly 
was on others) must have been, in one way or another, enor- 
mous. 

I have singled out these four masters, because I think they 
had much the most to do with my intellectual development, but 
there were, of course, other masters at Dulwich, whom I re- 
member with gratitude. There were besides clever boys, both in 
the Remove and in the Sixth, whose conversation and outlook 
certainly made a difference to me. But I never became very 
intimate with any of these. I was indeed rather lonely at school j 
but this never made me, to any serious degree, unhappy or dis- 
contented: I was always on very good terms with the vast ma- 
jority of my class-mates. Nor was I at all inclined to criticise or 
condemn the masters. Certainly I liked some better than others; 
but I think that I actively disliked none at all, and was always 
inclined to think that each was doing the best possible under the 
circumstances. I remember that, very early, this attitude of mine 
seemed to surprise some of the boys, who had violent antipathies 
to some of the masters and thought very ill of them. I, on my 
side, was equally surprised that they could see any reason to 
take up such an attitude. On the whole, I enjoyed my life at 
school, and was very well satisfied with it; and I left Dulwich 
with a strong affection both for the school as a whole, and for 
very many people in it. 

One incident, which occured during my school life, ought, 
I think, to be recorded. When I was eleven or twelve years old, 
I was led to adopt the religious views of a group of young men 
who conducted what was called a “Children’s Special Service 
Mission” on the beach at a sea-side place where my family had 
gone for the summer holidays. These views were of a type which 
I think can be called “ultra-evangelical,” and which can perhaps 
be better described as very similar to the type characteristic of 
the Salvation Army. They were views in which much stress was 
laid “on the love of Jesus” — ^both the love which we ought to 
feel towards him, and the love which he feels towards us. And 
it seemed to me (and I still think this reasoning correct) that if 
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all that was said m the New Testament was true, and if Jesus 
was really the Son of God and was still alive, (things which, at 
that time, I did not think of questioning), then we ought far 
more often to be thinking of him, and ought to love him far 
more intensely, then most people who professed to be Chris- 
tians (including my own parents) seemed to me to do. Accord- 
ingly I tried to think very constantly of Jesus, and to feel a 
gi*eat love for him, and also to follow a rule of conduct which 
the young men who converted me had recommended — ^namely, 
in all cases of doubt as to what I ought to do, to ask the question 
“What would Jesus do?” But this was not all. It seemed to me 
also to follow that it was my duty to try to persuade other peo- 
ple to do the same — ^in short, to try to convert other people, as 
these young men had converted me. And my conviction that 
this was my duty led to one of the most painful continued mental 
conflicts I have ever experienced. I did make efforts to do what 
I conceived to be my duty m this respect, but I had to fight 
against a very strong feeling of reluctance. There seemed to be 
something utterly inappropriate and out of place in trying to 
persuade my school-fdlows, for instance, to love Jesus. I did 
drive myself to distribute tracts along the promenade at the 
sea-side (and this was not the hardest thing I actually drove 
myself to do), though I positively hated doing it, all the more 
because there happened to be at the same place the family of 
two other boys from Dulwich, whom I greatly admired, and I 
was desperately unwilling that they should see me distributing 
tracts. But I constantly felt that I was not doing nearly as much 
as I ought to do. I discovered that I was very defident in moral 
courage. 

This intense religious phase, with its conflict, cannot, I think, 
have lasted more than about two years, though I still continued 
for several more years to read daily by myself passages from 
the Bible, in addition to what my father read with us at family 
prayers every morning before breakfast. But my religious be-' 
liefs gradually fell away, and so qmckly that, long before I left 
school, I was, to use a word then popular, a complete Agnostic. 
How in detail this change was brought about, I do not remem- 
ber. But I think it must have been largely due to the influence 
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o£ a fifth person, whom I have not yet mentioned, but who, I 
think, had probably as much to do with the course of my mental 
development as the four Dulwich masters I have named. This 
fifth person was my eldest brother, Thomas Sturge Moore, 
who has since become known as a poet, as a critic, and for his 
wood-cuts. My brother, who was at that time an art-student, 
was more than three years older than I was, and was conse- 
quently much more intellectually mature during the latter part 
of my period at school. Moreover he was (and is) a far readier 
talker than I, and far more fertile of ideas. I think there is no 
doubt that his conversation, including discussions which he some- 
times had with my father at meal-times, had a great deal of 
influence on the formation of my opinions. 

II. First Twelve Years at Cambridge. 1892-1904 
(a) Four und-er graduate years: iBg2-iSg6 

I went up to Trinity College, Cambridge, in October 18925 
and for the first two years of my residence there was working 
for Part I of the Classical Tripos. In this line, in spite of the 
brilliance of some of my teachers — especially A. W. Verrall — , 
I do not think that I learned anything startlingly new. I had 
been so well taught by Lendrum, at Dulwich, that my work 
during these two years at Cambridge consisted almost exclu- 
sively in merely learning more of the same kind of things which 
he had already taught me. 

It was in quite other directions that these first two years at 
Cambridge made a great difference to me. Towards the end. of 
my first year I began to make the acquaintance of a set of young 
students — most of them a year or two my seniors, both in ages 
and academic standing — ^whose conversation semed to me to be 
of a brilliance such as I had never hitherto met with or even 
imagined. They discussed politics, literature, philosophy and 
other things with what seemed to me astounding cleverness, but 
also with veiy great seriousness. I was full of excitement and 
admiration. My own part in these discussions was generally 
merely to listen in silence to what the others said. I felt (and 
was) extremely crude compared to them 5 and did not feel able 
to make any contributions to the discussion which would bear 
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comparison with those which they were making I felt greatly 
flattered, and rather surprised, that they seemed to think me 
worthy of associating with them. I have said that at Dulwich I 
never became really intimate with any of the clever boys I met 
there. At Cambridge, for the first time, I did form intimate 
friendships with extremely clever people; and, of course, this 
made an enormous difference to me. Until I went to Cambridge, 
I had had no idea how exdting life could be. 

Among the young students with whom I began to make ac- 
quaintance at the end of my first year was Bertrand Russell; 
and it was mainly owing to his advice and encouragement that I 
began to study philosophy. Russell was two years my senior in 
academic standing; and hence, when T was in my second year 
(and it was only in that year that I began to know him at all 
well), he was already in his fourth year and completing his 
academic course by working for Part II of the Moral Sciences 
Tripos' he left Cambridge at the end of that year. In the cowse 
of it he must have formed the opinion, from hearing me argue 
with himself or with friends of ours, that I had some aptitude 
for philosophy: at all events at the end of the year he urged me 
strongly to do what he had done and to take Part II of the 
Moral Sciences Tripos for my Second Part, and if he had not 
urged me, I doubt if I should have done so. Until that year I 
had in fact hardly known that there was such a subject as 
philosophy. I came up to Cambridge expecting to do nothing but 
Classics there, and expecting also that afterwards, all my life 
long, my work would consist in teaching Classics to the Sixth 
Form of some Public School — a prospect to which I looked for- 
ward with pleasure. I had indeed at Dulwich read Plato’s 
Protagoras under Gilkes; but I certainly was not then very 
keenly excited by any of the philosophical questions which that 
dialogue raises, and I do not think I had read any other phi- 
losophy at all. What must have happened, during this second 
year in Cambridge, was that I found I was very keenly inter- 
ested in certain philosophical statements which I heard made in 
conversation. One such occasion I can remember. Russell had 
invited me to tea in his rooms to meet McTaggart; and Mc- 
Taggart, in the course of conversation had been led to express 
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his well-known view that Time is unreal. This must have 
seemed to me then (as it still does) a perfectly monstrous prop- 
osition, and I did my best to argue against it. I don’t suppose 
I argued at all well 5 but I think I was persistent and found quite 
a lot of different things to say in answer to McTaggart. It must 
have been owing to what I said on such occasions as this that 
Russell came to think I had some aptitude for philosophy. And 
I think this example is also typical of what (if I am not mis- 
taken) has always been, with me, the main stimulus to philos- ' 
ophise. I do not think that the world or the sciences would ever 
have suggested to me any philosophical problems. What has 
suggested philosophical problems to me is things which other 
philosophers have said about the world or the sciences. In many 
problems suggested in this way I have been (and still am) very 
keenly interested — ^the problems in question being mainly of 
two sorts, namely, first, the problem of trying to get really clear 
as to what on earth a given philosopher meant by something 
which he said, and, secondly, the problem of discovering what 
really satisfactory reasons there are for supposing that what he 
meant was true, or, alternatively, was false. I think I have been 
trying to solve problems of this sort all my life, and I certainly 
have not been nearly so successful in solving them as I should 
have liked to be. 

I have here mentioned one debt which I owe to Russell, and, 
since I have mentioned his name, I think I had better now (al- 
though it will interrupt my narrative) ti-y to give as complete an 
account as I can of all that I owe to him. His name has often 
been publicly coupled with mine and, since I came to the United 
States in 1^40, I have found that some misapprehension exists 
as to the relations between us. For one thing, I discovered that 
some people supposed that I was the elder of the two. That, of 
course, is, in itself, a mistake of no importance whatever j but I 
think it was probably due to another mistake, which is perhaps 
of some importance, though not much. I have heard it publicly 
stated (and I think I have also seen the same in print) that 
Russell was a pupil of mine! Nothing could be further from the 
truth. It would be far nearer the truth to say that I was a pupil 
of his, since I really have attended no less than three complete 
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courses of lectures given by him, whereas he has never done 
more than attend one single lecture given by me. I imagine that 
this mistake must have been due to a passage in Russell’s Pref- 
ace to his Principles of Mathematics in which he acknowledges 
some indebtedness to me, but, of course, what Russell there says, 
though it may have been the origm of the mistake, gives no sort 
of excuse for it. The main facts about the connection between 
his work and mine are, I think, as follows. I have said that Rus- 
sell left Cambridge in June 1894, at the end of my second year. 
But, though he had left Cambridge, I used, for some six or 
eight years after that date, to see him frequently and discuss 
philosophical questions with him. These discussions took place 
either when I visited him at his house in the country or when 
he visited Cambridge. For several years in succession he and his 
wife took a house in Cambridge for the whole of the Lent term, 
and I had much discussion with him during these visits. In these 
discussions there was, of course, mutual influence. It is to ideas 
which he thought he owed to me as a result of them that Rus- 
sell was referring in the Preface to his Principles} and we both 
of us subsequently discovered that these ideas were largely mis- 
taken. I do not know that Russell has ever owed to me anything 
except mistakes} whereas I have owed to his published works 
ideas which were certainly not mistakes and which I think very 
important. After about 1901 we met but rarely for a period of 
about ten years, until, from 1911 to 1915, we were both of us 
lecturing in Cambridge, and both had rooms in Trinity, and I 
then attended his lectures on the Foundations of Mathematics. 
I certainly owe much to all this personal contact with Russell; 
but I think I owe even more to his published works. I have 
certainly spent more time in studying what he has written than 
in studying the works of any o^er single philosopher. I re- 
viewed for Mind his first philosophical book, the Essay on the 
Foundations of Geometry y which was developed out of the dis- 
sertation by which he won a Fellowship at Trinity. I read the 
proofs of his Philosophy of Leibniz. Later I worked very hard 
indeed for a very long time in trying to understand his Prm~ 
dples of Mathematics-, and I actudly wrote a very long review 
of this work, which was however never published. As for his 
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Introduction to Princtfia Mathematical his Pfoblems of Phi- 
losophy, his Lowell Lectures, a series of articles which he pub- 
lished in the Montst, beginning with four entitled “Logical 
Atomism,” his Introduction to the Philosophy of Mathematics, 
and his Analysis of Mind (which last I reviewed in the Times 
Literary Supplement), I have, in the case of all these six works, 
lectured in detail on particular passages in them on various 
occasions during my lectures at Cambridge. Of course, I have 
not agreed and do not agree with nearly everything in his 
philosophy, and my lectures on what he has written have always 
■■ ' been partly critical. But I should say that I certainly have been 
more influenced by him than by any other single philosopher. 
Perhaps I should have owed to him even more than I do if I 
had taken another piece of advice which he gave me. About 
1900 or a little later he urged me strongly to take private les- 
sons from Whitehead in Mathematics, particularly in the Dif- 
ferential Calculus. This advice I did not take, not, I am afraid, 
for any well-considered reasons, but mainly from mere inertia 
and doubt whether it would do me any good. I still have no 
settled opinion as to whether, if I had taken it, it would have 
made any great difference to me. 

To return from this digression, I took Russell’s advice in 
1894, and decided to study for Part II of the Moral Sciences 
Tripos, but decided also to study simultaneously for the Greek 
Philosophy Section of Part II of the Classical Tripos, taking 
two years for the combined courses. And here again I think I 
was very lucky in the men I had to teach me. For the Moral 
Science Tripos I attended the lectures of Heniy Sidgwick, James 
Ward, G. F. Stout, and J. E. McTaggartj and for the Classical 
Tripos those of Henry Jackson. 

Of these five men, I think I gained least from personal con- 
tact with Sidgwick, His personality did not attract me, and I 
found his lectures rather dull. From his published works, espe- 
cially, of course, his Methods of Ethics, I have gained a good 
deal, and his clarity and his belief in Common Sense were veiy 
sympathetic to me. But his lectures were, I think, too formal to 
be very interesting, he simply read out to us, not in a very 
stimulating manner, things that he had written in a finished 
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form, fit for publication as they stood. I think I could have 
gained more by reading them to myself than by hearing him 
read them. And moreover their subject-matter was not very in- 
teresting to me. they were what was subsequently published as 
Lectures on the Ethics of Gieen^ S-pencer and Maytineau. Per- 
haps I should, as in Russell’s case, have owed more to Sidgwick 
than I did, if I had taken a piece of advice which he gave me. 
In 1898, just after I had got my fellowship, he advised me to 
spend a year or two at some German university. This advice 
also I did not take: I had reasons for wishing, at the time, to 
continue to reside in Cambridge, and I still feel very doubtful 
whether I should have got as much benefit by studying in Ger- 
many as I did by staying at home. 

From personal contact with Ward, on the other hand, I think 
I gained a very great deal. Ward was not at that time a Pro- 
fessor: the Professorship which he subsequently held, and in 
which I succeeded him, had not yet been founded. He was at 
that time Lecturer in Moral Saence at Trinity, and as such was 
responsible for advising me as to what books I should read and 
what lectures I should attend so far as the Moral Sciences Tripos 
was concerned. He actually took no end of trouble for me. He 
had a high opinion of Lotze, whose lectures he had attended in 
Germany, and he set me to read pieces of Lotze’s Metaphysics 
and to write essays on those pieces, which essays he then dis- 
cussed privately with me. His lectures, which were attended by 
three or four of us, were also very stimulating. They were on 
what in Cambridge is officially called “Metaphysics” or “Meta- 
physical Philosophy” — a subject which includes the whole of 
philosophy except Moral Philosophy. We sat round a table in 
his rooms at Trinity, and Ward had a large notebook open on 
the table before him. But he did not read his lectures j he talked} 
and, while he talked, he was obviously thinking hard about the 
subject he was talking of and searching for the best way of 
putting what he wanted to convey. Later on, and very soon too, 
I became very critical of a great deal in his philosophy. I 
thought, and still think, that his thinking was apt to be often 
very confused. But this does not prevent me from thinking that 
I owe a great deal to him. And I do think, also, that he was the 
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very finest kind of man; I think I look back on him with warmer 
feelings of admiration than on any other of ray teachers. I think 
this is partly because of his extreme sincerity and conscientious- 
ness, but partly also because of his melancholy. He was a man 
who found things very difficult. I remember his once quoting 
to me, as expressive of his own feelings, ^‘Das Denken ist 
schwer.^^ 

To Stout also I think I owe a great deal. The lectures of his 
which I attended were on the History of Modern Philosophy, 
from Descartes to Schopenhauer and beyond; and here again we 
sat round a table in his rooms at St. John’s, and Stout simply 
talked to us. I did not know enough about the philosophers of 
whom he was talking to appreciate properly nearly everything 
that he said; but he was always interesting and exciting. It seems 
to me that Stout has a quite exceptional gift for seizing on some 
particular point of importance, involved in a confused phil- 
osophical controversy, and putting that point in the simplest and 
most conversational language: he is peculiarly direct, and utterly 
free from anything approaching pretentiousness or pomposity. 
I have since, from time to time, had a good deal of discussion 
with him; and discussion with him is always profitable. I feel 
very grateful for having known him. 

But of the four men, whose lectures I attended for the Moral 
Sciences Tripos, I think I was undoubtedly most influenced by 
' the youngest, McTaggart. This may have been partly due to 
the fact that I saw a good deal more of him outside the lecture- 
room, and partly also, perhaps, to the fact that he was nearer 
to me in age. He produced the impression of being immensely 
clever and immensely quick in argument; but I think that what 
influenced me most was his constant insistence on clearness — on 
trying to give a precise meaning to philosophical expressions, on 
asking the question “What does this mean.i” That he himself, 
in his own philosophical works, did not by any means always 
succeed m being perfectly clear, has, I think, been conclusively 
shown by Broad, in his Examination of McTaggart^ Philos- 
ophy; but how clear he was, as compared to the majority of 
philosophers' and what immense pains he took to get clear, 
even though he did not always succeed! McTaggart used often 
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to use the word “woolly” as a name for a characteristic of some 
philosophers to which he particularly objected. “Woolliness” 
was, of course, incompatible with the kind of clarity at which he 
aimed; and one of his objects in aiming at clarity was to avoid 
“woolliness.” But a philosopher might, of course, be obscure 
without being “woolly.” Hegel, for instance, I do not think Mc- 
Taggart would have accused of being “woolly,” though he would 
certainly not have denied that he was very obscure. It was to 
the philosophy of Hegel that the lectures of McTaggart’s 
which I attended at this time were devoted, since this was the 
“special subject” in the History of Modern Philosophy ap- 
pointed for the Tripos of 1 894, These lectures, again, took place 
in McTaggart’s own rooms at Trinity; but, instead of sitting 
down at the same table with us, as Ward and Stout did, Mc- 
Taggart preferred to stand up and walk about while he was 
lecturing. He, however, like them, did not simply read his lec- 
tures, though I think perhaps he followed his notes more closely. 
I think it can fairly be said that what McTaggart was main- 
ly engaged with was trying to find a precise meaning for 
Hegel’s obscure utterances; and he did succeed in finding many 
things precise enough to be discussed: his own lectures were 
eminently cleai'. But I think most Hegelian scholars would 
agree that many of the comparatively clear doctrines which he 
attributed to Hegel were very unlike anything which Hegel 
could possibly have meant — certainly Hegel never meant any- 
thing so precise. After these two years in which I was obliged 
to read some Hegel, I never thought it worth while to read him 
again, but McTaggart’s own published works I have thought 
it well worth while to study carefully, and have both written 
and lectured on particular points in them. 

Henry Jackson, who gave me by far the greater part of the 
teaching which I got in Greek philosophy for Part II of the 
Classical Tripos, was a man of a very marked and forcible per- 
sonality, He was a man to whom all sorts of people applied for 
advice on all sorts of different subjects; and I myself owe him 
deep gratitude for advice which he gave me, at no small trouble 
to himself, on at least one occasion. Very many people,, includ- 
ing, to my knowledge, both Ward and McTaggart, looked up to 
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him and valued his opinion at least as much as I did. But, so 
far as philosophy is concerned, I owe, I think, scarcely anything 
to his own pcisonal philosophical opinions. What I do owe to 
his lectures (and this seems to me a very important debt) is the 
acquaintance I made, under his guidance, with some of the chief 
works of Plato and Aristotle. He was a very good lecturer, in- 
formal and clear. I have just said that, after reading parts of 
Hegel’s works for my Tripos, I never thought it worth while 
to read any part of his works again. Bvif with regard to Plato and 
Aristotle my feeling and practice have been different. I have, 
at intervals, spent a considerable amount of time in reading 
various parts of their works and trying to learn from them. 

In speaking of these two years from 1894 to 1896, I ought 
perhaps to mention that, in the middle of them, that is to say, in 
the summer vacation of 1895, I went, by Ward’s advice and 
with an introduction from him, to spend about five weeks at the 
University of Tubingen. I there attended a course of lectures 
on Kant by Sigwart, and also (at seven o’clock in the morning) 
a few lectures by a Professor Crusius on Plato. This visit ad- 
vanced my knowledge of German very considerably, but, so far 
as philosophy was concerned, it had, I think, no effect on me at 
all. I did not really understand German well enough (nor per- 
haps Kant either) to be able to profit from Sigwart’s lectures. 

(h) Two years working for a Fellowshif; i8q6-i8qS 

I did well enough in the Moral Sciences Tripos to make my 
advisers think it worth while that I should compete in Phi- 
losophy in the annual Fellowship examination at Trinity. In 
order to compete, it was necessary to submit a dissertation} and, 
after consulting Ward, I decided to try to write one on Kant’s 
Ethics. Accordingly for the next two years, 1896-1898, I was 
engaged in trying to do this; and, of course, a great deal of my 
time was spent in puzzling over Kant’s three Critiques^ his 
Prolegomena, and his Qrun^legimg mr Metafhysik der Bitten. 

During the first of these two years the part of Kant’s ethical 
doctrines with which I was chiefly concerned was some of the 
things he said about freedom. He seemed to me to say or imply 
that each of us had two “selves” or “Egos,” one of which he 
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called a “notimenal” self, the other an “empirical” self, and he 
seemed also to say or imply that the “noumenal” self was free, 
whereas the “empirical” self was not, and what I wrote during 
this first year can, I think, be described as, in the main, an at- 
tempt to make sense of these extremely mysterious assertions. 
I found something which seemed to me at the time to give them 
an intelligible meaning, but I have no doubt that the meaning I 
found was as far as or forther from anything which Kant actually 
meant, as was McTaggart’s interpretation of Hegel’s ^‘Absolute 
Idea” from anything which Hegel meant. The substance of 
what I wrote on this topic was pubhshed shortly afterwards as 
an article in Mindy entitled “Freedom;” and, though I have not 
looked at that article for a long time, I have no doubt that it was 
absolutely worthless. I expect that Sidgwnck, who was the repre- 
sentative of Philosophy among the Fellowship Electors in that 
year (1897), must have felt about my dissertation much the 
same as he is said to have felt about the dissertation on Hegel 
by which McTaggart won his fellowship a few years earlier. 
Sidgwick is reported to have said about McTaggart’s disserta- 
tion (and I believe this is authentic): “I can see that this is 
nonsense, but what I want to know is whether it is the right kind 
of nonsense ” I think he must have dedded about my nonsense, 
as he had decided abou^ McTaggart’s, that it was the right kind; 
for, though I was not elected that year. Ward told me that in 
the next year (1898), when he had taken Sidgwick’s place on 
the Board of Electors, Sidgwick spoke to him just before the 
final meeting of the Electors and warned him that he must be 
careful not to ruin my chances of election by failing to speak 
sufficiently favourably of my work. 

In my second year’s work ( 1897-98) I got on to what I think 
was a much more profitable line of inquiry, though one which 
had a much less direct connection with Kant’s Ethics — ^had, in- 
deed, a more direct connection with the Criuque of Pure Reason 
than with the Critique of Practical Reason^ It seemed to me that 
it was extremely difficult to see clearly what Kant meant by 
“Reason.” This was a term which occurred not only in the title 
of both these works, but also frequently in the text, and, as it 
seemed to me, in a very mystifying manner. What on earth did 
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Kant mean by it? He must be referring, more or less directly, 
to something which was to be found in the world, and which 
could be described in other terms. But to what exactly? This 
was what I set myself to think about j and it led me to think 
first about the notion of “truth,” since it seemed to me that, in 
some of its uses at all events, Kant’s term “Reason” involved 
a reference to the notion of “truth;” and, in thinking about 
truth, I was led to take as my text a passage from the beginning 
of Bradley’s Logic^ in which after saying that “Truth and false- 
hood depend on the relation of our ideas to reality,” he goes on 
to say that the “meaning” of an idea consists in a part of its 
content “cut off, fixed by the mind, and considered apart from 
the existence” of the idea in question. It seemed to me, if I 
remember right, that the meaning of an idea was not anything 
“cut off” from it, but something wholly independent of mind, 
I tried to argue for this position, and this was the beginning, I 
think, of certain tendencies in me which have led some people 
to call me a “Realist,” and was also the beginning of a break- 
away from belief in Bradley’s philosophy, of which, up till 
about then, both Russell and I had, following McTaggart, been 
enthusiastic admirers. I remember McTaggart once saying of 
an occasion when he met Bradley at Oxford that, when Bradley 
came in, he felt “as if a Platonic Idea had walked into the 
room.” 

I added what I had written this year about “reason” and 
“ideas” as a concluding chapter to what I had written the year 
before, and submitted the whole at the Fellowship Examination 
m 1898. This time I was elected. The substance of the new 
chapter was published soon afterwards in Mind under the title 
of “The Nature of Judgement,” and though I am sure that 
article must have been full of confusions, I think there was 
probably some good in it. 

Ward, although he had secured my election to a Fellowship, 
was not very happy about me. When I went to see him after the 
election, he told me he thought I was too sceptical, and that I 
seemed to take a pride and pleasure in picking holes in accepted 
views: this he did not like, and he compared me in that respect 
to Hume. 
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(c) Six Years as a Fellow of Ttmuy: i8g8-igo4 

The kind of Fellowship to which I had been elected, then 
generally called a “Prize” Fellowship, was at that time given 
unconditionally for six years. Every such Fellow was entitled to 
a dividend each year — a dividend which at that time was in the 
neighbourhood of £200. Residence was not required, nor was any 
sort of work, and it was not unusual for a newly elected Fellow 
to go to London to study for the bar, for instance, and to use 
his dividend to help tide him over the long period before he 
could expect to be able to earn his living as a barrister If, how- 
ever, a Fellow did choose to reside in College he was entitled, 
in addition to his dividend, to a set of Fellows’ rooms in Col- 
lege and his dinner in Hall, free of charge. For my part I 
wished to reside in College and to work at philosophy; and 
accordingly for the next six years I was living in a set of Fel- 
lows’ rooms on the north side of Nevile’s Court — a very pleas- 
ant place and a very pleasant life. 

The first piece of philosophical work which I undertook dur- 
ing this period was to write some articles for Baldwin’s Dic- 
ttomry of Philosophy. I took very great pains over these articles, 
aiming particularly at analysing out the fundamental notions 
involved in the use of the terms I was asked to define, and 
trying hard to make the meaning of everything I said per- 
fectly clear. I certainly learned a good deal myself in this proc- 
ess, and I think my efforts after clear analysis gave the articles a 
sort of merit which might enable other people to learn some- 
thing from them. But nevertheless the articles were extraor- 
dinarily crude, and were very far from giving a really ade- 
quate account of the use of the terms in question. I am rather 
surprised that the editors accepted them without making more 
effort to get me to correct them. 

A little later I had my first experience of lecturing. I was 
asked to give two courses of lectures at the Passmore Edwards 
Settlement in London. Each course was of ten lectures — one 
every week; and the first course was on Kant’s Ethics, and the 
second on Ethics simply. On these occasions I wrote out each 
lecture complete, and merely read what I had written; and 
after each lecture there was some opportunity for questions and 
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discussion from my audience, which was never a large one. 

It was in writing the course on Ethics that 1 developed the 
main outline of Princi-pia Ethtca; but Pnncifia was almost en- 
tirely a new, and was a much longer, woik, and the latter part 
of those SIX years was mainly occupied in writing it. I found this 
an extremely troublesome business. I write very slowly and 
with great difficulty; and I constantly found that I had to re- 
write what I had written, because there was something wrong 
with it. Of course, even after all this alteration, there still re- 
mained an immense deal that was wrong with it, but I did not 
see that clearly at the time, though I constantly felt vaguely 
dissatisfied. 

It must have been about 1898 that I was asked to become a 
member of the Aristotelian Society of London; and during these 
six years I went very often to London to attend their weekly 
meetings. It is to my membership of this society that the exist- 
ence of what, I suppose, constitutes considerably the greater 
part of ray published woik is due. I was constantly being asked 
to write a paper or to take part in a “Symposium” for them; and, 
until very recent years, I did not like to refuse and thought 1 
had no good excuse for refusing I have always found it very 
difficult to say “No” to a request. Having promised to write a 
paper, I had to write one; and, but for this stimulus, I doubt 
if I should have published half as much as I have published. 

Besides these three pieces of work — the Dictionary articles, 
the lectures, and Principia — I wrote several papers or articles 
and several reviews during those six years; and I also, for most 
of the time, was acting, under J. S. Mackenzie, as review- 
sub-editor for English books in the International Journal of 
Ethics, Taking everything together, I think I did a respectable 
amount of work during my tenure of this Fellowship. Respect- 
able, I think; but, I am afraid, not more than respectable. I 
cannot claim that during this period I worked very hard, nor 
perhaps as hard as I ought. Indeed I do not think that for any 
considerable period of my life I have ever worked very hard, 
except perhaps for four or five years while I was at school. The 
fact is that, by disposition, I am very lazy; and there is almost 
always something which I would much rather be doing than 
working: more often than not, ixhat I would much rather be 
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doing is reading some novel or some history or biography — 
some story, in factj for stories, whether purporting to be true 
or avowedly mere fiction, have a tremendous fascination for me. 
The consequence is that I have always been having constantly 
to struggle to force myself to work, and constantly suffering 
from a more or Jess bad conscience for not succeeding better. 
This state of things seems to me so natural, that I find it difficult 
to believe that it is not the same with everyone} and if it were 
the same with everyone, it would not be worth mentioning — ^it 
would go without saying. But I have met with facts which seem 
to me to suggest that, unintelbgible though it may seem, there 
are some people who don’t need to struggle so hard to make 
themselves work as I do, and are not so constantly or strongly 
tempted to do something else Perhaps such people form only a 
small minority} but, if there are any of them at all, it is per- 
haps worth mentioning that I have never, since I grew up, been 
one of them. Certainly during these six years I spent a very 
great deal of time in reading novels and in talking to friends. 
But a good deal of the time spent in the latter way was by no 
means without profit for my philosophical work. I have already 
mentioned that during part of these years I had a good deal of 
discussion with Russell} and I also learned a good deal from 
discussion with other friends. To mention one particular in- 
stance, the whole plan of the last chapter of Pnncipa was first 
formed in a conversation with a friend. 

III. Seven Years Away from Cambridge. 1904-19^1 

My Fellowship elapsed at the end of September 1904 . 1 had 
applied for its continuation in the form of a Research Fellow- 
ship} but election to a Research Fellowship was, and still is, a 
very rare and exceptional thing at Trinity, and I was not sur- 
prised that my application was refused. Nor was I, I think, at 
all sorry} I think I was glad to have the prospect of a change 
from Cambridge life. My mother and my father had both very 
recently died} and, owing to the facts that two of my mother’s 
maternal uncles, both of them childless, had been rich men, and 
that my mother, being the only child of her mother and having 
been left an orphan very early, had been almost in the place of a 
daughter to them, I and my lirothers and sisters had now suf- 
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ficient private means to enable us to live in moderate comfort 
without needing to earn anything. I was therefore in a position 
to go on working at philosophy, which was what I wanted to do, 
without a Fellowship and without needing to try to obtain any 
paid employment. The only question was where I should live. 
Having ceased to be a Fellow, and having no official post in the 
University, I should not be able any longer to live in College; 
and I did not like the idea of living at Cambridge in lodgings 
after having spent so many years in College, But a close friend 
of mine had been recently appointed to a post on the teaching 
staff of Edinburgh University; I was anxious to be near him, 
and also Edinburgh had a romantic attraction for me, chiefly 
owing to its association with Scott and his novels, which I loved 
and was in the habit of reading again and again. We decided 
that I should move to Edinburgh, and that we should take an 
apartment there together. We found one which suited us ad- 
mirably, at the bottom of a huge forbidding building of dark 
grey stone on the south side of Bucclcuch Place just opposite 
to Geoige Square where Scott’s father had lived at the time 
when Scott was a boy. At the back our house looked clear out 
towards the Meadows, with no houses intervening. We lived 
there for three years and a half, and I was not at all disappointed 
with Edinburgh: it still seemed to me very romantic, and I 
became very fond of it. 

In the spring of 1908, however, my friend had to move to 
London, having been appointed to a post in the Board of Edu- 
cation; and it happened that at the same time two of my sisters 
wished to set up house together somewhere near London and 
wished that I should join them. After house hunting in a good 
many different directions in the neighborhood of London, we 
found a house on The Green, at Richmond, Surrey, which we 
thought would suit us. The Green has a good deal of charm, 
with the row of red-brick Georgian houses called “Maids of 
Honour” Row, along one side of it, and the still older red-brick 
palace in which Elizabeth died in its far corner. Our house more- 
over looked out behind over the old Deer Park. I lived at Rich- 
mond, as I had at Edinburgh, for thpee years and a half, and I 
became very fond of Richmond also. 
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During these seven years, half of which were spent at Edin- 
burgh and half at Richmond, I worked at philosophy as' hard 
as, though no harder than, I had worked during the six years 
of my Fellowship. At the beginning of the period I spent at 
Edinburgh what I was chiefly occupied with was trying to un- 
derstand RusselPs Prmotfles of Mathematics^ a thing which I 
found very difficult since the book was full of conceptions which 
were quite new to me. Many parts of it I never did succeed in 
understanding, but the earlier fundamental parts about logic I 
think I did in the end succeed in understanding pretty thorough- 
ly. I was helped in understanding by the fact that, as I men- 
tioned before, I did not merely think about and read over and 
over again what seemed to me to be of cardinal importance, but 
actually wrote a long review of the book. When I try to write 
about a thing I always find that there are points about it which 
I had not understood, although, so long as I merely thought 
about it, I had supposed I was quite clear. But, besides this work 
on the Prinaples of MathematicSy I also at Edinburgh wrote 
several papers. One of these was my paper on William James’ 
little book called Pragmatism, which I still think to have been 
a good piece of work, although at the end of it I slide over some 
difliculties, which ought to have been fully thought out! 

At Richmond I was again invited to give two courses of ten 
lectures each, this time at the Morley College in Waterloo 
Road. These lectures, which were called lectures on Metaphysics, 
I wrote out in a completely finished form and merely read them 
to my audience, just as I had done earlier with my lectures on 
Ethics. And later on at Richmond I was mainly occupied in 
writing my small book called Ethics for the Home University 
Library, 'This book I myself like better than Principia Etluca, 
because it seems to me to be much clearer and far less full of 
confusions and invalid arguments.' 

IV. Twenty-eight Years’ Teaching at Cambridge. 

1911-1939 

In 1911 1 was asked if I would return to Cambridge, in order 
to hold one of the two University Lectureships in Moral Sci- 
ence. The Lectureship in question was being vacated, owing to 
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the fact that Dr. J. N. Keynes, the author of Formal Logic, who 
had held it for many years, had now been elected to the office 
of Registrary of the University. The salary attached to a Uni- 
versity Lectureship at Cambridge at that time, unless it was 
specially endowed, as this one was not, was only £^0 'per annum. 
In addition, a Lecturer was entitled to the fees paid by those 
who attended his lectures, but, since the number of students 
taking Moral Science at Cambridge is always very small, these 
fees could hardly amount to as much as £ioo per annum. This 
system was only possible, because, in general. University Lec- 
turers were also Fellows of some college. I, if I were appointed 
to this Lectureship, should not be a Fellow of any College} but 
I had sufficient private means to make the scantiness of the pay 
a matter of no importance to me whatever, and, the moment 
the suggestion was made to me, I felt no doubt at all that I 
should like to hold the Lectureship, in fact, I jumped at the sug- 
gestion. Why I did, I really do not know. No doubt, paitly, the 
idea of teaching was attractive to me. Also, no doubt, after seven 
years’ absence from Cambridge, I now liked the idea of going 
back there. But yet I should never have thought of going back 
there, as I quite easily might have done, if no official position 
had been offered to me. Whatever the reasons may have been, 
I wanted to accept, if possible. But there was one difficulty in 
the way. The two Lectureships in Moial Science were not ap- 
propriated to any particular subject. How the subjects, on which 
It was necessary that lectures should be given for the Tripos, 
should be distributed among the Professors and Lecturers was a 
matter of mutual arrangement. But, in fact, if I held this Lec- 
tureship, I should be wanted to lecture either on Logic or on 
Psychology for Pait I of the Tripos. Neither of these was my 
subject, and I had never received any teaching in either of them, 
as I had never taken Part I of the Tripos. On Logic I felt at 
once that I really was not competent to lecture. For one thing, 
I knew that the Lecturer in Logic would be expected to deal in 
some detail with the theory of the Syllogism as expounded, for 
instance, in Keynes’ Formal Logic-, and, though I had read that 
book and others on the subject, I had never been much interested 
in the Moods and Figures, and had never taken any pains to 
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familiarise myself with the different technical terms and the 
technique of the subject. Perhaps I ought to have felt that I was 
equally incompetent to lecture on Psydiology; but here the case 
seemed to me to be different. I knew, of course, practically 
nothing of Experimental Psychology; but the teaching of that 
subject in Cambridge was already well provided for by Dr. 
C. S. Myers, and it seemed to me that a great part of what was 
required to be taught, under the name of PsycJiology, for Part 
I of the Tripos, was really not an empirical science at all but a 
part of philosophy — something which might fairly be said to 
belong to the Philosophy of Mind. The chief books that were 
recommended for the subject — such books as Ward’s article in 
the Encyclofaedta Britannica, Stout’s Manual and Analytic 
Psychology, and James’ Principles of Psychology — seemed to 
me largely to consist of what was strictly philosophy; I had read 
all these books with a good deal of attention, and a good many of 
the subjects discussed in them were subjects on which I had 
thought a great deal and thought as hard as I could. It seemed 
to me, therefore, that, if I might lecture on Psychology, I was 
already fairly competent to deal with a good part of the sub- 
jects I should be expected to cover, and might reasonably expect 
to be able to fill up lacmae by further reading. But Keynes, 
whose Lectureship I was to fill, had lectured on Logic, not on 
Psychology. The lecturing on Psychology for Part I had hither- 
to been done by the other University Lecturer, Mr. W. E. John- 
son; so that, if I was to lecture on Psychology, Mr. Johnson 
would have to change over from Psychology to Logic. Mr. 
Johnson was willing to do this, and I hope and believe that he 
was positively glad to make the change, since Logic had always 
been the subject at which he had worked most and in which he 
was primarily interested. Thus it came about that I was ap- 
pointed to the vacant Lectureship, with the understanding that 
I was to lecture on Psychology for Part I of the Tripos. 

Accordingly in October 19 ii there began a succession of 
twenty-eight years, during every term in which I was lecturing 
at Cambridge. As regards the amount of lecturing I did and the 
subjects on which I lectured, the whole period may be divided 
into three parts. From i9iitoi9i8I only gave three lectures a 
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week, nominally on Psychology for Part I. But m 1918 Ward, 
knowing that I should like to lecture on other philosophical sub- 
jects, proposed that I should undertake part of the work which 
he had hitherto included in his course on “Metaphysics” for 
Part II of the Tripos. For each subject in the Tripos a schedule 
is officially published summarising the topics which that sub- 
ject is supposed to cover. The part of the subject of “Meta- 
physics” which Ward proposed to hand over to me was what 
was called in the schedule “Philosophy of Nature;” and I ac- 
cepted his offer very gratefully. It was arranged that I should 
only lecture two days a week on this new subject, and according- 
ly for the next seven years I was lecturing five days a week, 
instead of only three as heretofore, continuing to give three days 
to my original course on Psychology, and adding two more for 
the new course on Philosophy of Nature. Finally, in 1925, when 
I succeeded Ward as Professor of Mental Philosophy ancl Logic, 
I reverted to my original practice of giving only three lectures 
a week, dropping entirely my course on Psychology, which could 
then be taken over by someone else, and giving three lectures a 
week, nominally on “Metaphysics” for Part II of the Tripos. 
Accordingly for the fourteen years from 1925 to 1939, in which 
latter year I had reached the age of 65 at which Professors under 
the new Statutes are obliged to retire, I was again only lecturing 
three days a week, except for one year in which it happened to 
be convenient for my colleagues that I should also undertake 
the course on “Elements of Philosophy” for Part I of the 
Tripos, and in which consequently I was again lecturing five 
days a week. But throughout the whole period of twenty-eight 
years, from 191 1 to 1939, 1 followed the example of McTaggart 
in holding, in connection with each course, what McTaggart 
called a “Conversation Class” for one hour a week. This was an 
opportunity for the audience to ask questions and discuss topics 
in connection with the lectures of the week, and it seems to me 
that such discussion classes form a very important and necessary 
adjunct to any course of lectures on philosophy. 

When I was appointed to this Lectureship, I had bad no ex- 
perience of lecturing as often as three times a week, and I 
thought, very naturally, that I had better try to prepare in the 
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vacation, before the term began, the greater part of the lectures 
which I should have to give in the first term. Accordingly I 
set about doing this. I found at once that every point I wanted 
to talk about required a great deal of thinking before I could get 
as clear about it as I wanted to be, and I proceeded to spend the 
necessaiy amount of time in doing this. But, following this 
method, I found that at the end of a month I had scarcely pre- 
pared enough material for a single lecture I Consequently, when 
term began, I found that, for the greater part of my lectures, I 
should have to depend upon preparing each in the two days 
which intervened between it and the one immediately preced- 
ing it. And this method of preparing my lectures — ^from hand to 
mouth, so to speak — ^has been the method which I have followed 
in the case of far the greater part of my Cambridge lectures 
right from the beginning in 1911 to the end in 1939. It might 
be thought that, having prepared a course one year, I could 
repeat it again next year, and I have in fact done this to some 
extent, especially in those years in which I had to lecture five 
days a week. But m most years I have only repeated to a very 
slight extent what I had said in a previous year: as a rule, I 
have prepared a new set of lectures each year. I did this chiefly 
because I was always each year dissatisfied with what I had said 
on any given point the year before, and wanted to think more 
about it and improve my treatment, and because also I generally 
wanted to deal with some new points — ^points on which I had 
never lectured at all before; but I am afraid it must be owned 
that It was partly because I felt a great reluctance to read 
through again what I had written a year or several years before, 
and much preferred to try to think out the same topic or a new 
one afresh. I think that this habit of preparing new lectures 
every year must have involved some waste of effort. I some- 
times forgot how I had treated a particular point, and had to 
think it all out again, when, if I had only re-read my earlier 
treatment, I could have reached the same conclusion in less time. 
But I thihk my method had one advantage — ^namely, that what 
I said in any year was almost always something in which I my- 
self was keenly interested at the moment and which had the 
charm of novdty for me. Of course, it does not follow that. 
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because you. yourself are keenly interested in what you say, your 
audience will be so too; but I think that, other things being 
equal, it makes it more likely that they will be, 

I never simply read these official Cambridge lectures, as I 
had read my London ones, nor did I ever write them out in 
finished form — in a form such that they could have been pub- 
lished as they stood, which I had done with the London ones. 
What I did was to write out very full notes — notes so full that, 
if I had merely read them out, to do so would have taken up 
almost the whole fifty minutes of lecture- time; and then, hav- 
ing written them out, I made a point of having an hour or more 
of free time immediately before each lecture, in which I read 
them through and fixed in my mind as well as I could just what 
I wanted to say After this, I needed in lecturing hardly to refer 
to my notes at all ’ I just talked; and in talking of course I added 
some things which were not in my notes, and sometimes, I am 
sorry to say, left out things which were in them and which ought 
to have been said. It has happened to me, though very rarely, 
that I forgot to take my notes with me to the lecturc-room; but 
I found that I could lecture just as well without them as with 
them. 

I have to confess that never, in any year, did I come any- 
where near to covering the whole of the topics upon which I was 
supposed to be lecturing, and which were given in the official 
Schedule. I went Into such detail upon earlier parts of the pro- 
gramme, that later parts had to be omitted altogether. I dare 
say that some of my audience were annoyed, and justly annoyed, 
at my failure to cover the ground; but I think that some at least 
were glad to have the detailed treatment of particular points, 
which could not have been given to any, if I had tried to deal 
with all. 

Since, for the whole of each term, I was occupied in preparing 
new lectures, I could hardly ever, in term-time, write anything 
for publication. Fortunately the Cambridge terms are very 
short, two of them of eight weeks each, and the third (so far as 
lecturing is concerned) of six at most; and in the vacations there 
was time for reading and writing. On some occasions I had to 
write for publication in term-time in addition to preparing my 
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lectures, and on such occasions I think I really did, for a time, 
work vety hard indeed. 

There are a few other matters, falling within these years from 
1911-1939) which I think ought to be mentioned. 

In 1912 I became acquainted with Wittgenstein. During the 
first year in which he was at Cambridge he attended my lectures 
on Psychology} but it was only during the next two years that 
I got to know him at all well. When I did get to know him, I 
soon came to feel that he was much cleverer at philosophy than 
I was, and not only cleverer, but also much more profound, and 
with a much better insight into the sort of inquiry which was 
really important and best worth pursuing, and into the best 
method of pursuing such inquiries. I did not see him again, after 
1914, until he returned to Cambridge in 1929, but when his 
Trauatus Logtco-Philoso'phtcus came out, I read it again and 
again, trying to learn from it. It is a book which I admired and 
do admire extremely. There is, of course, a great deal in it which 
I was not able to understand, but many things I thought I did 
understand, and found them very enlightening. When he came 
back to Cambridge in 1929 I attended his lectures for several 
years in succession, always with admiration. How far he has 
influenced positively anything that I have written, I cannot tell, 
but he certainly has had the effect of making me very distrustful 
about many things which, but for him, I should have been 
inclined to assert positively. He has made me think that what 
is required for the solution of philosophical problems which 
baffle me, is a method quite different from any which I have 
ever used — a method which he himself uses successfully, but 
which I have never been able to understand clearly enough to 
use it myself ./I am glad to think that he is my successor in the • 
Professorship at Cambridge. 

At sometime in the years 1912- 1914 Stout asked me to re- 
view for Mind Prof. C. D. Broad’s first published work. Physics, 
Perception and Reality. I gladly undertook to review it, but I 
never fulfilled my promise! After about four years, during 
which I had failed to produce a review, Stout asked Russell to 
review it instead; and he, of course, produced a review promptly 
and effiaently. I should like hereby to tender to Broad my 
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apologies for my failure- I hope that he has, at least partially, 
forgiven me. I can assure him that my failure was not for any 
want of trying. I did in fact write an immense amount about his 
book, but I found myself entangled with fundamental prob- 
lems, which it seemed to me that I must solve before I could 
review the book as well as it deserved. I do not think I have 
often failed to fulfil, in some fashion or other, a promise which 
I had definitely given this is the most scandalous instance' Of 
all living philosophers, it is Broad’s work, next to Russell’s 
and Wittgenstein’s, that I have thought it worth while to study 
most carefully, and I have several times lectured in detail upon 
particular points in it. 

At the end of the year 1916 I had the great good fortune to be 
married to Miss D. M. Ely, a young lady with whom I had 
become acquainted when she attended my lectures in the aca- 
demic year 1915-1916. We have since had the happiness of 
being the parents of two sons. The elder, Nicholas, who is al- 
ready becoming known as a poet, was born in November, 1918, 
a few days after the Armistice which concluded the Great War 
of 1914-1918. The younger, Timothy, was born a little more 
than three years later in February, 192a; and, before he was 
seventeen, he won an Entrance Scholarship at Trinity, of 
maximum value, for “Moral Science.” He got a First Class in 
Part I of the Moral Sciences Tripos in 1941, but since then his 
University career has been interrupted owing to the present war. 

From i9iitoi9i6I was allowed, as a Past Fellow who was 
also holding a University office, to occupy rooms at Trinity, 
though not Fellows’ rooms — a privilege which I greatly valued. 
For these five years I dined regularly in Hall and thus came to 
renew my acquaintance with many members of the High Table 
whom I had scarcely seen since my Fellowship elapsed in 1904, 
and to make the acquaintance of others who had become Fellows 
since that time. On my marriage at the end of 1916, 1 , of course, 
ceased to reside in Trinity j and from that date till 1925, when 
I was elected to a Professorial Fellowship on the occasion of my 
appointment to the Professorship in the University, I visited the 
College almost as rarely as during the seven years which I spent 
away from Cambridge. On my re-election to a Fellowship in 
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1925 I adopted the practice, common among married Fellows, 
of dmmg m the Hall regularly every Sunday, and thus renewed 
contact with the College, though, of course, not so closely as 
when I was living m College, I continued this practice down to 
September 1940, when I went to the United States, and have 
greatly valued my association with the Fellows of Trinity. I am 
very proud of having been one of their number — an honour 
which I have shared with many of the philosophers whom I have 
had occasion to mention, Sidgwick, Ward, McTaggart, Russell, 
Broad, and Wittgenstein, as well as with one whom I have only 
mentioned once incidentally, but to whom I owe not a little and 
whom I regard with the warmest feelings of affection, namely, 
Whitehead. 

In the academic year 1916-1917, besides giving my own lec- 
tures on Psychology, I also attended the lectures on Advanced 
Lome of the other University Lecturer, Mr. W. E. Johnson. 
During the first twelve years I spent at Cambridge I had seen 
very little of Johnson, never having attended his lectures, since 
I did not take Part I of the Tripos. But after my return to Cam- 
bridge in 1 91 1, as one of his colleagues, I began to see a good 
deal of him, and he is one of the Cambridge philosophers whose 
conversation I have valued most: I loved to talk with him about 
philosophy. When his Logic came out, I read it eagerly, and 
this is one of the books on points m which I have lectured in 
detail. 

In the early twenties F. P. Ramsey attended at least one 
course of my lectures. I had soon come to feel of him, as of 
Wittgenstein, that he was very much cleverer than I was, and 
consequently I felt distinctly nervous in lecturing before him: I 
was afraid that he would see some gross absurdity in things 
which I said, of which I was quite unconscious. In the course of 
the twenties I had a good deal of discussion with him, and, just 
before his final illness, he proposed that we should meet regu- 
larly once a week to discuss philosophical questions together. 
How I wish that those discussions had taken place' I think that 
I might really have learnt a great deal from them. But I need 
not here say any more about Ramsey, because I have tried to 
express my feelings about him in the Preface which I wrote for 
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the posthumous collection of his essays entitled T h& Foufidations 
of Mathemattcs, 

In 1920, on Stout’s retirement from the Editorship of Mind, 
an oiSce which he had held since the beginning of the “New 
Series” in 1892, 1 was asked to succeed him as Editor j I began 
in 1921, and have now been Editor for more than twenty years. 
Stout gave me all possible assistance at the start, and explained 
to me fully the principles on which he had worked. I did not 
see any need for any change in those principles, and have merely 
tried to follow his example. Neither he nor I have ever adopted 
the policy (except, perhaps, on rare occasions) of asking for arti- 
cles. we have relied, in general, so far as ai tides were con- 
cerned, on those which were volunteered to us. And I have 
found as a rule, that I have had a superfluity of suitable material 
offered to me, rather than a lack of it. What I have found most 
difficult has been to decide, as between a number of different 
articles, all of which seemed to me to display sufficient ability 
to be worthy of acceptance but which could not all be accepted 
for lack of space, which was the most deserving 5 and no doubt my 
judgment may often have been wrong: I may have accepted 
what I ought to have refused, and refused what I ought to have 
accepted. I think, however, that I have succeeded in lieing im- 
partial as between different schools of philosophy. I have tried, 
in accordance with the principles laid down when Mind was 
started and repeated by Stout in the Editorial which he wrote 
at the beginning of the New Series, to let merit, or, in other 
words, the ability which a writer displays, and not the opinions 
which he holds, be the sole criterion of whether his work should 
be accepted. The only departure from this principle which I am 
conscious of having now and then allowed myself, is that, where 
a writer had a considerable reputation, I have sometimes thought 
that I ought to accept an article by him, even though the article 
in question seemed to me, personally, to fall below the level of 
ability which I should have required from an unknown writer. 
The most noticeable difference between Mind under me and 
Mind under Stout seems to me to be that under me the number 
of book reviews has considerably diminished. This has been part- 
ly deliberate: under Stout there were a great number of very 
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short reviews, and I have thought (perhaps wrongly) that very 
short reviews were hardly of any use. But it is partly, I am 
afraid, owing to lack of thoroughly business-like habits on my 
part, and partly also because, knowing what a tax I should have 
felt It myself to have to write a review, I have been shy about 
asking others to undertake the task. Whatever the reason, I am 
afraid it is the case that I have failed to get reviewed a good 
many books which ought to have been reviewed. To the many 
reviewers who have reviewed for me I feel deeply obliged. In 
other respects, I hope that Mind under me has not fallen below 
the high standard of Mind under Stout j but of this, of course, I 
am not a good judge. 

In 1913 I applied for and was granted the degree of Litt.D. 
in my own University. And in 1918 I was elected a Fellow of 
the British Academy and also received the Honorary Degree of 
LL.D. from the University of St. Andrews. 

V. After September, 1939 

At the end of September 1939 I ceased, in accordance with 
the University Statutes, to hold my Professorship at Cambridge, 
though I still continued to be a Fellow of Tnnity, in accordance 
with the College Statutes, which enact that any Fellow who has 
completed his term of service in a university office shall hold 
his Fellowship for life. The title of my Professorship had been 
changed by the University during my tenure of it, so that, 
whereas Ward, the first holder, had been Professor of Mental 
Philosophy and Logic, and that had also been my title for 
several years after I succeeded him, yet when I retired, I had 
for several years been Professor, not of Mental Philosophy and 
Logic, but of Philosophy, and am now Emeritus Professor of 
Philosophy. 

When I retired I ceased to lecture at Cambridge, but I did 
not cease to lecture. I had been invited to lecture once a week 
at Oxford during the Michaelmas term of 1939, and also, on 
each occasion when I went over there, to hold a discussion class. 
I lectured there to a very much larger audience than had ever 
attended a course of lectures by me before; and, as for the dis- 
cussions, I thought we had some very good ones. I enjoyed 
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these weekly visits to Oxford very much indeed, chiefly be- 
cause of the Oxford philosophers I met there, many of whom I 
had, of course, known before j but partly also because Oxford, 
like Edinburgh, is a romantic place to me. it was a pleasure to 
be sleeping in Christ Church, and to hear Great Tom strike the 
hours. 

And this was not the end of my lecturing, for at the begin- 
ning of August, 1 940, I received a cable asking me if I would 
accept a Visiting Professorship at Smith College for the first 
semester of the academic year 1940-1941. I accepted, and my 
wife and I succeeded in reaching New York at the beginning of 
October. At Smith College I lectured once a week, and also 
held discussion classes, I did the same at Princeton where I was 
invited for the Spring Semester of 1941 ; I did the same at Mills 
College, California, where I was invited for the Autumn semes- 
ter of 1941 ; and, at the moment of writing, I am doing the 
same at Columbia University. All these courses of lectures, as 
well as the Oxford ones, have been like my Cambridge ones in 
the respects that each lecture in a course (except the first) was 
prepared in the interval between it and the one before, that none 
of them was written out in finished form, and that I talked them 
and did not read them. And these five courses, taken together, 
have also resembled any typical five of my Cambridge courses, 
in that though all of them were supposed to be roughly on the 
same subject “Sense-perception,” yet every one of them was 
almost completely different from every other. When I lectured 
on “Metaphysics” at Cambridge I generally, in each year, lec- 
tured on a completely different subject. I cannot say that I have 
done this in these five courses on “Sense-perception,” and yet 
they have been very different indeed from one another. This 
has been partly because, when I began each later course, I was 
dissatisfied with what I had said in earlier ones; partly because 
in the case of each lecture I have allowed myself to be guided as 
to what I should say in it by what was said in the discussion 
which followed the one before; and partly because new points 
have occurred to me, into which, at the moment, it seemed more 
important to enter. 

Besides these four courses in America, I have also given single 
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lectures at a large number of American Universities; but these 
were in every case lectures which had been written out in a fin- 
ished form and which I read to my audience. 

I had never visited the United States until October 1940, and 
had expected that I never should visit them. But I have felt 
very much at home over here. Americans seem to me, on the 
whole, very like English people. There is an obvious difference 
in the way in which the language is spoken, and here I confess I 
prefer the English way. But the other difference which seems to 
me most striking is in favour of America. I should not like to 
seem to imply that English people are not in general very 
friendly I think they are. But it has struck me that Americans 
are more generally and more markedly friendly. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it is absurd to try to make generalizations about the dif- 
ferences between two such peoples as the people of the United 
States and the people of Great Britain. What is certain is that my 
wife and I have experienced over here a kindness and hospitality, 
for which we are very grateful. 



New York, February *7, 194a 
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F rom the many topics in Moore’s ethical writings which 
might profitably be discussed I am going to choose two in 
the present paper. They are (i) his attempted refutation of 
Ethical Egoism, and ( 2 ) his distinction between “Natural” and 
“Non-natural” characteristics, and his doctrine that the word 
“good” (in one very important use of it) is a name for a certain 
non-natural characteristic. 

(i) Ethical Egoism 

I shall begin by defining three opposed terms, viz , “Ethical 
Egoism,” “Ethical Neutralism,” and “Ethical Altruism.” The 
second of these is the doctrine which Moore accepts in Princtpa 
Ethical the other two are extreme deviations from it in opposite 
directions. It will therefore be best to start with ethical neu- 
tralism. 

The neutralist theory is that no-one has any special duty to 
himself as such, and that no-one has any special duty to others 
as such. The fundamental duty of each of us is simply to 
maximise, so far as he can, the balance of good over bad experi- 
ences throughout the whole aggregate of contemporary and fu- 
ture conscious beings. Suppose that A, by giving to 5 a good 
experience at the cost of foregoing a good experience or incur- 
ring a bad one himself, can Increase this balance more than by 
any other means; then it is Ah duty to do so. Suppose, on the 
other hand, that A, by getting a good experience for himself at 
the cost of depriving 5 of a good experience or giving him a bad 
one, can increase this balance more than by any other means; 
then it is equally Ah duty to do so. 
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Ethical Egoism is the doctrine that each man has a predomi- 
nant obligation towards himself as such. Ethical Altruism is 
the doctrine that each man has a predominant obligation towards 
others as such. These doctrines might be held in milder or more 
rigid forms according to the degree of predominance which they 
ascribe to the egoistic or the altruistic obligation respectively. 
The extreme form of Ethical Egoism would hold that each man 
has an ultimate obligation only towards himself. The extreme 
form of Ethical Altruism would hold that each man has an ulti- 
mate obligation only towards others. According to the former 
extreme each man’s only duty is to develop his own nature 
and dispositions to the utmost and to give himself the most 
favourable balance that he can of good over bad experiences. He 
will be concerned with the development and the experiences of 
other persons only in so far as these may affect, favourably or 
unfavourably, his own development and his own experience. This 
doctrine seems to have been held by Spi noza . The extreme form 
of Ethical Altruism would hold that each man’s only duty is to 
develop to the utmost the natures and the dispositions of all 
other persons whom he can affect and to give them the most 
favourable balance that he can of good over bad experiences. 
He will be concerned with his own experiences only in so far as 
they may affect, favourably or unfavourably, the development 
and experiences of other persons. 

Now Moore professes to show in Prindpa Ethica (96-105) 
that Ethical Egoism is self-contradictory j and, if his argument 
were valid, a very similar argument could be used to refute 
Ethical Altruism. He alleges that Ethical Egoism involves the 
absurdity that each man’s good is the sole good, although each 
man’s gopd is different from any other man’s good. In my 
opinion it involves nothing of the kind, and I will now try to 
justify that opinion. 

First of all, what do we mean by such phrases as “Smith’s 
good” or “Jones’ evil?” The good of Smith is just those good 
experiences, dispositions, etc., which are Smith’s j and the evil 
of Jones is just those bad experiences, dispositions, etc., which 
are Jones’. 

Suppose now that A is an ethics! egoist. He can admit that, if 
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a certain experience or disposition of his is good, a precisely 
similar experience or disposition of 5 ’s will be also and equally 
good. But he will assert that it is not his duty to produce good 
experiences and dispositions as such, without regard to the ques- 
tion of who will have them, A has an obligation to produce good 
experiences and dispositions in Mtnself, and no such direct obli- 
gation to produce them in S or in anyone else, A recognises that 
B has no such direct obligation to produce them in A or in any- 
one else. This doctrine does not contradict itself in any way. 

What it does contradict is Sidgwick’s second axiom about 
goodness and our obligations in respect of produang it. This is 
stated as follows in Book III, Chapter XIII of Sidgwick’s 
Methods of Ethics (38 a, in the sixth edition) — . . as a 
rational being I am bound to aim at good generally — so far as it 
IS attainable by my efforts — ^not merely at a particular part of 
it.” Since Sidgwick was an ethical hedonist, he held that n othing 
i s intrinsically good or bad except experiences. Therefore, to 
“aim at good” will mean to try to produce good experiences and 
to avert or diminish bad experiences. Therefore this aidom 
means that it is each pei son’s duty to try to produce the greatest 
possible net balance of good over bad experiences among all the 
consaous beings whom he can affect, and that he has no direct 
obligation to produce such experiences in one rather than in an- 
other person or set of persons, e.g , in himself as such or in 
others as such. Suppose he confines his efforts to himself or to 
his family or to his social class or to his countrymen, or even to 
that very extended but still restricted group which consists of 
everyone but himself} then he will always need some positive 
justification for this restriction. And the only admissible justifi- 
cation is that, owing to his spedal limitations or their special rela- 
tions to him, he can produce more good on the whole by con- 
fining his efforts to a certain restricted set of conscious beings. 
Any restriction in the range of one’s beneficent activities needs 
ethical justification, and this is the only valid ethical justifica- 
tion for It. 

It is evident, then, that Sidgwick’s axiom is equivalent to the 
assertion of ethical neutralism, and that ethical egoism is incon- 
sistent with it. But this does not make ethical egoism self-con- 
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tradictory; and, unless Sidgwick’s axiom be self-evidently true, 
the inconsistency of ethical egoism with it does not refute that 
doctrine. 

Precisely similar remarks would apply to any argument 
against ethical altruism on the same lines as Moore’s argument 
against ethical egoism. Suppose that A is an ethical altruist He 
can admit that, if a certain experience or disposition of 5’s is 
good, a precisely similar experience or disposition of his own 
will be also and equally good. But he asserts that it is not his 
duty to produce good experiences and dispositions as such, with- 
out regard to the question of who will have them. A has an 
obligation to produce good experiences and dispositions in others^ 
and no such direct obligation to produce them in himself A 
recognises that B has an obligation to produce good experiences 
and dispositions in A and in everyone except P, and that B has 
no obligation to produce them m B. This doctrine, again, con- 
tradicts Sidgwick’s second axiom about goodness and our obli- 
gations in producing it. But it is not j.?//-contradictory, and, 
unless Sidgwick’s axiom be self-evident, the inconsistency of 
ethical altiuism with it does not refute the latter doctrine. 

An illuminating way of putting the difference between ethical 
neutralism and the other two theories is the following. Ethical 
neutralism assumes that there is a certain one state of affairs — 
“the sole good” — at which everyone ought to aim as an ultimate 
end. Differences in the proximate ends of different persons can 
be justified only in so far as the one ultimate end is best secured 
in practice by different persons aiming, not directly at it, but at 
different proximate ends of a more limited kind. The other two 
theories deny that there is any one state of affairs at which every- 
one ought to aim even as an ultimate end. In fact each theory 
holds that there are as many ultimate ends as there arc agents. 
On the egoistic theory the ultimate end at which A should aim is 
the maximum balance of good over evil in Ah experiences and 
dispositions. The ultimate end at which B should aim is the 
maximum balance of good over evil in 5’s experiences and dis- 
positions. And so on for C, D, etc. On the altruistic theory the 
ultimate end at which A should aim is the maximum balance of 
good over evil in the experiences and dispositions of all others- 
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than- A. The ultimate end at which B should aim is the maxi- 
mum balance of good over evil in the experiences and disposi- 
tions of all others-than-B . And so on for C, D, etc. The main 
difference between the two theories is that for egoism the various 
ultimate ends are mutually exclusive, whilst for altruism any 
two of them have a very large field in common. 

Now there is nothing self-contradictory in the doctiine that, 
corresponding to each different person, there is a different state 
of affairs at which he and he only ought to aim as an ultimate 
end. And there is nothing self-contradictory m the doctrine, 
which is entailed by this, that there is no one state of affairs at 
which everyone ought to aim as an ultimate end. Moore simply 
assumes, in common with Sidgwick, that there must be a certain 
state of affairs which is the ultimate end at which everyone ought 
to aim, shows that ethical egoism is inconsistent with this as- 
sumption 5 and then unjustifiably accuses ethical egoism of being 
j<?//-contradictory. 

Granted that even the extreme forms of ethical egoism and 
ethical altruism are internally consistent, is there any reason to 
accept or to reject either of them? 

(i) If ethical neutralism were true, they could both be re- 
jected. Now the following argument can be produced in favour 
of ethical neutralism. On any theory except this it will sometimes 
be right for a person to do an act which will obviously produce 
less good or more evil than some other alternative act which is 
open to him at the time. E.g., it is often the case that A could 
either (i) do an act which would add something to his well-being 
at the cost of diminishing B^s by a certain amount, or (11) do an- 
other act which would increase his own well-being rather less 
at the cost of di mi nis h ing B^s very much less. Plainly A would 
in general be producing more good by doing the latter act than 
by doing the former. But, if ethical egoism be true, it would be 
his duty to do the former and to avoid doing the latter. Again, 
It IS often the case that A could either (i) do an act which would 
add something to 5 ’s well-being at the cost of diminishing his 
own by a certain amount, or (li) do another act which would 
increase 5’s well-being rather less and diminish his own very 
mmh less. Plainly A would in general be producing more good 
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by doing the latter act than by doing the former. But, if ethical 
altruism be true, it would be his duty to do the former and to 
avoid doing the latter. I think, therefore, that ethical neutralism 
is the only one of the three types of theory which can l^e com- 
bined with the doctrine that the right act in any situation will 
always coincide with the optimific act in that situation. Since 
Utilitarians hold the latter view, they ought to hold the former j 
and so Sidgwick was right, as a Utilitarian, to lay down an 
axiom which is equivalent to ethical neutralism. 

It is possible, however, to distinguish between what I call an 
“optiimjwg^^ act, and what I have called an “optim?_/ic” act; and 
it might be possible to combine ethical altruism with the doctrine 
that the right act always coincides with the optimising act I will 
now explain this distinction and justify this assertion. Suppose 
that a certain act a is done in a certain situation S, and that the 
amount of value in the universe is thereby changed. It is possible 
to distinguish two quite different contributions which this act 
may make to the amount of value in the world. They may be 
called Its direct and its consequential contributions. The act may 
have qualities which make it intrinsically good or bad. Even if 
it has not, it will have non-causal relations to other factors in 
the contemporary and the past situation which forms its con- 
text; and in virtue of these the whole composed of the act and 
the situation may be better or worse than the situation by itself 
or the situation combined with a different act. Any value, posi- 
tive or negative, which accrues in this way to the universe 
through the occurrence of this act may be called its “direct” 
contribution. Again, the act co-opeiates as a cause-factor with 
other factors in the contemporary situation and thus leads to a 
train of consequences which are different from those which 
would have followed if no act or a different act had been done. 
Any value or disvalue which accrues to the universe through the 
values or disvalues of the consequences of an act may be called 
its “consequential” contribution. The “total” contribution of an 
act consists of its direct and its consequential contributions. An 
“optimlj/jc” act in a given situation may be defined as one whose 
consequential contribution to the value in the universe is at least 
as great as that of any alternative act open to the agent. An 
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act m a given situation is one whose total contri- 
bution to the value in the universe is at least as great as that of 
any alternative act open to the agent. 

Let us now apply these notions. Suppose that there is a situa- 
tion in which A can either (i) do an act which will increase Bh 
well-being at the cost of considerably diminishing his own, or 
(ii) do an act which would add rather less to 5^s well-being 
and dimmish his own very much less. Suppose further that an 
act of self-sacrifice has, as such, a certain amount of moral value. 
Then it might be that the direct contribution which the former 
act would make, as an act of self-sacrifice, more than counter- 
balances the consequential diminution which it causes by de- 
creasing the agent’s own well-being. So an altruistic act might 
be the optimising act even when it is not the optimific act. 

Now common-sense does ascribe considerable positive value 
to acts of voluntary self-sacrifice as such. It is therefore conceiv- 
able that the right act, on the extreme altruistic view, might 
always coincide with the optimising act. But it is not necessary 
that it should, and it seems most unhkely that it always would. 
For it seems easy to conceive situations in which the most altruis- 
tic act possible would increase the well-being of others very 
slightly and would diminish that of the agent very much, whilst 
some other possible act would increase the well-being of others 
only a little less and would positively increase that of the agent. 
In such a situation it is most unlikely that the most altruistic act 
would be an optimising act, even when its direct contribution to 
the goodness in the universe, as an act of self-sacrifice, was taken 
into account. 

It is quite plain that no attempt on these lines to reconcile 
ethical egotsm with the doctrine that the right act coincides 
with the optimising act would be plausible. For common-sense 
attaches no positive value to an act of sacrificing others for one’s 
own benefit, as such. Therefore, when what would be the right 
act on the extreme egoistic view foils to coincide with the opti- 
mifi,c act, it is impossible that it should coinade with the optimis- 
ing act. 

The upshot of this discussion is as follows. Many people find 
it self-evident that the right act in any situation must coindde 
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witli the optimific act. Anyone who does so can safely 1 eject pure 
ethical egoism and pure ethical altruism, and will almost be 
forced to accept ethical neutralism. When the distinction be- 
tween an optimising and an optimific act is pointed out to them 
many of those who thought it evident that the right act must 
coincide with the optimific act would be Inclined to amend their 
doctrine by substituting “optimising” for “optimific.” Such peo- 
ple could safely reject pure egoism. It is not impossible that the 
most altruistic act should coincide with the optimising act even 
when it fails to coincide with the optimific act. But, even if it 
always did so, this would be a merely contingent fact, whilst 
they hold that the coincidence between the right act and the 
optimising act is necessary, since they find it self-evident. And 
It is very unlikely that the most altruistic act would in fact al- 
ways coincide with the optimising act. Therefore the substitution 
of “optimising” for “optimific” would make no difiFerence in the 
end Those who find the coincidence of the right act with the 
optimising act self-evident could safely reject both pure altruism 
and pure egoism, and would have to accept ethical neutralism as 
the only principle of distribution which is compatible with their 
axiom. 

(2) So far we have considered the grounds for accepting ethi- 
cal neutralism, and therefore the indirect reasons for rejccting 
ethical egoism and ethical altruism We will now consider the 
attitude of common-sense towards each of the three alternatives 
when judged on its own merits, (i) Common-sense would re- 
ject pure ethical egoism out of hand as grossly immoral. It is, I 
think, doubtful whether anyone would accept ethical egoism 
unless, like Spinoza, he had already accepted 'psychological 
egoism. If a person is persuaded that it is psychologically im- 
possible for anyone to act non-egoistically, he will have to hold 
that each man’s duties are confined within the sphere which this 
psychological impossibility marks out. But common-sense does 
not accept psychological egoism, though many philosophers 
have done so j and on this point common-sense is right and these 
philosophers are tricked by certain rather subtle ambiguities of 
language. 

(ii) The attitude of common-sense (at any rate in countries 
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where there is a Christian tradition) towards pure ethical altru- 
ism IS different. It would, with an uncomfortable recollection of 
some rather disturbing passages in the Sermon on the Mount, be 
inclined to describe the doctrine as quixotic or impracticable but 
hardly as immoral. Apart from the embarrassment which persons 
in a Christian country feel at saying or implying that Christ 
sometimes talked nonsense, there is a sound practical reason for 
this attitude. We realise that most people are far more likely to 
err on the egoistic than on the altruistic side, that in a world 
where so many people are too egoistic it is as well that some 
people should be too altruistic 5 and that there is something 
heroic in the power to sacrifice one’s own happiness for the good 
of others. We therefore hesitate to condemn publicly even exhi- 
bitions of altruism which we privately regard as excessive. 

(iii) Although common-sense rejects pure egoism and docs 
not really accept pure altruism, I do not think that it is prepared 
to admit neutralism without a struggle It would regard neu- 
tralism as in some directions immorally selfish and in other di- 
rections immorally universalistic. It undoubtedly holds that each 
of us has more urgent obligations to benefit certain persons who 
are specially related to him, e.g., his parents, his children, his 
fellow-countrymen, his benefactors, etc , than to benefit others 
who are not thus related to him. And it would hold that the 
special urgency of these obligations is founded directly on these 
special relations. 

(iv) The ideal of common-sense then is neither pure egoism 
nor pure altruism nor neutralism. I think it may be best described 
as “Self-referential Altriusm.” I will now explain what I mean 
by this. Each of us is born as a member of a family, a citizen of 
a country, and so on. In the course of his life he voluntarily or 
involuntarily becomes a member of many other social groups, 
e.g., a school, a college, a church, a trades-union, etc. Again, he 
gets into special relations of love and friendship with certain 
individuals who are not blood-relations of his. Now the view 
of common-sense is roughly as follows. 

Each of us has a certain obligation to himself, as such. I do 
not think that common-sense considers that a person is under 
<my obligation to make himself haffy, i.e., to “give himself a 
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good time.” Possibly this is because most people have so strong 
a natural tendency to aim at getting the experiences which they 
expect to like and at avoiding those which they expect to dislike. 
On the other hand, the obligation to develop one’s own powers 
and capabilities to the utmost, and to organise one’s various dis- 
positions into a good pattern is considered to be a strong one. 
This kind of action often goes very much against the grain, since 
it conflicts with natural laziness and a natural tendency to aim 
at the easier and more passive kinds of good experience. The 
obligation to make others happy and to prevent or alleviate 
their unhappiness is held to vary in urgency according to the 
nature of their relation to oneself. It is weakest when the others 
stand m no relation to the agent except that of being fellow 
sentient beings. It is strongest when the others are the agent’s 
parents or his children, or non-relatives whom he loves and by 
whom he is loved, or persons from whom he has received special 
benefits deliberately bestowed at some cost to the giver. 

A person’s obligation towards A is more urgent than his 
obligation towards B if it would be right for him to aim at the 
well-being of A before considering that of B, and to begin to 
consider that of B only after he had secured a certain minimum 
for A . The greater this minimum is, the greater is the relative 
urgency of his obligation towards A as compared with his obli- 
gation towards B. 

Now common-sense holds that it is one’s duty to be prepared 
to sacrifice a considerable amount of one’s own well-being to 
secure a quite moderate addition to the net well-being of one’s 
parents or children or benefactors, if this be the only way in which 
one can secure it. But it does not consider that a person has a duty 
to sacrifice much of his own well-being in order to secure even 
a substantial addition to the net well-being of others who stand 
in no specially intimate relations to him. 

Common-sense draws a sharp distinction between making 
oneself happy, and developing one’s own powers and capacities 
to the utmost and organising one’s disposition into a good pat- 
tern. The obligation to make oneself happy is held to be vanish- 
ingly feeble, whilst the obligation to develop and organise one- 
self is held to be very urgent. Hence it is felt to be doubtful how 
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far a person ought to sacrifice self-development and self-culture, 
as distinct from his own happiness, in order to add to the happi- 
ness of others It is only when the claim is very strong, as in the 
case of a child on its parents or of aged and infirm parents on a 
grown-up son or daughter, that common-sense approves of this 
kind of self-sacrifice. Even here it feels considerable hesitation; 
and, apart from such cases, it is extremely embarrassed. It 
realises that it is a good thing on the whole that a certain pro- 
portion of people should voluntarily forego the development of 
a great many valuable aspects of their personality in order to 
live in the slums and add to the well-being of other persons 
who have no specially urgent claims on them. But, whilst it 
admires those who make the sacrifice, it regrets the waste of 
talent; and it is relieved to think that there is no great danger 
of too many gifted persons following their example. On the 
whole it favours a kind of ethical “cfivision of labour.” A certain 
minimum of self-sacrifice and of self-culture is demanded of 
everyone, but, when this minimum has been reached, common- 
sense approves of certain persons specialising in self-culture and 
others m beneficent self-sacrifice. 

Lastly, common-sense considers that each of us has direct 
obligations to certain groups of persons of which he is a mem- 
ber, considered as collective wholes The most obvious case is 
one’s nation, taken as a collective unity. It is held that an Eng- 
lishman, as such, is under an urgent obligation in certain cir- 
cumstances to sacrifice his happiness, his development, and his 
life for England, and is under no such obligation to Germany; 
and that a German is under an obligation in similar circum- 
stances to make a similar sacrifice for Germany, and is under 
no such obligation to England. And so on. It should be noticed 
that Germans, as well as Englishmen, admit that Englishmen 
have this peculiar obligation towards England; and that Eng- 
lishmen, as well as Germans, admit that Germans have this 
peculiar obligation towards Germany. This is clearly recognised 
by the saner citizens of both countries even when they are at war 
with each other. 

It seems to me that the fact that an Englishman considers 
that a German should sacrifice himself for Germany, even when 
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his doing so is detrimental to England, and that a German con- 
siders that an Englishman should sacrifice himself for Eng- 
land, even when his doing so is detrimental to Germany, is of 
some theoretical importance. It certainly suggests that we are 
concerned here with a genuine and objective, though limited, ob- 
ligation; and not with a mere psychological prejudice in favour 
of one’s own nation. Opinion has varied from time to time and 
from place to place as to what hnd^ of group has the most 
urgent obligation on its members. At present, among most 
Western peoples and in Japan, the nation is put in this supreme 
position. Among the Greeks and Romans it was the city. It may 
be that in future it will be a class rather than a nation or a city. 
But common-sense has always held that there is some group for 
which all its members, and only they, were bound in certain 
circumstances to saciifice their happiness, their chances of culture 
and development, and their lives. 

I said that common-sense accepts a kind of “Self-referential 
Altruism.” My meaning should now be clear. Common-sense 
IS altruistic in so far as it consideis that each of us is often under 
an obligation to sacrifice his own happiness, and sometimes to 
sacrifice his own development and life, for the benefit of certain 
other persons and groups, even when it is doubtful whether 
more good will be produced by doing so than by not doing so. 
It tends to admire these acts, as such, even when it regrets the 
necessity for them, and even when it thinks that on the whole 
they had better not have been done. It has no such admiration 
for the attempt to make oneself happy, as such, even when it 
does no harm to others. And, although it admires acts directed 
towards self-development and self-culture, as such, especially 
when they are done in face of external obstacles and internal 
hindrances, its admiration for them is not usually very intense. 

On the other hand, the altruism of common-sense is always 
limited in scope. It does not hold that any of us has an equally 
strong obligation to benefit everyone whom he can affect by his 
actions. According to it, each of us has specially strong obliga- 
tions to benefit certain persons and groups of persons who stand 
in ceitain special relations to himself. And these special rela- 
tions to himself are the ultimate and sufficient ground of these 
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specially urgent obligations. Each person may be regarded as a 
centre of a number of concentric circles The persons and the 
groups to whom he has the most urgent obligations may be re- 
garded as forming the innermost circle. Then comes a circle of 
persons and groups to whom his obligations are moderately 
urgent. Finally there is the outermost arcle of persons (and 
animals) to whom he has only the obligation of ‘‘common 
humanity.” This is what I mean by saying that the altruism 
which common-sense accepts is “self-referential.” 

If this be a fair account of the beliefs of common-sense, what 
line could a person take who found neutralism self-evident? 
And, again, what line could a person take who found it self- 
evident that the right act must coinade with the optimising act 
and was therefore committed at the second move to neutralism? 
The problem is the same for both. He would have to do three 
things. 

(i) He would have to hold that common-sense is mistaken 
in thinking that these speaal obligations are founded directly 
on these special relations (ii) He would have to show that all 
these special obligations, so far as they are valid at all, are 
derivable from the one fundamental obligation to maximise the 
balance of good over evil among contemporary and subsequent 
conscious beings as a whole. He will try to do this by pointing 
out that each of us is limited in his power of helping or harming 
others, m the range of his natural sympathies and affections, and 
in his knowledge of the needs of others. He will argue that, in 
consequence of this, the maximum balance of good over evil 
among conscious beings as a whole is most likely to be secured 
if people do not aim directly at it. It is most likely to be secured 
if 'each aims primarily at the maximum balance of good over 
evil in the members of a limited group consisting of himself and 
those who stand in more or less intimate relations to him. The 
best that the neutralist could hope to achieve on these lines 
would be to reach a system of derived obligations which agreed 
roughly, both in scope and in relative urgency, with that system 
of obligations which common -sense mistakenly thinks to be 
founded directly upon various speaal relationships. In so far 
as this result was achieved he might claim to accept in outline 
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the same set of obligations as common-sense does} to correct 
common-sense morality m matters of detail} and to substitute 
a single coherent system of obligations, deduced from a single 
self-evident ethical principle and a number of admitted psycho- 
logical facts, for a mere heap of unrelated obligations, (iii) To 
complete his case he would have to try to explain, by reference 
to admitted psychological facts and plausible historical hy- 
potheses, how common-sense came to make the fundamental 
mistakes which, according to him, it does make. For common- 
sense rejects the neutralistic principle which he finds self-evident, 
and it regards as ultimate those special obligations of an agent 
towards certain persons and groups which he regards as deriva- 
tive. 

How, if at all, could this last desidefatumht fulfilled? It seems 
to me that it might be attempted along the following lines. It 
must be admitted that any society in which each member was 
prepared to make sacrifices for the benefit of the group as a 
collective whole would be more likely to flourish and persist 
than a society whose members were not prepared to make such 
sacrifices. It must also be admitted that egoistic and anti-social 
motives are extremely strong in everyone. Suppose, then, that 
there were a society in which, by any means, there had arisen 
a strong additional motive (however mistaken and superstitious) 
in support of self-sacrifice, and that this itj.otive were conveyed 
from generation to generation by examfflc and precept and were 
supported by the sanctions of social praise ^and blame. Such a 
society would be likely to flourish and to overcome other societies 
in which no such additional motive existed. Its ways of thinking 
on these subjects and its sentiments of approval and disapproval 
would tend to spread, both directly through conquest and in- 
directly through the prestige which its success would give to it. 

On the other hand, a society in which each member was pre- 
pared to sacrifice himself just as much for other societies and for 
their members as for his own society and its members would be 
most unlikely to flourish and persist. So, if there were a society 
in which, by any means, a strong additional motive for un- 
limited altruism or for neutralism had arisen and been propa- 
gated, that society would be likely to go under in conflict with 
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one in which a more restncted self-referential altruism was prac- 
tised. It therefore seems likely that the societies which would 
still persist and flourish after a long period of conflict would be 
those in which there had somehow arisen, in the remote past, a 
superstitious approval of altruism within certain limits and a 
superstitious disapproval of extending it beyond those limits. 
These are exactly the kind of soaeties which we do find. If one 
were asked what is the most formidable society which now exists 
and the one which seems to have the best chance of spreading 
its ideals throughout the world directly by conquest and in- 
directly by the prestige of its success, the answer would be Ger- 
many. And, if one were asked what is the nation whose citizens 
combine the most intense spirit of self-sacrifice within the group 
with the most rigid refusal to extend that spirit beyond the 
group, the answer would be the same. Non est 'potestas super 
terrain quae comparetur ei. 

It seems then that, even if neutralism be true and be self- 
evident to the philosopher in his study, there are powerful causes 
which would make it likely that certain forms of self-referential 
altruism would appear to be true and self-evident to most un- 
reflective persons at all times and even to reflective persons at 
most times. Therefore the fact that common-sense rejects neu- 
tralism and accepts certain forms of self-referential altruism as 
self-evident is not a conclusive objection to the truth, or even 
to the necessary truth, of neutralism. 

(2) “Natural” and “Non-Natural” Characteristics^ 

It is a fundamental doctrine of Moore’s ethical theory that 
the word “good,” in its most fundamental sense, is a name for a 
characteristic which is simple and “non-natural.” He compares 
it in the first respect, and contrasts it in the second, with the 
word “yellow.” 

A complete discussion of this doctrine would have to begin 
by raising a question which Moore never did raise but which 

’This (second) part of this paper is extiactcd, with some additions and 
modifications, fiom a paper by the author in the Aristotelian Society’s Proceedings 
foi 1934, entitled "Is ‘Goodness’ a Name of a simple non-natural Quality?” 
C.D.B. 
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has become acute in recent years. Is “good” a name of a charac- 
teristic at all? Or do sentences like “This is good,” though 
grammatically similar to sentences like “This is yellow” which 
undoubtedly ascribe a certain characteristic to a subject, really 
need an entirely different kind of analysis? Is it not possible that 
the function of such sentences is to express or to stimulate certain 
kinds of emotion, or to command or forbid certain kinds of ac- 
tion, and not to state certain kinds of fact? There is a vast 
amount to be said for and against this suggestion, but I do not 
propose to discuss it here. I shall assume, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that “good” is a name for a characteristic, and that sen- 
tences like “This is good” ascribe this characteristic to a subj ect 

On this assumption the next topic which would have to be 
discussed in any full treatment of the theory would be Moore’s 
contention that the characteristic of which “good” is a name is 
simple and unanalysable. T Ms, of course, impTes-that- it is a 
pure quality and not a refational property. I do not consider 
that Moore has produced any conclusive reasons for this opinion, 
and I am very doubtful whether such an opinion cotdd be estab- 
lished. But I propose to waive this point also, and to assume that 
“good” is a name for a simple characteristic. 

If we make these assumptions two questions remain, (i) 
What exactly is meant by the distinction between a “natural” 
and a “non-natural” characteristic? (2.) What connexion, if any, 
is there between the doctrine that “good,” in its primary sense, 
denotes a characteristic which is simple and unanalysable, and 
the doctrine that it denotes a characteristic which is non-natural ? 
We will take these two questions in turn. 

(1) Let us begin with complex characteristics. A complex 
characteristic is natural if it can be analysed without remainder 
into a set of^^gj^ple characteristics each of which is natural. A 
complex characteristic is non-natural if its analysis involves at 
least one simple characteristic which is non-natural. Suppose, 
e.g., that “This is good” where “good” is used in the primary 
sense, could be analysed into “This is something which it would 
be right to desire as an end.” And suppose that “right,” as ap- 
plied to desires, were a name for a non-natural characteristic. 
Then goodness, in this sense, would be a complex non-natural 
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characteristic. So we are eventually faced with the question- 
“What IS meant by calling a simple characteristic natural or 
non-natural?” 

Unfortunately we shall get very little light on this question 
from Moore’s published works. The only place, so far as I know, 
in which It is explicitly discussed is Pnnct-pia Ethtca^ 40 to 41. 
We are told there that a “natural object” is any object that is 
capable of existing in time, e.g., a stone, a mind, an explosion, 
an experience, etc. All natural objects have hatural characteris- 
tics, and some of them have also non-natural characteristics. We 
a re told that ea ch natoral ch aracteristic of a natn r?l i-oulA 

be conceived as easting in time all by itself,^ and that e very 
n atural object is a whole wEose parts^re its natural charactens- 
t ics . We are told that a non-natural characteristic of a natural 
object IS one which cannot be conceived as existing in time all by 
itself. It can be conceived as existing only as the property of 
some natural object. 

Now it seems to me that &uery characteristic of a natural 
object answers to Moore’s criterion of non-naturalness, and that 
no characteristic could possibly be natural in his sense. I do not 
believe for a moment that a peimy is a whole of which brown- 
ness and roundness are parts, nor do I believe that the brownness 
or roundness of a penny could exist in time all by itself. Hence, ■ 
. if I accepted Moore’s account, I should have to reckon brown- 
ness, roundness, pleasantness, etc., as non-natural characteristics. 
Yet he certainly counts them as natwral characteristics. 

I think that Moore is intending to explain the distinction be- 
tween natural and non-natural characteristics in the veiy diffi- 
cult essay in his Philosofhical Studies which is entitled “The 
Conception of Intrinsic Value.” So far as I can understand his 
doctrine in that essay it may be summarised as follows. 

(i) The characteristics of any thing T may be first divided 
into two great classes, viz., those which do, and those which do 
not, “depend solely on the intrinsic nature of” T. (11) Those 
characteristics of a thing T which depend solely on its intrinsic 
nature may then be subdivided into those which are, and those 
which arc not, “intrinsic characteristics” of T. Consider, e g., an 
experience which has a certain perfectly determinate kind and 
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degree of pleasantness. Suppose that it also has a certain per- 
fectly determinate kind and degree of goodness Then, if I under- 
stand him aright, Moore would say that both its pleasantness 
and its goodness are characteristics which depend solely on its 
intrinsic nature. He would say that its pleasantness is an intrinsic 
characteristic of it. And he would say that its goodness is not an 
intrinsic characteristic of it. (iii) Although he does not explicitly 
say so, I think that he would identify the non-namrd character- 
istics of a thing with those which are determined solely by its 
intrinsic nature and yet are not intrinsic. The natural characteris- 
tics of a thing would be those which are either (a) intrinsic, or 
(b) not determined solely by its intrinsic nature. 

Unfortunately Moore gives no clear account of this distinc- 
tion between the intrinsic and the non-intnnsic varieties of the 
characteristics which depend on the intrinsic nature of a thing. 
All that he says is this, A complete enumeration of the mtrmsic 
characteristics of a thing would constitute a complete descrip- 
tion of it. But a description of a thing can be complete even if it 
omits those characteristics of it which, though determined solely 
by its intrinsic nature, are not intrinsic. E.g,, a pleasant experi- 
ence, which IS also good, could not be completely described un- 
less its pleasantness was mentioned. But it could be completely 
described without its goodness being mentioned. 

I find it most difficult to follow or to accept this. I am inclined 
to think that the fact which Moore has in mind here is that 
goodness, in the primary sense, is always dependent on the pres- 
ence of certain non-ethical characteristics which I should call 
“good-making.” If an experience is good (or if it is bad), this is 
never an ultimate fact. It is always reasonable to ask* “What 
makes it good.?” or “ What m a kes it bad .?” as the case may be. 
And the sort of answer that we should expect to get is that it is 
made good by its pleasantness, or by the fact that it is a sorrow- 
fully toned awareness of another’s distress, or by some other 
such non-ethical characteristic of it. We might, therefore, dis- 
tinguish the characteristics of a thing into the following two 
classes, viz., ultimate and derivative. Goodness would certaihly 
fall into the class of derivative characteristics. 

Now there is a sense in which one might say that a thing 
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could not be completely described if any of its ultimate charac- 
teristics were omitted, but that it could lie completely described 
without mentioniiig all its derivative characteristics. In describ- 
ing a circle, e.g., it is not necessary to mention explicitly any of 
the innumerable properties of cirdes which follow of necessity 
from their definition together with the axioms of Eudidean 
geometry. 

But, although this analogy may throw some light on what 
Moore had in mind, it certainly does not help us much towards 
understanding what he means by calling goodness a non -na tural 
charac teristic , and pleasantness, b,g., a natural characteristic. In 
thelirstpiace, the way in which the ethical properties of a thing 
depend oA its non-fethical properties seems to be quite unlike 
the way in which the remaining properties of a circle depend on 
its defining properties. In the latter case, the dependence is 
equivalent to the fact that the possession of the remaining prop- 
erties can be inferred deductruely from the axioms of Euclid 
and the presence of the defining properties. But the connexion 
between the non-ethical bad-maldng characteristic of being an 
emotion of delight at another’s 'pain and the ethical characteristic 
of being morally evil is certainly not of this nature. 

Moreover, it is surely quite as evident that pleasantness and 
unpleasantness are derivative characteristics of an experience as 
that goodness and badness are. If an experience is pleasant, it is 
always reasonable to ask. “ What makes it pleasan t?” And the 
answer will always be to mention some non-hedonic “pleasant- 
making” characteristic of the experience. E.g., if it is a sensa- 
tion of taste, the answer might be timt it is made pleasant by its 
sweetness; if it is an auditory experience, the answer might be 
that itiis made pleasant by the way in which various simultaneous 
and closely successive sounds are combined in it; and so on. Now 
Moore counts pleasantness as a natwral characteristic. If he is 
right in doing so, it is impossible to identify the non-natural 
characteristics of a thing with the derivative sub-class of those of 
its characteristics which depend solely on its intrinsic nature. For 
by that criterion pleasantness would be d non-natural character- 
istic just as much iis goodness. 

It seems imposri^le then to extract from Moore’s writings 
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any satisfactory account of the distinction between “natural” 
and “non-natural” characteristics. Yet one seems to recognize 
fairly well what is the extension of these two terms, even if the 
attempts to define them are not successful. I propose now to try 
a different line of approach, and_to_suggest. an eftstemologkal 
desoriftiony as -distinct-from _a logical definition, of the term 
“natural characteristic.” That is to say, I shall try to delimit 
the class of natural characteristics, not by stating their intrinsic 
peculiarities, but by stating how we come to form our ideas of 
them. 

I propose to describe a “natural characteristic” as any char- 
acteristic which either (a) we become aware of by inspecting our 
sense-data or introspecting our expel fences, or (b) is definable 
wholly in terms of characteristics of the former kind together 
with the notions of cause and substance. I think that this covers 
every characteristic which would be universally admitted to be 
natural. It would, e.g., cover yellowness, both in the primary 
non-dispositional sense in which we use the word when we say, 
e.g., “That looks yellow to me from here now,” and in the 
secondary dispositional sense m which we use it when we say, 
e.g., “Gold is yellow.” It would also cover psychological char- 
acteristics, whether non-dispositional or dispositional. We know, 
e.g., what is meant by the fear-quality, the anger-quality, etc., 
through having felt afraid, angry, etc., and having introspected 
such experiences. And we know, e.g., what is meant by timidity, 
irascibility, etc., because these dispositional properties arc defin- 
able in terms of the fear-quality, the anger-quality, etc., together 
with the notions of cause and substance. 

A “non-natural” characteristic would be described epistemo- 
logically in negative terms derived from the above-mentioned 
epistemological description of “natural” characteristics. A char- 
acteristic would be non-natural if (a) no-one could become 
aware of it by inspecting his sense-data or introspecting his ex- 
periences, and (b) it is not definable in terms of characteristics 
of which one could become aware in those ways together with 
the notions of cause and substance. These epistemological de- 
scriptions of the two kinds of characteristic leave open the ques- 
tion whether goodness is of the natural or the non-natural kind 
and provide us with a criterion for answering it. 
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(2) We are now in a position to deal with our second ques- 
tion. What connexion, if any, is there between the doctrine that 
“good,” in Its primary sense, denotes a characteristic whicli is 
stmfle, and the doctrine that it denotes one which is non-' 
natural? 

It IS plain that our epistemological criteria at once plunge us 
into certain questions which are important in themselves and are 
never, so far as I am aware, raised in Moore’s writings. If “good- 
iness” IS a name for a characteristic, how do we become aware of 
the characteristic for which it is a name? There is lamentably 
I little discussion on this point in works on ethics. 

It seems to me evident that goodness is not a characteristic 
which we can become aware of by inspecting any of our sense- 
data; so that in this respect it is utterly unlike yellowness, sweet- 
ness, squeakiness, etc., when used m the non-dispositional sense. 
It is plain that, when “good” is used in its primary sense, it does 
not denote a characteristic whose presence is revealed to us by 
sight or touch or taste or hearing or smell, or any other sense 
that we do have or conceivably might have It is doubtful 
whether goodness, in this sense, could belong to sense-data or to 
physical objects. And, even if it can, it is certain that we do not 
sense or perceive with our senses the goodness of such objects. 
|At most we perceive with our senses certain natural charac- 
jlteristics which are good.-makingy e.g., certain combinations of 
colour, of sound, etc,, which make the object which possesses 
them intrinsically good. 

It seems equally clear that no simple psychological character- 
istic, such as we could discover by introspecting our experiences, 
can be identified with goodness. By introspection we become 
aware of experiences which are pleasant or unpleasant, toned 
with desire or with aversion, fearful, hopeful, and so on. Now 
it is true that goodness, in the primary sense, can belong to 
experiences. Indeed, some people would hold that, in this sense, 
it can belong to nothing else. Yet I think that a moment’s re- 
flexion will show that by calling an experience “good” we do 
not mean that it is pleasant, or that it is an experience of desire 
or of fear or of hope, or that it has any of the simple psycho- 
logical qualities which we become aware of through introspect- 
ing our experiences. 
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If anyone were tempted to identify goodness with one of 
these simple psychological characteristics, I think that he would 
be. doing so through the following confusion What he really 
believes is that there is one and only one goodi-inaking quality 
of experiences, e.g., pleasantness. He then fails to notice the 
distinction between goodness tiself and the one and only good- 
making quality which he recognizes. And so he thinks he 
believes that “good” and “pleasant,” e.g., are just two names 
for a single characteristic. Since pleasantness certainly is a natural 
characteristic, he will thus think he believes that “good” is a 
name for a natural characteristic. But I do not think that the 
belief that “good” and “pleasant” (e.g.) are two names for one 
characteristic would survive after the distinction between good- 
ness itself and a good-making characteristic had been pointed 
out. And similar remarks would apply to any other simple 
psychological quality which one might be tempted to identify 
with the characteristic denoted by “good.” 

So we come to the following conditional conclusion. If the 
word “good,” when used in its primary sense, denotes a simple 
quality, then that quality is almost certainly not one which a 
person could become aware of either by inspecting his sense- 
data or introspecting his experiences. And, if the characteristic 
which it denotes be simple, it will not be definable at all, and 
therefore will not be definable in terms of characteristics which 
a person might have become aware of in one or other «f those 
ways. Therefore it will be a non-natural characteristic, according 
to our criterion. So, with our criteria, there is an important 
connexion between the doctrine that “good” is the name of a 
simfle quality and the doctrine that it is the name of a non- 
natural characteristic. 

This, however, does not settle the question whether “good” 
is in fact the name of a non-natural characteiistic. For it is by 
no means certain that it is the name of a characteristic at all; 
and, even if it is so, it is by no means certain that this character- 
istic is simple. Suppose “good,” in the primary sense, were a 
name for a characteristic which is complex. Would there then be 
any reason to think it non-natural,? I believe that there would. 
I know of no proposed definition of goodness in purely natural 
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terms which is in the least plausible. But there are definitions 
of goodness, containing terms which appear to be non-natural, 
which are not without plausibility. E.g., it would not be unplaus- 
ible to suggest that “x is intrinsically good” means that x is 
something which it would be right or fitting to desire as an end. 
And it would appear that “right” or “fitting,” when used in this 
sense, answer to our criterion of being non-natural. 

The legitimate conclusion then would seem to be that, if 
“good” in its primary sense be the name of a characteristic, that 
characteristic, whether simple or complex, is non-natural. Any- 
one who saw reason to doubt the existence of characteristics 
answering to our description of “non-natural” might fairly use 
this conclusion as the basis of an argument to sh ow that “good ” 
I S not a name of a char acteristic at all. 

It will be worth while to develop this line of argument a 
little further. Is there any way of becoming aware of a simple 
quality belonging to particulars except by inspecting sense-data 
or introspecting experiences which have that quality? Many 
people would say that there plainly is no other way. If they are 
right, It follows that we could not possibly have an idea of good- 
ness if goodness were a non-natural characteristic. For, if “good” 
denotes a characteristic at all, it certainly denotes one that be- 
longs to particulars and only to them. Tf goodness were a 
simple characteristic and ^vere non-natural, the conclusion that 
we could not have an idea of it would follow at once from the 
epistemological principle which these people ,find seJf-evident. 
If goodness were a complex characteristic and were non-natural, 
the same conclusion would foUow, at the second move, from 
the same principle. We could not have an idea of such a com- 
plex characteristic unless we had ideas of all its simple com- 
ponents. By hypothesis one at least of these would be non- 
natural, and, if the epistemological principle be accepted, we 
could have no ideas of any such components. 

Now, although this epistemological principle does seem to me 
highly plausible, *1 am not prepared to accept it (or any other) 
as self-evident. Therefore I am not prepared to assert dog- 
matically that no characteristic of which anyone could have an 
idea could be non-natural. But I do think it important to point 
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out the following conditional conclusion. If goodness be a non- 
natural characteristic, then anyone’s idea of it must be an a 
I pflon notion or contain a pytori notions as elements. For an 
a pr'mi notion just is an idea of a characteristic which is not 
manifested to us in sensation or introspection and is not definable 
wholly in terms of characteristics which are so manifested. 
Anyone who holds that goodness is a non-natural characteristic 
and that he has an idea of it is therefore committed to the 
belief that there are a priori notions and that his idea of goodness 
is one of them Now as we have seen, if “good” denotes a 
characteristic at all, the characteristic which it denotes is almost 
certainly non-natural. Therefore anyone who holds that “good” 
denotes a chara’cteristic, and that he has an idea of the character- 
istic which it denotes, will be almost compelled to hold that 
there are a pyyori notions, and that his idea of goodness is or 
contains one of them. 

There is one other epistemological point to be noticed in con- 
clusion. Suppose a person regards goodness as a non-natural 
characteristic, and admits that its presence is always dependent 
on the presence of certain natural characteristics which are good- 
making. Suppose, further, that he holds that the connexion be- 
tween a good-making characteristic and the goodness which it 
I confers is necessary. Then he will be obliged to hold that there 
' are synthetically necessary facts, and that he knows some of them. 
^He will therefore be obliged to admit that he can make syn- 
' thetically a fnon judgments. The necessary connexion between 
those natural characteristics of a thing which are good-making 
and the goodness which they confer on it could not possibly be 
analytic. For this would involve the absurdity that the non- 
natural characteristic of goodness is contained as a factor in the 
analysis of the purely natural good-making characteristics. 

Now It is fashionable at present to hold that all necessary 
connexion must be analytic and that there can be no synthetic 
a prion judgments. I do not find this principle in the least self- 
evident myself, though I think that it has enough plausibility 
and interest to justify a strenuous attempt to see whether it can 
be successfully applied in detail. Anyone who does accept it, 
and also holds that “good” is a name for a characteristic, will 
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be compelled to draw one or other of the following conclusions. 
Either (a) goodness is a natural characteristic, or (b) the con- 
ne 3 aon between the good-making characteristics of a thing and 
the goodness which they confer on it is purely contingent and 
can be known only empirically. He might, of course, consistently 
combine both these conclusions, as Hume did. For Hume’s 
doctrine, stated very roughly, was (a) that to be good means 
to be an object of emotions of approval in all or most men, and 
(b) that It is a contingent and empirically known fact that such 
emotions are called forth by what is believed to be pleasant or 
useful and only by objects which have that property. 

C. D. Broad 

Trinity College 
Cambridge University 
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MOORE’S ARGUMENTS AGAINST CERTAIN FORMS 
OF ETHICAL NATURALISM 

I N the third chapter of his Ethics^ Moore gave several 
arguments to show that “right” and “wrong” do not refer 
merely to the feelings or attitudes of the person who uses them. 
During the thirty years that have since elapsed, he has become 
more and more sensitive to the fles abilities of ordinary language, 
and I doubt whether he would still maintain that “right” and 
“wrong” are never so used. But perhaps he would still take 
seriously the view that if a man uses these terms in that way, 
he IS not using them in any sense that is relevant to the issues 
with which moralists usually deal. Interpreting some of his 
arguments in a way that makes them support this latter conten- 
tion, I wish to determine how much they prove. 

T/ie contention of the arguments, stated more formally, is 
that the definitions, 

Di" “X IS righ t” has the same meaning as “I approve of 
X,” and 

D2 “ X is wrong ” has the same meaning as “I disapprove 
of X,”® where “I” in the definiens is to' be taken to refer to 

5 whoever uses the terms defined, are definitions which distort 
or ignore the senses that are of most importance to normative 
ethics. 

If Moore’s arguments were successful in proving this con- 

’ Henry Holt and Co, NY, 191*. 

’ The wolds “appiove” and "disapprove” may be taken to designate feelings 
which the speaker iends to have, thereby permitting him to speak truthfully about 
his picsent appiovel or disapproval even though he has no strong immediate 
feelings at the time Moore has mentioned this in connection with Westermarefc, 
in JPhdosofkical Studies, 33* 
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teation, they would undoubtedly be of interest. There is pre- 
sumably some roughly intelligible sense, or set of senses, in 
which not only professional writers on normative ethics, but 
also “amateur moralists” of all sorts, are earnestly trying to 
decide what is light or wrong, and to argue such matters with 
others. These people would be helped by definitions which freed 
their usage of “right” and “wrong” from confusions They 
would not be helped, however, by definitions which made these 
terms refer to something quite foreign to the issues which, con- 
fusedly envisaged though these may be, are troublesome to 
them. If Di and D2, above, did this and if they were insistently 
introduced into any ordinary ethical argument, they might only 
lead people to “change the subject” of their argument, and 
might do so in a way that would escape attention, because the 
old words would still be used. They might be *^hssue-begging’^ 
definitions. 

'This consideration is not, of course, unanswerable. A theorist 
might reply that* the way m which people usually use “right” 
and “wrong” is totally confused — that no clear issue could ever 
be salvaged from the ordinary sort of ethical argument. He 
might then wish to give the terms a meaning in accordance with 
Di and D2, not hoping to remain “faithful” to the confusions 
of common usage, but hoping rather to shock people into realiz- 
ing that if they do not use his sense, or naturalistic ones like it, 
they will be dealing with pseudo-problems? In the same way a 
behaviorist might define “soul” in terms of processes in the 
higher nervous system. His purpose (whatever one may think 
of it) would presumably be to shock people into believing, with 
him, that “soul” must either mean something like this or else 
be a label for a confusion. 

^ One might proceed in that way, but I for one do not wish to 
do so. Although ethical terms are used in a manifestly confused 
way, it is certainly ill-advised to cry ^Hotd confusion” until 
all alternatives are carefully tested. It is well,' in beginning, to 
'assume that the ethical terms, as usually used, are not totally 
confused. This assumption will lead us to look for some salvage- 
able element in their usage.* Unless we look for it, we cannot 
be sure whether or not it exists, and whether or not that very 
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element is the one which presents normative ethics with its most 
characteristic difEculties. So let us assume, at least for the pres- 
ent, that ethical terms are not totally confused j and let us 
[further assume that if Moore’s arguments correctly prove his 
contention — ^if Di and Da dist ort o r ignor e t he sense s that are 
most i nteresting to writers on moral matter s — -^en these defini- 
tioHTare question-begging, and productive of greater confusion, 
rather than of more clearly envisaged issues. 

The -first argument may be formulated, without significantly 
altering the force of Moore’s own words,® as follows 

(1) It may happen that one man. A, approves of X, and 
another man,-B, disapproves of X. 

(2) Thus according to Di and Da, above, A may say “X 
IS right,” and B, “X is wrong,” and both be telling the 
truth.* 

(3) Hence if “right” and “wrong” are used in accordance 
with Di and Da, X may be both right and wrong. 

(4) But if “right” and “wrong” are used in any typical 
ethical sense, then X cannot be both right and wrong. 
(This is evident to “inspection.”') 

' Ethici, 91’ "If, whenevei I judge an action to be light, I am merely judging 
that I myself have a particular feelmg towards it, then it plainly follows that, 
provided I really have the feeling in question, my judgment is true, and therefoie 
the action in question really is right And what is true of me, in this lespect, will 
also be true of any other man. . It strictly follows, therefoie, from this theory 
that whenever any man whatever really has a paiticular feeling towards an action, 
the action leally is light} and whenever any man whatevei leally has another 
particuloi feeling towards an action, the action leally is wrong” And, 93. “If 
we take into account a second fact, it seems plainly to follow that . . the same 

action must be quite often both right and wiong This second fact is merely the 
observed fact, that it seems difficult to deny, that, whatever paii of feelmgs 01 
single feeling we take, cases do occur in whidi two different men have opposite 
feelings towards the same action ” ,, 

‘ According to the usual conventions of logic, an “X” may not undergo 
substitution when it occurs between quotation marks For the present, however, 
1 wish "X” to be used in a diffeient way. If the reader should erase the mark 
"X,” whether it occurs between quotation roaiks or not, and replace it, throughout, 
by some one name of a paiticulai action, with tlie assumption that that name is 
perfectly unambiguous, he would then have the sort of argument which I intend 
This explanation will serve to indicate what I mean in saying that "X is right” 
may tell the tiuth, I simply mean that that expression, when the first letter of it 
IS replaced by a name, may tell tlie truth, 

Ethics, S6f, 
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(5) Therefore the sense ascribed to “right” and “wrong” 
by Di and Da is not any typical ethical sense. 

Criticism of the first argument must be concerned with the 
way in which Moore can get to step (3). Is it possible, using 
innocent premises and valid logic, to prove that if “right” and 
“wrong” are used in accordance with Di and Da, X may be both 
right and wrong? We may properly suspect that it is not 
possible, simply because a quite different conclusion may be 
derived from Di and Da. The last part of (3), namely, 

(a) X may be both right and wrong, 

becomes equivalent by Di and Da (as can be seen by simple 
substitution, with only trivial grammatical changes) to 

(b) I may both approve and disapprove of X. 

This latter statement can, within the limits of linguistic pro- 
priety, be taken as a contradiction. Hence Di and Da imply that 
(a) may be taken as a contradiction One may accordingly urge 
that 

(3x) If “right” and “wrong” are used in accordance with 
Di and Da, X cannot possibly be both right and wrong 
Note that this conclusion, so far from pointing to a way in which 
Di and Da distort ordinary usage, point to a way in which they 
are faithful to it. Note further that if we should accept both (3x) 
and also Moore’s (3), we should have to conclude that Di and 
Da imply the contiadiction that X may and also cannot possibly 
be both right and wrong. Now whether or not Di and Da distort 
ordinal y usage, it is scarcely plausible that such innocent defini- 
tions should imply so flagrant a contradiction. Hence, if we 
accept the derivation of (3x), we may properly suspect some 
error in Moore’s derivation of (3). 

I One need not, of course, maintain that (b) above is a contra- 
diction, and since we habitually try to make consistent sense 
out of any utterance, we might be led to more charitable in- 
terpretations. We might take it as a paradoxical way of saying, 
‘>“1 may approve of certain aspects of X, and also may disap- 
4prove of other aspects of it;” or we might take it as testifying 

a possible conflict of attitudes — a paradoxical way of saying, 
“Certain of my impulses may lead me to approve of X, but 
others may lead me to disapprove of it.” But if we are content 
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to make these more charitable interpretations of (b), may we 
not make similarly charitable interpretations of (a), and so 
proceed to question (4) in the argument? If there is any reason 
against this, Moore certainly leaves it unmentioned. And in any I 
case there is certainly one way, and a linguistically appropriate 
way, of interpreting (b) as a contradiction; hence for one use 
of the definiens, Di and Da have not been shown to distort 
ordinary usage. The definitions may still be objectionable, but 
Moore’s first argument has by no means shown that they are. ' 

It IS interesting to see just where Moore’s derivation of 
(3) — ^in my own, but I think faithful, statement of his first 
argument — ^is invalid. This step seems to follow from (2), 
which in turn is perfectly correct; but it seems to follow only 
because of a confusion about pronouns.** In (2), which reads, 
“According to Di and Da, A may say, ‘X is right’, and B may 
say, ‘X IS wrong’, and both be telling the truth,” the words , 
“right” and “wrong” occur in direct quotations. Hence the 
word “I,” which by Di and Da is implicit in the use of the . 
ethical terms, is appropriately taken as referring not to Moore, 
or any one speaker, but rather to the people quoted as having 
judged that X was right or wrong. The “I” implicit in “right” 
refers to A, and the “I” impliat in “wrong” refers to B. But 
in (3), which may be abridged as, “According to Di and Da, 
X may be both right and wrong,” the words “right” and 
“wrong” ai'e not quoted by Moore as having been used by some- 
body else. Hence by Di and Da themselves, which are to the 
effect that ethical terms refer ‘to the speaker who uses them (as 
distinct from a speaker who quotes how others used them) the 
implicit “I” in (3) refers not first to A and then to B, but 
rather to Moore, or whoever it is that says “X may be both right 
and wrong ” Briefly, the implicitly quoted “I’s” in (a) do not 
refer to the same person as the implicit and unquoted “I’s” 

“ The confusion is one which often attends the use of what Dr Nelson Good- 
man has called "indicator tvoids ” My criticism of Moore’s first argument is 
largely a matter of applying Goodman’s work to a special case. See Chapter XI 
of his A Stuiy of Quakties, a doctoral dissertation now available only at the 
Widener Library, Harvard, but which is to be published by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 
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refer to 111 (3). By assuming that they do, Moore makes an 
invalid step in his argument appear valid. 

This point can helpfully be put in another way. It would 
seem that 

(ai) If “X is right,” said by A, is true, then X is right; and 
that 

(a2,) If “X is wrong,” said by B, is true, then X is wrong. 
And it is certainly true that if (ai) and (a2) were both true, 
and if their antecedents could both be true, then their con- 
sequents could both be true. Thus if Di and Da entitled one 
to accept (ai) and (aa) and also entitled one to accept as 
possible the conjunction of their antecedents, it would entitle 
one to accept as possible the conjunction of their consequents, 
or in other words, to assert that X might be both right and 
wrong. This is what Moore, by (3), seems to maintain, in part. 
But unfortunately for Moore’s argument, Di and Da entitle 
one to accept neither (ai) nor (aa). For by Di, (ai) is like" 

If “I approve of X,” said by A, is true, then I approve of X. 
And by Da,, (aa) is like: 

If “I disapprove of X,” said by B, is true, then I disapprove 
of X. 

I And neither of these statements is true, so long as the quoted 
“I’s” in the antecedents each have a different referent from that 
of the unquoted “I’s” in the consequents. It will thus appear 
that Moore, who tacitly presupposes (ai) and (aa) in getting 
from step (a) to step (3) in his argument, fails to show that 
Di and Da lead to what, for ordinary usage, would be an 
absurdity. In the course of showing the alleged absurdity, he ■ 
unknowingly rejects an implication of these definitions on the 
falsity of (ai) and (aa), and so, in effect, rejects the defini- ' 
tions in the very course of an argument that tries to show the 
absurdity of what their acceftance would imply. ' 

If Di and Da had read, respectively, 

“X is right” has the same meaning as ^^Somebody approves 
of X,” and 

“X is wrong” has the same meaning as “Somebody disap- 
proves of X,” 

where the “somebody” could be a different person in each case, 
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then Moore would be entitled to step (3), and his argument 
would be correct in showing that these naturalistic definitions 
distort ordinary usage, so long as (4) is granted. But in show- 
ing merely that, he would leave untouched the far more in- 
terestmg definitions that Di and Da actually provide. 

Moore’s own words,^ but in words which are faithful, no doubt, to 
Da, A may say, “X is right,” and B, “X is wrong,” and both 
be telling the truth. And it may be that Moore could proceed 
in another way from that point on to sho w that these definition s 
vi olate ordinary ethical usage. But the only other” plausible 
way, I think, is ttiat which iVloore himself develops m his third 
argument, as here listed, and that must be discussed in its 
proper place. 

The second argument may be formulated, again not in 
Moore’s own words,^ but in words which are faithful, no doubt, to 
their import, as follows- 

( 1 ) A may be telling the truth if he says, “I now approve 
of X, but I formerly disapproved of X.” 

(2) Hence, by Di and Da, A may be telling the truth if he 
says, “X is now right, but X was formerly wrong.” 

(3) But in any sense of “right” and “wrong” that is typically 

’ Ethtcs, 97 “An action [which a man] foimeily regarded with , . dis- 
approval, he may now regard with . . approval, and wee versa So that, foi this 
reason alone, and quite apart from differences of feeling between different men, 
we shall have to admit, according to oui theory [1 e , the definitions criticized in the 
argument in question] that it is often now true of an action that it was right, 
although It was formerly tiue of the same action that it was wrong” 

I have tried to preserve the force of these words in steps (i) and (a) "of my 
foimulation of the argument. It will be obvious that I have taken liberties, but 
Moore’s words become so entangled with the tense of verbs, as well as with “now” 
and “formerly,” and the notion of “tiuth at one time but not anothei,” that a 
more complete investigation into what he actually may have meant would be 
impossible in limited space. The notion of “tinth at a time,” togethei with the 
other sources of confusion, are exhaustively analyzed by Goodman, though without 
any specific leference to Moore, m the woik mentioned in note 6, above, and the 
readei inteiested in puisuing these matters will do well to lefei to that work 
Meanwhile I can only dogmatize in saying that if I had been more faithful to 
^ore’s_jjrprds,Ji sho uld have had more falla cies to untangle than my present 
formulation of th^ argument involves. 

Steps (3] and (4) in my formulation are parallels to the remarks in Ethics, 
8d, and 8iff, 
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ethica], A may not teJl the truth in saying “X is now right 
but X was foimerly wrong.” This could truthfully be 
said, perhaps, if each “X” in the statement referred to a 
diffet ent action of the same kind^ for a present and former 
X could have different consequencesj but it would be con- 
tradictory, in any ordinary sense of terms, if “X” referred 
throughout, as is here intended, to the very same action. 
(This IS evident to “inspection.”) 

(4) Therefore the sense ascribed to “right” and “wrong” by 
Di and Dz is not any typically ethical sense. 

Crhtcism of the second argument must be concerned with the 
derivation of step (2). This seems to follow directly from (i) 
by substitution in accordance with Di and D2, but in fact it 
also requires “corrollanes,” so to speak, of Di and Da, namely 
Die “X was (formerly) right” has the same meaning as 
“I (formerly) approved of X,” and 
Dac’ “X was (formerly) wrong” has the same meaning as 
“I (formerly) disapproved of X.” 

These definitions differ from Di and Da only in that the 
tempoial reference, in both definiendum and defimens, is shifted 
from present to past.® It is readily obvious that (2) follows 
from (i), granted that Di and Da are taken to have the above 
“corrollaries,” and since I accept the remainder of the argument 
(though not without hesitations about (3)), I accept the argu- 
ment. But I do so only with the proviso that Die and Dac are 
understood to be implied by Di and D2. 

Now it IS certainly a natural thing to assume that Di and Da 
do imply Die and Dac. But there is another possibility which 
is of no little interest. One might insist that “right” and “wrong” 
always refer to the attitudes that the speaker has at the Ume 
that he uses the words. Any temporal reference in a sentence 
that includes these words might always be taken as referring to 
the time at which the action said to be “right” or “wrong” 
occurred, rather than to the time at which it was aff roved. 
Such a view is provided by the following definitions, which arc 
revised versions of Di and Da; 

In point o£ fact, only Die is needed for the infeiencc from (i) to (z), to- 
gether with Di j but I list Die as well simply because the argument could so 
easily be lecast in a way that would require it. 
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D3 “X^ 


IS 

was 
wiU be 
would be 
etc. 


}>right” has the same meaning as “I now approve 


of X, which -< 


IS 

was 
wiU be 
would be 
etc 


^occurring ‘ 


D4. "X<^ 


IS 

was 
will be 
would be 
etc 


^wiong” has the same meaning as “I now disapprove 


of X, which 


IS 

was 
will be 
would be 
etc 


^occurring.' 


Note that by these defimtions one cannot say anything equivalent 
to “I z^^roYed of X” by using “right,” unless, perhaps, in such 
an idiom as “I used to feel X to be right.” 1 

It is easy to see that if the second argument were rewritten 
with references to Di and Da replaced bv references to D3 and 
D4, the argument would not be valid. (2) would then not fol- 
low from (i). For the statement, 

X is (now) right, but X was formerly wrong 
would be equivalent, according to D3 and D4, with .direct 
substitution, to, 

I now approve of X, which is occurring (now), but I now 
disapprove of X, which was occurring formerly. 

This latter statement could not be true, either on account of the 
incompatible attitudes asserted or because of the impossibility 
of making X refer to the same action ® Hence the former state- 

* I am assuming (as one common idiom, at least, permits me to) that the 
tune taken in utteiing this sentence is not sufficient to prevent tlie “nows” fiom 
lefeiring all to the same time, and is not sufficient to justify the change in tense 
fiom "is” to “was ” 
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ment, being equivalent to the latter, could not be true. But 
according to (2), in the rewritten argument, the former state- 
ment might be truej for (a) would read: 

By D3 and D4, A may be telling the truth if he says, “X is 
now right but X was formerly wrong.” 

Hence (2), being false, could not follow from the innocent 
premise, (i); and with the collapse of (2) comes the collapse 
of the remainder of the argument. 

Accordingly, although Moore’s second argument holds 
against Di and D2, provided that certain rather natural assump- 
tions are made about the temporal references involved, it does 
not hold against D3 and D4, which specifically rule out such 
assumptions. Since Moore thinks that his argument holds against 
any definition that makes “right” and “wrong” refer solely to 
the attitudes of the speaker, it is clear that he presses the argu- 
ment for more than it is worth. 

I do not wish to defend D3 and D4 as they stand; for on 
grounds different from Moore’s I consider them misleading, 
and likely to make people overlook the central issues of ethics. 
But ^do wish tO' ^ defend th ese de finitions from Moore’s obiec- 
tions. By so doingTriHalTBe freej as~rdfHerwIse should not, to 
ainehd the definitions in a very simple way, quite without men- 
tion of non-natural qualities, and thereby make them give (as 
closely as the vagueness of ordinary usage will allow) one sense, 
at least, that I consider to be typically ethical. This will be ex- 
plained later. 

There is one curious consequence of D3 and D4, suggested 
by Moore’s second argument, which may more plausibly cast 
doubt on the conventionality of these definitions. If A, speak- 
ing at ti should say, 

(a) X is right, 

and speaking at a later time, t2, should say, 

(b) X was wrong, 

then his second statement would not contradict the first. For by 
D3 and D4, (a) and (b) would become, 

(aa) I now approve of X, which is occurring, and 

(bb) I now disapprove of X, which was occurring. 

These statements, if A makes them, respectively, at ti and t2, are 
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compatible' for the “now” in (aa) would not refer to the same 
time as the “now” in (bb). And “X” might designate (as it 
must to make these considerations of interest) the very same 
action in both statements} since the change from “is occurring” 
in (aa) to “was occurring” in (bb) would testify to nothing 
more than that ti, at which (aa) was said, was earlier than t2, 
at which (bb) was said. Hence, since (aa), said by A at ti, would 
be compatible with (bb), said by A at t2, it follows, by D3 and 
D4, that (a), said by A at ti, is compatible with (b), said by 
A at ta. And if (a) and (b) are not compatible, under any 
circumstances of utterance, so long as “right” and “wrong” are 
used in any typical ethical sense, then it mould follow that D3 
and D4 do not preserve any typical ethical sense. But is it so 
obvious that (a) and (b), uttered in the way mentioned, are not 
compatible? My “inspection” is not so final on this matter as 
Moore’s might be} but further discussion of this point will be 
easier after we deal with the third argument, to which we must 
now turn. 

The third argumenT^ may be formulated as follows: 

(1) If A says, “I approve of X,” and B says, “I do not ap- 
prove of X,” their statements are logically compatible. 

(2) Hence, by D3 and D4,” if A says, “X is right,” and B 
says, “X IS not right,” their statements are logically com- 
patible. 

(3) Thus, according to D3 and D4, if A says, “X is right,” 
and B says, “X is not right,” A and B, so far as these 
statements show, do not differ in opinion. 

^ Ethtu, looff “If, when one man Bays, ‘This action is light’, and anotlicr 
answeis, ‘No, it is not light’, each of them is always merely making an asseition 
about his own feelings, it plainly follows that there is never really any diffeience of 
opinion between tliem* the one of them is never really contradicting what the 
othei IS asseiting They aie no more contradicting one another than if, when one 
had said, ‘1 like sugar’, the other had answeied, ‘I dor^t like sugar’ . And 
suiely the fact that it [the type of analysis under consideration] involves this 
consequence is sufficient to condemn it” 

^ In point of fact, only D3 should be mentioned, since the aigument does not 
use the woid “wiong” which D4 defines But 1 mention D4. simply because the 
argument could so easily be lewritten, using "wiong” instead of “right,” with 
no effect on its validity 01 invalidity. Dt and Da might also have been referied 
to, since the argument, if it holds at all, would hold against any definition that 
made ethical teims lefei solely to the speakei’s own attitudes. 
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(4) But i£ A says, “X is right,” and B says, “X is not right,” ! 

then, in any typical sense of the terms, they do differ in 
opinion, so far as these statements show. ! 

(5) Therefore D3 and D4 do not give any typical ethical 
sense of the terms they define. 

Criticism of the third argument must be concerned with the 
inference from (2) to (3), and with the truth of (4). The 
inference from (2) to (3) is one that Moore would justify, no 
doubt, by the assumption • 

(a) When A and B each make an ethical statement, they 
differ in opinion, so far as these statements show, only if 
their statements are logically incompatible 
Now clearly, if “A and B differ in opinion” is taken as just 
another way of saying “A and B have beliefs which, if they 
expressed them verbally, would lead them to make incompatible 
statements,” then (a) above is true. Let us assume that Moore 
intends “differ in opinion” to be understood in this sense, and 
that he is therefore entitled to go from (2) to (3) in the argu- 
ment, via (a). In that case we must, in order to make the argu- 
ment valid, assume that (4) m the argument uses “differ in 
opinion” in this same sense. And the force of my criticism is 
that (4), so interpreted, is by no means obvious. 

It is obvious, I grant, that in any typical ethical sense, when 
A and B assert “X Is right” and “X is not right,” respectively, 
they are in some sense differing or disagreeing. But I do not 
grant that A and B must, in that case, be “differing in opinion” 
in the sense of that phrase that we are assuming Moore to in- 
tend. I think Moore was led falsely to affirm (4) simply be- 
cause, due to an exaggerated emphasis on the purely cognitive 
aspects of ethical language, he could not understand how people 
could differ or disagree in any sense without differing in opinion 
in the narrow sense above defined. 

The sense in which A and B, asserting “X is right” and “X 
Is not right,” respectively, clearly do “disagree,” is a sense 
which I shall preserve by the phrase, “disagree In attitude.” A 
and B will be said to disagree in attitude when they have op- 
posed attitudes to something, and when at least one of them is 
trying to alter the attitude of the other. I have elsewhere argued 
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that disagreement in this sense is highly typical of ethical argu- 
ments, hence I shall not elaborate that point here/* It will be 
enough to point out that disagreement in attitude often leads 
to argument, where each person expresses such beliefs as may, 
if accepted by his opponent, lead the opponent to have a differ- 
ent attitude at the end of the argument. Attitudes are often func- 
tions of beliefs, and so we often express beliefs in the hope of 
altering attitudes. Perhaps Moore confused disagreement in 
attitude with “difference of opinion,” and this confusion led 
him to assert (4). 

Of course “difference of opinion” mtght be understood to 
mean the same as “disagreement in attitude}” but if Moore 
intended that, he would not be entitled to go from (2) to (3), 
and the third argument would still fail, even though (4) would 
then be true. 

Note that when people disagree in attitude, neither need 
have any false belief about his own or the other’s attitude. If A 
says, “X is right,” and B says, “X is not right,” and both ac- 
cept D3, then it is quite possible that A and B should both 
know that A approves of X and that B does not. They may 
disagree in attitude none the less. They are not describing atti- 
tudes to one another — ^not, in 5‘raiikJRamsey!s_phJ3JS£>l‘coj^ 
pari ngJ.atcnsperti ve nolps.” Neither is exclusively interested in 
knowing the truth about the other’s present attitudes. Rather, 
they are trying to change each other’s attitudes, hoping that 
later on their attitudes will be of the same sort It is not neces- 
sary for their ethical judgments to be logically incompatible 
if they are to indicate disagreement in attitude. 

Granted, then, that one has an introspective feeling that 
verbally-seeming incompatible judgments about right and 
wrong are actually incompatible, this feehng might testify only 
to the presence of disagreement in attitude, rather than to 
logical incompatibility. Or perhaps the fact that people who 
disagree in attitude often do, as well, make incompatible asser- 
tions about the consequences of the object of attitude, etc., in the 
course of their argument, may lead one to feel, without warrant, 

“ "The Emotive, Meaning of Ethical Teims,” Mmi, Vol. XL VI, n.s , No, 181. 
I here use "attitude” where I theie used "inteiest,” 
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that the ethical judgments themselves, in any typical sense, 
must be incompatible. In my opinion, the ethical terms are in 
fact used so vaguely that people have not decided whether “X 
is right,” said by A, and “X is not right,” said by B, are to be 
taken as incompatible or not j nor will Messrs. A and B be likely 
to have decided it. So we may decide it either way we like, so 
long as we are faithful to the issues which ethical arguments 
usually raise. We may, under certain circumstances of utterance, 
though not all, make the judgments incompatible I have dealt 
with this in my paper, ‘Tersuasive Definitions,’”'^ and have here 
only time to say that such a procedure can be developed in a 
way that avoids Moore’s objections. On the other hand, we may 
make the judgments, uttered by A and B respectively, logically 
compatible, as is done by D3 and D4. Either alternative, so 
far as I can see, will permit the ethical terms to raise the issues 
which ethical arguments usually raise in common life, though 
of course they do not permit the terms to be used in the way 
that some philosophers, in their confusion, may want to use 
them. I can pretend to no super-human certainty on this last 
point, of course, nor can I here expatiate as I should likej but I 
hope I have said enough to show that D3 and D4 present 
serious alternatives to Moore’s non-natural quality. 

I must add, however, that D3 and D4 are misleading in that 
they do not properly suggest disagreement in attitude. They 
suggest too strongly a mere “comparing of introspective notes.” 
But this can be remedied by qualifying D3 and D4, as promised 
on page 80, in a very simple way. “Right,” “wrong,” and the 
other ethical terms, all have a stronger emotive meaning than 
any purely psychological terms. This emotive meaning is not 
preserved by D3 and D4, and must be sepai-ately mentioned. 
It has the effect of enabling ethical judgments to be used to 
alter the attitudes of the hearer, and so lends itself to arguments 
that involve disagreement in attitude. So qualified, D3 and D4 
seem to me to be immune from all of Moore’s objections. 

The consideration that was perplexing on page 8of. — namely, 
that “X is right,” said by A at ti, is logically compatible accord- 


Mini, Vol. XLVII, n.s,, No. 187 
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ing to D3 and D4 with “X was wrong,” saad by A at t2 — can 
now be explained. It is clear that m any typical sense these 
statements are “opposed” in some way; but I think it is well 
within the limits of vague common usage to say that the state- 
ments, under the circumstances of utterance mentioned, may be 
taken as logically compatible, just as D3 and D4, qualified by 
reference to emotive meaning, would imply. Their seemmg 
incompatibility springs from the fact that the judgments exert a 
diflFerent sort of emotive hfAuence — ^that the judgment at t2 
undoes the work of the judgment at ti. For instance, if B was 
led by A’s judgment at ti to agree in attitude with A, he may, 
if he has not subsequently changed his attitude, find himself 
disagreeing in attitude with A at t2. So in a rough but intelligible 
way of speaking, B may properly charge A with “going back on” 
his former “opinion.” But we need not insist that this ready 
way of speaking maintains that A’s statement at ti was logically 
incompatible with his statement at t2. May it not be taken to 
mean that A has come to have an attitude, and to exert an in- 
fluence, which oppose his former attitude and influence? 

It will now be clear that none of the arguments I have 
criticized is conclusive. Moore’s method, of argument, as I have 
freely interpreted it, is very useful. It consists of drawing 
consequences from a proposed definition, and then showing that 
these consequences are “odd” according to any usual sense of 
the word defined. This “oddness” may suggestively raise the 
question as to whether the proposed definition is issue-begging. 
But although the method is useful, it may be misapplied, either 
in drawing the consequences of the proposed definition, or in 
judging whether these consequences show that the proposed 
defimtion is likely to beg issues. I think that Moore has mis- 
applied the method throughout, in one or another of these ways. 

Although Moore’s arguments do not prove as much as he 
fliinks (or at least, as much as he thought when writing the 
Ethics) y they are by no means useless. I hope that his repudia- 
tion of much of Princifia Ethical*' will not be interpreted by 

“ See “Is Goodness a Quality,” m Aristotelian Somly, Supplementary Volume, 
XI, 1x7. 
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careless critics as implying that his work in ethics has gone for 
nothing. However much Moore himself may have been misled 
by language, he is much more sensitive to its pitfalls than many 
of his naturalistic opponents, and some of his arguments help 
one to realize this. In the second and third arguments wc have 
found that Dr and Da cannot be accepted without qualification. 
Explicit recognition must be added about the confusing charac- 
ter of tense in ethical judgments, of disagreement in attitude, 
and of emotive meaning. Naturalistic analyses which arc content 
to ignoie these matters — ^which indeed they all were at the 
time that Moore wrote — are insensitive in a way that the second 
and third arguments help to point out. 

Lest I myself be accused of linguistic insensitivity, I wish 
to emphasize that D3 and D4 require further qualifications than 
those which I have here given “Right” and “wrong,” being 
particularly vague and flexible, may be defined in any number 
of ways, quite within the limits of that muddy continuum which 
we call “ordinary usage.’qNo one definition can possibly deal 
with their varied usage; and perhaps no list of definitions, 
however long, would be adequate.^ All that one can do is give 
“sample” definitions, and then hope to avoid confusion by 
coming more adequately to understand (as LA. Richards has so 
often uiged) the flexibility of ordinary language. 

In particular, “right” and “wrong” are subject to changes 
in meaning with different contexts. For instance, when we ask 
someone the question, “Is X right?,” we do not usually want 
the hearer to tell us whether we now approve of X, as D3 and 
D4 might readily suggest. We should be more likely to want 
the hearer to say whether he approves of X, and to influence 
us with regard to our subsequent approval. Or we might want to 
know what attitudes others have to X, and so on. Or, if we 
know to begin with that the hearer approves of X, we may use 
the question “Is X right?” to insinuate that it isn’t, and so to 
indicate that we disagree with the hearer in attitude — a disagree- 
ment that may later lead to an argument, in which many beliefs 
would be expressed of a sort that might lead, as a matter of 
psychological fact, to the alteration of our own or of our op- 
ponent’s attitude. And again: if a man is “trying to decide” 
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whether X is right, he is usually not merely trying to charac- 
terize his present attitudes. Such a decision would usually be 
forced upon him by a conflict of attitudes, and would arise in 
the course of his efforts to resolve the conflict. It would introduce 
factual considerations, of precedent, the attitude of society, the 
nature and consequences of X, etc., that may determine whether 
or not he will subsequently attain a state of mind in which he 
approves of X, with all impulses to the contrary being re- 
pressed or redirected. These are cases in which “right” is used 
in a Way that varies, greatly or slightly, from the way in which 
D3 would suggest. They are a few instances among the many 
which show that D3 and D4 must be taken only as “sample” 
definitions. 

But although only “sample” definitions, D3 and D4, quali- 
fied by reference to emotive meaning, are for many purposes 
very interesting samples. I wish to show that they have con- 
sequences which may account for certain of Moore’s own con- 
clusions. 

It seems quite likely, judging from parallel remarks in 
Prinotpa Ethka^ page 7, that Moore would deny that 

“If I now approve of X, X is right” 
is an analytic statement, in any usual sense of words. By D3 
this is analytic; and I am prepared to accept that consequence, 
and at the same time to insist that D3 is as conventional as any 
precise definition of a vague common term can be, ff D3 is 
qualified with reference to emotive meaning. What I do not 
admit, however, is that the statement is trivial^ in the way most 
analytic statements are. The emotive meaning of “right,” in 
the above statement, might serve to induce the hearer to ap- 
prove of X, provided the speaker does. Any hearer who does 
not want to be so influenced may accordingly object to the state- 
ment, even though it is analytic. Although trivial in regard to 
its cognitive aspects, the statement is not trivial in regard to its 
repercussions on attitudes; and one may refuse to make it, as I 
should, very often, for that reason. There are times when I, 
and all othei's, wish to induce others to share our attitudes; but 
few of us want to do so for eveiy case, or to act as though the 
hearer is expected to agree with us m attitude even before we 
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assert more than hypothetically what attitude we ourselves have. 
For that reason the above statement would lareJy be made 
That IS far from what Moore would conclude, but I think it may 
explain why Moore, consciously sensitive only to the cognitive 
aspects of language, should insist that the judgment in question, 
not being trivial, could not be analytic. 

In the Ethics^ 131, Moore makes some penetrating remarks. 
He mentions, with apparent agreement, certain theorists who 

have assumed that the question whethei an action h light cannot be 
completely settled by showing that any man 01 set of men have ceitain 
feelings . . . about it They would admit that the feelings . . of men 

may, in vaiious ways, have a bcaiing on the question; but the mere fact 
that a given man or set of men has a given feeling . . can, they would 

say, nevei be sufficient, hy itself ^ to show that an action is light 01 
wiong. 

With this I entirely agree, and in fact it is implied by D3 and 
D4, provided these definitions are qualified by reference to 
disagreement m attitude and emotive meaning. To settle a 
question about “what is right,” is presumably (for this context) 
to settle a disagreement that may exist between A and B, when 
the former maintains “X is right,” and the latter maintains 
“X is not right.” This disagreement is a disagreement in alti- 
tude, and will be settled only when A and B come to have 
similar attitudes. Should any other people take sides with A or 
B, the settlement of the argument would require these people as 
well to end by having similar attitudes. Now one cannot hope to 
bring about such a uniformity of attitudes merely by pointing 
out what any one man 01 set of men actually do approve of. 
Such a piocedure may, as Moore says, “in various ways have a 
bearing on the question,” but a knowledge of what any man 
approves of may totally fail to alter the approval of some other 
man. If approval is to be altered by means of beliefs, all manner 
of beliefs may have to be utilized. One may, in fact, have to 
make use of all the sciences5 for the beliefs that will collectively 
serve to alter attitudes may be of all different sorts; and even 
so, one cannot be guaranteed success in altering them by this 
means. It is for that reason that the support of an ethical judg- 
ment is so very difficult. To support ethical judgments is not 
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merely to prove their truth; it is to further, via changes in 
beliefs, for instance, the influence which they exert. I accept 
the above quotation from Moore, then; but it will be obvious 
how very different my own reasons are. 

I wish to make clear that, although an analysis along the lines 
of D3 and D4, with reference to emotive meaning and disagree- 
ment in attitude, stands as an alternative to Moore’s non- 
naturalistic views, it does not positively disprove the view that 
“right,” whether directly or indirectly, has to do with a non- 
natural quality. What Moore would now say about ^‘right” I 
do not know, but he could say, without rejecting emotive mean- 
ing or disagreement in attitude, that “X is right” sometimes 
means that X has some quality, or is related to something else 
that has some quality, which is wholly inaccessible to discovery 
by scientific means. “Right” could then be granted an emotive 
meaning, but only because it designates such a quality. If the 
quality is assumed to be one that arouses approval, its name 
would acquire a laudatory aura. And people could be acknowl- 
edged to disagree in attitude about what is right, but only be- 
cause they approve or do not approve of something, depending 
on whether or not they believe that this quality is in some way 
connected with it. If Moore wishes to maintain this, and if he 
actually is confident that he encounters this quality in his experi- 
ence or “intuition,” and if he is sure that the quality is non- 
natural, then I cannot pretend to have said anything here which 
IS hkely to convince him to the contrary — even though I should 
privately suspect him of building up elaborately sophisticated 
fictions in the name of common seiise. I do contend, however, 
that if Moore is to support such a view, he must argue for it in 
a more positive way. He cannot hold it up as the only alternative 
to manifest weaknesses of naturalism. The kind of naturalism 
which he was combatting, which ignores disagreement in atti- 
tude and emotive meaning, does indeed require an alternative; 
but unless new arguments can be found to the contrary, such an 
alternative can be developed along the lines I have here sug- 
gested.^® 

“Foj analyses which closely resemble the one I defend here, see- A J. Ayer’s 
Language, Truth and Logic, Ch. VI , B Russell’s Rehgton and Science, Ch IX, 
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The piesent alternative, I must add, is far frjpm crying that 
ethical judgments represent a “total confusion.” To ascribe to a 
judgment a meaning that is partly emotive is by no means to 
insist that it is confused. Should emotive meaning be taken for 
something that it is not, that would indeed be a confusion, but 
if emotive meaning is taken for what it is, it remains as an un- 
confused part of the meaning that ethical judgments manifestly 
do have. Nor does this type of analysis imply the curious view 
that ethical issues are “artificial.” Issues that spring from dis- 
agreement m attitude, so far fiom being artificial, are the very 
issues which we all have overwhelmingly compelling motives 
for resolving. None of us is so remote from society that he can 
survey the divergent attitudes of others without feeling in- 
surmountable urges to take sides, hoping to make some attitudes 
preponderate over others We are none of us “isolationists” on 
all matters, simply because what others do and approve of doing 
is so often of near concern to us. I have here, temporarily, 
suspended any taking of sides on moral matters; but that is only 
to keep my analysis of moral judgments distinct from any efforts 
of mine to exert a moral influence. This temporary detachment 
in no way implies — as it is scarcely necessaiy to insist — that I 
consider ethical issues to be artificial, or that I maintain, with 
gross paradox, that it is wrong to discuss what is right or wrong. 

Charles L. Stevenson 

Department of Philosophy 

Yale University 

W H F Bcunes’s “A Suggestion about Values,” in Analysis, Mai., 1934, C D. 
Bioacl’s “Is ‘Goodness’ a Name of a Simple, Non-iutuial Quality,” in Pioceedings 
of the Aristotelian Society, 1933-4 (wheie atknoivledgment is given to Duncan 
Jones) , and R. Cainap’s P/nlosojihy and Logical Syntax, Sect 4. 
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OBLIGATION AND VALUE IN THE 
ETHICS OF G. E. MOORE 

G E. MOORE in 1903 thought of himself as enunaatmg 
, certain “principles of ethical reasoning” which had been 
neglected by most previous moralists and which should serve 
IS “prolegomena to any future ethics that can possibly pretend 
to be scientific.’” These principles are the following: 

I. Moralists must distinguish three questions (a) What is 
meant by ‘good’?, (b) What things are good in themselves?, 
or, What things ought to exist for their own sakes?, and (c) 
What actions ought to be done?* 

2. They must also distinguish between means and ends, or 
between what is good as a means and what is good as an endj 
and between the relation of means to end and the relation of 
part to whole,* 

Intrinsic goodness is a simple, indefinable, non-natural 
intrinsic quality.* 

Judgments of the form “X is intrinsically good” are 
synthetic, intuitive, incapable of proof or disproof, logically 
independent of all judgments of existence (natural or meta- 
physical) and of all judgments about the relations of X to any 
minds there may be,® 

* Cf. Prtnctfia Ethtca (heieafter I shall lefer to tins work simply as PE.), 
Pref , and fassmi, “Mr McTaggart’s Ethics,” Int. Journal of Ethtcs, Vol xiii 
(1902-1903) , “Brentano’s Origin of Oar Kno'wledge of Right and Wrong,” Int 
Journ of Ethics, Vol xiv (1903-1904) The only philosopheis whom Moore 
mentions os recognizing' any of his principles are Sidgwick and Brentano. 

"Cf PE, viii, 37. 

*?.£, zi-23, 74, 90, 27-30 

* P B , 6-17, 21, 41, 110-111, Phitosophtcal Studies, chaps viii, x, 

’PE , viii-x, 7, 74-^6, 118, 143-144, Ethics, 223-224, Phil. Studies, chap x, 
Intern, Joum of Ethtcs, Vol. xiv (1903-4), 116 
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-^5. ‘Intrinsic goodness’ is the central or basic notion of 
ethics.° 

6. The right act or the act which we ought to do is always 
and necessarily the act which promotes as much intrinsic good 
in the universe as a whole as possible. It follows that judg- 
ments of the form “X is right” are not intuitive but can be 
proved by inference from premises of which some arc judg- 
ments of intrinsic value and the rest judgments about causal 
connections.'^ 

7. In answering the question what things are good in them- 
selves two principles must be observed (a) “. . . it is necessary 
to consider what things are such that, if they existed by them- 
selves^ in absolute isolation, we should yet judge their existence 
to be good,” (b) “. . . the intrinsic value of a whole is neither 
identical with nor proportional to the sum of the values of its 
parts 

8 . “. . very many different things are good and evil in them- 
selves, and . . . neither class of things possesses any other prop- 
erty which IS both common to all its members and peculiar to 
them.”” 

In these principles Moore is formulating a non-hedonistlc 
utilitarian or teleological ethics of an intuitionistic or non- 
naturalistic sort. Its core, as a system of ethics, is a certain view 
of the connection between intrinsic value and obligation, which 
is expressed especially in principle (6). It is this view which I 
wish to discuss. It has, however, two parts. The first part is the 
doctrine that the intrinsically good ought to be promoted, or that 
a thing’s having intrinsic value so far makes it a duty tp produce 
it if possible. T his doctrine is an e s sential part of any, utili - 
tarian or teleological et hi cs, ~Eut i t mav~also be accepted by an 
‘ intuitionlst’ or deontoloaist like W. D. Ros s. The second part 

°PE , XI, 1-3, 3, 21, Phtl. Studies, 237 

^ P.E , 23-27, and chap vj Ethics, chaps, i, ii, 1 use “light” end “ought” .is 
interchangeable, though this is not quite the case 

^ P.E., 187, 1S4, cf. also 27-33, 9S) chap, vi; Ethics, chap vii. (b) is what 
Mooxc calls “the pimciple of 0]g.anic unities.” 

° P E,, ix-x, cf. 38 and chap, vi, fassim. Ethics, chap, vii, This conclusion is 
especially directed against hedonism. / 
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IS the doctrine that the right or obligatory act is always and 
necessarily the act which is most conducive to intrinsic good, 
or that our only ultimate duty is to do what will produce the 
greatest possible balance of intrinsic value. This is the character- 
istic doctrine of a utilitarian or teleological ethics, as distin- 
guished from such an ethics as that of Ross. Now my purpose 
IS to discuss the first of these two parts of Moore’s view of the 
relation of obligation and value, in the light of other things 
which he has said, and in the hope that he may be moved to 
modify his view at some points and to clarify it at others 

A complete discussion of Moore’s views concerning the rela- 
tion of obligation and value should, of course, include a discus- 
sion of the second part of principle (6), that is, of the doctrine 
that the right act is always and necessarily the act which is most 
conducive to intrinsic good. This is the doctrine which Moore 
expresses in the Ethics by saying that “the question whether an 
action is right or wrong always depends on its actual conse- 
quences.’”® It has several noteworthy features, (a) It refers 
only to voluntary actions, and says nothing about the question 
whether or not any non-voluntary actions (among which Moore 
groups feelings) are right in any sense.’^ (b) It implies that the 
rightness and wrongness of actions do not depend in any way 
on any value which the actions themselves may have, but only 
on that of their effects.” (c) It denies that the rightness and 
wrongness of actions depend on their intrinsic characters in any 
sense, for example, on their being cases of promise-keeping or 
not. (d) It holds that the rightness and wrongness of actions 
do not depend at all on the motives or intentions with which 
they are done, (e) It insists that the rightness and wrongness 
of actions depend entirely on the character of their actual effects, 
and not at all on that of their probable effects or of those which 
the agent had reason to expect.’® And, finally, (f) it makes 

“P 195. In connection with the rest of this paragraph see Ethics, chap Vi 
and -pmstm ' 

^ Ethtis, 17. Cf Phil Studies, chap, x 
"But see P,E , 25 

“But cf, Mooie’s review of H. Rashdall’s Theoty of Good and Evil, Htbbeit 
Journal, Vol, vi (1907-1908), 447-448 
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the rightness and wrongness of actions depend entirely on 
their promotion of intnnslc valued* Regarding these features 
of Moore’s view many questions might be asked to which the 
student of his ethics would like to have answers. I have, how- 
ever, elected not to raise them here. It seems to me that of the 
two parts of principle (6) the first is the more fundamental, and 
hence I have limited my paper to its discussion. 

My paper, then, will be devoted to a discussion of Moore’s 
view that the good ought to be promoted by us, or that we have, 
in Ross’ terms, a frima jaae duty to promote what is intrinsically 
good.’® Does it follow from the very nature of intrinsic good- 
ness that it ought to be promoted? Or is the connection between 
intimsic value and obligation only a synthetic, even if neces- 
sary, one? 

vx We may begin by considering the views which Moore ex- 
presses in Princifia Ethka. Here he opens by carefully distin- 
guishing between the notion of intrinsic value and the notion 
of duty or of what we ought to do (principle i) So far it 
seems as if he means to separate obligation and value. Yet I 
cannot help feeling, as I read on, that^Moore really attaches 
a connotation of obligatoriness to the notion of intrinsic good- 
nessf and regards the good as somehow having a normative 
significance as such. This is indicated, I should say, by the fact 
that he regards “Intrinsically good” as synonymous with “ought 
to exist for its own sake.’”® It is also indicated in his discussion 
of Mill and Spencer by his tendency to take “good as end” or 
“intrinsically good” as equivalent to “desirable,” “ought to be 
desired,” “ought to be aimed at,” etc.”' It is indicated finally by 

^’’Ethics, 61, 72-73. 

“What I shall say applies to W D. Ross, J Laiicl, and N. Ilaitmann, as well 
as to Mooie 

“Pp viu, iiS This view of Mooie’s docs support my point, I thinks but one 
cannot make much of it by itself, because Mooie does not attach much obligatoii- 
ness to the notion of what ought to exist foi its own sake. The view, of coiiise, 
IS not to be taken as a definition, since Mooie regards mtimsic value as indefinable. 
It is a meie statement of the synonymity of two expiessions C£. B. Russell, 
Phtlosofhical Essays (1910), y-6. 

” Pp. 51-32, 64-6(1. Cf. 99-100 On p 17 Mooie takes his ‘good’ as synonymoiii 
with SWgwick’s ‘ought’. It is tiue that on pp 25-26 Mooie denies that “X is 
intrinsically good” is equivalent to "we ought to aim at securing X,” but this 
does not lefute my contention 
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the fact that he goes on to define ‘right’ as meaning “productive 
of what is good in itself.” For on this definition the obligatori- 
ness of the right must be derived wholly from an assumed 
obligatoriness of the good. 

It appears, therefore, that in Principa Moore is maintaining 
the first of the two alternatives mentioned above, at least im- 
plicitly. Here my troubles begin. For if Moore’s explicit con- 
ception of intrinsic value is correct, then this alternative must 
be false. This conception of intrinsic value is familiar; it is, in- 
deed, the central point for which Moore has stood in recent 
moral philosophy. It runs as follows.’® According to Moore, 
‘good’ is an ambiguous term.’® Sometimes it means “good as 
a means,” sometimes it means “good as contributing to a whole 
which is intrinsically good,” sometimes it means “morally 
good” or “morally praiseworthy,” and sometimes, “in a very 
important sense,” it means “being the object of a certain feeling 
on the part of some mind or minds But in its primary sense, 
so far at least as ethics is' concerned, it means “good in itself,” 
“good as end,” or “intnnsically good.”®* We must, therefore, 
carefully distinguish what is good in the sense of “intrinsically 
good” from what is good in the other senses.®®^In all of the 
other senses of ‘good’, Moore holds, a thing’s goodness depends 
at least in part on its relations to something else. A thing’s in- 
tr insic good ness, however, do es not depen d in any wy on its 
relation s to a nything_glse. Intrinsic goodn ess is a quality an d 
not a" relational property. ®® and it is a quality whose presence 
in a thing is due entirely to that thing’s own character.®* “X is 

“My account heie is only partly based on Ptmctfta Ethtca Neveitheless it 
desciibes the view of intrinsic value -which he expresses there, as well as that 
expressed in later works. 

”Cf Ethics, 161, Proc, of the Airst Sac, Supp Vol xi (1932), 117 

" Cf Ethics, fig-ya, 161, 167, 185-188, ayo 

” Cf. PE , 2r, Mooxe takes these phrases as equivalent 

“ I neglect Mooie’s distinction between what is intrinsically good and what is 
ultimately good or good for its own sake. Cf. Ethics, 73-76. 

“Cf Proc, Afist. Soc, Supp. Vol. xi, 126 

“ Cf. Phil Stitd,, chap viii. This can haidly be always true of the property of 
being good as an end Often, at least, "X is good as an end” seems to mean “X is 
good as being someone’s end ” Then its being good as an end is not intrinsic in 
Mooie’s sense. 
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/ intrinsically good” means “It -would be a good thing that X 
should exist, even if X existed quite alone, without any further 
accompaniments or effects whatever,” or “X is good in a 
sense such that the question whether X is good in that sense, 
j and in what degree it is so, depends solely on the intrinsic nature 
of X,” or again “X is worth having for its own sake.”““ Moore 
believes that there are things which are good in the sense indi- 
cated by these expressions — ^good, that is, in the sense of having 
a goodness which is intrinsic, objective, and absolute. He also 
believes, of course, that this intrinsic goodness is indefinable hnd 
non-natural (principle 3). By saying that it is indefinable he 
means to say primarily that it is simple or unanalyzable.^’' By 
saying that it is non-natural he means to say paitly that it is 
not an object of perception, partly that it is not a psychological 
idea, partly that it depends on a thing’s nature in a certain pe- 
culiar way, and partly that it is somehow non-existential or non- 
descriptive.^® 

In short, Moore regards intrins ic value as a quality which 
is really intrinsic,"” and which is also simple and non-natural. 
Now my contention is that if this conception of its nature is cor- 
rect, then intrinsic value cannot be possessed of any essential 
normativeness or obligatoriness. It cannot be part of its very 
meaning that it enjoins us or any other agents to take up a 
certain attitude toward it. I should even say that if this con- 
ception of intrinsic value is correct, then Moore is wrong in 
saying that “A is intrinsically good” is synonymous with “A 
ought to exist for its own sake,” since the notion of what ought 
to exist for its own sake has a complexity which the notion of 
intrinsic value is not supposed to have. It involves the notions 

“‘Cf Ethtcs, 65, Phd Studies, 260, Pioc. 4 nst Sac, Supp Vol xi, izi-124.. 
Moore is inclined to think that all of these expressions have the s.ime i-neaning-, 
though he confesses that this may not be true, and seems to favor the last as a 
translation of the first Cf the last of the refeienccs cited 

“Heie being mtiinsic entails being objective and absolute, Cf PM. Studies, 
chap. VIII 

”Cf PE, 6-10 

^Ct PE, 3S-41, 110-112, 123-1265 P/iil Studies, chaps viii, x. 

It is not a tautology to say that intiinsic value is mtiinsic in Moore's sense, 
as many moralists hold that it is not mtiinsic in that sense, 
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of obligation and of existence and of a kind of relation of the 
things in question to existence, and can hardly represent a simple 
quality. In fact, to say that A ought to exist would seem to 
mean that someone has a duty to bring A into existence. Then 
certainly “intrinsically good” cannot stand for a simple quality 
and yet be synonymous with “ought to exist for its own sake.” 
But, however this may be, if intrinsic value is either simple or 
non-relational, then it cannot contain any obligation in its 
very nature., Psr to say that it does is to say that the fact that A 
is intrinsically good includes or is identical with the fact that 
certain agents, actual or possible, should do something about 
A or take a certain attitude toward it. But to say this is to say that 
intrinsic value may be partially or wholly defined in terms 
of the notion that certain agents have a duty to do a certain 
thing — ^in other words, that it is complex and relational, not 
simple or qualitative. Intrinsic goodness can have a normative 
character as such only if it essentially or analytically involves 
a reference to an agent on whom something is actually or hypo- 
thetically enjoined, that is, only if it is not a simple intrinsic 
quality. If goodness is either simple o r a quality^ it can _be 
connected with obheation only synthebcallvT The most that can 
then be said of it is that it is a charactenstic whose presence 
makes things such that they ought to be brought into existence 
— as pleasantness is sometimes said to be. 

What I am saying can also be expressed as follows. Suppose 
someone asks “Why should (ought) I bring the good into exist- 
ence,?” Then, if goodness is a simple intrinsic quality, he can- 
noTbe answered by saying, “Because it is of the nature of the 
good that it should be brought into existence.” For, if goodness 
IS a simple intrinsic quality, then it cannot be of the mature of 
the good that it should be brought into existence. 

This point that intrinsic value cannot as such be possessed 
of any normative character or obligatoriness, if it is a simple 
intrinsic quality, is worthy of notice even if Moore did not mean 
to be holding in Principa Ethica that it has such a character. I 
am not interested merely in pointing out what looks like an 

”Cf. C. D. Bioad, Five Types of Ethical Theoty (1930), i6s> W. D Ross, 
The Right and the Good (1930), 105. 
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inconsistency in Moore. If my point is well-taken, then anyone 
who regards the good as normative, or who holds it to be part 
of the meaning of the good that it enjoins us to take a certain 
attitude toward it, must reject the view that goodness is a simple 
intrinsic quality. Again, if it is well-taken, it will follow, if 
intrinsic value is a simple quality, that duty cannot be defined 
in terms of intrinsic value, as Moore inPrinapia holds that it 
can. It will follow also that there is no place for obligation in 
the ethics of Principia, For if there is no obligatoriness or 
normative character in the Prmctpia notion of intrinsic value, 
and we have seen that there is none, then there can also be no 
obligatoriness or normative character in the Ptmapia notion of 
right or duty, since this is defined in terms of the notion of 
intrinsic value. By regarding goodness as a simple intrinsic 
quality and defining ‘right’ as meaning “conducive to as much 
good as possible,” Principta transforms statements of the form 
“We ought to do X” into mere statements of fact. For, if good- 
ness is a simple intrinsic quality, as it teaches, then to say that 
A is conducive to the greatest possible amount of good is not 
to say that we ought to do A j it is a simple report or prediction , 
of actual occurrence. Thus there is no obligatoriness or norma- 
tive character in either its notion of intrinsic value or its notion 
of right or duty, and hence the ethics of Principia Ethka^ like 
any naturalistic or metaphysical ethics, is an ethics sans obhga- 
tion^ if not sans sanction. ' 

This result leads directly to the next main point which I 
wish to make, namely, that, if intrinsic goodness is not as such 
possessed of any normative character or obligatoriness, then 
there is no reason for regarding it as either indefinable or non- 
natural. tertainly it need not be indefinable or non-natural in 
order to be a characteristic whose presence makes things such 
that they ought to be brought into existence. Thus pleasantness 
is sometimes said to be such a characteristic, for example by 
Sidgwick, and there is nothing which makes this view impossible 
in principle. In fact, natural and definable characteristics are 
generally regarded by Cambridge and Oxford philosophers as 
being, some of them, good-making or right-making. But if 
Sidgwick’s view is a possible one, then goodness might be 
identical with pleasantness and yet be a characteristic in virtue 
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of which things which have it ought to be produced. Again, 
goodness need not be indefinable or non-natural in order to be 
intrinsic in Moore’s sense, granting this to be the case. Pleasant- 
ness is an intrinsic quality of certain experiences on Moore’s own 
view, and, if this is so, then goodness might be defined as 
pleasantness and yet be intrinsic.®’ Moore has, of course, given 
various arguments to show that intrinsic goodness is indefinable, 
or at least that it is indefinable in psychological terms. But he 
has himself admitted the arguments of Princtfia to be incon- 
clusive and fallacious,®® and those ^ven in his other works can 
be shown to be no better.*® Moore has also charged all definist 
theories of value with committing a fallacy, namely “the natu- 
ralistic fallacy,” but the procedure which he has in mind is 
not really a fallacy at aU, and it cannot even be called a mistake 
until after it is known that value cannot be defined.®* 

Thus one can appeal only to inspection or intuition to settle 
the matter, and I must say that I can discern in the things which 
I judge to be good m themselves no intrinsic quality of goodness 
which IS unique or non-natural. I do not deny that there is 
something distinctive or unique about experiences which I judge 
to be intrinsically good as I am having them, or about experi- 
ences in which I judge something else to be intrinsically good. 
But this something different may be due entirely to the presence 
in these experiences of a value- judgment, with all of its psycho- 
logical and emotive associations. It does not follow that there 
is a unique quality of value, nor that the making of a value- 
judgment involves an awareness of such a quality. As for experi- 
ences which I am not having, but which I judge to be intrinsi- 
cally good, in them I can descry no character of uniqueness other 
than that which belongs to every experience or every sort of 
experience. 

So far in dealing with my second contention I have been 

“ Heic. “pleasant” means “containing a balance of pleasure ” Cf, P/nl Studtes, 
278-473. D H. Parker, while defining value as satisfaction, holds it to be intrinsic 
in Moore’s sense. See “The Metaphysics of Value,” Int Journ. of Ethtct, Vol 
44 (1934). 

*'Proc. Artst‘ Soc, Snpp Vol. xi, 127 

"Cf , e.g., the paper by C L. Stevenson in this volume In PM Studies, 331, 
Moore confesses that he is not satisfied that his later arguments aie conclusive. 

" Cf. my aiticle, “The Naturalistic Fallacy,” Mind, Vol. xlvni (1939). 
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occupied with disposing of the reasons which Moore has given 
or might give for his view that intrinsic value is indefinable and 
non-natural. Now I wish to press my contention more directly. 
The main point which is involved in the view that intrinsic 
value is indefinable and non-natural, apart from the doctrine 
that It cannot be defined in terms of rightness or duty, is the 
doctrine that it is irreducible to natural or to metaphyskal terms. 
Now, to my mind, what makes ethical judgments seem iri;e- 
ducible to natural or to metaphysical judgments is their appar- 
ently normative character, that is, the fact that they seem to be 
saying of some agent that he ought to do something. This fact, 
so far ’as I can see, is the only ground on which ethical judgments 
can be regarded as essentially different from the factual or 
existential judgments of science or of metaphysics. If this is true, 
then the apparently normative character of ethical judgments 
is the basic fact in the intuitionist or non-naturalist assertion of 
the indefinability and non-naturalness of ethical notions or char-^ 
acteristics. Hence, if intrinsic value is to be indefinable and non- 
natural, if judgments of intrinsic value are to be different in 
kind from non-ethical judgments, then intrinsic value must in 
itself possess a normative character or obligatoriness. If it does 
not, then it cannot be regarded as essentially irreducible to natu- ( 
ral or to metaphysical terras. 

Moore’s most recent discussion of the unique nature of in- 
trinsic value is instructive m this connection.““ There he is dis- 
cussing the difference between intrinsic goodness and the prop- 
erty of containing a balance of pleasure. Both of these properties, 
he says, are intrinsic in the sense of ‘^^depending solely on the 
intrinsic nature of what possesses them.” But he feels that there 
is some great difference in kind between them. This difference 
he expresses by saying that the latter seems to describe the 
nature of what possesses it in a way in which the former does 
not. That is, he regards intrinsic value as somehow non-descrip- 
tive. More he confesses himself unable to say. I suggest that 
this is because an intrinsic quality cannot really be non- 
descriptive, all intrinsic qualities being essentially descriptive. 
To be non-descriptive a characteristic must be normative; it 

^ Phtl. Studies, 274. 
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must involve a reference to an obligation on the part of some 
agent. But then it cannot be an intrinsic quality. As long, there- 
fore, as he regards value as an intrinsic quality, Moore must 
fail to make out convincingly that there is an important differ- 
ence in kind between it and other intrinsic qudities, or that 
judgments of intrinsic value are unique in the sense of being 
somehow non-descriptive or non-existential. 

The situation, then, seems to me to be this. If saying that 
intrinsic value is non-natural is to distinguish judgments of 
intrinsic value from natural and metaphysical judgments, then 
the notion of obligatoriness must be part of the notion of non- 
naturalness. And then intrinsic value cannot be non-natural 
if it is either simple or an intrinsic quality, or if for any other 
reason it is capable of having only a synthetic connection with 
obligation. Again, the real reason for thinking that any ethical 
notion is essentiall^indefinable in non-ethical terms is its appar- 
ently normative character, and, therefore, if intrinsic value is 
an intrinsic quality, or if its connection with obligation is only 
synthetic, then there is no reason for regarding it as essentially 
irreducible to non-ethical terms. Hence Moore’s position that 
intrinsic value is an indefinable, non-natural, intrinsic quality 
is an indefensible one. Anyone who holds that intrinsic value is a 
simple intrinsic quality must also take the second of the alterna- 
tives pointed out at the beginning, namely, that intrinsic value 
can have only a synthetic connection with obligation, and if he 
accepts this alternative he has no grounds for holding that 
intrinsic value is indefinable or non-natural. If intrinsic value is 
indefinable, or if it is an intrinsic quality, then it cannot have 
any normative character, and cannot, in any distinctive sense, be 
non-natural. And if it is normative and non-natural, then it is 
definable in terms of ‘ought’, and is neither simple nor an in- 
trinsic quality. Finally, if it is an intrinsic quality, or if for any 
other re ason it is not normative, th en it is probably not eveii 

in definabl^n n^-eth ica Lteri^ ' — 

iiTview oiT^at I have been saying Moore might contend 
that the notion of intrinsic goodness does have its normative 
associations, and therefore cannot be defined in non-ethical 
terms. The premise of this argument may be granted, but its 
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conclusion does not follow. For the normative associations of 
the term ^good’ may be purely emotive, or, if goodness has a 
synthetic connection with rightness, they may be entirely due 
to this connection. In fact, Moore must himself explain them 
in either of these two ways if he continues to regard goodness 
as a simple intrinsic quality. 

All that has been said thus far is about the views which Moore 
has expressed in mafia Ethica, so far as these bear on the 
topic of this paper. About Moore’s later views on such matters 
as are relevant here it is difficult to speak with certainty. It does 
seem that in Ethics and in Philosophical Studies he is no longer 
regarding rightness and duty as definable in terms of conducive- 
ness to what is intrinsically good. It is quite clear that he still 
regards intrinsic ^ lue as an intrinsic qualitv/'* hut it is~hoF 
certain that he holds it td''be’'indefinable.®’^n the whole, how- 
ever, the view which he seems to favor is fhe following: (a) 
intrinsic value is an indefinable non-natural intrinsic quality, 
(b) obligation is also indefinable and non-natural, and (c) in- 
trinsic value and obligation are related by a synthetic necessary 
connection. Of this view it does not hold that the ethics based 
on it must be an ethics without any obligation, for obligation is 
taken as an ultimate notion. But all the rest of what I have 
been saying does hold of this view, since it involves the doctrine 
that intrinsic value is a simple intrinsic non-natural quality which 
is only synthetically connected with obligation. 

My main contentions regarding Moore’s position, it will be 
noticed, are hypothetical in character. Nevertheless, as I have 
indicated, they lead to the conclusion that his position is inde- 
fensible, both m its earlier and in its later forms. In particular, 

I now wish to point out that they lead to the conclusion that 
there is no reason for regarding intrinsic value as indefinable, as 
Moore does. If it has in itself a normative character, then it is 
definable in terms of ‘ought’. If it has not, then it cannot be in 
principle indefinable in non-ethical terms. There may then still 
be a practical difficulty in finding a satisfactory definition of the 

“See Proc, Anst. Soc., Supp Vol xi, izi-ijS 
Heie cf. especially Elhtcs, sg-6i, the picface to the igza, edition of Priii- 
ctfia EtMcaj and Proc. Anst. Soc., Supp. Vol. xi, ny. 
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word ‘good’ m the sort of usage in which it is equivalent to 
“intrinsically good.” But this difficulty by itself hardly warrants 
the conclusion that ‘good’ is indefinable in that usage. It may 
only be that the term ‘good’ in that usage is ambiguous, or that 
It is vague, or that its emotive meamng is somewhat peculiar. 
" I do not claim, of course, to have proved conclusively that in- 
trinsic goodness is definable. This is, perhaps, impossible. At any 
rate, it could be done, if at all, only by the actual production of 
a satisfactory definition, and I am not prepared to give such 
a defiiution here. What I do claim is that there is no basis for 
the view that intrinsic value is indefinable, and that everything 
points in the direction of its definability. If this claim is correct, 
then there would seem to be two positions open to Moore, if he 
wishes still to be a non-naturalist or intuitionist in ethics. The 
first alternative is to hold that ‘ought’ represents an indefinable 
and non-natural relation, and that intrinsic value is definable 
in terms of ‘ought’. The other alterimtive is to hold that ‘ought’ 
represents an indefinable non-natural relation, that intrinsic 
value is definable in non-ethical terms (e.g., in terms of satis- 
faction), and that intrinsic value, as defined, makes things such 
that they ought to be promoted. Both of these positions avoid 
the difficulties which I h ave found in the view which Moor e 
has bee n holding. ForT'on t he first of them,_mtrinsic value is 
nor inatr^ and non-natural, hut it is not, an intrinsic quality^ 
and, on the second, it is or may be intrinsic , but it is not norma - 
ti ve or non-natural. On bath^wn intrinsic ^lue is definable 
Moreover, either of these" viws is ‘pnma facie more plausible 
than Moore’s view. They^ are more ^ausible than his earlier 
view because they take as ultimate the ethical notion which is 
most likely to be indefinable, but which it regai-ds as^defina.bie, 
namely the notion pf obligation. They are more plausible than 
his later view because they are simpler, since they, involve only 
one ultimate notion,. while it involves two. On both of them 
the non-ethical properties of a thing or experience directly 
determine whether or not it ought to be brought into existence. 
But on Moore’s later view the non-ethical properties of a thing 
or experience directly determine only its intnnsic value, and 
its intrinsic value determines whether or not it ought to be pro- 
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duced or achieved. This is harder to believe. For it is just as 
likely that the non-ethical properties of a thing should make it 
such that it ought to be produced as it is that they should make 
It intrinsically good. And it is just as likely that a thing’s non- 
ethical properties should make it such that it ought to be brought 
into existence as it is that an ethical quality of goodness should 
do so, if this is simple and intrinsic.^® 

Now, I have argued that, if value is an intrinsic quality, there 
IS no reason for believing it to be indefinable in non-ethical 
terms. Hence, if Moore wishes to maintain with any plausibility 
I that value is indefinable in non-ethical terms, he must adopt the 
^ view that it is definable in terms of ‘ought’ or ‘right’,'”’ And, in- 
deed, I cannot see that he has any good reasons for not adopting 
this view. Suppose we say that “X is intrinsically good” means 
I “X ought to be brought into existence by us.” To this Moore 
1 would object that the first expression may be true where the 
I latter is not, since the latter implies that we can produce X while 
1 the former does not.**" What we ought to bring into existence 
depends on our knowledge, powers, and opportunities, whereas 
the good does not.*’ This objection may, however, be met by 
saying that “X is intrinsically good” means “If we are capable 
of producing X then we have a duty to do so,” a form of 
definition which is not always unacceptable to Moore. Another 
possible objection is that even if X is intrinsically good and we 
are capable of bringing it into existence it still may not be our 
duty to produce it, since we may be able to produce something 
better.*^ But this can again be met by saying that “X is in- 
trinsically good” means “If we are capable of producing X, 
then we have a frima facie duty to do so,” in Ross’ sense of 
"pnma facie duty.” 

^ I should add that both of the views just described as alternatives to Mooie’s 
can be so formulated that m practice they will be equivalent to his 

For suggested definitions of ‘good’ in terms of ‘ought’ oi ‘light’ see H Os- 
borne, Foundattons of the Philosof/iy of Value (1933), 22-23, 67, 93-93, 109, 
124-126, A C Ewing, “A Suggested Non-Naturalistic Analysis of ‘Good’,” Mtnd, 
1939 

"“Cf PE, 25-26. 

Cf Russell, of. at., 6 
Cf, Phi Studies, 319 
Cf Ross, loc. at., PE., 30. 
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This brings us to a consideration of an equivalence asserted 
by Moore in his Ethics: 

To say of anything, A, that it is “intrinsically good,” is equivalent to 
saying that, if we had to choose between an action of which A would 
be the sole or total effect, and an action, which would have absolutely 
no effects at all, it would always be our duty to choose the former, and 
wrong to choose the lattei 

Why IS this statement not a definition? Moore is not certain 
that It is not,*® and he must, therefore, be t h i nkin g that it may be 
a definition of “intrinsically good” in terms of ‘duty’, for the 
first part of the asserted equivalence can hardly be taken as an 
analysis of the second part. His only argument for not regard- 
ing it as a definition is that it is not a tautology to say that it is 
always our duty to do what will have the best consequences.^® 
But this argument is not conclusive. The fact that a statement 
seems to be significant does not prove that it is not analytic. 
Its apparent significance may be due to confusion. Our minds 
and our usages are not such that we can always recognize 
an analytic statement as analytic when it is presented to us. In 
particular, a statement may seem significant to us simply be- 
cause of the differing emotive meanings of its terms. Now ‘duty’ 
and ‘good’ are precisely terms whose meanings are not at all 
clear, as is made manifest by the variety of opinion that exists 
as to their meaning, and they are moreover terms which have 
emotive meanings which differ in important respects.*’ Hence 
the seeming significance of the statement in question cannot be 
taken to show that the second part of the above equivalence is 
not a correct analysis of the first part. But then Moore seems to 
have no ground for not accepting this statement as a definition 
of “intrinsically good.” 

Moore might argue that it is quite clear that intrinsic value 
is dependent only on the intrinsic nature of a thing, and that 
therefore it cannot consist in any normative relation to any- 
thing else. Xet, even if we say that “X is intrinsically good” 

“P. 66 

"See Ethtcs, 59-61. 

“See *W., 6i, 173. 

“ Cf A ■ J Aver, Language, Truth, and Logic (1936), i6o. 
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means “Any agent capable of producing X has a frima facie 
duty to do so,” there is an important sense in which the intiinsic 
value of X may depend wholly on its intrinsic nature. For it 
may be because of its intrinsic nature alone that the agents in 
question have a ptma facie duty to produce it,^® 

There remains the possibility of appealing to inspection to 
show that intrinsic value is a distinct property from that of be- 
ing right for a competent agent to produce, somewhat as we 
appeal to inspection to show that the color red is distinct from 
the color blue or from the shape round or from the relation 
between. As I indicated earlier, however, the verdict of inspec- 
tion in my case, as in that of so many others, is negative. I can- 
not discover in the things which may be considered to be good 
in themselves any simple intrinsic quality of goodness in addi- 
tion to their non-ethical qualities and the property of being right 
for an appropriate agent to pursue or to produce. 

My last main contention, then, is that the objections which 
Moore has given or may give to the view that value is definable 
in terms of obligation are not conclusive, and can be answered. 
Moore might reply that the question whether or not value is 
definable in terms of obligation is not an important one, the 
important question being whether or not it is definable in non- 
ethical terms.^" This may be the import of his statement to the 
Aristotelian Society that the question whether intrinsic goodness 
is definable or not is a “comparatively unimportant” one.°“ At 
any rate, I should say in return that if it is important to hold 
that value is indefinable m non-ethical terms,®^ then it is also 

■‘“l do not mean here to be granting that "intrinsic value” u cleaily intiinsic 
in Moore’s sense 

'“’Cf J Laird’s remark, A Study m Moral 'Theory (1926), 94, note 2 
Troc. A rut Soc , Supp Vol xi, 127 Mooie may also mean that he is not 
greatly concerned to hold that intrinsic value is indefinable, so long as it is 
admitted to be an intrinsic quality in his sense. My contention is that, if he insists 
that value is an intrinsic quality in that sense, then he must be prepaied to legard 
It as definable in non-ethical teims, and he must hold that it is not definable in 
terms of obligation Moore goes on to say, "I think perhaps it [intrinsic value] 
is definable I do not know. But I also think that very likely it is indefinable.” 
In the first part of this passage he seems to be agreeing with me. If so, then it is 
only the second part that I wish to deny. 

“ I do not myself regard it as important to hold this, at least if obligation is 
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important to hold that it is definable in terms of obligation, 
since it cannot otherwise have any normative character 

Thus we may say the following of the two views between 
which, as it seems to me, Moore must choose. He can give no 
convinang grounds for not accepting the first of them, and he 
must accept it if he wishes to avoid the other. On the other 
hand, as we saw earlier, he cannot make a very plausible case 
against this view either, so long as he regards intrinsic value as 
an intrinsic quality. Neither view, therefore, is refuted by any- 
thing which he has to say in favor of his own intermediate view, 
nor, so far as I can see, by anything which he might say in its 
favor. 

It is not a part of my present purpose to try to determine 
which of the two views in question is the correct one. To try 
to decide which of these views is true presupposes a decision 
on the antecedent question whether or not any non-naturalistic 
view is true, and this question I am now leaving to one side. My 
purpose is only to show that Moore’s view is macceptable in 
ather its earlier or its later form. I am inclined to think, how- 
ever, that there is some truth m each of the alternative views 
which I have described, in the sense of being inclined to think 
that the term ‘good’, in the usage in which Moore is interested, 
is ambiguous in such a way that it is definable sometimes in 
terms of ‘ought’ and sometimes in non-ethical terms, for ex- 
ample, in terms of desire or satisfaction. Some such ambiguity 
as this has been recognized in one way or another by E. F. Car- 
ritt, J. Laird, W. D. Ross, C. A. Campbell, S. C. Pepper, and 
others, although none of these writers interpret or implement 
It in the manner in which I am tempted to. 

The points which I have tried to make in this paper con- 
cerning Moore’s view of the relation of obligation and value 
may be summarized as follows. (1) Obligation cannot be de- 
fined in terms of value, as it is in Prindpia Ethmy if value is 
either simple or intrinsic in Moore’s sense. (2) If value is either 
simple or intrinsic, as Moore holds, then it cannot be normative, 
non-natural, or definable in terms of obligation, and then there 


held to be indefinable in non-ethical terms But it is hard to believe that Moore 
no longer considers it to be important. 
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is no reason to regard it as indefinable in non-ethical terms, as 
Moore does. On the other hand, (3) if value is noimative or 
non-natural or indefinable in non-ethical terms, as Moore be- 
lieves, then It is definable in terms of obligation; it cannot have 
only a synthetic connection with obligation, and it cannot be 
either a simple or an intrinsic quality.'^^ Moreover, (4) Moore 
does not seem to have any adequate grounds for rejecting the 
view that intrinsic value is definable in terms of obligation. 
Thus (5) it appears that Moore’s view that intrinsic value is an 
indefinable, non-natural, intrinsic quality (principle 3) is an 
untenable one, that, in particular, his view that intrinsic value is 
indefinable is very probably false, and that, if he wishes to be 
non-naturalist m ethics, he must choose between two other views, 
against neither of which he has any good arguments, namely, 
(a) the view that intrinsic value is definable in non-ethical terms, 
even though it is what makes a thing such that it ought to be 
pursued or brought into being by a competent agent, and (b) 
the view that intrinsic value is definable in terms of obligation. 

The impact of Moore’s thought on twentieth-century moral 
philosophy has been a powerful one. Of that this volume itself 
bears testimony. Possibly no other living moralist has had so 
great an influence. Certainly, at any rate, no single book of this 
century has had an effect in ethics or value-theory comparable 
with that of Pfmcipa Ethica. Now I am not one of those who 
hold that this influence which Moore has had has been wholly 
unsalutary. I am even somewhat inclined to feel that no recent 
philosopher has had a more salutary effect on ethical thinking, 
all things considered. I have, moreover, a certain sympathy 
or predilection for the sort of position in ethics for which he 
has stood. Nevertheless, I venture to think that the form into 
which he has put this sort of position, both in Prindfia Ethica 
and in his later works, is a mistaken one, and must be given up. 
This is the opinion which I have sought to communicate. 

William K. Frankena 

Department of Philosophy 

University of Michigan 

If intiinsic value is definable in teims of obligation in the manner just dis- 
cussed, then principle (5) is false and both parts of principle (6) are analytic. 
Cf Ewing, of. at 
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THE ALLEGED INDEPENDENCE OF GOODNESS 

I 

O NE of Professor Moore’s mam objects in Prinafta Ethka 
is, I take it, to refute relativism and subjectivism in ethics. 
If we set aside things which are good as means, everything that 
IS good is, he holds, good intrinsically or good in itself. Hence 
the goodness of a thing is wholly independent of the thing’s 
relation to anything else, and in particular it is wholly inde- 
pendent of the thing’s relation to feeling or desire or will. The 
doctrine that goodness is independent in this sense is the one 
which I wish here to discuss. 

If the only alternative to this ethical doctrine were the the- 
ories of relativism and subjectivism or, in other words, of scepti- 
cism, so widely prevalent to-day, then I for one would be only 
too pleased if I could find myself convinced by Professor 
Moore’s arguments. I believe it possible, however, both to hold 
that goodness, in one sense of the word ‘goodness’, is objective 
and independent of the whims and fancies, the impulses and 
desires, of mdividual men, and also to hold that the goodness 
of a thing may vary m diflFerent circumstances and must stand in 
some necessary relation to a rational will. Needless to say it is 
not my business here to establish such an intermediate doctrine 
nor to meet the obvious objections to which it lays itself open. 
But it is against a badcground of this kind that I wish to examine 
Professor Moore’s arguments and to explain why to me they 
fail to carry conviction. 

In so doing I base my examination on Prmcifia Ethka, This 
may in some ways be unfair to the author, because his theories, 
as is to be expected, have been modified since this work of his 
comparatively early youth j and indeed he has himself told us. 
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with engaging fiankncss, that some of his arguments were 
certainly fallacious/ Nevertheless Pnnapia Ethtca will have a 
permanent place m the history of philosophy, and as such it 
merits discussion in itself. I have taken occasional note of later 
modifications in his view, so far as I have remembered them; 
but writing as I do under war conditions, I have been unable 
to give to his doctrines the careful scrutiny which they deserve. 
I can only hope that my comparative haste in writing has not 
led me to misrepresent his views. Perhaps it would have been 
wiser to refrain altogether from discussing arguments so subtle 
in regard to matters of such difficulty, but I wished to take 
some part in this tribute to one of the most influential thinkers 
of our time. 


II 

Professor Moore’s whole argument rests on the doctrine that 
‘good’ is indefinable. This, although he himself expressed some 
doubt on the subject later, may well be accepted, if we assume 
with him that to define anything is to describe its parts and their 
arrangement. Goodness is not composed of parts as a horse is 
composed of parts. In that sense it may be called simple and 
unanalysable, being in this respect like the quality ‘yellow’. “ 

The controversies aroused by this comparison have been 
largely due to misunderstanding. It has been assumed too read- 
ily that a comparison in one respect was meant to be a comparison 
in other respects. Thus, if the comparison meant that goodness, 
like yellowness, is simply one of the many qualities which we 
find in an object, there would be some ground for objection. 
Professor Moore himself, however, says of goodness, “It is not, 
in fact, like most of the predicates which we ascribe to things, 
a part of the thing to which we ascribe it.”^ I imagine he would 
agree with the Provost of Oriel that goodness is a ‘totiresultant 

^Aristotelian Society Pioceedmgs, Supplementary Volume XI, la; 

In .any individual yellow we can distinguish (apart from si.ie, shape, and 
duration) colour-tone, intensity, and degree of s.atuiation, but these aie not its 
parts 

Piincifta^ 124 See also P Jnlosofhical Studies^ 272-275 I regjct that I failed 
at one time to grasp this side of the doUiine ( 77 /e Good Will, 36). 
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property’/ one based on the whole nature of that which has it. 
This fits m with his doctrine of ‘organic unities’, the doctrine 
whole has an intrinsic value di fferent in amount frona 
the sum of th^alun of itSu pacts. 

It IS to be noted that, according to Professor Moore, where 
we can define a thing by stating its parts, we can in thinbng 
substitute the parts for the thing itself. Since goodness is not 
composed of parts, clearly we cannot substitute the parts of 
goodness for goodness. “There is nothing whatsoever which we 
could so substitute for good.”® Here the emphasis must be on 
the word ‘so’j for Professor Moore recognizes that instead of 
saying that a thing is good we can equally well say that it ought 
to exist.® I take him to hold that ‘good’ and ‘ought to exist’ 
mean precisely the same thing j or, in other words, ‘good’ means ^ 
‘ought to exist’. 

This view, it seems to me, is a mistake, if only because ‘good’ 
is simple, while ‘ought to exist’ is clearly complex,’ Knowing 
that a thing is good, we can still ask, with significance, whether 
it ought to exist} and a negative answer might be given with 
significance, for example, on the ground that ‘ought’ strictly 
applies only to actions. And there is a special difficulty in this 
for Professor Moore, for he. takes ‘ought’ to mean ‘productive 
of the maximum good’.® If this be so, to say that a thing ought 
to exist is to say that its existence would be productive of the 
maximum good. This is not the same as to say that the thing 
itself is good. 

The value of the phrase ‘ought to eidst’ as an equivalent for 
‘good’ lies. It seems to me, in the fact that it indicates some sort 

*Ro68, Sir W. David, The Rtg/it and the Good, tzz. 

‘ Prindfta, 8 

’ Prtneifia, i^r. 

’Another objection might be that m the case of good actions we should say 
that they ought to be done rather than that they ought to exist, but Professor 
Moore may hold— his view is not wholly deai to me — diat actions aie never 
good in themselves. 

148 I am taking ‘ought’ as equivalent to ‘is a duty’ Perhaps tins 
point might be met by saying that ‘ought* in this sense applies only to actions, 
but if so, Professoi Moore (so fat as I know) has not explained what he means 
by ‘ought’ m the phrase ‘ought to exist’ 
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of necessary connexion between goodness and existence. It 
reminds us that a thing is good only if it exists — and that it 
can be good only if it can exist. As Professor Moore indicates,® 
'This is good’ may mean, ‘This would be good, if it existed’. I 
note this as showing that the simplicity of goodness is com- 
patible with there being a neces sary connexion between go odness 
and something else. 

Another phra^ which Professor Moore suggests may be 
equivalent to ‘good’ is ‘worth having for its own sake’.’® Here 
again we have something complex substituted as an equivalent 
for something simple. Here again, knowing that a thing is good, 
we can still ask with significance whether it is worth having 
for its own sake 5 and a negative answer might be given in some 
cases with significance, for example, on the ground that a good 
action is not worth having, but worth doing ” Apart from this, 
I do not know what is meant by ‘worth having’ unless it means 
‘good to have’. And this, I think, would imply that a thing can 
be good only if it can be ‘had’.’® This I believe to be the true 
view in so far as it indicates that a thing can be good only if it 
stands in some relation — whether a relation of ‘being had’ or 
some other — to a rational mind. I do not know whether Pro- 
fessor Moore would accept such an implication} but here again 
his substitution suggests to me that the simplicity of goodness 
is compatible with there being a necessary connexion between 
goodness and something else. 


Ill 

On Professor Moore’s view it is apparently possible to find 
complex phrases which we can legitimately substitute for the 

Prmcifia, 119. 

Arist Soc. Proc , Sup Vol XI, nz On p 127 ho says that he sometimes 
used ‘good’ in this sense in Prmcipa Ethica. The phrase itself is used in Princtfia, 
iSS. Curiously enough, he speaks of denning ‘intrinsic value’ (which is equivalent 
to ‘goodness’) on p 122 of the Supplementary Volume. Compare also his ‘defini- 
tion’ on p 121 

“The phrase ‘worth having for its own sake’ is too naiiow, because it does 
not apply to good actions, which are woith doing, not worth having, but actions 
may not be regarded as good in themselves. 

“ It can hardly be meant that if a thing is good,' then the having it is also 
good, for in that case ‘good’ would not mean ‘woith having foi its own sake’. 
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word ‘good’, although these phrases certainly do not state what 
are the parts of goodness. Some people might regard these 
phrases as giving definitions of ‘good’, but the name which we 
give to them is a matter of little importance. The important 
question raised is whether perhaps other complex phrases might 
legitimately be substituted for the word ‘good’, and whether 
perhaps these phrases might indicate some kind of necessary 
connexion between goodness and a kind of willing. For example, 
could we make statements of the form, ‘To be good is to satisfy 
some desire’? 

So far, especially in view of his own substitutions, I cannot 
see that Professor Moore has disproved the possibility of mak- 
ing true statements in this form. What he does is rather to offer 
us a method by which all such statements can be tested Let us, 
without prejudice, call such statements ‘definitions’; then, ac- 
cording to Professor Moore, “whatever definition be offered, it 
may be always asked, with significance, of the complex so de- 
fined, whether it is itself good.”’* 

The example which he takes is that ‘to be good’ may mean “to j 
be that which we desire to desire,” and after a certain amount? ^ 
of argument’* he comes to this conclusion: / 

15. 

“ The argument jtaelf is difficult to follow ‘The complex so defined’ is in this 
case piesumably ‘that which we desiie to desiie’, and the question to be asked 
ought surely to be ‘Is that which we desiie to desiie good?’ Instead, Professor 
Moore asks a question only about part of ‘the complex so defined’, foi he asks 
‘Is It good to desire to desire? ’ , and he f urflier restricts the question to a particular 
object A, putting his question in the form ‘Is it good to desire to desire A^’ He 
answers that this question is clearly not equivalent to the question, ‘Do we desire 
to desire to desiie to desire A?’, for the second question is much more complicated 
than the first. 

This answer might not be wholly convincing to a man who accepted the 
definition He could leply that the second question seems more complicated only 
because we do not adequately gra^ the full meanmg of ‘good’, and that ‘The 
desire to desiie A is good’ leally means ‘The desire to desire A is something whidi 
we desire to desire’ 

Professor Moore adds a further argument, the relevance of which I do not 
understand He says ‘That we sliould desiie to desire A is good’ is not merely 
equivalent to ‘That A should be good is good’ Why should he expect his opponent 
to think that it is? The two statements seem to me not equivalent on any view. 
The first statement is concerned with the goodness of our desiie to desire A, while 
the second is concerned with the goodness of A itself. 
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It may indeed be true that what we desire to desire is always also good, 
perhaps even the converse may be true, but it is veiy doubtful whether 
this is the case, and the meie fact that we undeistand veiy well what is 
meant by doubting it, shows cleaily that we have two different notions 
befoie oui mind.^“ 

I do not know whether this would convince an upholder of 
the definition in question, but I agree that ‘to be good’ does not 
meafi) in the strict sense, 'to be that which we desire to ci^ire’. 
And It may be that (in the strict sense of 'mean’) 'to be good’ 
does not mean the same as any other phrase whatever, not even 
the phrase 'ought to exist’ or the phrase 'to be worth having for 
Its own sake’. Each phrase must be examined on its own merits, 
and It may be doubted whether any such so-called definition 
can be dismissed a frion Nevertheless, even if we suppose 
that it can, there still remains open a further possibility, namely, 
that we may be abie to find some property’" X such that to be 
good is to be X and to be X is to be good. That is to say, we 
may be able to find some property X which has what I may 
call a necessary and reciprocal connexion with goodness. 

The word ‘mean’, it should be noted, is often used ambigu- 
ously. In a loose sense we may say that defeat at the present 
time would mean slavery, indicating thereby a relation of cause 
and effect between defeat and slavery. Similarly we may say 
that to be a plane three-sided rectilineal figure means to be a 
plane three-angled rectilineal figure. In the strict sense the two 
phrases do not mean the same thing,” but the word 'mean’ is 
used loosely to indicate the mutual implication of the two prop- 
erties mentioned. In the same kind of way we might indicate 
a mutual implication, or a necessary and reciprocal connexion, 
by saying loosely that to be good means to be X. 

The possibility of such a mutual and reciprocal connexion is 
perhaps vaguely recognized by Professor Moore above, when 
he says it may be true that what we desire to desire is always 
also good and vtce versa. I believe that he is himself feeling 
towards such a mutual and reciprocal connexion when he equates 

Princlpta, i6 

“ We might even find inoie properties than one. 

” Their connotation is different, though their denotation is the same. 
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‘good’ with ‘ought to exist’ and ‘worth having for its own sake’. 
The main point that I wish to make is, however, the following 
We may admit that ‘good’ cannot be defined by any statement 
of its pai'ts. We may also admit that ‘good’ cannot be defined 
by any complex phrase which is identical in meaning with ‘good’ 
and yet brings out something in goodness which may not be 
obvi^s at first sight’® — ^though I cannot see that this has been 
proved, especially in view of Professor Moore’s own use of 
phrases like ‘ought to exist’. In spite of all these admissions it 
remains clear that there has been no disproof of the possibility 
of finding a necessary and reciprocal connexion between goodness 
and some property X other than goodness. It would be merely 
a mistake to assume that if there is no relation of identity, there 
can be no necessary and reciprocal connexion between goodness 
and some other property X. 

No doubt, if Professor Moore were a logical positivist, the 
last assumption would be justified, since for a logical positivist 
all necessary statements are analytical or tautological. But Pro- 
fessor Moore, certainly in Prinapa Ethtca^ is not a logical 
positivist. He recognises that all propositions in which th e ’ 
goo dness of anything is asserted, are, in Kant’s plirase, ^syn- 
thetic’,’® and at least some of these propositions he regards 
as true and universal.™ When he holds that the pleasures of 
human intercourse and the enjoyment of beautiful objects are 
good in themselves,®’ I take him to affirm a universal and 
necessary connexion between these things and goodness, and I 
take this universal and necessary connexion to be such a con- 
nexion in virtue of the intrinsic character of these things. If we 
can assert such universal and necessary connexions, it is clear 
that the simplicity of goodness does not exclude the possibility 
of a necessary connexion between goodness and something else. 
And if there can be such a necessary connexion, there has cer- 

“l am delibeiately avoiding all logical questions raised by Professor Moore’s 
philosophy, such as de question whether m any definition the predicate-concept 
can he considered as meiely identical with the subject-concept 

“Prtncfpa, 143. 

” Prmcfpa, ii 

*^Prmctfut, x88. 
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tainly been no attempt to disprove the possibility that it might 
also be reciprocal. 

Such a necessary and reciprocal connexion, if there were such, 
might presumably, on Professor Moore’s principles, be self- 
evident- it might be incapable of proof but apprehensible by 
intuition.^ 

IV 

If it had been proved that there can be no reciprocal and 
necessary connexion between goodness and any property X, it 
would at once follow that there can be no necessary and recipro- 
cal connexion between goodness and the property of being 
related in some way to some thing, it would further follow 
that there can be no necessary and reciprocal relation between 
goodness and the property of being related in some way to 
some kind of will. As, however, the protasis has not been 
proved, these possibilities remain open. 

As regards relation in general, one of Professor Moore’s 
central doctrines is that good is not a relational property. If 
this means merely that being^good is someth ing q uite diff erent 
from being a jath er or a_ son , his contention may be readily ad- 
mittedT'T'he subject, however, raises logical problems, which 
here, as throughout, I seek to avoid. On the level of common 
sense we may ask two questions- (i) Can there be goodness 
um-elated to a mind?, and (2) Does not the goodness of a 
thing vary according as the thing is related to different circum- 
stances'’ 

As regards the first question, I will merely express my agree- 
ment with the Provost of Oriel, who has accepted many of Pro- 
fessor Moore’s views. He says,“ “In any assignment of intrinsic 

Bthksj 18 1, perhaps suggests that a necessary and lecipiocal connexion be- 
tween ‘being nglit’ and ‘being pioductive of the maximum good’ is self-evident 
In Philosofhtcal Studies, 275, Ptofessoi Mooie holds that “if X and Y are of 
different intrinsic values, their natuie must be diffeient ” tThis Is a ncccssaiy 
connexion presumably grasped by intuition. To hold further that if theii natuie 
is different, they must be of different intrinsic values, would be to asseit that 
between natuie and value theie is a necessary and leciprocal connexion, which 
would also presumably be giasped by intuition, but I do not know whcthei Pio- 
fessoi Moore would accept this. 

7h8 Rnd/ tJiB 
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value to a mindless universe or to anything in it there is a sur- 
reptitious introduction of a subjective factor, namely of oneself 
imagined as contemplating such a umverse or the things in it.” 
Professor Moore himself comes near to this view so far as he 
equates ‘good’ with ‘worth having for its own sake’, and recog- 
nises that only an experience can be ‘had’. Being related in 
some way to a mind is a necessary condition o'f^odneK; and 
in that sense there isTheceSiat^rcSHneidon between being good 
and being related to a mind. This necessary connexion is not, 
however, reciprocal j for a thing may be related to a mind 
without being good. 

As regards the second question, I do not here seek to argue ^ 
that there is a necessary and reciprocal connexion between being 
good and being related in a certain way to circumstances. I ask 
only the preliminary question whether being good rnay be par- 
tially dependent on being related in a certain way to circum- 
stances. To this question Professor Moore gives a clear and 
decisive answer. He holds that when a thing is good (except 
where it is good merely as a means), its goodness is completely 
independent of all relations to surrounding circumstances. If 
we want to find out what things are good, “it is necessary to 
consider what things are such that, if they existed by them- 
selves, in absolute isolation, we should yet judge their existence 
to be good.”** And he holds consistently that whatever goodness 
things would have in absolute isolation, this very same good- 
ness they must have in whatever circumstances they are found.“ 
Indeed this method of absolute isolation he regards as the only 
sound method for any kind of ethical enquiry. 

I do not know whether Professor Moore thinks that he has I 
established this view by proof. If, as he holds, the recognition 
of the goodness of things is a kind of direct intuition, there 
would seen# to be no place for proof, but only for inspection. 

At any rate, if there is any proof offered in Princifia Ethica, 

I am afraid that I have missed it. And the view itself does not, 

Prinetpa, 187, 

“His view is not meiely that, to estimate the goodness of a thing, we innrt 
consider it apart from its consequences The value of doing so no one would 
question. 
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so far as 1 can see, follow from the view that goodness is simple 
and unanalysable.^® 

If this IS so, we must look to direct inspection for an answer. 
I will raise no difficulties as to the kinds of thing which could 
exist by themselves/’ though I think there are considerable 
difficulties here. The value of this method of isolation or abstrac- 
tion is undoubted, and it seems to me that many things, thus 
considered in abstraction, may be called good. Among these we 
may reckon health and wealth and pleasure and happiness and 
personal affection and aesthetic enjoyment and intelligence. We 
may, if we choose, call these things intrinsically good, though 
I should prefer to call them frima jade good.^® They are cer- 
tainly good as a general rule, but are they good universally, 
good in any and every set of circumstances to which they may 
be related? The answer to this seems to me to be, ‘Certainly 
not’. They may, in a sense, be good in themselves, but their 
goodness may be increased or diminished, or even destroyed, 
according to the circumstances in which they are found. To con- 
sider only one example, the pleasure of the torturer in the 
pains of the tortured is thoroughly bad. 

I see no logical difficulty in holding that, however many 
things may be prima, fade good in themselves or good in abstrac- 
tion, their concrete or real goodness is always partly dependent 
on circumstances and so on relations. This, I take it, is the 
Hegelian view. But I think that Kant is right in saying that 
one thing, and one thing alone, is good in all circumstances 
and that this thing is a good will. If this is true, and if we call 
all prima fade goods ‘intrinsic goods’, then we must use some 


The Piovost of Oritl pThe Kight atkl the Good^ 92) holds thut on any 
lelational theoiy ‘good’ must stand foi a complex. I do not know whetliei he 
would regard the view I am putting forward here as a relational theory. He 
himself holds (122) that “value follows fiom the nv/iole intrinsic natiiie of its 
possessors,” and also (156) that a morally good action is morally good in vittue 
of its motives These statements suiely imply that goodness is dependent on certain 
things, and dependence is a relation, but they do not imply that goodness is a 
complex, nor can I see that my own view does 

I suppose thioughout that they exist in some lelation to a mind, e.g., as 
qualities of it or as objects of it, 

■“Compare Ross, The Right and the Good, 138. 
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other term to describe a good will. It alone is, as Kant says, an 
absolute and unconditioned good.” 

If the answer to this question depends on inspection, we must 
leave the matter there. Professor Moore would include virtue 
or the emotion excited by rightness among the many things 
which have some intrinsic value but he does not rank it very 
high or give to it any pre-eminent place. The really important 
question for our purposes is, however, the question of whether 
pima facte goods are necessarily good in all circumstances. 

V 

As I have said above, I do not find in Principa Etkica any 
proof that pima facie goods are good in all circumstances I 
think, however, that we may with some confidence state the 
main reasons which, on Professor Moore’s view, have prevented 
some thinkers from grasping what is presumably a self-evident 
truth. The reasons are two; (i) a failure to distinguish ‘good 
m itself’ from ‘good as means’, and (2) a failure to grasp the 
principle of ‘organic unities’.” 

As regards the first reason, when something is absolutely 
necessary here and now in order to procure the existence of 
anything good, we may easily suppose that it is good in itself 
and that its goodness is at the same time dependent on the 
arcumstances. Wealth, for example, may vary in goodness with 
different circumstances j but this may be due to the fact that 
wealth is good, not in itself, but merely as a means to happiness, 
and that sometimes it may make for happiness and sometimes 
not. In general, what is good as a means is good in relation to 
the end sought and to the circumstances in which that end must 
be attained. 

T his contention is certainly true, and it may explain many 
of the cases in which we think that the goodness of a thing varies 

“Kant nowhere says that it is the sole good, but it is the highest good. It 
should also be remembeied that a good will need not be one which wills for the 
sake of duty, though under human limitations it is 

" PrtttCfpia, 179 A good will is foi Kant diflEerent from virtue and still more 
different fiom an emotion 

“See Pnitcifta, 1S7, although the aigunient theie is diiected to a somewhat 
different point. 
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with circumstances. But how does it apply to actions, whose 
goodness, I should have thought, obviously depends in part on 
their adjustment, and consequently their relation, to actual cir- 
cumstances? Professor Moore may possibly take the view that 
they too are good only as means, and that this is the reason 
why they vary in value according to circumstances.^ But if so, 
It seems to me that he is certainly mistaken. Action is not merely 
the cause of a result external to itself: it is the willing of an 
end, and the value of the end enters into the action itself. It is 
partly because of this that the value of an action depends very 
largely on its motive. Moreover there is the surprising fact — 
I take it to be a fact — that the value of a good action may be 
incomparably greater than that of its results: indeed a good 
volition may have an absolute value even if, as by a sudden 
stroke of paralysis, it fails to issue in action or to produce any 
results in the physical world. If this is true, it is fatal to the 
view that action is good only as a means and also fatal to all 
utilitarian philosophy. On the other hand, if Professor Moore 
regards actions as having goodness other than their goodness as 
means, I cannot see how it can be denied that this goodness 
varies according to changes in circumstances. But perhaps this 
point is to be met by Professor Moore’s second reason for the 
blindness of men in this matter. 

The second reason is more complicated. Men may Imagine 
that goodness varies with circumstances, because they fail to 
grasp the principle of ‘organic unities’. ^^The value of a whole 
must not be assumed to be the same as the sum of the values of 
Its fartsP^^ The doctrine is supported by an elaborate discussion, 
but here may perhaps be put briefly for our purposes. By adding 
to a whole a part which has little or no intrinsic value, the value 
of the whole may be increased far beyond the value of the 
part added. We are therefore tempted to think that the part 

“ On tins point Professoi Moore’s view is not wholly clear to me He ceitainly 
lecognisesj at least as a possibility, that actions may have intrinsic value and be 
good in themselves (pp 24, 25, 147, 149) , but he also speaks as if the only 
question about them is whether they aie ‘right’, that is, whether they are ‘the 
cause of a good result’ (pp 146-147) , and in practice he often speaks as if their 
only value lay in the results which tliey produce, 

^ Princifia, 28. 
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has a greater value m the whole than it has out of it. This, 
however, is not the case, and we are not justified ‘'in asserting 
that one and the same thing is under some circumstances in- 
trinsically good, and under others not so.”®* 

I take this doctrine to be both true and important in what 
it asserts.®* My question here is whether it is right in what it 
denies. What it denies does not seem to me self-evident, and 
several difSculties may be suggested. 

(1) It may be said that if the part contributes a great ad- 
ditional goodness to the whole, it might at least be allowed the 
goodness of so contributing. Just as the means to a good end 
is admitted to be good as means, so the part which is necessary 
to the additional goodness of the whole must be allowed the 
special goodness of being such a necessary part. Professor 
Moore himself seems to take this view later.®* Whether or not 
he would regard this contributory goodness of the part as also 
an element in the goodness of the whole I do not know, but 
presumably he would regai'd it as in any case very much less 
in value than the intrinsic goodness which the part by its pres- 
ence may add to the whole. 

(a) It is certainly true that the goodness of the whole may 
be very much greater than the goodness of the parts taken in 
isolation; but does this mean that we can separate the goodness 
of the whole from the goodness of the parts when the parts 
are parts of the whole? A whole is a whole of parts and cannot 
be separated from the parts. Must not the goodness of the whole 
be similarly, so to speak, spread over, or mamfested in, the 
parts? Perhaps a negative answer can be justified, but it seems 
to me that some justification is needed. 

(3) The intrinsic goodness of a thing may on this view 
depend partly on the relation of the whole to its parts, or at 

** Prmctfta, 30. See also 187-188. 

“l pass over his refutation of the Hegelians (which seems to me somewhat 
lacking m sympathetic understanding), although in so doing I may be overlooking 
some points seriously afiecting the argument. 

“ Ethtes, ISO. Even in PnnafM Ethtca he says (30), “And yet we are justified 
in asserting that it 15 far more desiiable that a certain thing should exist under 
some circumstances than under otheis.” Does not ‘more desirable’ mean ‘more 
good’? 
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least on the relation o£ its parts to one another. If this is so, 
can there be any a priori gi'ound for asserting either, generally, 
that goodness cannot depend paitly on relations or, particularly, 
that the goodness of a part cannot depend partly on the relation 
of the part to the whole? 

(4) What is a whole? Could we in principle extend our 
whole till it included the whole universe as it existed at the 
time of an event or action? If there could be anything such that 
by its existence, apart from its consequences, the whole universe 
was a better universe, it would seem paradoxical to say that the 
thing Itself had no goodness at all, merely because it seemed 
to have no value when considered in abstraction from all other 
things Its value in abstraction is no real value. Its only real 
value is the value which it has as existing where it does. 

(5) These are all general considerations of varying force. 
The fundamental question is seen more clearly when we con- 
sider the goodness of actions. When Sir Philip Sidney m dying 
resigned to a wounded soldier the cup of water which had been 
offered him, I take it that his action was a good action and that 
its goodness depended partly on the circumstances. If he had 
been himself quite well and had given the cup to a man who 
was not thirsty, his action would have had nothing like the 
same value. How are we to explain this? I do not wish to be 
unfair to Professor Moore, but surely he cannot mean that the 
two actions are the same in value, but in the one case the total 
situation is very much better, either because the action produced 
a good result or because the action, while itself possessing no 
more intrinsic value, contributed additional goodness to the 
whole situation of which it was a part. If this were his view, 1 
think that very few would agree with him, and I cannot see 
what other view he would take consistently with his general 
theory.®^ 

” Another method might be to evaluate in isolation, not the action in itself, 
but the action in the relevant circumstances togethei with its motive .ind intention 
This, however, would mean that every action has to be evaluated in relation to 
its relevant circumstances The main contention would then be reduced to the 
view that the goodness of an action is independent of the circumstances iiiclevant 
to Its goodness — which is a mere tautology 
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My conclusion is that Professor Moore has not proved the 
goodness of everything to be wholly independent of the relations 
between the thing and the arcumstances of which it is a part. 
He has offered ingenious explanations of the reasons why men 
sometimes think mistakenly that the goodness of a thing varies 
with circumstances, when all that varies is its goodness as a 
means or the goodness belonging to a whole of which it is a 
part. But these explanations, so far as I can see, do not cover 
all the possible cases in particular they do not cover the case 
of good actions. More generally, I see no proof that goodness is 
necessarily independent of all relations whatsoever; and so far 
as my own intuition goes, I inclme very strongly to the view 
that, at least in many cases, goodness is partly dependent on 
relations. 


VI ♦ 

We must now consider the question whether there can be a 
necessaiy and reciprocal c onnexion b etween g^dness and will, 
such that, for example, to be good is to be vnll^ ih a c^arn 
way and tq be willed in a certain way is to be good. 

The importance of the doctrine lies m the fact that many 
philosophers, from Aristotle onwards, have attempted to work 
out a theory of goodness along these lines. Such a doctrine takes 
many different forms, none of them perhaps satisfactory. To 
be satisfactory the doctrine cannot be simple, for it has to 
explain the many different senses of ‘good’®* by th e ma ny 
diff erent relations between will and what is good. °° Certainly 
no one, except perhaps a follower of Protagoras, maintains that 
whateyer is willed is good, though it may be the case that what- 
ever is willed seems good, or is good in some special subsidiary 
sense. To refute the theory that whatever is willed is good is by 

"1 think Professor Moore would admit diat there are many moie senses than 
aie lecognized in Fttncifta Ethtca 

“For example, ‘good as means’ is naturally opposed to ‘good as end’, each 
of these manifestly involves a relation to the will, and the relation seems to be 
diffeient. On the other hand, when we speak of ‘a good will’, we do not considei 
It to be good as a means, and it is at least doubtful tlhether ire mean that it is 
good as an end. 
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no means to refute the theory as a whole. All these complications 
and difficulties we must here ignore. The only question is 
whether the arguments of Professor Moore have put all such 
doctrines ab imtio out of court. 

This type of doctrine is discussed by Professor Moore under 
the head of “Metaphysical Ethics.” He places it under this head 
on the ground that it makes goodness depend on relations to a 
real, or timelessly existent, will. The reference to a timelessly 
existent will is not, however, a necessary and essential part of 
the doctrine 3 and his actual discussion is not based on the sup- 
position that it IS. I propose to ignore the ‘metaphysical’ forms of 
the doctrine. What we are concerned with is the possibility or 
impossibility of the doctrine in any form. 

Professor Moore considers that this type of doctrine has 
already been refuted in Chapter I of Princifia Ethicaf^ He 
says, “That the assertion ‘This is good’ is not identical with 
the assertion ‘This is willed’, either by a supersensible will, or 
otherwise, nor with any other proposition, has been provedj 
nor can I add anything to that proof.” 

Our answer to this is now clear. As we have seen,^’ it is 
doubtful whether Professor Moore has disproved the possi- 
bility of making true statements which substitute some other 
phrase^^ for ‘good’ in a proposition at the most he has offered 
us a method by which all such possibilities can be refuted. But 
let us grant that he has proved his case, and that the assertion 
‘This is good’ is not identical with the assertion ‘This is willed 
in a certain way’.^^ This has done nothing whatever to disprove 
the quite different assertion that there is a necessary and recip- 
rocal connexion between being good and being willed in a 
certain way. The possibility still remains open that to be good 
is to be willed in a certain way and to be willed in a certain way 
is to be good. 

*° Pnncifta, iig 

“ Section III above. 

”The phrase 'ought to exist’ is so substituted by Professor Mooic himself. 

“ The addition of some phiase like 'in a certain way’ is necessaiy, if the doc- 
trine IS to have any plausibility. Even this is too narrow, since good things need 
not be actually willed it would be enough that they should be such as to satisfy 
a will which willed in a certain way. 
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It seems to me that Professor Moore’s argument rests on 
the assumption that a relation of necessary and reciprocal con- 
nexion between being good and being willed in a certain way 
can only be — fer imposstbile — a relation of identity; and this 
assumption is neither self-evident nor has it anywhere been 
proved." The fact that he is making this assumption is borne 
out by the further progress of his argument; for he recognizes 
the possibility of something very like a reciprocal connexion 
between being good and being willed in a certain way; but 
without any attempt at proof he assumes that this conneidon, if 
not one of identity, must be empirical and cannot be necessary.^” 
Being willed in a certain way might, he admits, be a criterion 
of goodness; but this, he says,^* coidd be established only by 
examining a great number of instances. He is able to affirm 
that an enquiry into will cannot have the smallest reference to 
any ethical conclusion,*’ only because he assumes that the con- 
nexion between will and goodness must be merely empirical. 
But this assumption has not itself been established: it has not 
even been discussed.*® 

I conclude that the possibility of establishing a necessary 
and reciprocal connexion between goodness and will has not 
been disproved. We must certainly agree with him that a thing 
is not made good merely by being willed, and still less by being 
desired. On the other hand it seems at least plausible to say 
that nothing could be good unless it could satisfy some kind 
of desire or will or need. All I suggest is that here we have 
a proper and promising subject for ethical enquiry, one which 
cannot be set aside from the very start. 

“ It 18 certainly not true of necessary and reciprocal connexions in general, 
face the logical positivists, 

Prmetfta, 129 and 137. 

"Princifta, 137 
Pnncifut, 129, 

"Similaily (Prmctpta, 133) he assumes that there can be no reciprocal and 
necessary connexion between being true and being thought in a certain way, 
unless — per tmposstbde — being true means being thought in a ceitain way. The 
only other connexion he recognizes as passible is an empirical one which could be 
estoblislied ‘only by methods of induction’. 
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VII 

Since Professor Moore regards his case as already proved, 
he does not offer any further disproof of a necessary and re- 
ciprocal connexion between goodness and willing in a certain 
way. He conceives that his only remaining task is to meet the 
main lines of defence which may be taken up/“ and to show 
what he believes to be the main confusions which are the source 
of the error he has exposed. 

One source is the common supposition that as truth stands to 
thinking, so goodness stands to willing, the supposed necessary 
connexion between thinking and truth suggests a similar neces- 
sary connexion between willing and goodness. His reply, put 
very summarily, amounts to this- (i) there is no necessary con- 
nexion between thinking and truth and (2) there is no 
analogy between the relation of goodness to willing and the 
relation of truth to thinking. 

To discuss these contentions adequately would require a 
separate paper. Here I can attempt only to separate out, per- 
haps to the detriment of his argument, what he believes to 
be the possible connexions between goodness and willing. He 
assumes throughout, it must be remembered, that there are 
only two alternatives, either (i) a relation of identity or (2) a 
relation of mere empirical concomitance. 

“It may be admitted,” he says," “that when we think a thing 
good, we generally have a special attitude of will or feeling 
towards it, and that, perhaps, when we will it in a certain way, 
we do always think it good.” 

Prmctfia, 129. 

“See Princifia, 132-133, wheie “the pioposition th.it foi a thing to be true 
It is necessaiy that it should be thought” is said to be erroneous His argument is 
based on a cuiious confusion of tiuth and reality, which I suppose he must believe 
to be present in idealists, though it is certainly not present in Kant. Only things 
can be real, and only judgements or propositions can be true. If we believe that 
propositions are timeless existents, then I suppose they may be true independently 
of thought I suggest, however, that when we call propositions true, wc mean 
strictly that they would be true if they were thought — just .as when we call things 
good, we mean that they would be good if they existed (and satisfied a rational 
will). It seems to me obvious that in a world without thinking tlicie would be 
no tiuthj and similarly that in a world without willing there would be no good. 

^ Piinctpia) 135. 
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It is, I think, unfortunate that, here and elsewhere, he lumps 
together will and feeling. The theories which rest on will are 
very different from those that rest on feeling. Those who rest 
their theory on will, do so because they believe that will, like 
thinking, can be rational (no doubt a much abused word and 
one greatly in need of clanfication). Feeling in itself no one 
regards as rational: it can be rational only in the sense that it 
can be aroused by rational thinking or rational willing, as in 
Kant’s doctrine of the feeling he calls ‘reverence’ or ‘respect’. 
In any case the question of feeling is irrelevant to the present 
discussion. 

Professor Moore’s admission is only tentative} but so far as 
it goes it recognizes that to will a thing in a certain way is 
always also to think it good. To think a thing good, however, 
is not always also to will it in a certain way, though perhaps 
it generally is. This last contention seems obviously true: the 
possibility, however, remains open that to think a thing gopd 
is always also to think that it could be willed in a certain way. 

If we confine ourselves to the view that to will a thing in a 
certain way is always also to think it good, how are we to under- 
stand this conneidon? Is it a mere empirical concomitance to 
which hitherto we have, as a matter of fact, observed no excep- 
tion? I hardly think so, and some explanation seems to be re- 
quired. 

Professor Moore does not discuss this in any detail, but he 
makes some interesting observations. He says:®* “It is by reflec- 
tion on our experiences of feeling and willing that we become 
aware of ethic^ distinctions.” Hence he holds that there is a 
causal connexion between willing and goodness — ^not of course 
in the sense that willing makes a thing good, but in the sense 
that “willing is a necessary condition for the cognition of good- 
ness.” I take him to mean that willing gives rise to reflexion on 
willing, and reflexion on wilhng leads us to apprehend what 
things are good and perhaps even — ^though here I am uncertain 
— to apprehend what is meant by ‘good’. 

This account is deserving of Hither expansion. Unless there 
is some other connexion than this between willing and good- 

^ Pivneipa, 130 . 
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ness, it is hard to see how reflexion upon the first should lead 
us to apprehension of the second. Ordinarily, if two things are 
themselves unconnected, reflexion on one does not lead to 
apprehension of the other. 

^ I do not find in Professor Moore any clear answer to this 
obvious difficulty, but there are some hints which I hope I 
have not misunderstood. If I understand him aright, willing, 
in a wide sense, may be regarded as a complex fact, part of 
which consists in willing, taken in a narrower sense, and part of 
which consists in thinking that what is willed, in the narrower 
sense, is good. Hence, Whenever we will a thing (in the wider 
sense and perhaps also in the narrower sense), thinking it good 
always occurs as part of our willing (in the wider sense) ; and 
generally, though not always, when we think a thing good, this 
thinking is a part of willing (m the wider sense).®'* 

This explanation, if it is an explanation, does not take us very 
far. It is true that if willing (in the wider sense) contains, as 
part of itself, thinking that what is willed is good, then reflexion 
on willing (in this sense) might lead to the apprehension of 
goodness so far as it made us aware that, however obscurely, 
we were in this willing thinking that something is good. But 
the thinking a thing good would apparently be already present 
and be independent of willing in the narrower sense. Willing, 
in the narrower sense, would be as before a mere concomitant 
of thinking a thing good. Hence reflexion on willing, in the 
narrower sense, would lead us to no apprehension of what is 
goodj and reflexion on willing, in the wider sense, could hardly 
be a necessary condition of our cognition of goodness, since 
willing, in this sense, presupposes a cognition of goodness. 

On the other hand, if there is more than a mere empirical 
concomitance between willing a thing and thinking it good, if 

“This IS based on Ptinctpa, 131 I presume we should add to tlie woid ‘will’ 
the quiilification ‘in a ceitain way’. It is not true that whenevei we will a thing-, 
we think it good (in Professoi Mooie’s sense of ‘good’) , but it may be tiue that 
whenever we will a thing in a ceitain may, wo always think it good. Here as 
always ‘in a certain way’ requires explanation- it would be a nieie tautology to 
say, for example, that whenevei we will a thing, thinking it good, we always 
think it good 
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there is, as I think there must be, some kind of necessary con- 
nexion, Professor Moore’s theory offers no explanation of this 
necessary conneidon. Indeed this necessary connexion is ex- 
plicitly demed. But if we will only what we think ^ood, this 
suggests , at least to me, that what i^l aims at is the good, that 
the good alone can satisfy the will, and even that what satisfies 
the will must be good. If this were true, and if further it were 
true, as I think it is, that nothing could be good unless it could 
satisfy some will, we should have precisely that necessary and 
reaprocal connexion between being good and satisfying the 
will which Professor Moore supposes to be impossible unless 
‘being good’ means the same thing as ‘satisfying the will’. 

The main conclusion is that Professor Moore has not proved 
the impossibility of asserting a necessary and reciprocal con- 
nexion between goodness and will without falling into what he 
calls ‘the naturalistic fallacy’ of identifying good with some- 
thing other than itself. This fallacy is particularly dangerous 
if the ‘something other’ is a mere fact containing in itself no 
element of value, and Professor Moore’s discussion has made 
the danger very dear. But I think it should be added (in de- 
fence of any who do identify ‘being good’ and ‘being willed in 
a certain way’) that willing ‘in a certain way’, for example, 
willing rationally, is not to be regarded merely as a psychical 
fact or a psychical state divorced from all considerations of 
value. 

I need hardly add that no attempt has been made here to 
establish any positive doctrine or even to expound what that 
doctrine is. To speak of ‘willing m a certain way’ or even of 
‘willing rationally’ or of ‘satisfying a rational will’ tells us 
practicdly nothing without a great deal of further explanation} 
and any theory of this kind must be adjusted to the many senses 
in which the word ‘good’ is used. In particular I have made no 
attempt to explain the nature of the reciprocal and necess^y 
connexion which I believe to hold between goodness and will- 
ing in a certain way. We have to ask a whole series of questions, 
such as, ‘Is a thing good because it satisfies the will or does it 
satisfy the will because it is good?’ Perhaps it might be true 
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both that a thing is good because it satisfies the will and, that it 
satisfies the will because it is good — just as it is true of a plane 
rectilineal figure both that it must be three-angled because it is 
three-sided and that it must be three-sided because it is three- 
angled. But on these points I olfer here no opinion. 

H. J. Paton 

Corpus Christi College 
Oxford University 
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W HEN I was a student at Oxford m the late twenties, the 
controversies raging about the relation of the right and 
:he good were at their height. Prichard had given his inaugural 
iddress on Duty and Inter est^ and Ross and Joseph wei'e giving 
:he lectures which were later developed into The Right and the 
jood and Some Problems in Ethics, Moore’s theories figured 
n the lectures and still more in the student discussions that en- 
sued on leaving the lecture-halls. Whether right was to be de - 
Sned in terms of good or was an independent notion, whether 
good was an indefinable quality or a relation, were questions 
3ver which deep passions were roused and on which man’s whole 
welfare in this cosmos seemed to depend. As I recall these 
discussions, adherence to Moore’s defimtions symbolized a kind 
of revolt — ^but I cannot be sure now whether it was revolt 
against conventional morality or simply treason to Oxford in 
identification with Cambridge. 

The naturalistic environment of American philosophy allows 
little place for strong feelings about problems of apparently 
abstract definition. The positivist stress on language may even 
tempt one to try an interpretation of these ethical controversies 
as simply different formulations-of the same ethical content. To 
translate Moore into Ross and Ross into Moore seems not an 
impossible task and certainly a pleasant pastime. It sharpens 
the sense of the conventional elements in ethical formulations. 
But it ignores differences that I am now convinced are pro- 
found. What, then, are these differences? Ajk. they contradictory 
beliefs as to fundamental truths or are they clashes in personal 
and social values? If the latter, can it be that not merely the 
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material content of ethical theories but even the logical struc- 
tures of ethical theories are vehicles for major value-judgments? 
In the light of such questions the present essay may be seen 
as an attempt to find a rational basis for the sense of the 
momentous which I once felt in these issues, 

* By the logical structure of an ethical theory I shall mekn the 
terms employed in the theory, the definitions and postulates 
governing their use, the rules for the formation of ethical 
statements, and the procedures for interpreting ethical terms and 
determining the truth or falsity of ethical statements. In the 
broad sense in which the term is here^ employed, the logical 
structure of an ethical theory consists of the equipment required 
to generate the enterprise of ethical inquiry.* In examining 
Moore’s ethical theory I shall, therefore, first carry out a purely 
formal study — simply listing the terms, definitions, postulates 
and rules to be found in his ethical writings, without raising 
questions of interpretation, truth or utility. Thereafter I shall 
attempt to discover what procedures Moore is employing (ex- 
plicitly or implicitly) for the application of his theory. And 
finally I shall consider whether the selection of a specific logical 
structure by Moore constitutes the discovery of truth or the 
choice of a vehicle for specific values. 

I. Moore’s Vocabulary of Ethics 

Moore’s vocabulary of ethical inquiry falls conveniently into 
four types of terms — ethical, partly ethical, non-ethical and 
meta-ethical. 

(a) Ethical terms, 

Moore uses two undefined ethical terms — stood and its con- 
verse had,._ Other terms declared or implied to be synonymous 
with good are: intfinstc value ^ intrinsic worth, ought to exist 
(PE 17)/ absolutely good (PE 99), good in itself, ought to be 
(PE 1 1 8). That good is used in the comparative and superla- 
tive is indicated by such expressions as “degree of value” (PE 
27), “in what degree things themselves possess this property” 

’In the present essay Mooie’s works will be referied to as follows: Prmetfia 
Eihita PE, Ethics Ej Philosophical Studies PS. Ai tides 'vvill be referred to in full 
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(PE 36), “the greatest good of which the circumstances admit” 
(PE 23), “more intrinsic value” (E 72). 

(b) Partly ethical terms. 

All other terms commonly regarded as ethical are defined 
by Moore by means of the above ethical terms together with 
terms of the various sdences, ordinary discourse, mathematics, 
etc. 

The good or that which ts good is the substantive to which 
the adjective ‘good’ will apply (PE 9). But the expression 
‘what is good’ is ambiguous} as a question it may mean “Which 
among existing things are good? or else: what sort of things are 
good, what are the things which, whether they are real or not, 
ought to be real?” (PE 118). Similarly ideal is ambiguous and 
may mean “the best state of things conceivahlej\h& Summum 
Bonum or Absolute Good” 'or “the possible state of things 

in this world,” or merely a state of things “good in itself in a 
high degree” (PE 183-184). 

Ultimately good or good for its own sake adds to good the / 
qualification that the subject to which it refers contains no( 
parts which are not themselves intrinsically good (E 73-75). 1 

Good as a means is defined in terms of good and carnation. 
We judge of something “both that it will have a particular 
kind of effect, and that that effect will be good in itself” 
(PE 22). 

To assert that a certain line of conduct is right or obligatory 
is to assert that “more good or less evil will exist in the world, 
if it be adopted than if anything else be done instead” (PE 25). 
The distinction between right and related terms is carefully 
refined in various parts of Moore’s ethical writings. “An action 
is right, only if no action, which the agent could have done in- 
stead, would have had intrinsically better results} while an 
action is wrong, only if the agent could have done some other 
action instead whose total results would have been intrinsically 
better” (E 61). I am morally obliged to do something, I am 
moradly bounds I ought to do it, it is my duty to do it, are 
analjraed as saying that it is wrong of me not to do it (PS 312} 
cf. PE 146-148). The chief difference between right and ought 
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is that several courses of conduct in a situation may be right 
(being productive of equal good) whereas to say that one course 
ought to be followed implies that another would' be wrong 
(E 32-38). Morally fraiseworthy and morally blameworthy 
mean simply that it is right to praise or blame a particular act 
(E 188) and are thus not identical with right and wrong.^ 
And to praise a thing is “to assert either that it is good m itself 
or else that it is a means to good.” (PE 171). 

The relation of the terms right and duty on the one hand, 
and useful and expedient on the other, is not entirely uniform 
in Moore’s writings. Right is sometimes identified with useful 
as simply “cause of a good result” (PE 147)5 and duty with 
“the expedient, if it is really expedient” (PE 1 67). A difference 
between duty and the expedient is found only in fields of usage; 
duties are, in effect, those expedient actions “with regard to 
which there is a moral sentirrient, which we are often tempted 
to omit, and of which the most obvious effects are effects upon 
others than the agent” (PE 169). In Ethics, however, in con- 
trast to this view, it is maintained that the meaning of the two 
words expediency and duty is not the same, but that in fact 
whatever is expedient is also a duty and conversely (E 172- 

173)- 

A virtue is defined by Moore as “an habitual disposition to 
perform certain actions, which generally produce the best pos- 
sible results” (PE 172). Virtue is not thus a unique ethical 
predicate but involves in its definition terms from psychology, 
ordinary discourse, science or philosophy, etc. 

Other partly ethical terms employed and defined are approv- 
ing (PE 60), fitting or appropriate (PE lOO), justify' (PE 
lOi), interest (PE 170-171), and the terms designating specific 
virtues. The list here given is by no means exhaustive of 
Moore’s ethical -yocabulary. 

(c) IV on-ethical terms. 

Certain terms appear in ethical statements which are not 

“This distinction is used effectively to meet the attempt to define tight and 
wrong in terms of foreseen consequences tather than actml consequences (E 190- 
195), ef the discussion of fosstble (PE 150-151), 
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themselves ethical or even partly ethical terms. Such non- 
ethical terms are a comprehensive class covering the terms of 
the various sciences and of ordinaiy discourse. In addition to 
the examples noted in the defimtions of the partly ethical 
terms above, Moore uses psychological terms (such as 'pleaswe^ 
feeling, etc.), terms designating situations and activities (io tell 
the ifuth), human relations (jrtendshi'p'), demonstratives (jhts 
and that), and so forth. Some non-ethical terms require ex- 
tended analysis for purposes of ethical inquiry; among the most 
important of these is the class including such terms as voluntary, 
cm, 'possible, choose, etc. (E 19-31 and ch. VI). 

(d) "Meta-ethical terms. 

These are terms that do not as a rule appear in ethical state- 
ments but are employed in talking about them. Among those 
employed by Moore are quality, natural, non-natural, intrinsic, 
intuition, and so forth. Terms like thing or experience may be 
used as both non-cthical (Such an experience is intrinsically 
good), and meta-ethical (The only type of subject of which 
intrinsic goodness may be predicated is an experience) . Meta- 
ethical terms are important in discussing such questions as how 
ethical terms may be interpreted or the truth of ethical state- 
ments established. 

It is too early to estimate the desirability of the above 
vocabulary for the purposes of ethical inquiry. It should be 
noted, however, that other combinations of defined and unde- 
fined terms are found in other ethical theories. Brentano, as 
Moore himself pointed out in a review,* analyzed the assertion 
that a thing is good in itself as meaning that the feeling of 
love towards it or pleasure in it is right; and the assertion that 
a thing is bad as meaning that hatred of it would be right. Moore 
himself at one point makes assertions which suggest a similar 
approach: 

To say of anything, A, that it is “intrinsically good,” is equivalent to 
saying that, if we had to choose between an action of which A would 

’ Moore’s review of Franz Brentano’s Tfte Ongtn of ike Knowleige of Right 
ani Wrong, in The Intemattorud Jowmt of Ethics, Oct, 1903, 115, 
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be the sole or total elfectj and an action, which would have absolutely 
no effects at all, it would always be oui duty to choose the former, and 
wrong to choose the latter. (E 66) . 

In addition to ethical theories making good the fundamental 
undefined term and those giving this place to nght, there are 
theories in which both right and good are coSrdinated undefined 
ethical terms 3 Ross’ The Right and the Good is a notable ex- 
ample of such a formulation. 

The same variability is found in dealing with other defini- 
tions. Moore includes in his definition of good as a means that 
the result be intrinsically good. Some other systems employ this 
term in the noii-ethical sense of efficacious without reference 
to the value of the end. 

II. Postulates of Moore’s Ethical Theory 

This section will deal with the rules that Moore prescribes, 
explicitly or implicitly, to govern the construction of ethical 
statements and the use of ethical terms. I do not expect in this 
study to discover all the rules to which he adheres, nor to 
formalize them with entire precision 5 the attempt is only to 
distinguish the type of theory Moore is advancing. I shall 
limit myself, furthermore, to rules governing statements con- 
taining the terms good and right, 

Moore’s postulates for the use of good in the sense of in- 
trinsically valuable can be distilled from his essay “The Con- 
ception of Intrinsic Value.” The following formulation of these 
postulates was derived by selecting quotations that appeared to 
summarize adequately the central points of the essay and stat- 
ing their substance. ~ " 

1. The intrinsic value of x defends solely on the intrinsic 
nature of x. 

To say that^a kind of value is ‘intrinsic’ means merely that the 
question whether a thing possesses it, and in what degree it pos- 
sesses It, depend^ solely on the intrinsic nature of the thing in 
question. (PS 2 £*d) 

2. The intrinsic value of x defends solely on the intrmsic 
nature of a?, if and only if; the intrmsic value of x is an absolute 
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constant and tf y ts exactly like x then x and y have the same 
intrinsic value. 

By depending solely on the intrinsic nature of the thing in question 
Mooie says he means **(i) that it is tmfosslMe foi what is strictly 
one and the same thing to possess that kind of value at one time, 
01 in one set of circumstances, and not to possess it at another, and 
equally imfossible for it to possess it in one degree at one time, or 
in one set of circumstances, and to possess it in a different degiee 
at another, or in a different set . . (2) ... if a given thing 

possesses any kind of intrinsic A^alue m a certain degree, then not 
only must that same thing possess it, under all circumstances, in 
the same degree, but also anything exactly like tty must, under all 
circumstances, possess it in exactly the same degree. Or to put it 
in the con esponding negative foim. It is imfosstble that of two 
exactly similar things one should possess it and the other not, or 
that one should possess it in one degree, and the other in a different 
one ” (PS 260-261) 

3 - y it exactly like x if, and only if, y and x have the same 
intrinsic nature. 

This is a geneial statement covering both the obvious case m which 
y IS Itself identical with x and the case in which they are numeri- 
cally distinct. Mooie explains of the latter that “we should natu- 
rally say of two things which were exactly dike intrinsically, in 
spite of then being twoy that they possessed the same intrinsic na- 
ture.” (PS 262) He also points out that ‘different in intrinsic 
nature’ does not hold between two things meiely because they are 
numerically diffeientj nor is it identical with qualitative difference, 
which IS one particular species of it (PS 262-265). 

' 4 . There is a characteristic C such that all intri nsic 'pro'pert ies 

possess C and no intrinsic values possess C. 

“. , . there must be,” Moore decides, “some characteristic belonging 
to intrinsic properties which predicates of value never possess. And 
It seems to me quite obvious that there is, only I can’t see what 
it is.” (PS 274)‘ 

5 . X and y have the same intrinsic nature if, and only if, x 

*A sugg-cstion as to what it is will be offered below 
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and y have the same intrinsic fropertm (i.e., the izitnnsic nature 
of a thing is the set of its intrinsic properties) . 

This IS clearly intended in the following statement of Mooie’s. 

. . intiinsic properties seem to describe the intiinsic nature of 
what possesses them in a sense in which piedicates of value never 
do. If you could enumerate all the intrinsic properties a given thing 
possessed, you would have given a comflete desciiption of it, and 
would not need to mention any predicates of value it possessed, 
whereas no description of a given thing could be comflete which 
omitted any intrinsic property.” (PS 274) It is not necessaiy to 
state the last pai t of this as a separate postulate since it follows fi om 
postulate 4 that an intiinsic value is not an intrinsic pioperty 

One very important theorem may readily be derived from 
these postulates. Postulate 2 states an equivalence and postu- 
late I states the truth of its left-hand side. Therefore the right- 
hand side may be independently asserted. By replacement for 
the terra ‘exactly alike’ according to postulate 3 and then for 
‘intrinsic nature’ according to postulate 5, we get- The intrinsic 
value of X is an absolute constant, and, if x and y have the same 
intrinsic properties, then x and y have the same intrinsic value. 
We shall speak of this theorem hereafter as the principle of the 
constancy of value. 

I have used the term ‘absolute constant’ both in postulate 2 
and in this important theorem to express succinctly the kind of 
necessity Moore believes to characterize the way in which in- 
trinsic property and intrinsic value are related to the thing that 
possesses them (PS 265-270). By saying that it is impossible 
for F to possess G, Moore does not mean merely that things 
which possess F never m fact possess G. Nor does he mean 
causal impossibility, that F cannot be G because the laws of the 
universe are what they are. He intends the statement of neces- 
sity or impossibility to hold even if causal laws were different 
from what they are- 

Suppose you take a particular patch of colour, which is yellow. We can, 
I think, say with certainty that any patch exactly like that one, would 
be yellow, even if it existed in a Universe in which causal laws were 
quite different from what they aie in this one. We can say that any 
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such patch must be yellow, quite unconditionally, whatever the ciicum- 
stances, and whatever the causal laws (PS 269) . . But what pie- 
cisely IS meant by this unconditional ‘must’, I must confess I don’t know. 
(PS 271) 

Moore denies that it is the logical 'must’ (e,g., whatever is 
a right-angled triangle must be a triangle) j for “I do not see 
how It can be deduced from any logical law that, if a given 
patch of colour be yellow, then any patch which were exactly 
hke the first would be yellow too.” (PS 27a) 

In our formulation of the postulates this difficulty about 
the special meaning of impossibihty and necessity disappears. 
Moore’s assertion about yellow becomes, when replacements 
are made for ‘exactly alike’ (postulate 3) and ‘intrinsic nature’ 
(postulate 5) simply the assertion that if x and y have the same 
intrinsic properties and ]yellow is an intrinsic property of x, then 
yellow is an intrinsic property of y. The only necessity required 
is logical necessity, and Moore’s stateifient fhat the assertion 
about yellow could not be deduced from any logical law is true 
only if It be taken to mean that pdsthlates and defimtions are 
also required for the terms ‘exactly alike’ and ‘intrinsic nature’. 

There is one more principle tlut plays an important part in 
Moore’s ethical theory. This prindple is logically independent 
of the postulates stated above. It does not appear in “The Con- 
ception of Intrinsic Value,” but is prominent in Princifta Ethica. 
I shall refer to it hereafter by the name Moore uses — ^the 
p’mci'ple of orssmc umues ( or relations ) : The value of a whole 
^^bears no regular fro-portion to the sum of the values of its 
parts . (PE 27) Thus, from ‘A is good and B is good’ we may 
not even infer ‘What is both A and B is good’, much less ‘What 
is both A and B has more value than A’. I do not number this as 
one of the postulates because it is not clear to what extent it 
should be regarded rather as a lesson of experience once the 
postulates have been interpreted and the theory applied. The 
significance of this problem will be discussed below. 

From this account of Moore’s major postulates we turn next 
to some of the rules that govern the formation of ethical state- 
ments in which the terms goo^ and tight appear. These may 
be conveniently discussed with reference to (a) ethical terms. 
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(b) non-ethical terms, (c) the logical structure of the statements 
permitted. 

(a) Rules governing the usage of the fundamental ethical 
tel ms. 

Moore intends good and right to be predicates in ethical state- 
ments, e.g., ‘friendship is good’, ‘to tell the truth is right’. In 
a secondary sense they may, of course, be part of the subject, 
e.g., ‘right actions involve effort’. 

Moore also intends these terms to be simple or unqualified 
predicates. Thus he rejects any attempt to couple good with 
pronominal or prepositional attachments. ‘This is my good’ 
or ‘This is good for me’ is to be gotten rid of by some such 
translation as ‘My having (or being thus affected by) this is 
good’ (PE 97-99). Similarly ‘good as a means’ is merely ‘a 
means to what is good’ (PE 21); and ‘good as a part’ merely 
‘a part of that which is good’ (PE 35). Such reformulation 
incidentally precludes ail egoistic formulations as well as any 
interpretation which would regard good as a relational prop- 
erty.° The fundamental reason for ruling out such proposals is, 
as we shall see, that they would conflict with the principle of 
the constancy of value. 

(b) Rules governing the usage of non-ethical terms. 

The very definition of right limits its possible subjects to acts 
or lines of conduct. In the case of goody however, no narrow 
limitations are imposed on the character of the subject in the 
earliest of Moore’s writings, but there is an increasing limitation 
in the later writings. In Ptincipa Ethica (1903) one of the 
grounds on which Moore opposes certain ethical theories is that 
they hold “that there is only one kind of fact of which the 
existence has any value at all” (PE 37), that is, they limit the 
subject in type, e g., to pleasure. This desire to keep open the 
type of subject is certainly one of the reasons why he brands the 
reduction of good to a natural property as a “naturalistic fallacy” 
and why he insists so often on the difference between identifying 

' I.e., an interpretation of ‘x is good’ as ‘x has such-and-such a relation to (e.g., 
IS desiiecl by) so-and-so’. 
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good With something else and correlating its presence with the 
presence of some other quality. At one point in Ethics (191 1')> 
however*, Moore declares. “I think it is true that no' whole 
can be intrinsically good, unless it contains some feeling to- 
wards something as a part of itself.” (E 167) In a later essay 
(“The Nature of Moral Philosophy,” written in 1921) Moore 
says* “One thing, I think, is clear about intrinsic value — ^good- 
ness in Aristotle’s sense — ^namely that it is only actual occur- 
rences, actual states of things over a certain period of time — 
not such things as men, or characters, or material things, that 
can have any intnnsic value at all.” (PS 327) And in a still 
later essay, “Is Goodness.,a Quality?” (in Aristotelian Society, 
Supplementary Volume XI, 193a), Moore suggests translating 
good into worth having for its own sake, which involves limiting 
its subject to experiences (122-124). 

In Pnncipia Ethica, Moore often uses the general term thing 
for the subject of which good is asserted. It is implied that the 
subject is a substantive in some sense or other, that is, a whole 
that could be m some sense self-existent. This is made clear in 
Moore’s constant reliance on what he calls “the only method 
that can be safely used, when we wish to discover what degree 
of value a thing has in itself ” (PE 91) This — ^which we shall 
call hereafter the isolation test — consists in “considering what 
value we should attach to it, if it eidsted in absolute isolation, 
stripped of all its usual accompaniments” {ihtd.'). Sometimes 
this is ojBfered as the very meaning of intrinsically good, viz., 
“that It would be a good thing that the thing in question should 
exist, even if it existed quite alone, without any further ac- 
companiments or effects whatever.” (E 65) The merits or 
demerits of this test we shall comider below. Here it is im- 
portant '•to note that since good as a fundamental ethical term 
refers to intrinsic value, the subject in a properly constructed 
ethical statement containing good as a predicate must refer to 
something capable of being conceived or imagined as if it wete 
the only thing in the world. It must therefore refer to a possibly 
self-existent whaled 

"That Moore takes absolute isolation strictly to mean absolutely alone or 
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(c) Types of ethical statements permitted. 

In the case of good Moore refers to both singular statements 
and universal laws. The singular “ ‘This is good’ may mean 
either ‘This real thing is good’ or ‘The existence of this thing 
(whether it exists or not) would be good’.” (PE 120-121) 
Universal moral laws, he says, have the form “This is good in 
all cases.” (PE 126) The difference between these types of 
statements in the case of good almost disappears, however, 
on analysis. For Moore says: “Judgments of intrinsic value 
have this superiority over judgments of means that, if once 
true, they are always true; whereas what is a means to a 
good effect in one case, will not be so in another ” (PE 166) 
Again, a judgment of what is good in itself “if true of one 
instance of the thing in question, is necessarily true of all; 
... all judgments of intrinsic value are in this sense universal.” 
(PE 27) It would follow that from ‘This A is good’ we can 
infer ‘All A’s are good’. Similarly the universality of moral 
laws (“This is good in all cases”) turns out not to mean what 
might at first have been thought. It does not say that this auto- 
matically renders good every whole of which it is a part. For 
the goodness of the whole is to be separately tested and the 
same part combined with different other parts may produce 
wholes of different value. Furthermore, since the principle of 
the constancy of value postulates that the value of a thing 
remains the same, and since statements of the form ‘This A is 
good and that A is not good’ are precluded, it is gratuitous to 
cast the judgment of a thing’s goodness in a mould referring 
to all cases. 

There is thus, after all, only one type of statement with good 
as predicate that Moore is really willing to allow. We cannot 
without danger of misunderstanding formulate it either as a 
singular or a universal It might be expressed as ‘A qua A is 
good’ or, in the light of Moore’s use of the isolation test, as 

constituting a whole world by itself, is amply clear from lus illustrations j for 
example, “Could we accept, as a very good thing, that mere consciousness of 
pleasure, and absolutely nodiing else, should exist, even in the greatest quanti- 
ties?” (PE 94) 
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‘A world consisting solely of A would be good.’ In the latter 
form, however, it would be important to note that we could 
infer by Moore’s rules that A is good even when it occurs in 
nature and not in isolation. For the intrinsic value of a thing 
in existence, whether as part or whole, remains the same. “The 
part of a valuable whole retains exactly the same value when it 
is, as when it is not, a part of that whole. . . .” (PE 30) 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add that probability assertions 
in which good appears find little or no place in Moore’s theory, 
and he does not discuss them. Such statements could, however, 
be translated so as to fit into his theory. ‘This sort of thing (A) 
IS good in a certain proportion of the cases’ would mean ‘Such- 
and-such a proportion of the wholes of which A happens in 
this world to be a part, are intrinsically good’. It would tell 
us how reliably the appearance of a part indicated that the 
whole would turn out to be good on independent test. 

Ethical statements containing the term right involve no com- 
parable difficulties. They may be singular statements, probability 
assertions or universal laws. Moore does not in fact believe that 
we are likely to construct true universal statements, but that is 
a matter to be subsequently explored. 

There are two further qualifications which Moore insists on 
concerning the use of right: 

(i) that, if It IS tiue at any one time that a paiticular voluntary action 
is right, it must always be true of that particular action that it was right: 
or, in other words, that an action cannot change from right to wrong, 
or from wrong to right; that it cannot possibly be true of the very same 
action that it is right at one time and wrong at another . . . (2) that 
the same action cannot possibly at the same lime be both right and 
wrong. (E 80) 

Since by definition an act is right only if no other action which 
the agent could have done would have produced in the whole 
world results that are intnnsically better, these rules are clearly 
consequences of the principle of the constancy of value and the 
definition of right. Another way of stating these two rules would 
be to say that Moore intends the egression ‘This particular act 
is right’ to be a statement and not a sentential function. That is. 
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no free variables are to appear in the analysis of ‘this particular 
act”’ and of ‘right’, as would be the case if, for example, ‘good’ 
were defined as ‘pleasing to x’. 

The rules described above are so far regarded merely as 
mandates issued by Moore for the construction of ethical state- 
ments which his ethical theory will permit. Similarly the postu- 
late set given above has been regarded up to this point as 
unmterfreted. It contains two fundamental undefined terms — 
and mtrimic valuff. Any question of its ap- 
plicability to the domain of ethics, its utility or fruitfulness, and 
its truth, must depend for its answer on the explicit interpreta- 
tion given to these terms. 

It is also important to note that there are conceivable alterna- 
tives to each postulate For example, instead of postulate i 
(“The intrinsic value of x depends solely on the intrinsic nature 
of x”), another system might have “The intrinsic value of x ^ 
depends upon the particular psychological field in which x finds 'i 
itself,” or “The intrinsic value of x depends on the intrinsic 
nature of x and the psychological field in which x finds itself.” 
Clearly one could readily construct an alternative set of postu- 
lates in which a principle of variability of value would replace 
the principle of the constancy of value. Similarly there not 
merely might be, but have in fact been important ethical theories 
whose rules of sentence-formation permitted sentences of the 
form ‘A is good under some circumstances and not under others’, 
probability assertions concerning goodness, and the use of the 
past tense as in ‘This was good and no longer is’. Statements in 
such theories may or may not be translatable into the terms and 
rules of Moore’s theory. In any case, there is no a friori reason j 
why Moore’s postulates should be preferred to an alternative 
consistent set altering some of them. Any such decision must wait^ 
upon interpretation. 

’ How feasible this is, is another question. For example, if we speak of ‘that 
particular remaik made by A’, what features are mclucled in its paiticularity? 

It certainly includes time, place, peison addiessed But what about tone of voice, 
gesture, intent, or any other concomitant characteristic of A that may later prove 
relevant to the results which cleteriiiine the lightness of the act? 
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III. Procedures for Application of Moore’s Theory 

Moore definitively rejects any empirical interpretation for 
the fundamental terms of his ethical theory. He resists any tend- 
ency to look for discernible elements in nature or for opera- 
tions of men as providing an interpretation of good in the sense 
of intrmsic value. This is the theme of a great part of his ethical 
writings. It is bluntly stated in his review of Brentano’s The 
Origin of the Knowledge of Right and Wrong. Moore writes: 

The great merit of this view ovei all except Sidgwick’s is its lecognition 
that all tiuths of the form “This is good in itself” are logically inde- 
pendent of any truth about what exists. No ethical proposition of this 
form IS such that, if a ceitain thing exists, it is true, whereas, if that 
thing does not exist, it is false. All such ethical truths are true, whatever 
the nature of the world, may be ® 

Moore intends this sweeping rejection to cover not merely 
empirical but also metaphysical interpretations, e.g., those in 
terms of supersensible reality, rational will, true self, etc. These 
are equally regarded as committing the naturalistic fallacy (PE 
ch. 45 E ch. 4). For they fail to perceive “that any truth which 
asserts ‘This is good in itself’ is quite unique in kind — ^that it 
cannot be reduced to any assertion about reality, and therefore 
must remain unaffected by any conclusions we may reach about 
the nature of reality.” (PE 114) The naturalistic fallacy is 
thus equivalent to offering any interpretation in terms of exist- 
ence or reality for good, that is, any refusal to treat it as a simple 
indefinable quality. Moore accuses all such interpretations — 
metaphysical or empirical — of the same error, that is, assimilat- 
ing all propositions to descriptions of some form of existence or 
reality (PE 125). 

To support his position Moore carries outR critique of major 
naturalistic and metaphysical theories. Five of the central argu- 
ments he employs are here analyzed for the issues on which 
they focus attention. 

(i) One major type of naturalistic interpretation of good 
has been in terras of subjective reactions of men — feelings, at- 

‘ Inlet nattoml Journal of Elhtct , Oct 1903, 116. 
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ti tildes, etc. Against tins Moore says: “For there is, I think, 
pretty clearly no subjective predicate of which we can say thus 
unconditionally, that, tf a given thing possesses it, then anything 
exactly like that thing, would, under any circumstances, and 
under any causal laws, also possess it.” (PS 269) In short, if 
we try to interpret 'x is good' in terms of psychology, e.g., as 
‘x is pleasing’ we find that the theorem we called the principle 
of the constancy of value fails to be confirmed by expciicncc. 
It is found not to be the case that “the pleasingness of x is an 
absolute constant, and if x and y have the same intrinsic proper- 
ties X and y have the same pleasing effect.” For subjective reac- 
tions are found to depend on causal laws and attendant circum- 
stances. Hence they do not furnish an interpretation for Moore’s 
postulates. This means that if we take this interpretation of 
good we reject Moore’s postulates, and if we accept Moore’s 
postulates we reject this interpretation. 

(a) Mooie refers to a second type of naturalistic theoiy, one 
which identifies good as an intrinsic property. For example, the 
assertion that a s tate of mind is good would be interpreted as 
an assertion that it Is a state oFbeing pleased (PS 272-273) ; now 
‘being a state of pleasure’ is an intrinsic predicate like ‘yellow’, 
since “if a given thing possesses them, anything exactly like the 
thing in question must possess them.” (PS 273) Such a theory, 
however, fails to satisfy postitlate 4 which says that there is a 
characteristic C possessed by all intrinsic pro perti es and by no 
intri nsic values. In fact, Moore introduced this distinction pre- 
cisely in order to rule out such a naturalistic theory although he 
felt uncertain what the characteristic in question might be. 

(3) One of Moore’s central arguments against a naturalistic 
interpretation, whether of good or right, is that it renders im- 
possible genuine contradiction. When I say “This is good” and 
you say “This is not good” we are not contradicting one another 
if I mean that it pleases me and you mean that it does not please 
you. Both statements might be true. But Moore is certain that 
such statements are genuinely contradictory. Hence he feels that 
the naturalistic type of interpretation must be incorrect.“ This 
argument is elaborately developed in Ethics, ch. 3, in the case of 

“It k not necessary for the piuposes of this aigiiment to examine wliether all 
naturalistic inteipretations must be of this type 
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Hghty and to some extent for good in ch. 4* Moore uses such 
expressions as “no two mpn can ever differ in opinion as to 
whether an action is right or wrong^’ (E loi), and similarly 
“as to whether a thing is gbod or bad.” (E 158) He also sees 
as consequences of the naturalistic interpretation that the same 
act would be both right and wrong and the same thing both 
good and bad (E 86 and 158). Such conclusions would violate 
the principle of the constancy of value, and therefore the 
premises from which they follow are to be rejected. 

What Moore has shown is the incompatibility of the usual 
type of naturalistic interpretation with his postulates. It does 
indeed follow from interpreting ^ood as a relational property 
(e.g., desired, well-regarded, etc., _ by x) that there need not be 
a contradiction between the expressions ^This is good’ and ‘This 
is not good’ any more than there need be a contradiction be- 
tween ‘This is near’ and ‘This is not near’ where the point of 
reference is not specified. In short, the analysis of good may turn 
out to involve a concealed free variable and the apparent state- 
ments to be only sentential functions. Clearly, to allow such re- 
sults requires initial postulates for ethical theory quite different 
from Moore’s. I do not think that Moore’s argument about the 
impossibility of genuine contradiction on the naturalistic inter- 
pretation proves anything raoi'e than this. 

In ordinary usage contradiction is an equivocal term. We 
often speak of contradictory attitudes to the same thing, mean- 
ing not that there is a difference of judgment about the truth of 
a statement, but that men have opposing feelings towards it. 
Again, two men are often said to pursue contradictory aims if it 
is the case that the achievement of the one will thwart the 
achievement of the other} that is, if it is true that A will achieve 
his aim it must be false that B will achieve his. Such senses of 
contradiction are not unimportant in the consideration of ethical 
problems, and they are permissible under a naturalistic formula- 
tion. Even the sense of contradiction Moore is referring to is 
permissible in those cases where questions of means are in- 
volved} and a naturalistic theory might very well maintain 
that most ethical questions in fact involve a fusion of problems 
of means and ends. 

Furthermore, Moore’s theory develops in another quarter an 
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ailment analogous to the one it is here condemning. For Moore 
himself legards propositions about what is intiinsically good as 
synthetic (PE 7, 58, 143 ff.); “they all must rest in the end 
upon some proposition which must be simply accepted or re- 
j ected, which cannot be logically deduced from any other prop- 
osition ... the fundamental principles of ethics must be self- 
evident.” (PE 143) What, then, is to be done, if all attempts 
to reach agreement fail and there ts difference of opinion on 
whether A is good or not? Clearly nothing. The only difference 
then in this respect between a naturalistic interpretation and 
Moore’s interpretation is that in the latter each side will feel 
that its assertion is true and the other false; in the naturalistic 
view both will recognize that they are faced with differing 
attitudes. The fact of ultimate arbitrary difference is the same 
in both. 

That Moore recognizes such arbitrariness as characteristic of 
necessary synthetic propositions is seen in one passage in his 
essay, “T he Refutation of Idealism ” He writes. 

We have, then in is pent ft, a tteinsm'f pioposition which 

I have undei taken to refute. And I ma)^ say at once that, undei stood 
as such, it cannot be lefuted. If the Ide.dist chooses to asscit tliat it is 
meiely a self-evident tiuth, I have only to say that it does not appear 
to me to be so. But I believe that no Idealist cvei lias maintained it to 
be so. (PS li) [And again:] I believe that Idealists all hold tliis im- 
poitant falsehood. They do not perceive that csso is fetcipi must, if tiuc, 
be merely a self-evident synthetic truth: they eitlicr identify with it oi 
give as a leason for it another pioposition which must be false because 
It IS self-conti achetory. Unless they did so, they would have to admit 
that it was a perfectly unfounded assumption; . . . (PS 12 ) 

(4) Moore’s belief that good is a simple quality also leads 
him to oppose a naturalistic interpretation. For any interpreta- 
tion in terms of a person’s being pleased or desiring anything 
or having any specified feeling or attitude towards something, 
requires that good, since it refers to relational properties, desig- 
nate a complex. Against this view that good designates a complex 
Moore argues that “whatever definition be offered, it may be 
always asked, with significance, of the complex so defined, 
whether it is itself good.” (I’E 15) 
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This is indeed the case, but no difficulty is involved if we are 
careful to make appropriate distinctions. Thus to follow an' 
example used by Moore, translating ‘A is good’ into ‘I desire to 
desire A’ and turns the question ‘Is my desiring to desire A itself 
good?’ into ‘Is the desire to desire A one of the things I desire 
to desire?’ But there is no essential difficulty although the specific 
translation may be objectionable. Much of the apparent difficulty 
is due to the sound of repetition. If we use the term ‘approve’ 
as equivalent to ‘desire to desire’, the question ‘Do I approve of 
my having a feeling of approval of A?’ is certainly meaningful. 
There seems to be no theoretical objection to carrying on the 
inquiry to a still higher degree, although we do not often find 
it necessary to do so.“ 

There is in Moore’s own theory an analogue to this pro- 
cedure. Given any good whole, it is possible to make it part 
of a larger whole and ask of the resultant “Is it good?” The 
principle of organic unities guarantees that the answer is not 
predetermined by the established goodness of the part. Simi- 
larly, in the naturalistic version it is possible to approve of A 
but not approve of one’s approving A. 

This argument of Moore’s therefore establishes nothing about 
the desirability of a naturalistic interpretation, nor does it even 
show any incompatibility between such an interpretation and 
Moore’s own rules and postulates. 

(5) As against both naturalistic and metaphysical theories 
Moore stresses the indefinability of good. Moore’s approach 
rests on the theory that definition consists of analysis into simple 
elementary constituents which are indefinable. It is not my 
purpose to reopen here the many controversies that have been 
carried on over this account. But it is important to note that as 
a result of this approach he is able to rule out even an interpre- 
tation which satisfies his postulates and rules. For he can claim 

“By a wider interpretation of gpoj along' these lines — to desiie that it be 
desired, whether by me or otheis — ^it is possible to deal with many successive 
levels. For example, level (1) — to approve of xj level (ii) — to appiove of 
myself and othcis expressing and uiging nppioval of xj level (lii) — to approve 
of myself and others teaching people to cxpiess and uige appioval of xj level 
(iv) — to appiove of myself and otheis teaching toacheis to teach people to express 
and mge approval of x 
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in such a case that the meamng of his fundamental terms has 
not been expressed; rather that where these terms were found 
applicable the presence of some trait of existence or reality was 
found correlated with them, e.g., whenever anything waS found 
(indefinably) good, it was also found to be the object of some 
expression of will. He thereby avoids treating the expression 
of will as a coordinating or procedural or operational definition 
of the term ‘good’ by assuming that what is going on is corre- 
lation of the acts of will with the presence of the intuited quality 
good. Thus he speaks of the search for a criterion of the good 
(PE 55, 91, 137), or, in the case of right, a sign (E 46). A 
criterion of the good would be a characteristic generally found 
in the things that aie good, under the actual conditions of this 
world. To find it one would have to identify hule'pendently what 
was good and show that what was good also possessed the other 
characteristic to be used as a criterion. Moore docs not, however, 
believe that such a criterion exists (PE 138). 

/ The five arguments given above — especially the first three — 
appear to establish conclusively that no naturalistic interpreta- 
tion of Moore’s fundamental ethical terms satisfies his postu- 
lates. This is not in itself an argument against a natuialistic 
theory of ethics, since the postulates themselves might be re- 
jected 111 favor of an alternative set. In the case of metaphysical 
inteipretations, however, it is possible that one could be worked 
out to fit Moore’s postulates if his claim of indcfinability is 
disregarded. For the creation of metaphysical entities is bound 
by few restrictions, as the history of philosophy has shown. It 
is in fact possible to regard Moore’s own approach to good, once 
he rejects an empirical interpretation, as the creation of a fresh 
set of metaphysical entities, or, as he calls them, non-natural 
qualities. But it is best, since Moore does reject metaphysical 
interpretations, not to seek one for him.^’ 

There is, however, one interpretation suggested by Moore’s 
own writings. It lies in the method he employs to discern the 
goodness of a thing.^^ This method, which we called above the 

“ At one point Mooro draws the cornpaiison of good ns a normatural quality 
to numbeia (PE m). This is not elaborated, but if it were the result might bo 
a variant of the metaphysical theory of number along Platonic linos, 

“ Whethei it is best construed as an empirical interpretation will be discussed 
below. 
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isolation test, consisted in considering what value we should 
attach to a thing “if it existed in absolute isolation.” Further 
light is thrown upon the nature of this procedure in the discus- 
sion of natural and non-natural qualities. Moore defines ‘nature’ 
as “that which is the subject-matter of the natural sciences and 
also of psychology. It may be said to include all that has existed, 
does exist, or will exist in time.” (PE 40) But not all properties 
o f natural objects are natural properties . Thetest offered is 

C<ui we imagine ‘good’ as existing by itself in time, and not merely as 
a piopeity ol some natural object? For myself, I cannot so imagine it, 
wlieieas with the gi eater numbei of properties of objects — tliose which 
I call tlie natural propeities — their existence does seem to me to be 
independent of the existence of those objects They are, in fact, rather 
paits of which the object is made up than meie predicates which attach 
to it. (PE 41) [Again.] It is immediately obvious that when we see^ 
a thing to be good, its goodness is not a property which we can take up 
in our hands, 01 sepaiate fiom it even by the most delicate scientific 
instiuments, and tiansfei to something else. (PE 124) 

Moore commends the metaphysician s for their recognition 
that “our knowledge is not confined to the things which we can 
touch and see and feel” and for their concern with properties^ 
“which certainly do not exist in time, are not therefore parts of 
Nature, and which, in fact, do not exist at all.” Good is said to 
belong to this class (PE 1 10). To confuse such properties with 
natural properties or objects is, of course, an instance of the 
naturalistic fallacy (PE 13 - 14 )* 

The following interpretation implicit in his writings may 
therefore be offered of Moore’s postulates. Let us speak of the 
state of nature as the situation in which a given thing is found, 
and contrast this with the state of isolation created in imaginary ^ 
experiment. An intrinsic froferty will then be a property be- ^ 
longing to the thing m bdfliiEtes, and capable of being im- ‘ 
agined by itself in a state of isolation. For simplicity of reference, 
let us call a property belonging to the thing in both stato a 
“common” property, and a property capable of being imagined 
by itself in isolation an “isolable” property. A n intrinsic property 
of a given thing is thus a common isolable property. The 
mtm-e of the thing is the total set of those properties. With 
r^e^ce to any given thing the isolation test thus tells us ex- 
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plicitly what it is wc are talking about when we refer to the 
thing, i.e., those properties which, each capable of isolation, wc 
transfer from the state of nature to the state of isolation when 
we imagine “it” (the thing) in isolation. The Intvlnsk value of 
the thing is a property which the thing has in the stateoTnature 
and winch is itself not capable of being imagined in isolation but 
is capable of being found in the state of isolation when intrinsic 
properties are there found. Moore tells us that intrinsic kinds 
of value constitute, so far as he knows, “the only non-intrinsic 
properties which share with intrinsic properties this characteristic 
of depending only on the intrinsic nature of what possesses 
them.” (PS 273) Accordingly, since the isolation method in- 
volves imagining the intrinsic properties of the thing existing 
together, alone and cut off from their natural setting, intrinsic 
values may be interpreted as the only non-intrinsic properties 
of the thing which the thing had in the state of nature which are 
also found in the state of isolation. Intrinsic values are thus the 
non-isolable common froferties of the thing, being the only 
such properties.^® 

Let us now make the appropriate substitutions and then ex- 
amine the truth-value of the lesulting assertions. 

Postulate I becomes- The non-isoJable common properties of 
X depend solely on the isolable common properties of x. 

Postulate 2 becomes a statement of the equivalence of l to 
something else which, when appropriate substitutions have been 
made from the definitions given in postulates 3 and 5, is seen 
to be the principle of the constancy of value. When interpreted, 
postulate 2 thus states the equivalence of t to the following: 
The non-isolable common properties of x are absolute constants 
and if x and y have the same isolable common properties they 
have the same non-isolable common properties. 

Postulate 3 becomes: y is exactly like x if, and only if, X and 
y have the same isolable common properties. 

Postulate 4 becomes: There is a characteristic possessed by 

”Cf. Broad’s suggestion th.at Mooic is identifying the non-iiatiual rharac- 
tcristics of a thing with tiiose determined solely by iis intrinsic naUuc and yet 
not intiinsic. (“Is ‘Goodness’ .1 Name of a Simple Non-natural Quality?” in 
Amtoldian Society Pioceeilings, 1933-193.1) 262-26^,) 
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every isolable common property and not possessed by every 
non-isolable common property. 

Postulate 5 becomes: x and y have the same intrinsic nature 
if, and only if, x and y have the same isolable common properties. 

Postulates 3 and 5 are purely definitory of terms and so no 
problem of truth ai'ises. Postulate 4 is clearly satisfied by the 
interpretation, since, as its statement reveals, the characteristic 
in question is isolability. The fact that the interpretation provides 
a meaning for a distinction which Moore felt should be there, 
but which he found obscure, strengthens the view that this is the 
interpretation which he is actually using. 

Postulate I as interpreted has a certain plausibility. The non- 
isolable common properties (the value-properties) would ap- 
pear, at least in the state of isolaPon, to depend solely on the 
isolable common properties (the intrinsic properties). For they 
have nothing else to defiend on since in that state of isolation 
there are only the two types of properties. Nevertheless a num- 
ber of doubts arise There is the possibility that the value- 
properties occur arbitrarily and depend on nothing. There is 
secondly the possibility that the value-properties depend on the 
intrinsic properties in the state of isolation but need not in the 
state of nature. Determination of the truth of the postulate as 
interpreted thus must await an interpretation for the term 
‘depend solely on’. This is provided through postulate 2. 

Postulate 2 as such raises no problem of truth. It is merely 
definitory of the notion of ‘depending solely on’ in the special 
context of postulate i. Hence the crucial test on which the truth 
of postulate i as interpreted, and in fact the fate of the whole 
theory rests, is the truth of the principle of the constancy of 
value. What reason have we then (taking the first half of the 
principle) to believe that the value-properties — the non-isolable 
common properties — are absolute constants? 

The first difficulty in the way of testing the truth of this 
statement lies in identifying what it speaks of. Moore has 
provided a procedure for judging the value-properties in the 
state of isolation— we isolate the intrinsic properties of the thing 
in imagination, and lo and behold, the value-properties are the 
only non-intrinsic properties wc then find also present. (How 
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practicable a test this is will be considered later, but it is at least 
a proposed procedure.) But I find no procedure offered by- 
Moore for discerning the intrinsic value of a thing in the state 
of nature. In fact his method of finding its intrinsic value is 
to carry out the isolation test. Hence the value-properties com- 
mon to the thing in the state of nature and the state of isolation 
are to be discovered by looking at the state of isolation. The 
constancy of intrinsic value is thus presupposed rather than put 
to any test. I can see no alternative, therefore, to revising the 
interpretation of the fundamental term iMrmsic value in the 
light of Moore’s actual procedure and taking it to be not the 
properties unimaginable by themselves which the thing has both 
in the state of nature and in the state of isolation, but the proper- 
ties unimaginable by themselves which the thing has in the 
state of isolation. In short, intrinsic values are not the non- 
isolable common properties but the non-isolablc properties 
found in the state of isolation. Hence to ask for the hihinsk 
value of a thing is to call for an investigation of its value-f roper- 
ties in isolation. 

On this revised interpretation the first part of the principle 
of the constancy of value finds strong grounds on which to rest. 
To say that the intrinsic value in the state of isolation is abso- 
lutely constant means that it is the same under varying condi- 
tions (including conceivably different causal laws). But in the 
state of isolation there are no varying conditions. If the test be 
performed several times and we have different intrinsic proper- 
ties we are by definition not dealing with the same thing. Hence 
unless the value-properties of the thing in isolation exhibit 
sheer arbitrariness they will exhibit absolute constancy. There 
is no intermediate since there is nothing else to relate them 
to by the very conditions of the experiment (except of course 
the person performing the experiment, but this is ruled out by 
Moore’s whole approach). 

What are we to say, however, if the imaginative experiment 
performed by the same man at different times or different men 
at the same or different times does not yield the desired result— 
that is, if the same value-properties arc not found associated 
with the same intrinsic properties in isolation.? This involves 
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the second part of the constancy principle — ^if x and y (or x and 
Xj if it is the same thing) have the same isolable common prop- 
erties then X and y have the same non-isolable properties in the 
state of isolation/* It seems to me that such occurrences would 
refute the constancy principle and that the pnnaple as thus 
interpreted becomes open to empirical (psychological) vei'ifica- 
tion or refutation. And it is likely (or at least conceivable) that 
the principle will prove false when so tested. 

Moore avoids the recognition that this procedure does in fact 
involve empirical elements only by failing to anal5^e carefully 
the process of value-discernment in the isolation test- He treats 
it as a type of simple cognition. But since it is a mental process 
taking place in time, it is hard to see how it can be regarded as 
anything but a natural psychological process. And if the isolation 
test is taken literally, good is ultimately interpreted precisely 
in terms of this process of value-discernment. Thus just as some 
define good as ‘object of desire’, Moore may be taken to be 
defining it as ‘object of a special kind of seeing or beholding’. 
Moore would not, therefore, have escaped the naturalistic fal- 
lacy. 

Moore comes very close to admitting the possibility of such 
a position in one passage of his Ethics. 

. . . It may, so far as I can see, be true that there really is some very 
special feeling of such a nature that any man who knows that he him- 
self or anybody else really feels it towards any state of things cannot 
doubt that the state of tilings in question is intunsically good. (E i66) 

But against the view that to call a thing intrinsically good 
may mean merely that this special feeling is felt towards it, 
Moore simply insists that even if the feeling had not been felt 
the thing would have been good; he also appeals to the con- 
tingency of attitudes and the postulate that once right always 
right. 

Nevertheless many passages in Moore’s ethical writings seem 
to me to point to or require a recognition of the experimenter 
in the isolation test as an observer making an ima^native choice 

’‘Note that 1 have revised the interpietetion of intrinsic value to leave out 
the reference to the state of nature. 
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or exercising an imaginative preference. For example, Moore 
remarks about simple qualities, “They aic simply something 
which you think of or perceive . . (PE 7). 

Moore sometimes makes a state of mind the last court of 
appeal. For example, when a man thinks of good “his state of 
mind IS diifcreiit from what it would be, were he asked Ts this 
pleasant, or desired, or approved’?” (PE 17); the question 
whether the same action can be both right and wrong must 
“simply be left to the reader’s inspection.” (E 86-87) 

Moore notes in criticizing Mill that ^desirable’ or ‘desirable 
as an end’ is in Mill’s usage equivalent to ‘good as an end’ (PE 
65). Moore himself later poses the question whether conscious- 
ness of pleasure is the sole good by asking “Suppose we were 
conscious of pleasure only, and of nothing else, not even that we 
•were conscious, would that state of things, however great the 
quantity, be very desirable?” (PE 95) The formulation of the 
question in terras of desirable in posing the isolation test seems 
exactly like an invitation to an imaginative experiment and 
an act of choice 

In discussing the relation of willing and the cognition of 
goodness, Moore says. 

Let us admit tlien, that to think a thing good and to will it are the 
same thing m this sense, that, wherever the lattci occius, the {ounei 
also OCCIUS as a fmt of it, and even that they aie gmcrally the same 
thing in the conveise sense, that when the foimei occurs it is geneially 
a pai t of the lattei . (PE 131) 

This at least points towards the view that the cognition of 
goodness is the intellectual element in the situation of choosing, 
and although Moore by the use of the term ‘generally’ means 
that goodness is a quality prior to and independent of choice, 
further analysis may regard the cognition of goodness as the 
recognition of potential choice. 

Furthermore it seems to me that Moore relies on choice as 
the test in using the idea of the sum of two values. The formula- 
tion of the principle of organic unities' — “The value of a whole 
must not be assumed to be the same as the sum of the values of 
its parts” (PE 28) — is meaningful only if there is a separate 
meaning to ‘the value of an A formed of parts B and C’ and 
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‘the value of B added to the value of C’. The former can be 
estimated by the isolation test, but what does the latter involve? 
The intrinsic value of B is estimated by seeing its value if the 
whole world consisted merely of B, and similarly of C. What 
procedure is to be employed for summing them? It cannot be 
envisaging a single whole world consisting wholly of B and 
wholly of C, while B and C are separate wholes} this is clearly 
self-contradiction. The sura of the values of B and C can only 
mean, on Moore’s theory, the value of the sum of B and C.^® 
In that case the distinction pointed to by the principle of organic 
unities must be between a whole consisting of paits and a whole 
consisting of two independent coeidsting wholes. The relations 
involved in the two cases must clearly be different, and we ought 
to be told what the relation of two independent coexisting wholes 
forming a whole consists in (cf. E 245)* Otherwise we should 
never know whether we had not before us in fact an organic 
whole. Yet Moore not merely provides no procedure for sum- 
ming, but also rejects any independent test for being a part of 
an organic whole (in the sense in which he is employing the 
term) other than the whole having an intrinsic value different 
from the sum of the values of its parts (PE 36). 

It may be, however, that Moore means simply to express 
briefly a number of statements such as that the value of B may 
be small and the value of C small and the value of A, composed 
of parts B and C, very great. In that case the idea of summing 
is superfluous. But it is more likely that there is an implicit 
reference to the observer fref erring and this preference is relied 
on to give what interpretation is possible for summing. 

The question of the comparison of two values and the notion 
of better raises comparable problems. Moore would appear to 
be committed to the view that in the isolation test we not merely 
recognize goodness, but the degree of goodness, so that after 

“On the other hand, note PE 2i4-*i5, whcie Mooie speaks of summing the 
value which a thing possesses os a whole and the intrinsic, values belonging to 
any of its paits I'hcrc is also a suggestion of subtiaction in such phiases as “a 
positive good which is greatci than the differeftce between the sura of the two 
evils and the demerit of either singly” (PE aij) Meaning tan piobably bo 
assigned to such language, but I do not see how it can be done by Mooie’s 
piocedurcs. 
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the separate test of A and B we can entertain the resulting 
values in mind and see which has a higher degree of goodness. 
Certainly no direct test can be formulated for better in terms of 
the isolation test, since entertaining both A and B in a single 
imaginative isolation would contradict the fact that each was 
being absolutely isolated. Hence the test for better turns out 
in effect to be an imaginative entertaining of both together and 
an act of preference, and this is a sepai ate test over and above the 
isolation test. 

All these elements in Moore’s account strengthen the view 
that his implicit test for goodness turns out to be a psychological 
process of value-discernment which can be analyzed only in 
terms of choice and preference. 

It is clear, however, that Moore does not himself regard the 
value-discernment process as an empirical psychological proce- 
dure interpreting good. At the crucial moment in the isolation 
test when the experimenter looks for the value-property at- 
tached to the intrinsic property, the judgment that takes place 
is regarded by Moore as synthetic and necessary. Since the in- 
terpretation offered above is the only one to be found in his 
writings, its rejection leaves liis postulates without inteipreta- 
tion. Moore’s claim of truth for his principles thus rests only 
on an intuitive basis — an intuitive theory of meaning for his 
fundamental terms and an intuitive theory of self-evident 
truths.’® For example, speaking of his claim that one and the 
same action cannot be both right and wrong, he says: “If the 
question is reduced to these ultimate terms, it must, I think, 
simply be left to the reader’s inspection. Like all ultimate ques- 
tions, it is incapable of strict proof cither way.” (E 86-87) We 
have also noted above that Moore takes the fundamental prin- 
ciples of ethics to be synthetic and self-evident. And by self- 
evident, Moore explains in another context (PE 143-145), he 
does not mean intuition as an alternative to reason. “By saying 
that a proposition is self-evident, we mean emphatically that its 
appearing so to us, is not the reason why it is true: for we mean 

"There is an occasional appeal to common usage, but this I3 not treated .as 
authoiitative, nor docs Moore hesitate to enunciate a paradox where his theory 
demands it (eg, E 195). 
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that it has absolutely no reason.” (143) And, speaking of the 
principle that ‘Pleasure alone is good’, whose untruth he claimed 
was self-evident, Moore says “I could do nothing to p-ove that 
it was untrue, I could only point out as clearly as possible what 
it means, and how it contradicts other propositions which appear 
to be equally true. My only object in all this was, necessarily, 
to convince.” (144-145) Moore also adds the hope of securing 
universal agreement by clarifying the question at issue, and 
draws the analogy of arithmetical statements. 

Moore does, therefore, speak as if he were enunciating true 
principles, and the failure to recognize the truth is apparently 
attributed to confused inquiry on the part of others. Convincing 
them consists in leading them to a place where they can see more 
clearly. Moore is not saying, however, that his principles repre- 
sent a set of attitudes on his part which he is trying to bring 
others to adopt. 

In the absence of an explicit interpretation of Moore’s prin- 
ciples and postulates, and in the absence of any consequent con- 
firmatory procedures, why should Moore’s set be accepted? 
Just as Euclidean geometry faced non-Euclidean variants, so the 
issue between Moore’s ethical theory and an alternative ethics 
should not be obscured. The old plea of self-evidence can be 
given little weight. 

The only remaining path is to seek the values to which the 
selection of one or another set of principles and postulates may 
be instrumental, or for which that set may serve as a vehicle. 

IV. Values in the Logical Structure of 
Moore’s Ethical Theory 

The instrumental role of Moore’s postulates and rules is 
clear from a study of the types of inquiry they generate, the 
systematic power they have, and the methods they put at our 
disposal. Since the isolation test is the only procedure he offers 
and since it embodies his fundamental rules, such a study may 
well begin at that point. 

The isolation test is said by Moore to serve two distinct 
purposes (PE 93, 187): 

(i) It aids the assessment of intrinsic value by removing 
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consequences and contexts embodying the instrumcntaJ value of 
the thing, which may be confused with its intrinsic value. The 
test thus ensures separation of means from ends. 

(ii) It helps one avoid a violation of the principle of organic 
unities. Thus without it one might be tempted to assume that 
when a part of a valuable whole has itself no value all the value 
resides in the rest. But if that rest is tested by isolation it may 
be found much less valuable, and it will be seen that the part 
which itself had no value was an essential ingredient in the 
whole that had high value. 

Since the distinction of means and ends and the relation of 
parts and wholes play an important role in any ethical theory, 
a method for their separation and estimation is of central im- 
portance. 

In legard to means and ends, the isolation method is often 
used to striking advantage by Moore. For example, in his essay 
“The Nature of Moral Philosophy” he suggests estimating the 
intrinsic value of a given year by consideiing what value it 
would have if it were to be the last year of life on tJiis planet 
(PE 328). On the other hand, there arc occasions when it is 
difficult to see what isolation can mean, as when Moore asks 
“whether the predicate that is meant by ‘realising the true sclP, 
supposing that it could exist alone, would have any value what- 
soever.” (PE J 88) It is not easy to state in general terms what 
distinguishes the cases in which the result appears meaningful 
from those in which it does not. I do think, however, that one 
distinction can be found, and if it is correct it strikes at the very 
formulation Moore offers of the isolation method. For it seems 
to me that where the method is significant it is rather a method 
of vmation than of absolute isolation. 

A method of variation is useful in ethics just as it is in scientific 
experiment. Suppose that I am tempted to take a certain job 
and ask myself what intrinsic value there is in my engaging in 
that work. To find out, I first set up hypotheses as to values for 
which this may be instrumental. Is it to earn money.? I then 
imagine the whole process going on as I previously conceived it, 
except that I am not paid a wage. If I am still tempted, then 
the work is not a mere means to money. Similarly I test other 
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pioposed goals. Is it for the sake of prestige? Let there be no 
prestige — even worse, let me be looked down upon for doing 
the work. Am I still tempted? And so on. I may likewise test 
the effect of varying a combination of factors. But the variation 
need not consist in removing a factor to leave a blank. Thus 
when Glaucon in Plato’s Republic (Bk. II) urges Socrates to 
show that justice is intrinsically valuable, he paints the picture 
of the just man going through life in poverty, without shelter, 
without honor, reckoned as a rascal and ending his life in torture 
and punishment for crimes he did not commit — that is, having 
no good except a just character. It is a whole life plan that is 
here being estimated, not a world in which there is nothing but 
justice. 

The significance of this ihethod lies in the variations it reveals 
for evaluation mthin possible natural situations. As such, it 
yields not necessary, but probable results. Even when Moore 
speaks of a world consisting of the feeling of pleasure in absolute 
isolation (without even consciousness of being pleased) and 
asks for its evaluation (PE 88 ff), I wonder whether absolute 
isolation is really being achieved. For the judgment of low 
intrinsic value probably takes into account that life is going on 
round the subject and he is missing it all, Plato, whose Philebus 
Moore quotes on the point, makes the literal comparison of such 
a man to an oyster. 

It may be objected that Moore is siiriply employing the 
scientific procedure of isolating one factor in a situation to see 
what force (in this case, value) it is of itself contributing to the 
situation. Thus the gravitational force in the case of a falling 
body is reckoned under the ideal conditions of its fall in a 
vacuum; the motion of any body under the impact of a given 
force is studied under the ideal conditions of the absence of 
friction, and so forth. It is possible that Moore has such a pro- 
cedure in mind, but the result he achieves differs markedly from 
the scientific process of isolation. The latter aims at formulae 
whose consequences will be twted m experience; Moore allows 
no empirical test for the intrinsic value established in isolation. 
The scientific process selects the ideal conditions for the removal 
of specific factors whose relevance in the situation is suspected; 
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Moore insists on absolute removal of all other fac.tors. The 
scientific procedure aims to analyze the situation so that the 
precise contribution of each factor can be computed in relation 
to others and to the direction and character of the whole; 
Moore’s principle of organic unities denies this possibility for 
many wholes in the domain of ethics. Of com sc the scientific 
procedure does not imply that eveiy whole has the properties 
of its parts. If Moore’s isolation procedure is comparable to 
studying the properties of hydrogen and oxygen when they arc 
each separate and not combined into water, then such isolation 
is intelligible, as is the assertion that water has not the “in- 
trinsic” properties of hydrogen nor of oxygen nor of their mix- 
ture. But what meaning is there to the insistence that the 
hydrogen in water has the same intrinsic properties as hydrogen 
by itself.? 

The second function of the isolation method — in relation to 
parts and wholes — presents the special question of the meaning 
and status of the principle of organic unities itself. Its significance 
emerges best from corapaiison with similar assertions in the 
sciences as noted above. To say that “the value of a whole must 
not be assumed to be the same as the sum of the values of its 
parts” (PE 28), seems to be very much like saying that the 
properties of a chemical product must not be assumed to be the 
same as the properties of its chemical constituents. Is this asser- 
tion partially definitory of a “chemical” as distinguished from 
a “physical” reaction? Or is it an empirical discovery that all or 
some chemical reactions yield products with different properties 
from their constituents? Similarly, is the principle itself a de- 
fining mark of an “organic whole” or is it an empirical dis- 
covery about all or some organic wholes in relation to their 
parts? The question is further complicated by the lack of a 
procedural interpretation for summing, noted above. 

Moore specifically rejects any description of organic wholes 
other than in terms of the principle of organic unities. He says 
of the term ^organic’: “I sliall use it to denote the fact that a 
whole has an intrinsic value different in amount from the sum 
of the values of its parts. I shall use it to denote this and only 
this.” (PE 36) The principle of organic unities is thus defini- 
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tory of organic wholes, and in addition, since it tells us that we 
must not assume all wholes to be non-organic, it is asserting that 
there ate organic wholes. The principle thus states a definition 
and tells us that some entities in the domain of ethics satisfy 
the definition. In fact Moore believes that most things in- 
trinsically good or bad are orgamc unities (PE 223). 

Which wholes are organic and which are merely sums would 
seem to be a matter for experience to discover. In the chapter 
on The Ideal (PE ch. 6), Moore offers illustrations of different 
kinds of organic wholes that are good, and draws some interest- 
ing conclusions." The further development of such a saence of 
ethics would clearly involve researches into more specific goods 
and their mode of combination, the classification of such goods 
and t3^ical parts, the separate systematization of organic wholes 
and sums, the discovery of the frequency with which parts of 
a definite sort are reliable indications of the goodness of wholes 
to which they may belong, and so forth. Moore does not pursue 
these inquiries very far — some of them not at all. Here will be 
found the analogue in Moore’s theory of what naturalistic 
theories call the variation of value under different circumstances. 
The results of such inquiries would constitute important guides 
for human striving and human conduct. 

How well equipped is Moore’s theory for undertaking such 
important investigations? Would the use of his ethical terms, 
rules and postulates, make possible a more or a less satisfactory 
systematization of such inquiries than would an alternative 
theory? The question is not whether the results secured within 
the framework of an alternative theory could be translated into 
Moore’s language 5 for it is one thing to translate results, another 
to provide instruments capable of unearthing them. Would in- 
quiries formulated according to Moore’s theory prove fruitful,' 
or would many problems central to the guidance of conduct be 
dismissed as not properly ethical questions, as merely matters of 
‘interest’ and not ‘good’, as merely questions of ‘expediency’ and 
not ‘right’? Would all sorts of additional techniques, supple- 

"knowledge, though having little or no value by itself, is an abso- 
lutely essential constituent in the highest goods, and contributes immensely to 
theii value.” (PE 199) 
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mentary interpretations, and ad hoc assumptions be required to 
make it do the job that an alternative theory might moi e rcadiJy 
encourage? 

It does seem to me to be the case that Mooie’s theory has a 
logical structure which inclines investigation away from the 
types of inquiries we have indicated and towards a kind of con- 
templative vision. The enterprise generated within the frame- 
work of the theory is ethical “star-gazing,” not ethical “naviga- 
tion.” This tendency is determined by the postulates which 
entrench the principle of the absolute constancy of value. There- 
after, empirical and relational interpretations of good are ruled 
out, and the principles governing the formation of ethical state- 
ments treat the subject of an ethical statement as an isolated 
whole. Hence the study of the value relations of subjects is 
rendered difficult. The only type of interpretation possible under 
these postulates and rules, as we have seen m part III, is an 
intuitive one. The dominant test employed by Moore leads to 
holding up the subject for contemplative vision. In fact the 
fundamental type of value-asscitlon turns out to be, in effect, 
‘A world consisting solely of X would be good.’ The ultimate 
cntei prise of ethics thus turns out to be an aesthetic beholding 
of wo rid- wholes. It is a kind of framing of pictures to which 
one’s contemplative vision may devote its constant Attention. 

That Moore is presenting an ethics of vision and not of 
action is clear from his own statements: 

The direct object of Ethics is knowledge and not practice. (PE 20) 

What I am concerned with is knowledge only — that we should think 
coiicctly and so fai arrive at some tiutli, however unimportant: I do 
not say that such knowledge will make us more useful merabeis of 
society. If any one does not caie foi knowledge foi its own sake, then I 
have nothing to say to him . . . (PE 63) 

So far as it [Ethics] enquires What is good? its business is finished 
when it has completed the list of things which ought to exist, wlicthei 
they do exist 01 not. (PE 119) 

Although the contrast is here made between knowledge and 
practice, it must be remembered that the former term is used in 
a special sense. It Is not scientific knowledge in its ordinary 
meaning but a kind of aesthetic beholding. It is not accidental 
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that aesthetic enjoyments rank with personal affections as in- 
cluding “all the greatest, and by far the greatest, goods we can 
imagine.” (PE 189) 

This tendency in Moore’s theory is further intensified by the 
lack of prescribed procedures for transforming acts of vision 
into instruments for the guidance of men. We have seen that 
the intrinsic value of parts in nature is merely assumed to be the 
same as that which they have as wholes in isolation, that there 
is no procedure for summing, that the notion of degree of value 
IS left unexplored. 

The effect of Moore’s postulates in the guidance of conduct 
is perhaps best seen in his discussion of right. There is a strange 
ambivalence in Moore’s discussion of conduct and the problem 
of right. On the one hand there is hard-headed realism and a 
strong sense of value, and on the other hand there is a sense of 
frustration. This antithesis ments careful exploration if we are 
to see clearly to what degree his ethical framework is a vehicle 
for specific values and attitudes. 

It was mentioned at the beginning of this paper that Moore’s 
fundamental linking of right to good seemed to have the char- 
acter of a revolt. It was indeed an ultimatum against the Kantian 
influence, against the traditional religious outlook on virtue and 
duty. Those who separated the right from the good might be 
ready to acquiesce in the promptings of existent obligations, 
in fact they appealed to introspection to find these duties tugging 
at them. They might be ready to make sacrifices that tradition 
or the current disposition of affairs in their society demanded 
without even asking what was the good of it. In fact their 
theory readily sanctified the obligations it found existing in their 
society. Not so according to the logical formulation of Moore’s 
theory. His defimtion of right served notice that every duty, 
every moral rule, every virtue would be called to account. 

The accounting is strict. “It is plain that no moral law is 
self-evident.” (PE 148) Since right is defined in terms of 
causing what is good the discovery of moral rules, duties and 
virtues is an empirical problem and the result is relative to the 
conditions and laws of causation. Had circumstances been other- 
wise, were human impulses different, were causal laws other 
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than they are, the resultant moial rules might be different. 

... we can only shew that one action is geneially bettci than another 
as a means, {iiovidecl that ceitain othei cn ciimstanccs aie given We 
do, as a matter o£ fact, only obseive its good eflects nndei ceitain cir- 
cumstances; and It may be easily seen that a sufficient change in these 
would lendei doubtful what seems the most univci sally ceitain of 
geneial lules. (PE 156) 

Similarly Moore distinguishes between ideal rules and rules of 
duty which lest on what is possible under existential conditions 
(PS 3x9 ff.; cf. PE 105). He is hard-headed in his treatment 
of virtues; most virtues are not intrinsically valuable but in- 
strumentally valuable (PE 174). Duties likewise are praised 
and enforced by men because there is a temptation to omit them 
and their performance is instrumentally valuable; they do not 
necessarily designate intrinsically valuable actions (PE 168 ff.). 
Indeed “moral rules . . . are, in general, not directly means to 
positive goods but to what is necessary for the existence of posi- 
tive goods.” (PE 167) All this constitutes a refusal to glorify 
or sanctify what is predominantly instrumental. Man’s spirit 
in reckoning the goods of its world is freed from bondage to 
what has to be done because things happen to be so; it Is even 
emancipated from adulation of what has to be done because the 
world is so constituted causally. It looks for the source of its 
ideal allegiance straight to the good itself. 

What is more, Moore’s theory serves notice that the good 
will not be constricted or coerced into any procrustean bed. His 
insistence that good Is indefinable is an explicit vehicle for defi- 
nite values: “if we recognize that, so far as the meaning of good 
goes, anything whatever may be good, we start with a much 
more open mind.” (PE 20)^® The possibility of multiple goods, 

“There is a certain methodologpical utility in using- the term ‘good’ as un- 
defined and refusing to equate it with any one inteipietation. As Mooic says with 
legard to naturalistic ethics, “if good is defined as something else, it is then 
impossible either to prove that any other definition is wrong 01 even to deny such 
definition,” (PE ii) The definition, howcvei, might be changed, and diffemit 
interpretations tried out. The utility of the refusal to identify ‘good’ with any 
one interpretation is thus to Ire found in the encouragomont given to further 
analysis and experimentation. Naturalistic ethical theory might tlius shift among 
such interpretations as ‘pleasure’, ‘desire’, ‘approval’, ‘striving’, ‘rule of choice’, 
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of the discoveiiy of goods as yet unsuspected, is increased by not 
binding ourselves to a definite quality of existence. . . for 
perfect goodness much more is required than any quantity of 
what exists here and now or can be inferred as likely to exist 
in the future.” (PE 113) And Moore’s own examination of 
goods reveals that “things mtrinsically good or bad are many 
and various.” .(PE 223) 

The weapons that Moore up to this point fashioned for the 
estimation of human life and conduct thus constituted a formid- 
able set. Nor did he merely manufacture them and then leave 
others to wield them. He reached positive conclusions about 
ethics in relation to conduct. What then were the victories won, 
what the changes proposed to orient the lives of men in the light 
of their vision of the good? 

... It seems doubtful whethei Ethics can establish the utility of any rules 
other than those generally piactised. But its inability to do so is fortu- 
nately of little piactical moment. The question whether the geneial 
obseivance of a lule not generally observed, would or would not be 
desiiable, cannot much affect the question how any individual ought to 
act; since, on the one hand, there is a large probability that he will not, 
by any means, be able to bring about its geneial observance, and, on the 
otlier hand, the fact that its geneial observance would be useful could, 
in any case, give him no reason to conclude that he himself ought to 
observe it, in the absence of such general observance. (PE 16 1) 

[Again, in the case of established rules:] In shoit, though we may 
be sine that tliere are cases where the rule should be bioken, we can 
never know which those cases are, and ought, therefore, never to break 
it. (PE 162-163) 

[Moore even goes so far as to say:] It is undoubtedly well to punish 
a man, who has done an action, right in his case but generally wiong, 
even if his example would not be likely to have a dangerous effect. (PE 

164) 

etc , as tliese become moie refined by psychological and sociological science The 
refusal to identify ‘good’ with any one mterpretation or set of tests points to the 
ideal of a systematic theory which will unify the results according to difieient 
tests including those as yet undiscovered But the use of ‘good’ as undefined in 
dlls sense does not mean that it is a single simple quality directly discerned) 
lathci It points to the insufficiency of analysis and investigation as yet performed 
and to the ideal of systematic unification among the vaiious interpietations, piesent 
and future, with the most serviceable of which ‘good* may eventually be identified. 
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[He finds that theie is:] a stiong piobability in favour of adherence 
to an existing custom, even if it be a bad one. (PE 164) [The example 
given is that] in a society where ceitain kinds of theft aie the common 
lule, the utility of abstinence fiom such theft on the pait of a single 
individual becomes exceedingly doubtful, even tliough the common rule 
IS a bad one. {Ibul.') 

Most of the ordinary rules in a society arc justified in short 
order. For example, Moore says of respect for property. “In 
any state of society in which men have that intense desire for 
property of some sort, which seems to be universal, the common 
legal rules for the protection of property must serve greatly to 
facilitate the best possible expenditure of energy.” (PE 157) 

The net result of Moore’s application of the instruments is 
to entrench the system of existent moral and legal rules and to 
discourage the individual from any attempt to change them. The 
Individual cannot establish the superiority of any rules other 
than those practiced Even if he could prove such superiority 
there is no reason for him to guide his conduct by the new rule 
he proposes. He should not violate an existing rule even where 
he thinks its application in a special case is bad. And, finally, 
he should adhere even to a bad custom. Of what avail have 
the critical instruments of Moore’s theory been to the indi- 
vidual i They have given him in each case a substitute satisfaction 
to lighten obedience. Although he cannot establish the superior- 
ity of a fresh rule, he knows that the foundations of any rule, 
Including the existing one, arc merely contingent and dependent 
on circumstances. Even when he adheres absolutely to a rule, 
he may thumb his nose at it because he knows it must be defec- 
tive in some cases. And where he adheres to a bad custom he 
is not prevented from recognizing it as bad. His vision remains 
free while the chains of conformity become fixed upon him. 

The discrepancy between the promise and the performance 
of Moore’s theory as an instrument for guidance of human life 
is startling. It is not our present task to analyze it in terms of 
the attitudes or general social oritlook it may embody, but to see 
to what extent the logical structure of Moore’s ethical theory 
contributes to the result. 

This may be shown quite readily. The central difficulty in 
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Moore’s treatment o£ conduct is the practical impossibility of 
testing or establishing a given rule as a i-ule of right. The source 
of this practical impossibility is clearly exhibited by Moore. It 
lies in the fact that judgments of right and duty are so difficult 
to verify that no sensible person wants to gamble on the out- 
come. In the case of duty, for example, the assertion that a 
certain action is our duty means that “the whole world will be 
better if it be performed, than if any possible alternative were 
taken.” (PE 147) In the case of right, it would mean that 
the action will not cause the whole world to be less good than 
any possible alternative action. 

In order to verify such statements knowledge is required of 
other conditions which influence the effects of the given act, the 
effect of these conditions, and “to know all the events which 
Will be in any way affected by our action throughout an infimte 
futuie.” (PE 149) It is also necessary to know the degree of 
value of the action and of all its effects, and also how they will 
affect the value of the universe as an organic whole. Similar 
knowledge is required for proposed alternatives. And all this 
is to be done, as we have seen, without even a definite procedure 
for summing values! 

Moore mitigates this extreme position somewhat by recogniz- 
ing that we make judgments on the assumption that effects of 
actions in the far future will not outweigh the superiority of 
one set of effects over another in the near future. If we restrict 
our judgments to alternatives which are likely to occur to any- 
one, It IS possible to estimate which one will produce the greatest 
total value. In spite of such mitigation the determination of duty 
appears as a hopeless task. 

The source of this trouble is the reference to the whole world 
in the definition of right and iuty. And clearly, if Moore re- 
ferred to anything less than the whole world, there is no guar- 
antee that the same action would not be found both right and 
wrong — ^right in one context, wrong in another — even at the 
same time. The definition of right in terms of the whole world 
thus ensures the absoluteness of the rightness of a given action. 
To surrender this position would almost inevitably lead to 
abandoning the similar position for gooA and, in short, sur- 
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rendering the principle of the constancy of value. For if we 
once begin to speak of the same particular act as being ‘right 
in one context (or for one group)’ and ‘wrong in another context 
(or for another group)’, and if we continue to define tight in 
terms of good (e.g., as productive of the greatest good), can 
wc avoid speaking of ‘good m one context (or for one group)’ 
and ‘bad in another context (or for another group)’? The refer- 
ence to the whole world m the definition of tight is thus in 
Moore’s theory a consequence of the desire to maintain the 
principle of the absolute constancy of value. And since the 
postulates of Moore’s theory yield this principle, wc may con- 
clude that the difficulties in the application of the theory to 
conduct are rooted in the structure of the theory. 

It is, of course, possible that one beginning with Moore’s 
logical stiuctuie might add supplementary elements to provide 
a different outcome. For no logical structure can determine 
uniquely the way in which it shall be used. The relation be- 
tween structure and recommendations for conduct is not that 
of premises and conclusion} and even if it weic there would be 
possible different minor piemises which would vary the result. 
The relation is lathcr like that of instrument and use. A par- 
ticulai instrument does not necessarily determine a unique us- 
age, but some uses can usually be accomplished with greater ease 
and others may be entirely ruled out by the tool chosen. 

If the analysis here offered is correct, the logical structure 
of Moore’s ethical theory — his choice of terms, definitions, rules 
of statement-formation and fundamental postulates — is a ve- 
hicle for a number of broad values. Among these arc the aesthetic 
values involved in contemplative vision, speculative boldness, 
receptivity to fresh values, an unwillingness to bind the spirit 
by existence and its ways. But equally among these is a dis- 
paragement of existence and an extreme conformity in practical 
affairs. Moore’s theory thus contains a dualism as deep as any 
Kantian one ever was, and it is fundamentally a dualism of 
value. 

Abraham Kdei. 
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College of the City of New York 
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MOORE’S THEORY OF MORAL FREEDOM 
AND RESPONSIBILITY 

T O Utilitarian ethics, as interpreted by Mr. Moore, the 
problem of freedom is irrelevant. Utilitarianism is said to 
assume that “many of our actions are in the control of our wills, 
in the sense that if, just before we began to do them, we had 
chosen not to do them, we should, not have done them.”^ Any 
action which a person could have thus prevented if he had 
chosen is called “voluntary.” But the theory does not pretend 
to decide whether there are any cases in which a person really 
could have chosen difiFerently from the way he actually did} nor 
does it concern itself with the question whether any actions 
except voluntary ones, can properly be said to be right or wrong. 
It is taken as a fact that people do distinguish voluntary actions 
(in this sense) as right and wrong and say that the one ought 
and the other ought not to be done. And the purpose of utili- 
tarian ethics is to lay down some absolutely universal rules for 
this distinction among voluntary actions, without deading 
whether anything else besides voluntary actions can properly be 
'called right or wrong.® 

The ethical enquiry is thus limited at two points, both of 
which are so intimately related to what is stated as the main 
problem that they have usually been supposed to have a con- 
siderable bearing upon it. First let us examine a preliminary 
point concerning the exclusion of the question whether a person, 
e ver could choose anv othe r actinn than the one he actually does 
choos e. Here we should note that the term ‘Voluntary action” 

^EtMcs, 13 . 

tf. 
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is applied, in a broad sense, not only to actions actually and 
explicitly willed or chosen, but also to unwilled actions which 
the agent could have prevented if he had chosen to do so.'’’ 
Now actions explicitly willed certainly have, in that fact, a 
distinguishing mark that justifies their distinct classification as 
“voluntaiy.” And actions which arc dlo^Cled to occur by the 
non-performance of an act of voluntary choice, which one could 
have performed, may also, by a legitimate extension of the 
term, be called voluntary. But can we legitimately extend the 
terra to cover actions that could not have been prevented by any 
volition or choice within our power to make? Surely, an action 
that no possible choice or volition of the agent could have pre- 
vented should be described as involuntary. If, therefore, it were 
the case that no one ever really could make a choice that he 
does not actually make, then all actions that one does not 
actually choose to prevent are actions that one could not possibly 
choose to prevent, and so are involuntary. The class of voluntary 
actions would then have to be confined to those that arc actually 
chosen or willed. Yet it is certain that wc feel moral responsi- 
bility for the broader class of actions and express moral con- 
demnation and approval of them. And this we do just so far as 
we believe it was within the agent’s power to make the choice 
that would have prevented them. If, for example. It is shown 
that he was in a temporary state of epileptic automatism, then, 
though it might still be said that he could have avoided the act 
if he had chosen to do so, we do not hold him morally responsi- 
ble, or call the act “voluntary,” because we know that he was not 
able to make such a choice. 

These facts indicate that the meaning of the concept “volun- 
tary” includes the belief that the agent has it in his power both 
to make a certain choice and not to make it. And this meaning 
of the term “voluntary” is certainly relevant to the second 
question which Mr. Moore sets aside as irrelevant to Utilitarian 
ethics, i.e., the question whether voluntary actions are the only 
ones that can properly be called right or wrong in the ethical 
sense of these terras. Though the question may be an open one 

"Ibid., 14. 
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from the Utilitaiian point of view, there is no doubt that Mr. 
Moore follows the common tradition in confining the question 
of the moral right or wrong of an action to those that are in some 
sense voluntary. Such a strong tradition must surely have some 
reason that is significant for the meaning of the term. There are 
many confusions between the ethical and non-ethical senses of the 
terms “right” or “wrong,” but certainly we always hesitate to 
apply them in the ethical sense to actions that are known to be au- 
tomatic or otherwise beyond the voluntary control of the person 
concerned. The reason is, undoubtedly, that the attribution of 
moral quality to an action implies that the person not merely 
knows what he is doing but is responsible for his actions in the 
sense that he is able to control them — ^to do or not to do. With this 
Mr. Moore will probably agree, saying that responsibility merely 
means that he could have done difFerently if he had chosen, with- 
out implying that he could have chosen differently. But our ex- 
amination of the terms “voluntar)^” and “involuntary” seems to 
show that the difference between them implies also that there is a 
stage in voluntary action when one is able either to choose or not 
to choose to perform a certain act. If so, then the distinction of 
ethical significance between voluntary and involuntary actions 
would seem to depend upon this difference; i.e., the ethical 
distinction of right and wrong is commonly confined to voluntary 
actions because it is commonly believed that only voluntary 
actions are such that the agent is able to choose either to do ori 
not to do, and that only to such actions do ethical qualities belong. I 

These considerations, however, give no more than a pre- 
liminary indication of the connection of ethical concepts with 
that of the power of choice. Much more enquiry is necessary 
to clarify the connection and to justify the concept of choice 
involved. The confusions that have hung around these ques-l 
tions certainly justify the brilliant attempt made by Mr. Moore 
to separate the ethical concepts from the problems connected 
with the powei- to choose. And this attempt, though I cannot 
regard it as successful, certainly clears the air and helps in 
elucidating the problem. 

The centra] problem of ethics, as Mr. Moore states it, is 
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this. “Can we discover any characteristic, over and above the 
mere fact that they are right, which belongs to absolutely all 
voluntary actions which are right, and which at the same time 
docs not belong to any except those which are right.?”* This 
criterion, he argues, is to be found in the total consequences of 
the action and in these alone. Consideration of the motives 
involved, it is urged, may alfect the question as to whether the 
agent deserves praise or blame for his action, but they do not 
affect the question whether it is right or wrong.’’ Further, it is 
the actual consequences of the action, not its antecedently prob- 
able consequences, that must be considered. Moral praise and 
blame are deserved according as one, from a good motive, 
endeavours to produce the best consequences that seem ante- 
cedently probable, or chooses some apparently inferior goal. 
But the action is only right if its actual consequences turn out to 
be the best possible. And, if it does this, it is still to be regarded 
as right even though this happy result is the unforeseen conse- 
quence of an attempt to produce some very different and bad 
effect. Thus, “a man may really deserve the strongest moial 
condemnation for choosing an action which aitually is right.” 
This paradox Mr. Moore frankly accepts. The theory is given ' 
final statement in the foim “that an action is only right, when,' 
it produces consequences as good as any which would have! 
followed from any other action which the agent vooultl have! 
done, ?/ he had chosen.”" Here, “as good” is interpreted as 
meaning “the best effects upon the whole,” not only upon tha 
doer of the action. The i-ejection of Egoism thus implied is held 
to be self-evident.’' 

This is the final result of Mr. Moore’s analysis of the notion 
of “right” in ethics. Yet he frankly expresses a certain doubt 
concerning it, growing out of the question of moral freedom and 
its relevance to moral judgments.® What is the significance of 
the relative clause at the end of the statement,? This qualifying 

*lbid,, xy. 

'‘ Ibid ) 187-189. 
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clause — ^“which the agent would have done, if he had chosen” 
— assumes, as Mr, Moore points out, that the agent could, 
in a sense, have done something else instead. But in what sense 
is it necessary to assume that he could? It means that he could 
have done differently if he had chosen. But does it mean also 
that he could have chosen to do diflFerently even in those cases 
where he did not so choose? In the former sense the assumption 
that the agent could have done differently is not incompatible 
with a principle of universal, rigid, causal connection, for the act 
of choice may be as rigidly determined as the subsequent action 
that depends on it. But the second sense implies that at some 
stage before the action there was a really open possibility that 
some different choice might have been made. The question is 
whether the assumption of power to choose, in this sense, is 
necessaiy to the description of an action as ethically right or 
wrong. And if so it raises the further question as to the actual 
existence of any such choices and their relation to the causal 
order of the world, Mr. Moore is inclined to think that the 
former sense is adequate for ethics, but admits some doubt on 
the question. The trouble is that the second sense, though it 
seems to be implied in moral judgments, is very difficult to 
clarify and justify, because it raises the two difficult questions 
just stated. It is to these therefore that we must turn our atten- 
tion. 

With regard to the first problem we may begin by asking a 
question Mr. Moore does not discuss. Why should the relative 
clause at the end of his definition be included at all? Why not 


say simply that an action is right when it produces consequences 
as good as any whiS would have followed fro m any othg r 
pos able action — ^meaning, by ** po ' ssible 'f*- phy3icaIl y-and intel- 
lectualfy possible, but making no reference to the agent’s capacity 
to choose? There is certainly a sense in which such an action is 
right and it is relevant to the ethical concept of perfection, of 
what ideally ought to be, e.g., of an ideal society which may be l 
regarded as the goal of mord conduct, a society in which the 
greatest possible good would be fully realized. There is a sense 
of the term right in which whatever is most condudve to such 
an ideal is right. For example, the weather is “right” when sun- 
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shine, lain, wind, etc., “produce consequences as good as any 
which would have followed from any other action” that these 
agents could have performed. Here it is nonsense to add “if 
they had chosen,” and it would also be nonsense to say that the 
action of these agents is ethically right or wrong. They arc non- 
moral agents simply because they do not have the power of mak- 
ing choices. 

Now let us return to consideration of the case of an action that^ 
brings the best possible results and is voluntary in the sense that 
the agent could have prevented it if he had chosen. While he 
is away on vacation a certain householder’s one lone rose-bush 
needs watering. One evening his neighbour, who has set up his 
hose to water his lawn, finds that the force of the water has 
turned it round so that it waters this parched rose-bush instead. 
The neighbour could turn the hose immediately back on his 
lawn if he chose, but allows it to give the rose a good soaking 
instead. His action is therefore voluntary and, since it produces 
the best possible consequences, is right. Now suppose that this 
neighbour were afflicted with a compulsion neurosis that made 
it psychologically impossible for him to exercise tlie choice to 
interfere with accidental situations of this kind. It would still 
be possible for him to turn the liosc back on his own lawn if 
he chose j so, on Mr. Moore’s definition, the action would still 
be voluntary and right. But now suppose that in evety situation 
conditions just as far beyond our 'present control as those of a 
compulsion neurosis rigidly determine what choices we shall/ 
make and what we shall not make. All our actions would them 
be neither more nor less voluntary than that of the man with' 
the compulsion neurosis in leaving his hose to pour water on his 
neighbour’s rose instead of on his own lawn. There would be no ' 
essential distinction between (i) the action that was allowed to 
occur because some special psychological abnormality prevented 
the act of choice that would have prevented it and (2,) those 
that were allowed to occur because normal antecedent condi- 
tions prevented such a choice and (3) those that wave made to 
occur because normal or abnormal antecedents completely deter- 
mined the occurrence of acts of choice that brought them about. 

In each of these cases the act could be right in the sense that 
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it produced the greatest possible good. But the same could be 
said, sometimes, of the action of a breeze that blows up a shower 
of rain. Is it not plain that the sense in which such actions may 
be right or wrong is not the ethical sense of those terms? If the 
action of a breeze that waters an absent householder’s garden by 
blowing up a rain cloud is right, but only in a non-ethical sense, 
while the action of a man who deliberately waters his absent 
neighbour’s garden for him is right in both an ethical and a 
non-ethical sense, then the ethical rightness of a n action depends_j_ 
not merely on its consequences (which are the same) "But bn the 
type of causation involved. We must therefore enquire as to 
what is the difference in type of causation and why it has ethical 
significance. The only difference reqp'gnized in Mr. Moore’s 
theory is that in the behaviour of the one agent a factor called 
choice sometimes enters as a determinant, whereas in the be- 
haviour of the other agent no such factor ever enters. But it is 
to be noteci that actions of the former type of agent may be 
ethically right or wrong if they are actions that could have been 
prevented by an act of choice that did not occur, even though 
no act of choice was Instrumental to thejr occurrence. But what ' 
could be the ethical significance of the non-occurrence of an 
act of choice if the fact of its non-occurrence means that it was! 
quite impossible that it could occur? Surely, the non-occurrence) 
of an impossible event has no moral significance. If an action 
was not in any way caused by an act of choice, and could not 
have been prevented by any possible act of choice, then choice 
Is irrelevant to it. The mere fact that the agent might, on some 
other occasion, be able to perform an act of choice, such as would 
have prevented it, has np bearing on the action in this particular 
case. Such an action can have no more moral significance than the 
digestive processes of the agent. Both it and the digestive proc- 
esses may, of course, be right or wrong in the sense that they do 
or do not produce the best possible consequences. But this is not 
right and wrong in the ethical sense of these terms. 

This confusion between the ethical and non-ethical senses of 
the terms right and wrong is at root a confusion between the 
ethical goal and the ethical act. The “best possible consequences” 
is a state of affairs that ought to be. As such it is right. And, con- 
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sidered as a goal of voluntary action, it is ethically right. But it 
does not follow that every causal agent that tends to produce 
situations that “^^ought to be” is an ethical agent. Good: health 
and good crops both “ought to be,” but may be produced by 
such natural agencies as good digestion and good rains. These 
agencies are “right” in their own way, but being non-moral 
agents their actions are not morally right. Thus the fact that a 
result is such as ought to be (is the best possible set of conse- 
quences) does not mean that the action that produces it is, 
morally, either right or wrong, though m a non-ethical sense it 
is certainly right. If the agency is a human action it may be 
morally right, but it may also be entirely non-moral, and it 
may even be morally wrong. Commonly we regard tlie action, 
as does Mr. Moore, as having some ethical significance, right or 
wrong, if it is such as the person “could have prevented if he 
had chosen.” 

Upon reflection, I think it becomes clear that the reason for 
this is because wc assume that he could have chosen lo prevent 
It, even though he did not actually do so. We assume that he 
could have made an effort that he did not actually make. And 
when we describe a deliberately chosen action as morally right or 
wrong we likewise assume that he could have refi-ained from the 
effort involved iii the choice or have made an effort that would 
have resulted in a different choice. It is because of this assump- 
tion (that It is within the agent’s power to make or not to make 
certain efforts that modify the course of his conduct) that we 
hold him responsible for it. And it is only in so far as the agent 
can thus be regarded as resfonsthle that his conduct can be 
regarded as moral or immoral. 

We must recognize, then, that various factors (including 
human actions) that produce the best possible consequences are 
right in a certain non-ethical sense, but may not be right in the 
ethical sense. And this recognition forces us to look deeper for 
the distinguishing characteristic of moral right and wrong. It 
may be the case (and I think it is) that an adequate account of 
the notion of moral right requires an assertion of the tendency 
of right actions to produce the best possible consequences}" but 

° Foi a discussion of the leliition of this proposition to that of the Deontologists 
cf. niy ailicle, “Deontology and Selfrealibation” in Ethics, July, 1941. 
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that alone is not enough. A moral action must also be one that 
somehow depends upon an eflfort for which the agent is himself 
responsible. If we connect this concept of effort with that of the 
best possible consequences we arrive at a theory that is very 
widely held, i.e., that an action is morally right in so far as it 
constitutes the individual’s best effort to attain the best possible 
results. This means that an action may be morally right which 
(for reasons beyond the agent’s control) does not actually pro- 
duce the best possible consequences} 1 e., it may be right in one 
sense but not in another. But here there is no paradox, for the 
latter is not the moral sense of the term, but only the former. 

It would take us too far afield to attempt an analysis here of 
all the senses of the term “right” that might be confused with 
the ethical. But this much may be said. “Right” mean s that the 
t hing so described is in some sense as it “ought to be.” ilie 
‘^ught” has a reference to potentialities of value. But values are 
of different kinds, and moral value is one unique kind. Stones 
and waterfalls do not have it. Some human actions do. A thing 
is as It ought to be when it has the value it ought to have. A 
human action that has moral value may have it in the positive 
or negative sense, and in varying degree. To say that, in relation 
to this value, it is right, or is as it ought to be, is to say that it 
has the kind and degree of moral (or ethical) value it ought to 
have.*To say that an action is ethically right, or as it ought to be, 
is, therefore, not the same thing as to say that it is right, or as it 
ought to be, in relation to its aesthetic value, its economic instru- 
mental value, or any other value.* 

This theory as to what makes an action right, in the ethical 
sense, does not equate the right with the morally good. Moral 
goodness may vary in degree according as the action approaches 
or falls short of adopting the best goal and putting forth our 
best effort. It also varies with the motive. It is quite possible for 
a man to put forth his best effort to produce the best possible 
results and to do it from a bad motive, which lowers or destroys 
the moral worth of the action. He may, for example, do his duty 
out of hatred for a rival who would otherwise have won more 
esteem than himself. In such a case the hatred is wrong, but the 
performance of his duty is not. It would be wrong to neglect the 
duty simply because he found he had a bad motive for perform- 
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ing it. So It was right to perform it. Yet the bad motive, if he 
had no other motive for performing it, deprives the action of all 
moial worth. And, since it is only moral worth that deserves 
praise, the action was not really praiseworthy. Thus an action 
may be morally right and yet not morally good and praise- 
worthy. Further, many actions that arc perfectly right require so 
little effort that, though certainly not bad, they arc not of great 
moral worth. 

The fact that an action is ethically right or wrong, therefore, 
is not the sole ground for estimation of its moral goodness or 
worth. But, providing the motive is good, praiseworthiness in- 
creases as the action approximates the perfectly right- — the best 
effort toward best results. And if the motive is blameworthy 
then the blame for it rests on the previous actions that produced 
and harbored it rather than on the action it now tends to pro- 
duce. Thus we avoid the paradox admitted in Mr. Moore’s own 
theory — “that a man may really deserve the strongest moral 
condemnation for choosing an action, which is cutually right.” 
The paradox is avoided by analysis of the complex whole of ' 
motive and action, the moral worth of which wc arc estimating. 
We find that the blame rests directly on the actions that pro- 
duced the bad motive and only indirectly on the right action 
the bad motive produced. But, on Mr. Moore’s theory, the 
paradox is much more serious. If the attempt to do evil turns 
out luckily for the best the action is said to be right. And, vice 
versa, if the attempt to do the best turns out for the worse it is 
said to be wrong. Thus where motive, aim and execution are all 
the best possible, but some non-cthical chance event spoils the 
result, the action immediately concerned has to be declared 
ethically wrong. On our view, what is made to go wrong by a 
non-ethical factor is not thereby made wrong in an ethical, but 
only in a non-ethical, sense. 

To clinch the matter this distinction may be more closely 
examined. Let us take the example used by Sir David Ross’® of 
the duty to return a borrowed book. The obligation of the bor- 
rower (as Sir David says and Mr. Moore would agree) is actu- 


“ The Right and the Good, 43. 
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^ly to produce a certain, result, the repossession of the book by 
its owner. Now it may appear that the best way to produce this 
result is to send the book through the post office. If, however, 
the book goes astray in the mail the obligation is not fulfilled. 
There is a sense m which the act of mailing the book was wrong, 
though it was (we may suppose) the borrower’s best effort to 
produce the best possible result. But, in such a case no one could 
say that the act was morally wrong. It was only wrong in a non- 
ethical sense. Ethically, it was quite the right thing to do. It is 
that which, at tJ%e timey the borrower was under obligation to do 
as means to the end he was obligated to fulfill. Its lack of suc- 
cess merely means that he then comes under obligation to do 
something else — ^recover the book and try the mail again, buy 
another book and send it, or adopt some other equivalent meas- 
ure. The apparent paradox of saying that the act was morally 
right though it failed to fulfill the obligation is overcome when 
we recognize that an obligation to bring about a certain result 
involves an obligation to put forward one’s best efforts to pro- 
duce the means to that result, and if one means fails, to try an- 
other. To fulfill the obligation to attempt the means is right, 
even though it fails to fulfill the final obligation to achieve the 
result. It proves to be the wrong means (and thus the wrong 
action) for the purpose intended. But this is not the ethical 
sense of the term “wrong.” 

\ When the ethical sense of the terms “right” and “wrong” is 
j thus clarified it can be seen that they apply only to the effort or 
I self-exertion that a person may make and that their meaning 
I covers not merely the goal of that effort (the best possible con- 
/ sequences) but also the degree of effort.' One must do his best. 
‘ It is this effort that has moral worth, a unique kind of value, 
over and above the value of the consequences aimed at or 
achieved. It is because of this unique value or disvalue, attaching 
to self-exertion or responsible effort, that the rightness or wrong- 
ness of such actions becomes a moral rightness or wrongness — 
and they are right, as we have seen, when they choose the best 
possible goal and put forth the best possible effort. Thus, for an 
action to be morally right or wrong it must be rooted in an effort 
for which the agent can feel himself responsible. And this, as we 
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have already seen, involves the assumption that he has the power 
either to make the effort or not to make it. In retrospect it means 
that the pei son could have chosen what he did not choose, 

Mr. Moore is quite ready to agree that “there certainly is 
such a thing as making an effort ... to choose a particular 
course”^’^ and that such an effort may lead to an action different 
from that which would have been done if the effort had not been 
made. And he emphatically rejects the fatalistic view that acts 
of choice make no difference in the course of events. 

Reasons of exactly the same soit and exactly as strong as those which 
lead us to suppose that eveiythmg has a cause, lead to the conclusion 
that if we choose one couise, the lesult will divap he diffeicnt in some 
respect fiom what it would have been if we had chosen another, and we 
know also that the difference would sonirthnes consist in the fact that 
what we chose would come to pass.’^" 

But, as he points out, admission of the causal efficiency of acts of 
choice and efforts to choose is not inconsistent with the principle 
that every event has a cause. They may be mere links in a causal 
chain. 

Mr. Moore accepts the common view of causation, that “if 
everything is caused, it must be true, in some sense, that we I 
ttever could have done, what we did not do.”''‘ This assumes a j 
uniformity and rigidity in the causal chain, such as seems to be 
well established among macrocosmic, inorganic events. But such 
uniformity and rigidity, as the Heisenberg principle has shown, 
must always remain unproven as between microcosmic events. 
And when psychological events, such as efforts of will and acts 
of choice among different values, are admitted into the causal 
chain _its uniformity and rigidity arc definitely broken . It then 
becomes a very open question whether we ^^never could have 
done what we did not do.” And, as our quotation from Mr. 
Moore shows, there is just as much reason for belief in the occa- 
sional efficiency of causes of this psychological type as there is for 
the belief that every event has a cause. There is therefore no 

'' EthicS) 319 . 
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reason for believing that the principle of causality itself makes it 
impossible to believe that we ever could have done what we did 
not do. The only relevant questions would then seem to be 
whether the nature of our moral experience implies that we 
could, and what precisely is meant by such a statement, and what 
processes are actually involved in such a situation. 

To the first of these questions Mr. Moore is inclined to an- 
swer that the only sense in which our moral experience implies 
that we could have done what we did not do is one that does 
not clash with the rigid interpretation of the principle of causal- 
ity. It IS sufficient, he urges, if 

( 1 ) ... we often should have acted differently, if we had chosen to , 

(2) that similarly we often should have chosen differently, tf we had 
chosen so to choose, and (3) that it was almost always fossible that we 
should have chosen diffeiently, m the sense that no man could know 
foi ceitain that we should not so choose 

Not only does he urge that these three facts constitute all 
that we need to afSrm in the way of Free Will, but he also says 
that, though many people argue that we must be able to choose 
in some quite other sense, nobody, so far as he knows, has ever 
been able to tell us exactly what that sense is. I have already 
given my reasons for thinking that these three conditions, as Mr. 
Moore interprets them, are not sufficient to provide for respon- 
sible moral effort. So it remains for me to try to make clear the 
different sense in which we sometimes could have done what we 
did not do and to justify the view that the choices implied in 
such situations do actually occur. 

This, I believe, can be done as well for the flexible type of 
causation implied as it can for any type of causation. No analysis 
of causation can do more than point to the various factors in 
operation and their mode of relation in our experience. Further, 
it should be noted, we do not pass out of the realm of causal 
connection when we examine the grounds and antecedents of 
moral choice. The sort of libertarianism that would assert the 
occurrence of an uncaused choice, as has frequently been pointed 
out, would reduce the moral life to chaos. The question at issue 

’*Ibid., aao. 
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is simply whether the psychological causal processes involved in 
choiee can be so interpreted that it becomes clearly legitimate to 
say that a person could have chosen differently, and to say this 
in a sense that justifies that feeling of responsibility for the mak- 
ing of an effort that underlies the appreciation of intrinsic moral 
value in an action. 

On the view hei e adopted, right action consists in the making 
of one’s best effort to produce the best results. This involves the 
thoughtful enquiry as to what results are best, and as to the 
means to them, and the weighing of all the values involved in 
means and ends. Where the choice to do the best and the use of 
the appropriate means are difficult it involves the making of the 
utmost effort we can (so far as needed) thus to choose and exe- 
cute the choice. Now Mr. Moore admits the facts of effort and | 
choice but does not analyze them Our analysis has presented it 
as an effort to produce the best. It is thus an effort directed 
toward values and involves attention to values, and to distinc- 
tions of value, and the exercise of preferential selections of one 
objective rather than another because of its difference in value. 

It is sufficiently clear to introspection that these psychological 
processes do occur and that they tend to be followed by appro- 
priate physical behaviour tending to realize the selected objec- 
tives. It is also clear that the point at which a genuinely open 
choice seems to present itself to us is in the selection of one value- 
toned objective rather than another. Some duty, for example, 
presents itself as an interruption of my leisure. It is easy to post- 
pone it and go on with the pursuit of the pleasant interests with 
which I am occupied. I reflect and see that certain more serious 
interests of other persons may be affected if I procrastinate. So 
I make the necessary effort and abandon pleasure for duty. Such 
a typical situation shows that the decisive moral effort is a re- 
sponse to values conceived as somehow greater than those which 
would otherwise be pursued. There is an effort of attention to 
the greater values that redirects conduct from the channels in 
which it would otherwise habitually and naturally have flowed. 
The effort required may be extremely slight. The right action 
may follow, without present effort, from good habits built up in 
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the past without much effort, under wholesome environmental 
influences But, unless the right action is non-moral, there is 
somewhere in its causal antecedents some such effort or self- 
exertion — an effort to choose and produce the greatest good. 

This determination of conduct by effoit of will in response to 
values seen and foreseen is certainly ^^- determina tion. For 
the self is essentially a more or less coordinated system of voli- 
tional tendencies, some of them set and habitual, some appetitive, 
some much less specific and automatic. And the capacity for self- 
determination is always what we mean by freedom. Political 
and social freedom is freedom to determine our own conduct 
rather than being forced to do this and that by pressure of other 
persons. Moral freedom is freedom of what we recognize as the il 
morally responsible part of the self from control by habits and/; 
impulses not responsive to moral values. Thus moral effort is 
felt as a conflict between the will to produce the best and voli- 
tional tendencies driving toward goals of lesser value. Social 
and political freedom require the self-determination of the self 
as a whole as against determination from outside the self. But 
moral freedom requires only the self-determination of the inner 
self of moral effort, the will to produce the best. A slave may 
retain his moral freedom — ^maintaining the inner supremacy of 
the moral will, the will to produce the best. But it is hard. The 
social and legal pressures of slavery generally tend to reinforce 
the lower impulses and habits and restrain his best efforts. The 
same is true of the pressures of want and fear even where there 
is political freedom. 

The first requirement for the recognition of moral freedom 
and responsibility is the admission of the causal efficacy of this 
will to the best. And this, together with that of other volitional 
tendencies, is granted by Mr. Moore. The second requirement is 
that this will to the best should be recognized as not entirely 
determined by factors external to itself. For it is this will that 
constitutes the inner core of the moral self. If it is not to some 
extent self-determined then moral choice is not self-determined, 
not responsible and not free. That this will to the best is limited 
by all sorts of factors external to itself there can be no doubt. But 
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to say that its exertion is entirely dependent on external factors 
is to make assertion without proof. There is certainly no ^ fos- 
teriori evidence that amounts to proof. And any a ptoii objec- 
tions involve metaphysical principles that arc themselves beyond 
proof. To deal with these objections would go far beyond the 
purposes of this paper. It will be sufficient to point to three pos- 
sible interpretations of the metaphysical problem involved. 

One possible metaphysical interpretation is that of eme rgen t 
evolution. The will to produce the best may be an emergent 
tendency, emerging in a growing organism in a growing uni- 
verse. This tendency having once emerged it may constitute a 
permanent “set” or drive m the psychological constitution of the 
individual, manifesting itself as occasion offers and increasing 
Its energy with exercise. Such an emergent theory docs not, of 
course, constitute a complete explanation. The word “emer- 
gence” merely states a problem} it does not explain anything. 
But the theory of emergence, if it can be maintained, does mean 
at least this — that the world order manifests many new develop- 
ments in causal agency that can not be wholly interpreted in the 
light of their known antecedents. It thus would indicate that the 
causal order of the world appears to be sufficiently flexible to 
make possible the sort of self-determination our theory of moral 
freedom requires. 

A second metaphysical possibility is a pluralism in which the 
will to the best could be regarded as a monad, or other active 
agent, spontaneously expressing itself in interaction with a world 
of agents of varying kinds. A third, and this is my own prefer- 
ence, would regard it as one line of development of a unique 
process of response to values that is a permanent and integral 
part of an organismic world order, a process that ramifies out 
into many different forms of expression as opportunity offers. 
Among these and other metaphysical possibilities one may make 
his choice, or one may hold sceptically aloof from all meta- 
physics. But these possibilities are sufficient to show that there 
arc no well-established a ’pnoii grounds for rejection of the pos- 
sibility of the inner self-determination of the moral personality. 
If our moral experience implies it we should shape our meta- 
physics in accord with the implications of that and other expe- 
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nence rather than press dubious a friori principles in opposition 
to It. 

To do full justice to our sense of freedom, and responsibility 
we must, however, carry this theory of the self-determination 
of the will to produce the best a stage further. This will is al- 
ways determinate in its direction} i.e., it seeks to produce the 
greatest possible good. And it is certain that many factors ex- 
ternal to it tend to prohibit, allow or stimulate its expression. As 
we have interpreted it, it is a set tendency of every fully devel- 
oped moral personality, though, like other set tendencies, it is 
not always operative and does not operate with uniform vigour. 
It fluctuates. Whether it is effective in control of attention and 
conduct depends upon its strength relative to opposing tenden- 
cies. Its fluctuations are certainly in part due to causes external to 
itself. If they were wholly due to external causes it would not 
be self-determining to any extent and therefore not responsible 
and free. If there were some permanent causal efiiciency in it 
that maintained a constant pressure or orientation within the 
personality — a drive that becomes effective as opportunity and 
stimulus are presented to it — then, in this independence of its 
own nature as a causal agent, it would have a certain limited 
power of self-determination. But, if this power were thus limited 
and fixed, then the' moral self, while it would be to that extent 
causally responsible for its conduct, would not be responsible for 
an effort to do better in the future. Yet this demand of the moral 
consciousness that we should be spiritually abve and grow, that 
we should not merely try, but sometimes try harder, is an essen- 
tial feature of our moral experience. So, too, is the consciousness 
that sometimes we could have tried harder than we did. This 
implies that, not merely a steady orientation toward the good, 
but, to some extent, the fluctmtfons of effort within that orienta- 
tion are self-determined by that will to the best itself. 

This means that within the psycho-physical causal order, of 
which we are a part, mil is a fluctuating factor. It exerts itself 
in pulses of attention to values. But these pulses are not of uni- 
form and fixed energy, as (perhaps) are the pulsations of energy 
the physicist describes. They are affected by many factors ex- 
ternal to any one stream of pulses. But there is also a spon- 
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taiieous fluctuation of the stream of pulses of attention to values 
itself. Indeed, each pulse of attention is efort and effort is 
exactly what it seems to be — an output of energy partly deter- 
mined by external factors, but having a ccitain spontaneity of 
its own. Effort of will is, of course, not physical energy. It is 
effort of attention to value-toned objects by reason of their 
values. The self of each moment is thus to some extent a new 
effort creatively working toward its goal, the realization of the 
best, and thus the self of each moment is to some degree 
uniquely responsible for the result. It is a fiee agent in its inner- 
most being, able constantly to re-shape to some extent the old 
self. It can view its destiny with hope and with faith in its own 
powers. It can bear the responsibility of its own deeds. It can 
rejoice in its achievements and it can find satisfaction in the 
maintenance of the integrity and development of its own moral 
personality. 

Finally, I would wish to emphasize that this question of the 
present responsibility and freedom of the moral will is not a 
matter of mere academic interest. It is of very great practical 
importance. In the first place, it affects the justification of praise 
and blame. Mr, Mooic, quite consistently with his theory, finds 
only a utilitarian justification of praise and blame, as means of 
stimulating an improvement in other people’s conduct.’" As 
against this view I should endorse two comments of Sir David 
Ross. 

In the fiist place, I think we should agiee that the denial of icsponsi- 
bility IS not the assumption on which we actually pinise and blame, rc- 
waid and punisli, Oui actual assuniptioii is a belief in lesponsibility. And 
secondly, we should think it somewhat dishonest to continue to piactice 
piaise and blame, lewaid and punishment, if we had lost the belief in 
lesponsibility. We should be ti eating people as if they were responsible, 
when we had really ceased to believe that they were.”' 

Now there is no responsibility in the sense required unless a 
statement such as that “the man would have succeeded in avoid- 
ing the crime, if he had chosen,””' is understood as implying 

^‘Ethics, 189-193, ai5-zi6. 

“ Foundations of Ethics, 24.7, 

”Mooie, Ethes, 215. 
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that, before he committed the action, he actually had the power 
to have made such a choice. Mr. Moore justifies the admmis 
tration of blame, without this assumption, by saying that “where 
the occurrence of an event did depend upon the will, there, by 
acting on the will (as we may do by blame and punishment) we 
have often a reasonable chance of preventing similar events from 
recurring in the future.”^® But blame implies that the man had 
the ‘power to do that which he did not do. So, as stated above, 
thei’e is a false implication in the blame if the man is blamed for 
not having made a choice he had no power to make. This false- 
hood, like the doctor’s encouraging lie, may be justified by its 
good consequences. But, like all lies, it would only be useful so 
long as It was believed. So, if the man blamed were a rigid 
determinist and knew that his accuser held the same views he 
would have good ground for a conclusive retort. 

But this sort of determinism has a more serious effect than the 
undermining of the useful practice of praise and blame upon 
others. It logically should undermine the individual’s own sense 
of responsibility. The fact that it does not seem to do so to any 
great extent in practice is probably due in part to the fact that 
tire general practice of soaety in praising and blaming our ac- 
tions carries more weight in determining our inner attitude to 
our own conduct than do our theoretifcal opinions. Also, the sense 
of responsibility seems to be an mescapable feature of our moral 
experience that is not dependent on expressions of opinion by 
others or on one’s own opinions, but is rather the basis of the 
general belief in responsibility. Nevertheless, a rejection of that 
belief must affect a person’s reflective evalmtton of conduct, 
even if it has no effect upon the exercise of his own moral will. 

This effect is seen in the fact that libertarians (both philos- 
ophers and the general public) tend to see a great intrinsic 
value in moral conduct, especially where it involves great effort, 
while necessitarians tend to minimize it. In his contribution to 
the symposium, “Is Goodness a Quality?” Mr. Moore defined 
intrinsic value as an experience that is “worth having for its own 
sake.”’® Now it is my contention that the experience of actively 

Ibti,, 216 

^'‘Proceedings ArUtotelum Society, Supplementary Volume, No it, 122. 
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doing one’s best to produce the best results, an experience that 
pervades all the best phases of life, is so much “worth having 
for its own sake” that life would hardly be worth living without 
it. This is the intrinsic value of moral conduct. Yet Mr. Moore 
finds little or no place for this in his account of the ideal good.” 
And this minimization of intrinsic moral value is, it seems to 
me, a logical result of his interpretation of moral volition. To 
the special virtues he denies ail intrinsic value, either in their 
possession or their exercise, granting them only a value as means 
to the goods they produce. The only moral characteristics of 
personality in which any intrinsic value is recognized are (a) 
the feelings of love for the intrinsically good conset|uences a 
man was expecting from his actions, and of hatred for the bad, 
(b) conscientiousness, or the emotion excited by the idea of 
rightness as such. But these values are slight, in Mr. Moore’s 
estimation, compared with those of aesthetic enjoyment and 
personal affection. 

Now this estimate of life seems to me to lavish all one’s praise 
on the wines and sweetmeats and forget the fidco do roshtance 
that really makes it a satisfying meal. What is life without free- 
dom to call one’s soul one’s own, to make one’s own decisions, 
win one’s own battles and, in general, pursue the good as one 
sees it.? The particular virtues, in so far as they are mere habits 
or dispositions, and their exercise, in so far as it is the mere 
automatic expression of these habits and dispositions, certainly 
have no more than instrumental value. But virtue in the broad 
sense, as its Latin root implies, is not just the possession and 
operation of a mere set of wholesome habits. It is to be a man. 
It is to be human. And nothing else is worth much in a man’s 
life unless he can be both. It is m these days, when this funda- 
mental basis of the good life is threatened, that the reality be- 
comes very clear to us. The basic value of the good life is that 
of being a responsible human being, free from the restrictive 
agents of want and fear, and free to speak and religiously to 
devote oneself to the realization of what seems good. The goods 
we seek as objectives arc the lesser part of the reward. Its greater 


’^Piincifta Et/fica, lyiH, 
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part is the value that rides “on the back of the deed,”“ the value 
of living, with integrity of personality, responsible freedom of 
action, and power to will and pursue what seems to one best. 
This, whatever the mistakes one makes, is true morality. Its 
value is such that it is worth while to lose the whole world that 
one may save one’s own soul — ^the soul of a free man. 

The eirternal conditions that most seriously affect this inner 
moral freedom are the four freedoms so acutely before our 
minds today. For the value of these four freedoms is not 
merely, nor chiefly, m the opportunities they provide for satis- 
fying our natural wants and realizing aesthetic and social joys. 
If a tyramiy were able to give these latter things more plenti- 
fully It would still be evil, because it would destroy the moral 
integrity and free, responsible activity of personality. It is be- 
cause this intrinsic value of the inner moral life, in its free ded- 
sions, is instinctively felt to mean so much more than all our 
other values that men will die for political and religious free- 
dom and surrender economic rewards for freedom to speak and 
think for themselves. A philosophic theory that tends to ob- 
scure so fundamental and vital a value as this, is not thereby 
proved false, but it is of more than academic importance that its 
weaknesses should be fully recognized, 

A. Cambpell Garnett 

Department or PhilosiOPHy 

University of Wisconsin 

" This phrase is derived from Scheler and Nicolai Hartmann, 
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question. Things of fhe son (in a ceitain lespect) of which this thing is, 
which he sees in looking at his hand, and with icgaid to which he can 
undeistand how some philosophcis should have supposed it to be the pait 
of the surface of his hand which he is seeing, while otheis have supposed 
that it can’t be, aie what I mean by sense-data. I thcicfoie define the 
tei m in such a way that it is an open question whctlici the sense-datum 
which I now see m looking at my hand and which is a sense-datum of 
my hand, is 01 is not identical with that pait of its suiface which I am 
now actually seeing ^ 

I propose first to discuss some difiiculties in this paragraph. 
Professor Moore invites his readers to pick out something, but 
his directions for doing this are not clear. Commonly if one is 
asked to pick out something, the something is described. Out of 
this bowl, pick out the red flower, out of this sheaf pick out the 
longest straw. We should all know how to follow these direc- 
tions. But Professor Moore’s directions arc not like this. Ap- 
parently you simply pick out something; that is, as you are look- 
ing at your hand, and keeping your eye on your hand, you pick 
out something. Suppose you pick out your knuckles. Certainly 
that is something you can pick out. Well, is that the sort of thing 
Professor Moore intended that you should pick out? It is not. 
And this is the test which what you pick out must satisfy in order 
to meet Professor Moore’s requirement. You must pick out 
something “with regard to which ... it is, at first sight, a natural 
view to take, that that thing is identical with that part of its 
surface which [you are] actually seeing.” So of course, the 
knuckles won’t do. Even the surface of the knuckles won’t do. 
What better could one do, than pick out the surface of the hand 
one is seeing? Certainly you can pick this out and it would be a 
natural view to take that that thing is identical with that part of 
the surface which you are actually seeing. This is a bit doubtful 
however, since you would scarcely be expected to pick out the 
whole of the surface which you are seeing, for picking out is 
selecting, and after selection there would be a remainder, which 
in this case there would not be. Furthermore if you do pick out 
the surface of the hand which you are seeing, could you then (on 

’Ibid., 218. 
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a little reflection) doubt that it is the surface of the hand you 
are seeing? For until you manage to do this too you would not 
have picked out what Professor Moore means by a sense-datum. 

I confess that I am unable with these directions to attain the 
desired result. Looking at my hand I can pick out knuckles, 
finger-tips, nails, lines, veins, etc., but to none of them does the 
description which Professor Moore gives apply. If I pick out 
the knuckles, I am not seized with any doubts that they are the 
surface of my hand} and so with the finger-tips, nails, etc. And 
how I should ever be in a position to anticipate that what I do 
pick out would satisfy the given conditions I do not understand. 

I can see how if yesterday I had been asked to pick out my 
thumb, and then a little later doubted that what I had picked 
out was my thumb (for I had my fingers crossed in an unusual 
way) then today I might, remembering, pick out what yesterday 
it seemed very natural to take to be identical with my thumb and 
then what later I came to doubt was identical with my thumb. 
But Professor Moore’s directions are not like this. He says that 
there is something which you may pick out and with respect 
to it, you will have the described difficulty. I have not been able 
to pick it out. 

This, then, is one peculiarity of Professor Moore’s directions. 
One who is unacquainted with sense-data, and so has no infor- 
mation with regard to what to pick out, must resort to random 
picking, and wish for luck. Professor Moore’s directions are 
something like this: Pick out of this basket something of which 
you will see that it is, at first sight, a natural view to take that 
that thing is identical with a red marble, but of which you will 
also see that it is doubtful whether it can be identical with the red 
marble. Now one might look at the basket and notice what there 
is in it. Here is a red marble, here a red pepper, here a red rub- 
ber ball, etc. One might notice all these things, and turn away, 
saying that thei-e was nothing there which seemed at first glance 
to be a red marble, and then a moment later seemed not to be a 
red marble. So there was nothing to pick out. On the other 
hand, there might be something red and round in that basket 
which did at first appear to be a red marble, and then upon closer 
inspection turned out to be a red rubber ball. And picking out 
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the red rubber ball would satisfy the directions. I am trying by 
these analogies to figure out just what sort of directions these 
are that Professor Moore is giving, in order to show why I have 
been unable in looking at my hand to discover anything which 
I should have some reason to suppose met with Professor 
Moore’s directions. 

But this IS a genei al comment. Professor Moore says that there 
is something about which you first feel sure and then about 
which you doubt. In seeking for this I do not see how in feeling 
sure one could anticipate the doubting. But I should like further 
to notice some peculiarities concerning what it is one is at fi,rst 
to be sure of, and then is to doubt. I have in mind Professor 
Moore’s use of the following types of sentence, in which X 
symbolizes the something which you are able to pick out; 

1 . X is identical with the surface of my right hand. 

2 . X can be identical with the surface of my right hand. 

3* X cannot be identical with the surface of my right hand. 

I Want first to consider the first type of sentence m order to 
make clear the context in which we should commonly under- 
stand it. And for this purpose I am going to define a certain 
word, parodying the definition which Moore gives of the word 
sense-datum. This is the parody: 

“And in order to point out to the reader what sort of thing I 

mean by I need only ask him to look at the cook’s right 

hand. If he does this he will be able to pick out something with 
legard to which he will see that it is at first a natural view 
to take that that thing is identical not indeed with the cook’s 
whole right hand, but with that part of its surface which one is 
actually (?) seeing but will also (on a little inspection) be able 
to see that it is doubtful whether it can be identical with the part 
of the hand in question. Things of the sort of which this thing is, 
which he sees in looking at the cook’s hand, and with regard to 
which he can understand how some kitchen visitors should have 
supposed It to be the part of the surface of the cook’s hand at 
which he was looking, while others have supposed that it can’t 
be, are what I mean by rubber gloves.” 

_ This experiment, I think, might do very well for all kitchen ' 
visitors. But obviously its success depends upon a familiarity 
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with the use of the expression ''human hand” by which the in- 
spection IS guided. Look closely at the handj does it look like a 
hand? pinch it, smell it, etc. Does the surface stretch like taffy, 
IS it very smooth, etc? Apparently in a case such as this there is 
no difficulty in distinguishing the surface of a hand from the 
surface of rubber gloves. Now then, when the reader in Pro- 
fessor Moore’s experiment looks at his hand, and sees the surface 
of his hand, what happens? Does he think that some new kind 
of gloves, made to resemble the hand, have come to be worn, 
and that these gloves are, to smell, and touch, and sight, indis- 
tinguishable from the surface of the hand, gloves which you 
may not know you are wearing unless you remember that you 
put them on? If in a case of this sort one forgot, would one then 
be sensing, directly perceiving, a sense-datum? The answer is- 
No. For what distinguishes the doubt in terms of which Profes- 
sor Moore defines the sense-datum, is that it cannot be resolved. 
Once the doubt arises, there is no way of settling the question 
whether the thing one can pick out is identical with the surface 
of one’s hand or not. It must be remembered that Professor 
Moore does not say that the sense-datum is not identical with 
the surface of the hand. He only says that in looking at one’s 
hand one comes to doubt that something, which may be the 
surface of one’s hand, is the surface of one’s hand. But, unlike 
the doubt about the surface of the hand and the rubber gloves, 
it cannot be settled. Once the doubt has arisen, there’s nothing to 
do but to go on doubting. Scratching, smelling, looking more 
closely, do not give relief. 

I can imagine someone in a facetious vein suggesting that the 
situation which Professor Moore describes is more like trying 
to distinguish identical twins occupying the same space. It’s as 
though someone had been told: "He’s identical twins,” and 
then whenever that someone saw him, he would shake his head, 
looking, wondering, asking himself: Am I seeing Hans or Fritz? 
or when I am directly perceiving Hans, am I indirectly per- 
ceiving Fritz? He cannot decide. If someone says: You’re seeing 
Hans, (that seems the natural view to take) he proceeds to doubt . 
“Maybe it’s Fritz.” He might in this situation easily come to 
see that some people would hold that Hans was not twins, and 
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that Fritz is either an alternative notation for Fritz, or a mean- 
ingless expression. 

Now I want to try a further experiment, again to exhibit the 
misleading familiarity of Professor Moore’s language. In the 
experiment designed to test for rubber gloves, the point made 
was that Moore’s language is applicable to such things as hands 
and gloves. I want now to show that it is also applicable to 
mirror-images. This is the experiment. “And in order to point 

out to the reader what I mean by , I need only ask him to 

look into the mirror, holding up his right hand to the glass. If 
he does this, he will be able to pick out something with regard 
to which he will see, that it is, at first sight, a natural view to 
take, that that thing is identical, not indeed with his whole right 
hand, but with that part of the surface which is reflected there, 
but will also (smiling to himself) be able to sec that it is doubtful 
whether it can be identical with the part of the surface of his 
hand in question. Things of this soit of which this thing is, 
which he secs m looking at the reflection of his hand, and with 
regard to which he can understand how some creatures, little 
people and puppies, should have supposed it to be the part of 
the surface of his hand, while grown-ups supposed that it can’t 
be, are what I mean by hand-mirror-images.” 

Now the point of these two analogous experiments is this: If 
you are among those philosophers who doubt that there are any 
such things as some philosophers have meant by sense-data, and 
if you try to understand Professor Moore’s directions in the at- 
tempt to identify a sense-datum, then further if you interpret a 
philosopher’s language as so much English, you are certain 
to fail. If you look at your hand and try to stir up docibts about 
what you are seeing, you may object to yourself - But maybe I 
am wearing rubber gloves. Well, you know how to take care of 
that. Or you may object; But maybe I am looking into a mirror, 
and what I see, is just an image. You also know how to take 
care of that. What other misgiving suggestion remains then? It 
must be remembered that Professor Moore says that the doubt 
arises “on a little reflection” though he docs not, in this context 
at least, tell us at all what reflection induces the doubt. It won’t 
do, of course, to object: But maybe there are sense-data, and it is 
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a property of sense-data to pass for the surfaces of things we 
look at, both when and if they are, and when and if they are not, 
the surfaces of objects. For it is by means of some reflection 
which does not involve that there are sense-data, but that leads 
to the requisite doubt concerning the surface of one’s hand, that 
one is persuaded that there are sense-data. What I mean to 
point out here is that the language of the experiment is strange 
language so long as we are not acquainted with sense-data. Once 
we distinguish a sense-datum we may come to see how it applies. 
But before we can do this we must come to doubt. And before 
we come to doubt we must indulge in a “little reflection.” The 
question is; what reflection? What is it that led Professor Moore 
and some other philosophers to come to that pass where, when 
each looks at his hand, he may ask without the slighest pertur- 
bation: And is this the surface of a hand? If, actually seeing the 
surface of his hand, he says: “Maybe not,” then he is aware of 
a sense-datum. The question is* What thoughts lead him to this 
doubt? 

Before I go on to consider what these reflections may be, I 
should like to discuss the second and third kinds of sentences 
above: 

2. X can be identical with the surface of my right hand. 

3. X cannot be identical with the surface of my right hand. 
For this, notice a case of doubt in which one might have em- 
ployed language of the sort which Professor Moore uses. Isaac 
on the day when he was deceived might have asked: Is this the 
hand of Jacob or the hand of Esau? Isaac was touching the hand 
and hearing the voice. The voice led him to doubt. We all 
understand this. And he might, had he attended Cambridge, 
have said. The hand that I am touching (and which I have 
picked out) is identical with the hand that is Esau’s, I suppose 
that generally no one ever bothers to say a thing like this unless 
some doubt has preceded the assertion. So Isaac expected that 
this was the hand of Esau, but the voice made him doubtful. 
How could this be Esau’s hand, when the voice which accom- 
panied it sounded like Jacob’s voice? In a dispute then, and to 
settle the matter (Isaac was very old! ) Isaac may have said- 
This hand is identical with Esau’s hand. He was wrong of 
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course, but the confusion was one of hands; he mistook Jacob’s 
hand for Esau’s hand. The occasion for the use of the sentence 
arises after doubt and after denial. “What do you see?” “My 
right hand.” “Oh, no you don’t.” “I say [temper rising] that 
what I see, is identical with my right hand. It is my right hand.” 
It follows, of couise, that we also have a use for: X is not iden- 
tical with my right hand. If Rebecca on that occasion long ago, 
had had a mind to, she might have interrupted with. “You’re 
wrong, Isaac. That hand is not identical with the hand of Esau. 
It’s Jacob’s hand.” 

Now we can also make a case for “This hand can be the hand 
of Esau,” and so with “This hand cannot be the hand of Esau.” 
Rebecca might have said- “It can’t be.” And then she would 
have given reasons, for such statements as “It can be” and “It 
can’t be” have this sort of reference. So Isaac might have asked: 
Why can’t it be? And the answer might have been: See here: 
You know that Esau’s is a hairy hand. If you pull at the hairs 
on his hand, it pains him and you can see it on his face. And 
what is more the hair does not pull out. Try that experiment on 
this hand. There is no pain. The hair easily pulls off, and under 
the layer of hair, you will find paste. That’s why this cannot be 
Esau’s hand. Esau’s hand is a genuine hairy, but this hand is a 
wolf’s hand in sheep’s clothing. To which Isaac might have 
lamented: But I thought it was Esau’s. And it could have been 
for all I knew. The hand was hairy, it smelled of the field and 
of game, like Esau’s hand. And it seemed like a large hand to 
me. So you see it could have been Esau’s hand. 

It is clearly, I think, situations such as these which we have 
in, mind in the use of the expressions which Professor Moore 
employs. There is mistaking one thing for another thing, Jacob’s 
hand for Esau’s hand. There are also considerations which are 
involved in making the mistake, and other considerations which 
are involved in correcting the mistake. These considerations are 
of two kinds. If we are clear about what Jacob’s hand is like, and 
clear about what Esau’s hand is like, then the respects in which 
they are similar are likely to involve us in mistaking one for the 
other. The respects in which they arc dissimilar, are the con- 
siderations which we draw upon when we correct our mistake, 
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or when we come to say that “This cannot be so and so.^’ 

Accordingly, when Professor Moore says that you can pick 
out something about which you are inclined to say that it is 
identical with the surface of your hand, and this arises in a con- 
text in which you are inclined to say both that it can be, and that 
it camiot be, one would expect that some reasons would be at 
hand in respect to both. What makes you think that what you 
can pick out, can be identical with the surface of your hand and 
what makes you think that it cannot be identical with it? Is what 
you picked out similar in certain respects to the surface of your 
right hand, and dissimilar m certain other respects to that sur- 
face? Professor Moore has sdd that one would come to doubt by 
way of “a little reflection,” as I noticed before, and the analysis 
which we have just made would lead one to expect that the re- 
flection would consist in noticing similarities and dissimilarities 
between what you picked out and the surface of your right hand. 
Of course, if any dissimilarities were noticed, that ought to settle 
the matter. If the something is dissimilar, then of course, it is 
not the surface of one’s hand. It looks as though one is aware 
of nothing but similai-ities, supposing one has picked out some- 
thing, and yet that one is suspicious that there may be dissimi- 
larities of which one is unaware It’s as though one were looking 
at one’s hand, and had a suspicion that what one was seeing was 
not one’s hand at all. So one examined one’s hand carefully, 
found out that it was exactly what one expected one’s hand to 
be like and yet concluded: “But maybe there is something I am 
not seeing, maybe there’s a difFerence I am missing. So maybe 
after all, this is not my hand.” What then planted this suspicion? 

There is one further point that I should like to make. The 
experiment which Professor Moore proposes, takes for granted 
that each of us knows how to identify the surface of his hand. It 
is in terms of this identification that we are to come to recognize 
the something we pick out. Now then, each of us is able to de- 
scribe his own hand. One might take a print of it, study it care- 
fully for color shadings, shape and surface markings. If then one 
is well-informed about the surface of one’s own hand, the doubt 
which Professor Moore describes does not arise because of any 
lack of information about one’s hand. Apparently then the some- 
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thing which you pick out has the same characteristics which the 
surface of your hand has. If it did not have the same charac- 
teristics, obviously it would be different from the surface of 
your hand, and if it had the same and some others, it would 
also be different. So, if it has any characteristics at all, it must 
have the same characteristics as the surface of youi hand. How 
then explain the suggestion that they are different.’’ Arc they in 
different places.? This is also out of the question. We do not see 
the surface of the hand in one place, and pick out the something 
in a different place. If we did the doubt that the “something’’ 
and the surface of my hand are identical, would be settled. This 
too does not explain the suggestion that the something and the 
surface of my hand are identical. What then? 

If what I have just suggested about knowing the surface of 
one’s hand is not admitted, then what? Then certainly we are 
at a loss. The experiment presupposes that we know something, 
and that by way of this we may become aware of something else. 
If you know the surface of your hand, you can become acquainted 
with your knuckles. You certainly can, if you look at your hand, 
pick out your knuckles. In some such way as this you also be- 
come acquainted with “a sense-datura.” Suppose however that, 
in a situation in which you did pick out your knuckles, you were 
seized with a doubt as to whether your knuckles were Identical 
with the surface of your right hand which you are seeing, how 
would you account for this? If nothing very serious has hap- 
pened, one might suggest that you had now come to use the 
expression “the surface of my hand” in a very unusual way. I 
have an inkling that something of this sort has happened in the 
sentences from Professor Moore’s exposition. If one can think 
that “the something which one can pick out” is identical with the 
surface of one’s hand, then either one must take for granted the 
use of the expression “the surface of one’s hand” which applies 
then to something one can see, smell, touch, kiss, etc., and so 
grant that what one can pick out is also something which one 
can see, smell, touch, kiss, etc., and otherwise one takes for 
granted the use of the expression “what one can pick out” know- 
ing well what this is like that one can pick out, and that for in- 
stance one cannot touch, taste, smell, etc., what one can pick out. 
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and so grant also that “the surface of my hand” is something 
which, like what one can pick out, can be seen, but cannot be 
touched, tasted, smelled, etc Either, then. Professor Moore is 
in effect saying that you can pick out a physical object which is 
identical with the surface of your hand, or you can pick out 
something which is not a physical object at all, and that is iden- 
tical with the surface of your hand. The puzzle is as to how a 
non-physical object (a sense-datum) can be identical with a 
physical object. It seems at any rate inevitable that if anything 
can be conceived to be the surface of my hand, it must be physi- 
cal; and that if the surface of my hand can be conceived to be a 
sense-datum, the surface of my hand is not physical. But in that 
case what has happened to the expression* “the surface of my 


I have tried, in what preceded, to point out some of the diffi- 
culties which I have met in trying to follow Professor Moore’s 
directions. And I regard as crucial in this respect the three sen- 
tences which I discussed, and the use of the phrase: “the surface 
of my hand.” I also noticed that what leads to the doubt in 
Professor Moore’s experiment, is a “little reflection.” My sug- 
gestion is that it is the same “little reflection” which leads us to 
use these sentences, and the phrase just noticed. And I want now 
to describe the reflections which, in my own case, seems to lead 
me in that direction. 

There are especially three sets of facts which lead me to try 
to Histinguifih a sense-datum in the prescribed way. One is cer- 
tain facts concerning sounds, odors and tastes. Another is facts 
concermng mirror reflections, images, echoes, etc. And a third 
is the use of such expressions as It looks like . . . , This looks 
like . . . , etc. There may be other facts which are relevant as these 
are. But I have noticed that when I, at any rate, meet the ex- 
pression sense-data, these are the sorts of fact which come to my 
mind. 

I want, before I go on, to notice how narrowly Professor 
Moore has conceived the problem of sense-data. It is common 
among those who say that there are sense-data to say that sounds, 
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odors, tastes, etc., are sense-data j but it appears, apart from the 
tell-n.o-tale phrase “in a certain respect,” that Professor Moore 
means by a sense-datum only that sort of thing which may be 
taken to be the surface of something or other. In other words, 
Professor Moore confines his use of the phrase sense-datum only 
to what others would describe as visual sense-data. I find Pro- 
fessor Moore’s definition unusual in this respect, or misleading. 
If he does define “sense-data” in such a way as to include only 
“visual sense-data” then he defines the term in a way incon- 
sistent with his own use of the term, for in a previous sentence 
he says, referring to sense-data: “I am at present seeing a great 
number of them and feeling others.” At any rate his exposition 
excludes smells, tastes, and sounds. However that may be, the 
problem here is : What refliections would lead one to distinguish 
something which one would then say can or cannot be identical 
with the surface of one’s hand which one is seeing? 

The fact With respect to sounds, smells, and tastes is that they 
function in perceptual experiences in two ways. I can illustrate 
this best by a few pairs of sentences. Notice these: 

I hear a gnawing sound. 

I hear a rat. 

I smell an odor. 

I smell a rat. 

I taste a sour taste. 

I taste lemon. 

The first of each of these pairs functions independently of the 
second, and one can describe sounds, odors, and tastes, without 
committing oneself to any sentence of the sort which is second 
in each pair. But the second does not function independently of 
the first. If you say: I hear a rat, then the question: What was 
the sound like?, is pertinent. In each case one may ask: What 
was the sound, or the odor, or the taste like? Wc arc all 
acquainted with the descriptions of sounds, odors, and tastes. 1 
need not, I think, enlarge upon this. If now someone held that 
there were sense-data and he meant by this that there were 
sounds, odors, and tastes, and that these are descriptively inde- 
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pendent of i-ats and lemons, etc , there would, I think, be no 
controversy about this There is no such question as: Is the 
sound or the odor of the rat identical with the surface of a rat, 
or the taste of a lemon identical with the surface of a lemon, or 
of that part of the lemon which I am tasting? 

But now there are also certain similarities among facts of 
this following sort: 

I hear a rat. 

I smell a rat. 

I taste a lemon 

I see a cloud. 

I touch velvet. 

And here, I take it, one is likely by reflection upon these sets of 
similarities to suppose that there must be some fact which cor- 
responds to: I see a cloud, as- 1 hear a sound corresponds to: I 
hear a rat. And so too with • I touch velvet. Since, in other words, 
to hearing there corresponds a hearing sense-datum, and to 
smelling a smelling sense-datum, etc., so to seeing and to touch- 
ing there must correspond seeing and touching sense-data. Actu- 
ally, of course, there need not be suchj and one part of the sug- 
gested parallel between hearing, smelling, and tasting, on the 
one hand, and seeing and touching, on the other, is missing. 
There are no descriptions of “sights” and “touches” which are 
independent conceptually of the descriptive characteristics of 
rats, lemons, clouds, velvet, etc. If you attempt to describe what 
you sec, the same words which you use to describe the lemon or 
the cloud, will also serve to describe the purported sense-datura. 
So, if there is a sense-datum in these last cases, a new vocabulary 
will have to be engaged to perform the service. And so we get 
two different meanings for “is red” in the sentences “This 
(sense-datum) is red,” and “This rose is red.” This sort of 
accommodation is the consequence of the assumption that just 
as there are auditory sense-data so there must be visual sense- 
data. We make up for the deficiency in the facts from which we 
start by inventing a new vocabulary. Unfortunately we are com- 
pelled to use the same words which have otherwise performed 
an unambiguous service. It also follows that, if in the respect 
noted, seeing is like hearing, then as one is able, in hearing a 
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bird, to distinguish the sound of the bird, so in seeing a hand 
one is able to pick out a corresponding visual sense-datum. The 
effect of these analogies may be so strong as to lead one to say 
that there must be a sense-datum. 

These analogies do not however provide the only motive. 
Consider mirror reflections. Mirror reflections arc like sounds 
and odors and tastes in a ceitain respect, and they are like lemons 
and clouds and velvet in another respect. The image of a lemon 
or a cloud is like a sound or an odor, in that the image is de- 
scriptively independent of the description of any lemon or 
cloud. On the other hand, the description of an image of a lemon 
or cloud is unlike the description of a sound or odor, in that the 
descriptive items which compose it are engaged also in describ- 
ing lemons and clouds. Now how do these facts about images 
incline one to the belief that when one is looking at one’s hand 
one IS seeing a sense-datum, as one hears a sound? Perhaps in 
this way: If one is already impressed with the analogy between 
hearing and seeing, then one is inclined to believe that there is 
something which one is seeing which is distinguishable as the 
sound is from the bird one hears. Now if you look at your hand 
and try to discover this corresponding clement, you may find 
your effort encouraged by the fact that there are things which 
are descriptively identical with what you are seeing which are 
nevertheless not the surfaces of lemons and clouds at all. That 
is, here you have in reflections what, since they are described in 
the same way in which lemons and clouds and hands are de- 
scribed, may very well be taken to be “the surfaces of lemons 
and clouds.” So when you look at your hand, you may describe 
what you see just as you would describe the reflection of it in the 
mirror. Since then what you see is taken to be the surface of 
your hand, you at once understand how something might be 
described in this same way, and yet not be the surface of your 
hand at all. For the image in the mirror is not the surface of 
your hand. It is clear certainly that with this in mind you can, 
if you look at your hand, pick out something which is like what 
you saw in the mirror, when you raised your hand to the mirror. 

There is one further set of facts which disposes us in the same 
way. Notice such sentences as these: 
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This sounds like a horse. 

This smells like an onion. 

This tastes like a peppermint. 

This looks like a million dollars. 

This feels like a sponge. 

The use of these expressions is parallel to the first set described 
above. The first three are admittedly statements about a sound, 
a smell, and a taste. Now how about the fourth and the fifth? 
Well, they must also be about a "look” and about a “feel,” the 
corresponding sense-data of seeing and touching, respectively. 
This does not now seem to me at all persuasive, and of course, 
for the same reason which I gave in discussing sounds, smells, 
etc. If one wished, for instance, to identify by description or by 
some other form of direction, the sound or smell in question, as 
distinguished from the horse or the onion, this is a simple mat- 
ter. But if you wish to call attention to the “look” or to the 
“feel” in question there is no resort to doing this, save pointing 
out or identifying the “million dollars” or “the sponge” or what- 
ever the object may be. In other words, what is called the “look” 
or the “feel” is not identifiable in the way in which the sound, 
or smell are identifiable. The use of the word “this” is com- 
monly defined so as to apply to such uses as are involved in 
these first three sentences. But it is only by analogy that one 
comes to suppose that in the last two sentences the use is like 
that in the first three. Of course such a sentence as: “This looks' 
like a million dollars,” may apply also to a mirror-image, and 
we have already noticed what this means. The image of a girl 
who looks like a million dollars would also look like a million 
dollars. This means simply that they are described in the same 
way. Certainly from such facts as these, which we all admit, it 
does not follow that when you look at your hand, you can pick 
out something which is not your hand, of which you now say 
that it looks like your hand. 

These are some of the facts upon which I reflect a little, when 
I am led to the view that what Professor Moore has tried to 
persuade us is true. I want now to show that, if one does follow 
the lead of these facts, one is likely to use precisely the sort of 
language about “sense-data” which Professor Moore does use. 
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If the analogy between seeing and hearing holds, then it follows 
in the first place that if you look at your right hand you will be 
able to pick out something, something which on the assumption 
given, corresponds to the sound in hearing. But this is a strange 
sort of direction, for, if I look at my right hand, nothing at all 
corresponds to the sound in case of hearing. There is simply 
my hand, or more conveniently as you will see in a moment, 
the surface of my hand. So I pick that out. Now I reflect, and 
describe what I see, reminded that what I sec is like reflections 
in mirrors. I know, of course, that mirror-reflections are not 
identical with the surfaces of any hands, no matter how perfect 
the image may be. Now, since this is like an image in all these 
respects, it can’t be the surface of my hand at all, and this in 
spite of the fact that I thought at the outset that I was picking 
out the surface of my hand. If the only thing I could pick out 
was what I took to be the surface of my hand, and that is the 
sense-datum, and this is like the image in the mirror, then see 
what follows. The reflection in the mirror has no depth, I cannot 
prick it with a pin. Now then docs the surface of my hand have 
depth.? If you say that what you picked out is like the reflection 
in the mirror, and It has no depth, then if it is identical with the 
surface of my hand, then the surface of my hand also has no 
depth. Can that be? On the other hand, if you say that what I 
picked out is identical with the surface of my hand, and the 
surface of my hahd has depth, are we then to allow that the 
sense-datum, like a hand’s surface, has depth? Can I prick a 
sense-datum with a pin? This is the puzzle which I noticed 
previously when I discussed Professor Moore’s use of the phrase 
“surface of my hand,” and it arises from conceiving of the sense- 
datum as like a mirror-reflection, and at the same time as some- 
thing which one can pick out. If when, on this basis, I look at 
my hand, and try to pick out a sense-datum, I must be surprised 
to discover something which, though it may be in certain respects 
like the image in the mirror, is also remarkably unlike it. For, 
in spite of what all these facts already noticed lead me to expect, 
I discover nothing but my hand. 

I should like to labour this last point. Imagine the sort of 
situation you would be In, if, upon the basis of such facts as I 
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have noticed, you were disposed to expect a sense-datum. What 
would you say in trying to describe what you expect,? First of 
all, you might tell someone to look at his hand, on the expecta- 
tion that just as if he heard a bird, there would be a sound to 
identify, so here there would be something corresponding to the 
sound. It also follows from the character of what you see, that 
if there is something corresponding to the sound, that you could 
pick it out. If this were all, one would be inclined to describe 
what you might pick out as “a yellow patch,” “a red patch,” “a 
canoid patch of blown,” etc., and it is easy to see what in a case 
of this sort has happened. People who invent expressions of this 
sort are trying to find some expressions which parallel the de- 
scriptions of sounds, but the parallel is deceptive. For, if in 
looldng at your hand you now try to pick out “a hand-shape of 
pink,” you will find yourself picking out the surface of your 
hand, whereas in the case of a sound the relations between the 
sound and the bird are obviously different. The description of 
the sound is not a description of the bird. But there is no neces- 
sity for pursuing this. It is only necessary that what you pick 
out should, like the sound, be distinguishable from your hand, 
or the surface of your hand. As it Is, you know that reflections in 
mirrors and images otherwise are distinguishable from what 
they reflect and image, though they are not descriptively dis- 
tinguishable from what they reflect and image. So we formulate 
a description accordingly; Pick out what has the characteristics 
of a mirror-reflection. Looking into the mirror, holding your 
hand to the nurror, I might ask: What do you see?, and what 
you would then give me as a description would equally apply 
to your hand. Now then you look at your hand, and describe 
your hand, for what will satisfy my request is just that. Further, 
if you have already committed yourself to saying that there is 
something here which corresponds to the sound in the case of 
hearing the bird, then you will feel pretty sure that you have 
picked that out. But you will nevertheless be puzzled. For if 
you have picked out the sense-datum, then if someone says: Now 
pick out the surface of your hand, you will be unable to do so 
unless the sense-datum and the surface of your hand are iden- 
tical. And if you then ask: Did I pick out the surface of my 
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hand?, already assured that you did pick out the sense-datum, 
you will be inclined to say; That may be, for a sense-datum can 
be the surface of a hand. And you will be inclined to say this 
because, as I said before, the reflection and the surface of my 
hand are similar. But you will also be inclined to say that a 
sense-datum cannot be the surface. 

Ill 

I have tried, in the preceding sections, first of all to explore 
certain difficulties in the directions which Professor Moore gives 
for discovering what it is he means by a sense-datum, and second 
to try to discover what motives there are which lead us to expect 
that there are sense-data, and which lead us also to such curious 
descriptions of them. My thesis has been this: The obvious dis- 
tinction between sounds, tastes, and smells m hearing, tasting, 
and smelling leads us to expect a corresponding something or 
other in the case of seeing and touching. So when I look at my 
hand, I am led to expect that there is a sense-datum in this case. 
So I may say that I can pick it out. But when I try to pick it out 
I am at a loss. There is only my hand. Now if I still persist in 
holding that there is a sense-datum present, I am bound to 
describe it in a peculiar way. I am likely to describe it in analogy 
with an image or minor-reflection. I may go on to think of the 
sense-datum which must be there, as spread exceedingly thin 
over the surface of my hand, a kind of epi-epidermis, and at the 
same time as looking just like my hand when the sense-datum 
has been removed. Now if I keep this fixed in my mind, and 
look at my hand, and if I am asked: What do you sec.?, I am 
supposed not to know what to say. Do I see just an image spread 
over the surface of my hand like so much surfacing surfaceless 
paint, or do I see the surface of my hand? I think I can tell an 
image from the surface of my hand, but I confess that I should 
be much distressed in the attempt to distinguish the image of the 
surface of my hand laid neatly on the surface of my hand and 
defined in such a way as to be indistinguishable from the surface of 
my hand, from the surface of my hand. But fortunately, as I 
think, at least, I am not led to expect anything like images 
spread over the surface of my hand, and if I did, I should try 
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priclcing the epidermis. As I have noticed before, that the at- 
tempt to describe what “must” be present is desperate is also 
apparent in the consequent use of the expression “the surface 
of his hand.” For we do not as a matter of fact have any diffi- 
culty in identifying the surface of our hands If then there is 
some difficulty, that difficulty has not been properly described. 
And the point of my essay is that the supposed entity which is 
defined in terms of a confusion, which is generated by sentential 
hkenesses, misleads us and catches us in linguistic pockets. 

Rubber gloves, the image of my hand, another man’s hand, 
all of these I know how to distinguish from my hand, when I 
look at my hand, and when I am in doubt. But I am not moved 
by the suggestion that whenever I look at my hand an image of 
my hand may be interposed between my hand and my eye. In 
that case we should need to invent the theory of the Pre-Estab- 
lished Harmony between the hand and the sense-datum. But 
why suggest it? 

Having come to the end of my essay I am now full of mis- 
givings. I know that I have not refuted Professor Moore’s view. 
I have tried however, teasing the words of Professor Moore’s 
exposition, to get the matter straight. And this is what has come 
of it. May my betteis rob me of my “darling follies,” among 
which betters I have long counted first Professor Moore. 

O. K. Bouwsma 
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burden of proof definitely rests on those who would deny that 
even in these cases esse is fercip. 

The considerations I shall set forth, however, will not con- 
stitute an argument for idealism, for I believe that there is also 
another class of cases concerning which it is false that esse is 
fercipt. Accordingly, even if my argument is successful, its clTect 
will not be to open the way for idealism; but only, on the one 
hand, to rob of its basis the kind of realism Professor Moore’s 
article has been used to support, and on the other and chiefly, to 
make clear that certain facts do belong to Mind, which that 
realism rejects from Mind. 

I Professor Mooters argument. — In what I shall say, famili- 
arity on the reader’s part with the text of Professor Moore’s 
article will be assumed, but I may state here briefly what I under- 
stand to be the essence of its argument. Using the sensation of 
blue as example, Professor Moore points out that the sensation 
of blue admittedly differs from the sensation of green, but 
that both are nevertheless sensations. Therefore they have r ) 
something in common, which he proposes to call “consciousness,” 
and a) something else, in respect of which one differs from the 
other; and he proposes to call this the “object” of each sensa- 
tion. We have then, he says, “in every sensation two distinct 
elements;” and therefore assertion that one of them exists, 
assertion that the other exists, and assertion that both exist, are 
three different assertions. From this it follows that “if any one 
tells us that to say ‘Blue exists’ is the same thing as to say that 
‘Both blue and consciousness exist’, he makes a mistake and a 
self-contradictory mistake.’” Just because the esse of blue is 
something distinct from the esse of the percipl of blue, there is 
no logical difficulty in supposing blue to exist without conscious- 
ness of blue. 

The point on which turns the validity or invalidity of this , 
argument is of course what sort of distinctness is to be granted ' 
between the sensation or consciousness and the blue; for existen- 
tial independence is not a corollary of every sort of distinctness. 

Phtlosofhkal Studies, Haieourt Brace & Co, (192s), 17-18, 
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Existential independence is entailed by distinctness of the sort 
we admit when we say that for instance cat and dog or green 
and sweet are distinct} but not by the sort of distinctness we 
admit when we say that cat and spinal cord or blue and color 
are distinct. 

Professor Moore believes that blue and the ferctp of blue are 
“as distinct as ‘green’ and ‘sweet’}”® and if existential indepen- 
dence is to follow from this, “as distinct” must be taken to mean 
here that the distinctness is of the same logical sort as that of 
green from sweet. To show that it is of the same sort Professor 
Moore advances both destructive and constructive considera- 
tions. The destructive consist of his criticism (which I do not 
pause here to summarize) of the hypothesis that blue is “con- 
tent” of the sensation of blue} the constructive, of the positive 
account he himself offers of the relation of sensation to blue or, 
more generally, of awareness or experience to its “objects.” 
This account is substantially as follows. A sensation is a case of 
“knowing” or “experienang” or “being aware of” something} 
and this awareness is not merely 

aomethmg distinct and unique, utteily diffeient fiom blue it also has a 
peifectly distinct and unique relation to blue. . . . This relation is just 
that which we mean in every case by ‘knowing’® . . . the 1 elation of a 
sensation to its object is ceitainly the same as that of any other instance 
of experience to its object* ... the awaieness is and must be in all cases 
of such a natuie that its object, when we aie aware of it, is piecisely 
what it would bo, if we weie not aware.® 

As against these contentions, I shall argue that if “knowing” ’ 
is taken as the name of a unique relation, then this relation is a 1 
generic one and two species of it have to be distinguished} that \ 
one of these allows the object known to exist independently of 
the knowing of it, but the other forbids it} that in the case of 
the latter relation the known is “content” of the knowing in a 
sense not disposed of by Professor Moore’s criticism of that 

'IhU,, x6. 

‘Ibid,, 

*lbid, 28 . 

‘Ibid,, 29 . 
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teimj and that in this veiy sense blue is “content” of the sensa- 
tion of blue and therefore cannot exist independently of it. 

2. Cognate vs, objective accusative . — I shall lay the basis for 
my argument by calling attention to a certain distinction men- 
tioned and used by S. Alexander. It is the distinction between 
what is expressed in language by, respectively, the cognate 
accusative and the objective accusative — between, for instance, 
striking a stroke and striking a man, or waving a farewell and 
waving a flag.° 

There is not, I believe, any word in the language to denote 
that m general (or perhaps that ambiguously) which has, to the 
activity a verb names, the same relation that a noun in the ac- 
cusative in general — ^i e., m the accusative no matter whether 
cognate or objective — ^has to the verb. I shall, however, need a 
word for this and will therefore borrow for the purpose from 
grammar the word “accusative” itself — as W. E, Johnson, simi- 
larly, boriows horn grammar the word “adjective” to lefcr to 
the sort of entity which any word giammar calls an adjective 
stands for.’' Thus, for example, I would speak of a stroke 
struck as cognate accusative, but of a man struck as objective 
accusative, of the sort of activity called “striking.” But, for 
reasons of euphony which will appear later, I shall, instead of 
“cognate,” use the synonymous form “connate.” Also, since the 
relation of “objects” of awareness to the awareness thereof is 
what we shall ultimately be concerned with, and we must not 
allow our terminology to prejudge for us surreptitiously the 
nature of that relation, I shall use the term “alien accusative” 
for what would otherwise be called “objective accusative.” That 
is, I shall say that an accusative of an activity may be connate with 
or alien to — homogeneous with or heterogeneous to — the ac- 
tivity. For example, in what is expressed by the phrase “jumping 
a jump,” the jump is connate accusattve of the activity called 
“jumpingj” whereas in what is expressed by “jumping a ditch,” 
the ditch is alien accusative of the jumping. 

3. Accusatives coordinate or subordinate in generality to a 

" S face, Time, and Deity, Vol. I, 12. 

’ Logic, Vol. I, 9. 
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given activtty. — ^Let us next notice that the relations “connate 
with” and “alien to” (as they concern an activity and an ac- 
cusative of it) may each be either symmetrical or unsymmetrical. 
Each is symmetrical when its terms are of strictly coordinate 
generality as for instance “jumping” and “jump” (connate ac- 
cusative), or “jumping’ and “obstacle” (alien accusative). An 
activity and an accusative of it, which, like these, are coordinate 
in generality I shall call respectively connately coordmate (or 
coordinately connate), and alienly codtdinate (or coordinately 
alien). 

On the other hand, the relations ‘^‘connate with’^ and “alien 
to^’ are unsymmetrical when the accusative of the activity con- 
cerned is subordinate in generality to the activity. Accordingly 
I shall say that an accusative — ^for instance a leap — ^which is 
subordinate in generality to an activity which — like jumping — 
IS connate with it, is connately subordinate to (or subordinately 
connate with) that activity. And similarly I shall say that an 
accusative — for instance a fence — ^which is subordinate in gen- 
erality to an activity which — ^Hke jumping — ^is alien to it, is 
alienly subordinate (or subordinately alien) to that activity, 

4- An accusative connate with a given activity exists only in 
occurrence of that activity. — Close attention must now be given 
to the implications as to existence which go, or do not go, with 
connate and alien coc5rdinateness and subordinateness. There will 
be four cases. I list and illustrate all four but the last two will 
be the ones of special interest for the purposes of my argument. 

( 1 ) When an accusative, e.g., an obstacle, is alienly coor- 
dinate with an activity, e.g., jumping, then obviously this ac- 
cusative may exist independently of existence, i.e., of occur- 
rence, of the activity: obstacles exist which are not being jumped, 
have not been jumped, and will not be jumped. On the other 
hand, in so far as the activity is of the kind represented by a 
transitive verb, it cannot occur independently of existence of 
an accusative alienly coordinate with it: jumping, in so far as 
transitive, obviously cannot occur without existence of some 
obstacle — some distance or thing — being jumped. Similarly 
striking, in so far as transitive, cannot occur without existence 
of some object — ^be it only empty air — being struck. 
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(2) When an accusative, e.g,, a fence, is alienly suhordimte 
to an activity, e.g., jumping, then again this accusative may exist 
independently of occurrence of the activity: a fence, for instance, 
which is a species of obstacle, may exist which is not jumped at 
any time. But here the activity, even when it js of a transitive 
kind, can occur independently of existence of a given accusative 
alienly subordinate to it. transitive jumping could occur even if 
for instance no fences existed but ditches did. 

We now come to the two cases of special interest for the pur- 
poses of this paper — the two where the accusative is connate 
with the activity. 

(3) When an accusative, e.g., a jump, is conmtely coor- 
dinate with an activity, viz., jumping, then this accusative can- 
not exist independently of existence, i.e., of occurrence, of the 
activity: a jump exists only in the jumping, a stroke in the strik- 
ing, a dance in the dancing, etc. — the etse of a saltus is its sal fa'll. 
But, although this obviously is true, it may be well nevertheless 
to pause here a moment to point out why it is true. 

To do so, we must ask what exactly is the logical relation 
between jump and jumping, between the dance and dancing, 
etc,, i.e., between the connately coordinate accusative of an 
activity and the occurrences of that activity. The answer is that 

nouns “jump,” “dance,” “stroke,” name each a kind, viz., 
a kind of activity, considered independently of occurrence of 
cases of it j whereas the verh “jumping,” “dancing,” “striking,” 
are the linguistic entities which not only likewise name the kind 
but in addition allude to existence, i.e., occurrence, of a case of 
the kind of activity-they name. The various tenses of which the 
verb admits express the various possible time-relations between 
the time of discourse about a particular occurrence of an event 
of the given kind, and the time ascribed by discourse to that 
particular occurrence: the time of that occurrence may be earlier 
or later than, or the same as, the time of our discourse about it. 
The noun-form, on the_ other hand, wholly ignores these tem- 
poral relations because it denotes ^kin^^oi event — not 
i.e., not an occurrence, of that kind — ^and kinds as such have no 
dates. Yet the kinds we are here considering arc kinds of events, 
i.e., they are kinds the existence of a case of which consists in an 
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otcunence — a particular event — at a particular time. Atten- 
tion to these considerations enables us to answer our question: 
The reason why no jump, for instance, can exist except in the 
jumping, and why jumping, at whatever time, is always and 
necessarily the jumping of a jump, is that ']umf stands to jimvp- 
mg as kind stands to existence of a case thereof. 

(4) Let us now finally consider an accusative, e.g., a leap, 
connately subotdinate to an activity, e g., jumping. It is obvious 
that the activity can exist, i.e., can occur, at dates when the gifoen 
accusative does not: jumping may be of a jump of some species 
other than a leap, danang may be of a dance of some species 
other than the waltz j striking, of a sort of stroke other than a 
jabj etc. 

On the other hand, wn accusative cownately subordinate to a 
given activity cannot exist independently of that activity: a leap 
exists only in the jumping thereof, a waltz only in the dancing, a 
jab only in the striking. That this is true is again evident even 
without explicit mention of the reason why it is truej but in any 
event the reason is that leap, waltz, jab, etc., respectively, stand 
to jump, dance, stroke, etc., each as species to genusj that a case 
of the species cannot exist unless a case of the genus exists, and 
that, as pointed out above, existence of a case of the genera, jump, 
dance, stroke, etc,, consists in, respectively, jumping, dancing, 
striking, etc., at some time. 

5, A cognitum connate with the cognizing thereof exists only 
in the cognizing . — So much being now clear, it may uext be 
emphasized that although the activities so far used as examples 
were activities both motor and voluntary, the distinctions pointed 
out — ^between connate and alien accusatives and between accusa- 
tives coBrdinate and subordinate in generality to a given ac- 
tivity — in no way depend on the activities’ being motor and 
voluntary onesj and therefore that the implications as to exist- 
ence which we found rooted in these distinctions do not depend 
upon these characters either. Rather, the distinctions and their 
existential implications are perfectly general: any sort of activity 
whatever has a connate accusative, and any sort of activity which 
is transitive has in addition an alien accusative; and further, 
whatever the nature of the activity, an accusative connate with 
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it {whether codrdmately or subordinately) exists only m the 
occurrences of the activity. Because this is true universally, it is 
true, in particular, o£ the sort of activity which is of special inter- 
est to us in these pages — viz , the one called “cognizing” or “ex- 
pel iencing” — notwithstanding that it is not like jumping a motor 
activity and notwithstanding that some species of it, e.g., sensing, 
are involuntary instead of, like jumping, voluntary. If we now 
agree to call any accusative of the cognitive activity a cogmtum^ 
then, in the light of the considerations that precede, it will, I 
believe, be admitted as evident that any cognitum connate with 
a cognitive activity exists only in the occuirences of that activity. 

6. Nature of the hypothesis 1 shall oppose to Professor 
Mooters. — The question we now face, however, is whether such 
cognita as blue or bitter or sweet are connate with the species of 
experiencing called “sensing,” or on the contrary aie alien to it, 
for on the answer to this depends, as we have now seen, the 
answer to the question whether the esse of blue or bitter or sweet 
is their percipi. Professor Moore believes they arc what I have 
called alien cognita of the experiencing. My contention will be 
on the contrary that they arc cognita connate with the experienc- 
ing. At this point, however, I shall not attempt to prove this 
contention but only, first, to explain more fully what it means, 
and second, to dispose of two piima facie plausible objections 
to it. This will make evident that there does exist a genuine 
alternative to Professor Moore’s contention regarding the rela- 
tion of blue to the sensing of blue; and will enable me to show 
that it is an alternative he neither disposes of nor considers. To 
show this, however, will only be to show that his argument does 
not prove what it claims to prove, i.e., does not prove that the 
blue can exist independently of the sensing of blue. Only after 
this has been done shall I give the positive evidence I have to 
offer in support of my own contention that the blue cannot exist 
independently of the sensing of blue. 

The hypothesis, then, which 1 present as alternative to Profes- 
sor Moore’s is that “blue,” “bitter,” “sweet,” etc., arc names not 
of objects of experience nor of species of objects of experience 
but of species of experience itself. What this means is perhaps 
made clearest by saying that to sense blue is then to sense hluely, 
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just as to dance the waltz is to dance ^‘waltzily” (i<e., in the man- 
ner called “to waltz”) to jump a leap is to jump “leapily” (i.e,, 
m the manner called “to leap”) etc. Sensing blue, that is to say, 
IS I hold a species of sensing — a specific variety of the sort of 
activity generically called “sensing” which, however, (unlike 
dancing or jumping) is an involuntary and non-motor kind of 
activity. In this as in all cases where the known is connate with 
the knowing, what is known by the knowing activity is then its 
own determinate nature on the given occasion. 

With regard to the relation between blue and sensing blue, 
I further contend that the same remarks apply that were made 
above concerning the relation of jump and leap to jumping* the 
noun “blue” is the word we use to mention merely a certain 
kmd of activity (just as are the nouns “waltz,” “leap,” etc.) j 
whereas the verb “to sense blue” is the linguistic form we use 
when we wish not only to mention that same kind of activity 
but also at the same time to mention some case^ i.e., some occur- 
rence^ of that kind of activity — ^the various tenses of the verb 
expressing the various possible temporal relations between the 
time at which we mention some case of that kmd of activity and 
the time we mention as time of that case ttself, 

7. The objection that what is sensed is not ^^hlue** hut a case 
of ^*hlue .^^ — It might be urged, however — ^perhaps under the 
belief that it constitutes a difficulty precluding acceptance of my 
hypothesis — ^that what we sense is never blue or bitter in general, 
i.e., a kind, but always a blue or a bitter, i.e., (it would then be 
alleged) some case of blue or bitter. 

To this I reply that “blue” and “bitter” are the names of 
certain determinable kinds, and that “« blue” or bitter” are 
expressions by which we refer not to cases but to determinates, 
i.e., to infimae species, of that determinable kind.® That a de- 

‘ W E Johnson, in his chapter on "The Determinable” (Logic, Vol I, Ch. XI) 
misleadingly nscs tlie names of the various colors as illustiations of names of 
deteiminatesj wheicas the fact obviously is tliat blue, foi instance, is a determinable 
having os sub-deteiminables cerulaean blue, piussian blue, etc., and that no names 
exist in the language for the tiuly detciminate colors — for instance foi cerulaean 
blue completely determinate os to hue and as to degree of brightness and of 
saturation. But we could, if we wished, assign names to the various infimae species 
of ceiulaean blue — calling a ceitain one, peilmps, Anna ceiulaean, another, Bertha 
ceiulaean, etc. 
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terminate shade of blue is logically not a case but a species, viz., 
an infima species, of blue is shown by the fact that even a per- 
fectly determinate shade of blue is susceptible of existing many 
times, or no times, or only once, etc. That is, qualitative deter- 
minateness neither constitutes existence -nor entails existence. 
Existence of qualitatively determinate blue, bitter, etc., is a 
matter of presence of them at some determinate flace in time. 

On the basis of these considerations, my reply to the objection 
mentioned above is then that we do not sense a case of blue, but 
that our sensing blue of a determinate species, i.e., our sens- 
ing bluely-in-some-completely-specific-manner, constitutes oc- 
currence of a case of blue. That is, it constitutes fresence at a de- 
terminate time of blue of that determinate shade, and therefore 
of course, of bluej just as our waltzing — which if we do it at all 
we do in some completely detei minate manner — constitutes pres- 
ence at a determinate time (and place) of that determinate spe- 
cies of waltz, and therefore automatically also of its genus, the 
waltz. 

8. The objection that one may be aware without being aware 
that one is aware . — If in any case of awareness of blue what one 
is aware of is, as I contend, the determinate nature of one’s 
awareness on that occasion, then, it may be objected, it would 
follow that being aware of blue would be one and the same thing 
with being aware that one is aware of bluej whereas obviously 
they are not the same thing. To meet this objection, I shall first 
analyze the nature of the difference which is felt and which I 
acknowledge exists, and then I shall point out why this differ- 
ence leaves untouched the essence of my contention. 

If on an occasion when one has asserted “I am aware of blue” 
one is asked or asks oneself whether this is really so, one then 
makes an additional judgment which (if affirmative) one formu- 
lates by saying “I am aware that I am aware of blue.” I submit, 
however, that this judgment concerns the affrofriateness of the 
concept, “being aware” to the fact one is attempting to describe 
by saying “I am aware of blue.” Or similarly, if I have asserted 
“I know that Mary is eight years old” and I am asked or ask 
myself whether I “really know” it and conclude “I know that I 
know that Mary is eight years old,” the question this answers is 
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whether the concept labelled ‘^knowing” fits the status conferred 
upon my belief that Mary Is eight years old by the grounds I 
have for the belief. I compare the particular sort of relation be- 
tween grounds and belief, called “knowing,” with the actually 
existing relation between my grounds and my belief in the case 
of Mary’s age, and ask myself whether this actually easting 
relation is a case of that sort of relation. This comparison — and 
not the examining of additional evidence as to Mary’s age — ^is 
the ground of my assertion that I know that I know that Mary is 
eight years old. Just this sort of difference, I submit, is the dif- 
ference between knowing and knowing that one knows, or being 
aware and being aware that one Is aware. 

But the statement “I am aware that I am aware,” which is a 
correct formulation of the sort of fact just illustrated, would 
not be a correct formulation of the fact — of a quite different 
nature — ^that whenever I am aware at all I am “aware of an 
awareness” in the same sense of the accusative in which it is 
true that whenever I strike at all I strike a stroke, or that 
whenever I know at all I know a knowledge, or that whenever I 
dance at all I dance a dance. To express this sort of accusative 
of a given verb no verb form can correctly be used but only a 
noun; that is, for this sort of accusative of “being aware” we 
cannot, except misleadingly, use the verb forms “that I am 
aware” or “of being aware,” but must use “of an awareness.” In 
this sense of the accusative, moreover, it is true not only that 
whenever I dance at all I dance a dance, but also that I dance in 
some specific manner, e.g., “waltzily.” Similarly in this sense of 
the accusative, it is true not only that whenever I am aware at all 
I am aware (intuitively, not discursively) of an awareness, but 
also that I am aware in some specific manner, e.g., bluely. 

Having now made clear the nature of my hypothesis as to the 
relation of blue to sensing blue, and defended that hypothesis 
from two p'ima facie plausible objections to it, I may add that 
the relation the hypothesis describes is the one I shall mean 
whenever I say that blue is content of sensing blue. That is, when 
I so use this term I shall mean that blue stands to sensing blue 
(or more generally, that any given species of experience or 
awareness stands to experiencing or being aware) as kind stands 
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to occurrence of a case thereof. With this understood, let us now 
turn to Professor Moore’s criticism of what he calls the “con- 
tent” hypothesis, 

9. Professor Moore's crtuusm of the hypothesis that blue is 

contend' of the sensing of blue . — The only place at which Pro- 
fessor Moore’s criticism of the contention that blue is content of 
the sensing or awareness of blue could be considered relevant to 
the meaning of “content” I have stated to be mine is the place 
where he raises the question “whether or not, when I have the 
sensation of blue, my consciousness or awareness is . . . blue,”'’ 
He acknowledges that offence may be taken at the expression 
“a blue awareness,” but asserts that it nevertheless “expresses 
just what should be and is meant by saying that blue is, in this 
case, a content of consciousness or experience.” 

As to this, I can only reply that what I mean (as defined 
above) when I say that blue is the content of my awareness of 
blue is not properly expressible by saying that my awareness is 
then blue unless blue he taken as the nanie^ instead of as an 
adjective, of my awareness at the moment. That is, what I 
mean when I refer to blue as content of my awareness of blue is 
that my awareness is at the moment of the determinate sort 
called ^‘bluef' and not that it has, like lapis lazuli, the property 
of being bluej for when I assert, of lapis lazuU, that it is blue, 
what I mean is that it is such that, whenever I turn my eyes 
upon it in daylight, it causes me to experience something called 
“bluej” whereas I mean nothing like this when I say, of my 
awareness, that at a given moment it is of the particular sort 
called “blue,” 

To speak of a blue awareness, I would insist, is improper in 
the same way it would be improper to speak of an iron metal. We 
can properly speak of a species of metal called “iron,” but if we 
wish to use “iron” as an adjective, we have to apply it to some- 
thing — for instance a kettle or a door — ^which stands to iron not, 
like “metal,” as genus to species, but as substance to property. 

I conclude here, then, that Professor Moore’s criticism of the 
contention that blue is content of the awareness of blue is not a 

* Moore, of. cit., z6 
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criticism of the contention that blue is a species of awareness — 
which is what I mean when I assert that blue is content of the 
awareness of blue. His criticism does not consider this contention 
at all and therefore does not refute it. 

10. Does existentxal independence follow fiom the fact that 
the tmamess is of blue^ — It is only because Professor Moor e 
does not in his paper consider as a possible meaning of “blue 
awareness” the hypothesis that blue is a spedes of awareness 
rather than a property of it, that he is able to d ism iss the possi- 
bility that “a wareness is blue^as unimportant even if true — ■ 
sa ying that, in an y case , the aw areness is of b lue, and. “ has to 
blue the si mple and unique rel ation the existenc e of which alone 
justifies us in distinguishing knowledge of a thing from. the thing 
kMwn.”“ Forjie believes this relation entailsJn-all-oases that 
the known may ejdst independently of the knowing of it . But we 
have seen that tlm is so only in some c^es. We do indeed s peak 
of t^_ta_sting of a. taste — e.g., of the taste called “b itter” — and 
a lso of thgjastin g 0/ quinine j bu t although “tasting” in each case 
denotes a species of know ing, it obviously does not denojte the 
same spedes in both cases: the relation of tasting to taste (or to 
bitter) is not the same as the relation of tasting to quinine or to 
cheese, etc. Similarly, when we speak of the smelling of a smell 
and of the smelling of a rose, of the hearing of a tone and of the 
hearing of a bell, or — as Professor Moore him self points out 
else wher e^^ — of the seeing of a color, e,g., bro wn, and of the 
seei ng of a coin , we are obviously using “smelling,” “hearing,” 
eac h in two senses notwithstandi ng that in each sense 
it is ajpeejes of knowing, and notwithstanding that in -each 
s ensp. thft kno wing is of something. Were any proof needed that 
the senses are two, it would be provided by the following con- 
sideration. 

The two sentences “I see red” and “I see arossl’ each repre- 
sent an att empt t ^esed be-in English a judgment made by the 
ut'terer — something Jie_believes. Now it is possible that “red” 
or “a rose” are’not the right words to describe in English what 

» 6 . 

^ Fhilosofhical Studies, 187. 
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he believes he sees; that is, either sentence may be an incorrect 
wording of his belief. But in the case of the sentence “I see red” 
the belief itself, which he uses that sentence to describe, cannot 
possibly be a mistaken belief. It cannot be erroneous because that 
which he believes is not anything more at all than is actually 
and literally seen by him at the moment. In the case of the 
sentence “I see a rose,” on the other hand, not only as before 
may the sentence be an incorrect wording of his belief, but now 
in addition his belief itself may he mistaken: that, which he 
believes he sees, may not be what he believes it to be. It may be 
something else which looks the same as what he believes to be 
there, but the other characters of which are very different, for 
these other characters, e.g., tactual, olfactory, gustatory ones, 
etc., of course cannot literally be seen. Odor, taste, hardness, can 
be “seen” only in the elliptical sense that the colors literally 
seen p edict to us a certain odor, taste, etc. But whenever what 
we believe is something the nature of which is predicted or 
signified even in part instead of literally and totally observed 
at the moment, error is possible 

The relation between seeing and seen or more generally be- 
tween knowing and known is thus not as Professor Moore’s 
paper asserts “a simple and unique relation” (unless considered 
generically only) but is of at least the two kinds just illustrated. 
Moreover if, as I contend, the first of these two relations be- 
tween knowing and known is the very relation between cogniz- 
ing and a cognitum connate therewith, then in no case of that 
first relation is the known existentially independent of the know- 
ing thereof. Therefore, from the fact that in all cases of know- 
ing the knowing is of something, nothing genet al follows as to 
the existential independence or dependence of the known upon 
the knowing. 

To prove such independence in a given case it would be neces- 
sary to show that when we speak of, e.g., the tasting of bitter or 
the seeing of blue, the tasting is existentially related to the bitter 
or the seeing to the blue not (as I contend) as cognizing is to 
cognitum (subordinately) connate therewith, but on the con- 
trary, as, for instance, green is existentially related to sweet. But 
this is not shown by anything in Professor Moore’s paper. As 
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just pointed out, the fact that the sensing or seeing is of blue 
does nothing to show it and, as I shall now make clear, neither 
does a certain additional fact to which Professor Moore appeals. 

H. Does existential independence follow from the introspec- 
ttve distinguishability of the awareness from the blue^ — ^Profes- 
sor Moore asserts that in any case of awareness of blue it is 
possible (even if not easy) to distinguish by careful introspective 
observation the awareness from the blue. This I readily grant, 
but I deny that it constitutes any evidence at all of the existential 
independence it is adduced to prove, for the fact that the aware- 
ness is observationally distinguishable from the blue leaves 
wholly open the question which is crucial here. This question is 
whether the awareness is distinguishable from the blue as for 
instance green is from sweet — ^i.e., as a case of one species from 
a case of a logically independent species — or on the contraiy (as 
I contend) as a case of a genus is distinguishable (by abstractive 
observation) within a case of any one of its species — ^for instance, 
as a case of the generic activity, “to dance,” is by abstractive ob- 
servation distinguishable within any case of the species of that 
genus called “to waltz.” That is, we can observe that a person 
IS moving with the specific rhythm and steps called “waltzing j” 
and then we can abstract our attention from the specific nature of 
the rhythm and steps and notice only the fact (common to the 
waltz, polka, one-step, fox trot, etc ) that he takes steps in a 
rhythmical manner, i.e., that he is “danang.” Indeed, observa- 
tion merely that the genus “dance” is the one to which belongs 
a case of activity concretely before us is what would normally 
occur if — ^perhaps through the rapid opening and shutting of a 
door — ^we had only a brief glimpse of the dancing going on in a 
room. 

To prove that blue and awareness are distinct in the manner 
which entails existential independence, we should have to have 
the same sort of evidence on which is based our knowledge that 
green and sweet are existentially independent we have observed, 
for instance, that some apples are green and not sweet, and that 
some are sweet and not green. That is, we should have to ob- 
serve — ^i.e., to be aware — ^that at a certain time blue exists but 
awareness does not, and that at a certain other time awareness 
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exists but blue does not. Of the latter we have a case whenever 
what we are aware of is something other than blue, for instance, 
sweet or green, etc. ; but of the prmet it is impossible that we 
should ever have a case, for to be aware that one is not at the 
time aware is a contradiction. 

This situation, it is true, does not prove that blue is existen- 
tially defendent on awareness of blue 5 yet just that sort of 
situation is what would confront us if blue were existentially 
dependent on awareness of blue; therefore that the situation 
we do confront is of that sort is circumstantial evidence, so far 
as it goes, of such dependence. 

12. Comment on some relevant remarks of Dr. Broad’s — It 
might be claimed, however, that the introspective observation 
by which, in awareness of blue, we distinguish the awareness 
from the blue is not of the abstractive kind I have described, but 
on the contrary of the same “total” kind for the awareness as 
for the blue. This is perhaps what Professor Moore means to 
assert when he says that “to be aware of the sensation of blue 
is ... to be aware of an awareness of blue; awareness being used, 
in both cases, in exactly the same sense.”*^ 

Some light will perhaps be thrown on the issue by examination 
of certain remarks made by Dr. C. D. Broad. He observes that 
a sensation of red (the case would of course be the same with 
blue) seems obviously to involve an act of sensing and a red 
“object.” But it is of particular interest to note his further re- 
mark that It docs not seem similarly obvious “that a sensation 
of headache involves an act of sensing and a ‘headachy’ object.”’® 

To me also it is evident that there is a difference between the 
two cases; and the important point is that, on Professor Moore’s 
view, there ought not to be any. Both cases ought to be mtro- 
spectively analyzable alike into an awareness — a sensing — and 
an “object,” viz., respectively, red and headache. The explana- 
tion of the difference is, I submit, as follows. 

The eye, which is the sense organ with which the sensation of 
red is connected, is an organ susceptible of being oriented and 
focussed. That is, the eye is capable of looking-, and it docs look 

25 , 

^‘‘Scientific Thought, 254 . 
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in this sense whenever any color is seen or even imaged, for the 
eye always has some orientation and some accommodation. But 
with any orientation and accommodation of the eye there goes a 
certain sort of kinaesthetic sensa (the sort connected with the 
muscles of the eyeball and of the lens). And these kinaestheth 
sensa^ I submit, are what Dr. Broad finds present in the sensa- 
tion of red but absent in that of headache j for the latter is not, 
like the former, connected with an organ susceptible of orienta- 
tion and accommodation and is therefore not, like the former, 
accompanied by characteristic kinaesthetic sensa. The difference 
Dr. Broad notices is really present, but it is not rightly described 
as presence in the one case of an “act of sensing” absent in the 
other. What he calls an “act of sensing’^ (or we can say more 
specifically, of “seeing”) is in fact only the kinaesthetic sensa 
which accompany the physical act of looking. Similarly one must 
distinguish between acts of hearings smelling^ etc., and the 
kinaesthetic sensa which always accompany the physical acts of 
listening, sniffing, etc. 

The red, indeed, is existentially independent of the accom- 
panying ocular kinaesthetic sensa for, on the one hand, a com- 
pletely blind person (who of course does not see even black) 
has them and, on the other hand, if the eye muscles of a normal 
person were anaesthetized he could undoubtedly nevertheless 
sense red. But kinaesthetic sensa are not an “act of sensing” the 
red. The genuine act of sensing, on the contrary, is distinguish- 
able in the sensation of headache as well as in that of redj but 
it is not distinguishable from the red and the headache as red 
is from kinaesthetic sensa or from sweet, but, I now urge again 
in the light provided by removal of the confusion just discussed, 
as a case of the dance is distinguishable within any case of the 
waltz. 

The point is now reached where I believe that the first part 
of the task I undertook has been accomplished. I submit, namely, 
that the preceding pages have shown that Professor Moore’s 
argument to prove that blue can exist independently of the sens- 
ing or the being aware of blue neither proves this nor proves 
it to be more probable than not, I now therefore turn to the 
second part of my task, which is to show that blue, bitter, or any 
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other “sensa” cannot exist independently of the experiencing 
thereof. This will be proved if I prove that blue, bitter, etc., are, 
as I have claimed, species, not objects, of experiencing. 

13. The hypothesis that hitter, blue, etc. are directly f res- 
end^ to the mind . — ^For this positive attempt I shall take as 
starting point a fact already mentioned. It is that if, in answer 
to the question “What do you taste?” we answer at one time 
“I taste bitter” and at another time “I taste quinine,” the rela- 
tion of the tasting to bitter is dtferent from that of the tasting to 
quinine. Or, to take another example, if, having been asked 
“What do you see?” we answer at one time “I see blue” and 
at another “I see some laps lazuli , it is obvious that the relation 
of the blue to the seeing of it is not the same as that of the lapis 
lazuli to the seeing of it. Or again, if to the question “What do 
you hear?” we answer “I hear middle C,” and at another time “I 
hear a bell,” it is evident that the relation of middle C to the 
hearing of it is different from that of a bell to the hearing of it. 

That it is different is obvious, but if it needed any proof it 
would be found in the fact that the judgment expressed by “I 
hear a bell” is the judgment that the cause of my hearing the 
tone I hear at the moment is a thing of the kind called a bell, 
or that the judgment “I see lapis lazuU^ is the judgment that 
the cause of my seeing the blue I see is a substance of the kind 
called lapis lazuli-, or that the judgment “I taste quinine” is the 
judgment that the substance, presence of which on my tongue is 
causing me to taste the bitter taste I am tasting, is a substance 
of the kind called quinine. That is, in these examples, to taste 
or see or hear an “object” is to take a taste or color or tone one 
IS experiencing as sign that the cause of the experiencing of it is, 
respectively, something of the kind called quinine, lapis lazuli, a 
bell. To have this relation to one’s experiencing of a taste, color, 
or tone is, in these examples, what being “object” tasted, seen, 
or heard consists of. 

Therefore if bitter, blue, and middle C are also to be spoken 
of as “objects” respectively tasted, seen, and heard, it can be 
only in some other sense, not yet considered, of the word “ob- 
ject j” for obviously it could not be maintained that “I taste 
bitter” means (as in the case of quinine) that the cause of my 
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tasting the bitter I taste is presence on my tongue of a substance 
called bitter taste, for “bitter” is not the name of any kind of 
substance but of a kind of taste. 

Our situation is then this. We have considered so far two 
sorts of relation a cognitum may have to the cognizing of it: 
one, the relation I have called “content of,” and the other, the 
relation ordinai'ily called “object of,” illustrated by the example 
of quinine as cognitum of tasting. This sense of “object of” I 
shall label sense d, for convenience of reference. Now our 
problem was. is bitter (or blue, etc.) content of, or object of, 
the tasting (or the seeing, etc.) thereof.? Admittedly, it is not 
“object of” the tasting m sense A. But this does not force us to 
conclude that bitter is (as I maintain) content of the tasting if 
there happens to be some third sort of relation, which a cognitum 
could have to the cognizing of it, and which is also called “^‘object 
of” but constitutes what we shall now label sense B of “object 
of.” The question therefore now is whether there is such a third 
sort of possible relation, and if so what exactly it is. The 
epistemologists who believe there is, usually describe it as “di- 
rect presence” of the blue or bitter to, or “immediate apprehen- 
sion” of these by, the mind or consciousness. As against them I 
maintain that either these phrases are only other names for what 
I have called “content of,” ot else they are figures of speech 
for which no literal meaning that is not absurd is available. I 
shall now attempt to make the latter evident. 

The facts which, without our noticing it, suggest to us the 
employment of the words “direct” or “immediate” in the 
phrases mentioned consist of examples of directness or immedi- 
acy such as the direct contact of quinine with the tongue, or the 
immediate presence of a piece of laps lazuU before the eyes. The 
presence is in these cases “direct” or “immediate” in the sense 
that there is nothing discernible between the object and the 
sense organ — ^no medium or instrument discernible at the time 
between them. And when these same words — ^“direct” or “im- 
mediate” presence — are used to describe also the relation be- 
tween bitter or blue and the mind, the only literal meaning 
they can have there is that the latter relation resembles that of 
the la^ to the eye or the quinine to the tongue in the respect 
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that, in both relations, there is nothing discernible between the 
terms they relate. 

But if (as of course we must where blue or bitter and the mind 
are the terms) we divest the word “between” of the only sense, 
viz., the spatial, which it had when quinine and the tongue or 
lapis and the eye were the terms, then, I submit, the words 
“nothing between” describe no hypothesis at all as to the nature 
of the relation of the blue or bitter to the mind. This means 
that when one of the terms of a certain relation is the mind, 
then — since the mind is not, like the head or sense organs, an 
entity having a place m space — ^nothing whatever is being said 
as to the nature of that relation by employing the words “direct 
presence” to describe it unless some definite meaning other than 
the spatial one is explicitly provided for those words. But every- 
body seems either to have assumed their meaning to be obvious 
and not incongruous to the cases concerned, or else to have 
defined the words ostensively only, as meaning the sort of rela- 
tion there is between blue or bitter, etc, and consciousness of 
these. But of course to define “direct presence” thus only osten- 
sively is not in the least to analyze the sort of relation the words 
apply to. In particular, it is not to offer the least evidence that 
analysis would not reveal it to be the very relation I have 
called “content of.” 

Aside from this, however, even if one supposes that bitter 
tastes are entities which would exist even if no minds existed, 
and one should be willing to accept the absurdity that not only 
minds but also bitter tastes (and likewise, of course, nauseas, 
dizzinesses, fears, etc.) have like tongues and quinine places in 
space and can move about or be moved about independently 
of each other so that a bitter taste or a nausea could become 
“present” to a mind in the sense of travelling to its spatial 
neighborhood until nothing remained spatially between them — 
even then, I submit, one would have to accept the further ab- 
surdity that this mere spatial juxtaposition without that minims 
being in any way affected by it, i.e., without any change being 
caused in that mind by it, would constitute cognition of bitter by 
that mind. For if one were to say that the juxtaposition does 
cause in the mind a specific change, viz., one to be called not 
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“smelling” or “hearing” etc., but “tasting,” this would amount 
to erecting bitter taste into as strictly a physical substance as 
quinine, and therefore to saying that tasting bitter taste and 
tasting quinine are both “tasting” in essentially the same 
(causal) sense. Yet it was obvious and admitted from the start 
that “tasting” does not have the same sense in both cases. 

But further still, even if “presence of bitter taste in the spatial 
neighborhood of a mind” were not an absurdity, and even if such 
“presence” did cause in that mind a change called “tasting,” 
even then there would still remain to give an account of that 
mind’s intuitive cognition of its own tasting at the time it occurs ^ 
i.e., of the event in that mini itself caused to occur by the advent 
of the bitter taste in the spatial neighborhood of that mind. And 
this would face us then anyway with the need for my hypothesis 
that “tasting bitter taste” is the name of a specific variety of the 
activity called “tasting,” viz., the variety called ^‘tasting hit- 
terly*^ (in the literal not the figurative sense of this adverb), 
and that what the activity cognizes on every such occasion is its 
own specific nature on the occasion. 

But everything for the doing of which we need a relation of a 
kind other than that of quinine to tasting is, I submit, ade- 
quately done for us by the relation just described, which I 
maintain is the one of bitter to tasting ; and this relation does not 
entail the absurdities required to g^ve a literal sense B (distinct 
from both “content of” and sense A of “object of”) to the 
“direct presence” hypothesis. Moreover, because the two rela- 
tions “content of” and “object oP’ in sense A adequately account 
for every case, Occam’s razor enables us to dismiss the still other 
nominal supposition — ^which might be resorted to in extremis, 
that bitter is “object of” tasting in some unique and indefinable 
other sense C of the words. 

14.. Taste is a swedes, not an oh-ject, of experience. — If the 
discussion in the preceding section has succeeded in what it 
attempted, it has shown that the phrase “direct presence to a 
mind” either Is but another name for the relation between 
cognitive activity and the cognita connate therewith, or else is 
only a figure of speech for which no literal meaning not ulti- 
mately involving absurdities is forthcoming. If this has been 
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shown, then the allegedly third hypothesis, which frima facie 
seemed meaningful and was the only one seeming to offer an 
acceptable alternative to mine, has been disposed of, I shall not 
rest my case here, however, but will now attempt to show that 
when the issues are sharply presented my assertion that blue, 
bitter, etc., are not objects of experience, nor species of objects 
of experience, but species of experience itself y is the very asser- 
tion common sense then finds itself ready to make. What is 
needed for this is only to put the question in a manner making 
it impossible for our judgment to be confused by the ambiguity 
which may still cling to the phrase “object of” in spite of what 
was said in the preceding section. To make the meaning of the 
question unmistakably clear, I then ask first what would be 
indubitable examples of the four possible kinds of accusatives 
(viz., of cognita), of “experiencing.” I submit the following. 

The alienly coordinate cognitum of “experiencing” is “object” 
or “objective event.” 

The connately coordinate cognitum of “experiencing” is “ex- 
perience ” 

An alienly subordinate cognitum of “experiencing” is “qui- 
nine,” or “a rose,” etc. 

A connately subordinate cognitum of “experiencing” is 
“taste,” or “smell,” etc. 

I believe the first three examples will be readily accepted as 
correct j but the fourth might be disputed, for if it is accepted my 
case is won. 

“Taste,” “smell,” etc., I may be told, are not, as the above 
would imply, species of experience but ^‘objects^^ of experience. 
If this IS said, however, I ask what then would be right examples 
of connately subordinate cognita of experiencing j or — which is 
equivalent since experience is the connately coordinate cognitum 
of experiencing — what then would be right examples of species 
of experience? I believe it would not be disputed that tasting, 
smelling, etc., are species of experiencing, and I submit it is 
equally natural and proper and indeed unavoidable to say that 
taste and smell are species of experience, or that there is a 
species of experience called “taste.” For the only alternative to 
this is to say that taste is an “object” of experience in the same 
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sense that quiiune is an object of experience; and this is plainly 
false. 

Moreover, one who would deny that taste is a speaes of 
experience is called upon to say what then would be the cognitum 
coordinately connate with the species of experiencwg called 
“tasting.” If It is not taste, what then might it be? I for one 
can no more think of an answer than if I were asked what would 
be the coordinately connate accusative of striking if it were not 
stroke. 

1 5. Bitter is a sfectes, not an object, of taste. — To emphasize 
the point of the considerations just advanced, they will now be 
reiterated, but at the more determinate level where the relation 
of bitter to tasting is in question instead of that of taste to ex- 
periencing. Again I ask, what would be indubitable examples of 
the four possible sorts of cognita of tasting, and I submit the 
following. 

The altenly codtdmate cogmtum of “tasting” is “physical 
substance.” 

The connately codi dmate cognitum of “tasting” is “taste.” 

An altenly subordinate cogmtum of “tasting” is “quinine.” 

A connately subordinate cognitum of “tasting” is “bitter ” 

Here again, to say that bitter is not a species but an “object” 
of taste is to say that bitter is related to tasting in essentially the 
same manner as quinine is to tasting} and this is patently false. 
Moreover, one who wovild deny that when bitter is tasted what 
is tasted is a species of taste is called upon to say what then 
would be a cognitum connately subordinate to tasting. If bitter 
is not such a cognitum, what then might be one? Again here, I 
can no more think of an answer than I could to the question 
what might be a subordinately connate accusative of striking if 
jab were not one. 

16. Linguistic inertia ts responsible for the error that taste 
is object of experience. — ^It is easy to see how one is led i nto the 
^ror that tast e is an.object of ex perience or bitter an object of 
taste. What leads one into it is th^ tendency — ^which we may 
caH linguistic inertia or linguistic optimism — ^tq believe that 
when a word is the same jt means,the same, _andj:hat when it is 
not the. same it does notjmean the_same._The sameness in this 
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case is that of the word “of,” which occurs equally and in gram- 
matically similar positions when we speak of the experiencing of 
taste and of the experiencing of quinine j or of the tasting of 
bitter and of the tasting of quinine. The temptation to believe 
that “of” means the same in both halves of each pair is likely to 
vanish only when we realize that we likewise speak of the 
strEng of a jab and of the striking of a man — in which case 
It js_ quite obvious that the two “oPs” do not mean the same 
relation. 

On the other hand, because the two words “experiencing” and 
“taste,” or “tasting” and “bitter,” are not linguistically connate, 
linguistic inertia tempts us to believe that the cognitive activity 
and the cognitum in each case, for which those words stand, are 
not connate either. And this temptation again is likely to vanish 
only when we realize that “dancing” and “waltz,” or “striking” 
and “jab,” or “jumping” and “leap,” etc , are not linguistically 
connate either, but that in each case the accusative nevertheless 
is obviously connate (subordinately) with the activity. 

17. Bitter” as name of a species of taste vs. of a property of 
some substances. — ^The adjective “bitter” can be applied both 
to tastes and to substances' we speak both of a bitter taste and of 
a bitter substance. Owing to linguistic inertia, this tempts us to 
believe that the relation between what the adjective and the 
noun stand for in the one and in the other case is the same rela- 
tion. But that the relation is on the contrary very different in 
the two cases becomes obvious if we note that the expression 
“bitter taste” expands into “taste of the species called ‘bitter’,” 
whereas the expression “bitter substance” cannot similarly be 
expanded into “substance of the species called ‘bitter’ ” (since 
“bitter” is not the name of any species of substance), but only 
into “substance having the property ‘being bitter’.” In the case 
of “bitter taste” the relation of bitter to taste is that of species 
to genus; whereas in the case of “bitter substance” the relation of 
bitter to substance is that of property to substance. The various 
properties of a substance are mutually conjunct j the various 
(coordinate) species of a genus on the contrary mutually dis- 
junct. A property, moreover, is essentially of the nature of a 
law: to say that a substance has the property “being bitter” is 
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to say the substance is such that, if placed on the tongue, then 
the sort of taste called “bitter taste” occurs. But when one speaks 
of “bitter taste,” the adjective “bitter” is not here similarly the 
name of a certain law but the name of a certain quality. 

18. B fecial sources of confusion when visual sense are taken 
as examfles. — My argument has been formulated at most places 
m terms of gustatory sensa, but if it is valid for them it obviously 
is equally so for sensa of any other kinds. The reason for having 
presented the argument in terms of an example from the realm 
of taste rather than from the favorite one of sight was that the 
question at issue being a very difficult one, its exact nature could 
be exhibited more clearly by a simple example than by one where 
— as in the case of sight — special risks of confusion are present. 
The diief of these arises from the fact that the organ of sight, 
viz., the eye, yields to us not only color intuitions but also place 
and shape intuitions. This fact means that when our eye is 
focussed upon, for instance, an apple, we see not only a color 
(say, green) but also “see” a flace at which the color is. But 
simultaneously (because our own nose as well as the apple is in 
front of our eye) we see, although inattentively, also another 
color (say, pink) and a place at which it is, different from the 
place of the green. And the fact that the place at which the green 
is seen and that at which the pink is seen are literally , i.e., spa- 
tially, external to each other seems to provide for some philoso- 
phers an irresistible temptation to believe that the green at- 
tended to (and the pink too if attention is called to it) are “ex- 
ternal” also in the metaphorical sense the word has when we 
speak of externality to the mind, i.e., are existentially inde- 
pendent of their being experienced. Obviously, however, spatial 
externality to each other of the places at which two colors are 
seen, or of the places of two physical things such as our own eye 
and an apple, is something totally irrelevant to the question 
whether the colors, (or, for that matter, the physical things,) are 
“external to the mind” in the sense of existing independently of 
their being experienced. 

19. Summary and conclusion. — 'The essential steps of the 
argument of this paper may now in conclusion briefly be re- 
viewed, First, attention was called to the distinction between 
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accusatives connate with and alien to a given activity, and to 
the fact that an accusative of either sort may in point of general- 
ity, be either coordinate with or subordinate to the corresponding 
activity. It was then pointed out that any accusative connate 
with a given activity exists only in the performances of that ac- 
tivity and therefore in particular that any cognitum connate with 
a given cognitive activity exists only in the performances of it. 
That is, the esse of any cognitum connate with the cognizing is 
Its cognosci The question as to whether a sensum, e.g., blue 
or bitter, can or cannot exist independently of the fercip of it 
then reduces to the question whether the blue or bitter is a 
cognitum (subordinately) connate with or on the contrary alien 
to the cognizing thereof. My contention, I then stated, is that 
the sensum is a cognitum (subordinately) connate with the cog- 
nizing of it, i.e., that what is cognized (intuitively not dis- 
cursively) in cognition of it is the specific nature the sensing 
activity has on the given occasion, and that, in just this sense, 
blue or bitter are “contents” of sensing and not “objects,” i.e , 
not alien cognita, of sensing. It was next pointed out that Profes- 
sor Moore’s criticism of the “content” hypothesis concerns a 
hypothesis othey than the one just described, which therefore 
remains a possible alternative to his own hypothesis that blue or 
bitter are “objects” of sensing. But since Professor Moore’s 
paper does not disprove or even consider that alternative hy- 
pothesis, and that hypothesis entails that the blue or bitter would 
exist only in the sensing thereof, his paper does not prove what 
it seeks to prove, viz., that there is no cognitum of which it 
is true that its esse is its fercift. I then passed to the attempt to 
show that blue, bitter, etc., are cognita connate with the sens- 
ing thereof, and therefore that their esse is their ferap. To 
do so, I first pointed to the fact — stated by Professor Moore 
himself in another paper — ^that seeing brown and seeing a coin, 
hearing middle C and hearing a bell, tasting bitter and tasting 
quinine, are not “seeing,” “hearing” and “tasting” in the same 
sense in both cases j and therefore that if the com, the bell, and 
the quinine have to the seeing, hearing, and tasting the relation 
“object of,” then brown, middle C and bitter either are not 
“objects of” these activities at all, or else are “objects of” them 
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in some other sense of the term. The allegation that “direct 
presence to the mind” describes such an other sense was then 
examined and shown to be false j and this left as the only answer 
in sight concerning the relation of sensa to the sensing of them, 
the one I had advanced. I then further attempted to show that 
it is the very answer common sense renders when the question 
IS thoroughly freed of its ordinary ambiguity. Finally, some ex- 
planations were added to show how the error that sensa are 
“objects” of cognition arises. The upshot of the argument is that 
thd distinction between sensing and sensum, to which appeal is 
commonly made nowadays and for which Professor Moore’s 
paper is generally regarded as the warrant, is an tnvaltd distinc- 
tion, if it IS taken as the one from which would follow the possi- 
bility of existential independence of the sensum from the sens- 
ing. On the other hand, there ts a valid distinction between 
sensum and sensing, but it is the one I have described, and from 
It what follows is that the existence of the sensum consists in the 
sensing thereof. 

Whether my argument, of which this is but a brief summary, 
succeeds in the two tasks it undertook to perform is something 
that must now be left to the decision of the reader. 

C. J. Ducasse 
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MOORE’S ANALYSIS OF SENSE-PERCEPTION 

I 

I F, m Moore’s writings, we look for an analysis of sense- ^ | 
perception which he himself would regard as conclusive, , 
final, and complete, we look in vain. It is Moore’s considered ' 
opimon that no one knows the answer to all the questions that 
he asks about sense-perception. Unlike most philosophers who 
have undertaken the analysis of perception, Moore therefore 
does not advocate a theory of perception in the sense of a com- 
plete and definitive body of positive doctrines about the nature 
of sense-perception. When the many papers in which Moore 
has considered the analysis of sense-perception are arranged in 
chronological order, we can divide the answers to the questions 
he raises about sense-perception into three groups. The first 
group consists of definitive and final answers, i.e., answers which 
Moore has never repudiated in any of his writings. The second 
group consists of 'answers which, in some or all of the papers, 
he advances as tentative and provisional only. The third group 
consists of answers which are definitive in earlier papers, but are 
advanced as doubtful or tentative, or else are repudiated alto- 
gether, m later papers. As the answers that fall into the first 
group are in a distinct minority, — definitive answers being the 
exception rather than the rule , — vre should be giving an in- 
complete account of Moore’s reflections on the nature of sense- 
perception if we identified his analysis of sense-perception with 
the answers which have survived his own criticisms. In order to 
make this account complete it is necessary to consider also the 
views he has expressed with assurance on dne occasion and re- 
tracted on another, as well as the views he has advanced as tenta- 
tive and provisional only. By Moore’s analysis of sense-percep- 
tion we shall accordingly mean all Ae views, whether definitive ||^ 
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or tentative, which Moore has advanced regaidmg the nature 
of sense-perception. Needless to say, since Moore is himself 
quite dubious regarding the answers to most of the questions 
that arise in the analysis of sense-perception, we can in most 
cases safely ignore the chronological order of the papers on 
sense-perception without running the risk of charging Moore 
with now holding opinions which he held only on an earlier 
occasion. 

This account of Moore’s analysis of sense-perception will be 
limited in two important respects. In the first place, it will be 
concerned only with Moore’s analysis of the •perception of physi- 
cal objects. There are of course several other problems with 
which the philosophical analysis of sense-perception is con- 
cerned, and many of these have engaged Moore’s attention from 
time to time. My excuse for ignoring Moore’s opinions regard- 
ing these problems is simply that Moore himself undoubtedly 
considers the analysis of the perception of physical objects as the 
most puzzling of these problems. At any rate, in his published 
writings he has turned to the solution of this problem far more 
fiequently than he has turned to the solution of the others. In 
the second place, this account will be concerned mainly with 
Moore’s analysis of the visual perception of physical objects 5 
other modes of perceiving such objects will receive little if any 
attention. I can justify this second limitation only by pleading 
Moore’s own example of limiting the questions he raises about 
the perception of physical objects in most of the papers to their 
visual perception. 

Many philosophers who have investigated the nature of the 
perception of physical objects have all too often confined their 
investigation to the case of visual perception, tacitly assuming 
that their analysis of visual perception was also an analysis of 
the perception of physical objects in general. Although this pre- 
occupation with visual perception has often led to serious error 
with regard to other modes of perception, Moore’s own self- 
imposed limitation is quite harmless. For Moore is neither ad- 
vocating a theory of perception that covers all the different 
modes of perception, nor even a theory of visual perception, if 
such a theory is understood as an answer to all the questions he 
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raises about visual perception. Hence, since even the analysis of 
visual perception proves recalcitrant, Moore is never in danger 
of falling into the error of overhastily extending his conclusions 
to other modes of perception. His failure to produce defi- 
nitive answers about the analysis of visual perception guards 
him against the common error of assuming that there are no 
differences between visual and other modes of perception and 
that the theory of perception can therefore be based on the 
analysis of visual perception alone. 

We shall now, first of all, consider Moore’s analysis of visual 
perception in relation to a speaal class of cases in which the 
object perceived satisfies the following conditions, (i) The 
object is seen as single, i.e., we do not have double vision. (2) 
The object is opaque. (3) The object can be discriminated and 
distinguished from other objects so that we can make judgments 
about It, (4) We see the whole object, i.e., we are not prevented 
from seeing any part of its surface by other physical objects.’ 
We have all frequently seen physical objects when all of these 
conditions are satisfied. We have also frequently asserted or 
entertained propositions about such objects on the occasion of 
seeing them, propositions such as “This is a tree,” “That is a 
agarette,” “This is an automobile,” etc., etc. These examples 
are typical of the facts and propositions, familiar to all of us, 
about which Moore now formulates his questions. In Moore’s 
opinion a proposition such as “This is a cigarette” not only is 
very often true, but is very often knoim to be true. But, if this 
is the case, we all understand the meaning expressed by this 
proposition. However, to say that we understand the meaning 
of this proposition is not eqvuvalent to saying that “we know 
what it means i in the sense that we are able to ^ve a correct 
analysis of its meaning.” Moore holds, on the contraiy, that the 
question of the correct analysis of propositions of this sort is “a 
profoundly difficult” question to which “no one knows the 
answer.”® 

’ Cf Moore, G. E , “The Natuie of Sensible Appearances,” Artstotelian Society 
Supplementary Volume VI, 180 

’ “A Defence of Common Sense,” in Contemporary iritnh PMosophy, Second 
Series, 198. 
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"What are we to understand by “the correct analysis” of 
propositions such as “This is a cigarette”? Moore leaves this 
question, a rather crucial one, unanswered, or at least he never 
answers it explicitly. Now an analysis can obviously not get 
under way until we have specified the conditions to which the 
analysis must conform. And unless these conditions are 
specified it is impossible to determine whether the proposed 
analysis is correct or incorrect. When a chemist undertakes to 
analyze an unknown substance, he knows what these conditions 
are: he must break the substance down into known elements or 
into simpler known substances. Similarly, when Russell con- 
siders the question of the analysis of propositions about described 
individuals and the analysis of propositions about classes, the 
conditions he specifies are that the propositions shall be analyzed 
into propositions that employ only the primitive ideas of gen- 
eralization, negation, disjunction, and propositional function. 
Without these conditions we would neither know how to proceed 
in analyzing propositions of this sort, nor would we be able to 
determine the correctness of the analysis. 

Although Moore never specifies the conditions to which the 
analysis of perceptual propositions shall conform, he is of course 
not unaware of these conditions. A proposition which is alleged 
to be an analysis of a perceptual proposition must contain among 
its components a proposition about a sense-datum, and it must 
contain a proposition about a physical object. But Moore is not 
at all sure what proposition it is that we know about a sense- 
datum when we know, for example, that this is a cigarette. 
Further, he is not at all sure whether the proposition about the 
physical object is not itself further analyzable into propositions 
about sense-data. Moore’s predicament might be compared to 
the predicament in which Russell would have found himself, 
had he proposed to himself the problem of analyzing proposi- 
tions about described entities or propositions about classes in 
terms of the notions of generalization, negation, disjunction, 
and propositional function alone, and had then failed to produce 
a proposition containing only these notions. Moore’s failure and 
Russell’s success shows that the problem which Moore pro- 
poses to solve is an incomplete problem. It is not enough to 
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specify the conditions to which the analysis must conform; it is 
equally necessary to have a cnterion by which the correctness 
or incorrectness of the proposed analysis can be tested. In the 
instance of the logical analysis of propositions about classes we 
have such a criterion: the proposed analysis enables us to derive 
the usual properties of classes. In the instance of the epistemo- 
logical analysis of perceptual propositions we have no such 
criterion. It is no wonder that an answer to the question as to the 
correct analysis of perceptual propositions is not forthcoming 
when it is not known what sort of an answer would be acceptable. 

In order to show that perceptual propositions involve proposi- 
tions about sense-data in their analysis, Moore undertakes first 
of all to demonstrate the existence of sense-data. Let us suppose 
then that we see a physical object A, and that the four conditions 
that were specified above are all satisfied. Whenever it is true, 
then, that wc see A “there will always be a part of A’s surface 
which we are at the moment seeing.” In other words, to see a 
physical object is to “see” (in another sense of “see,” of course) 
a part of its surface. Now whenever it is true that we see a part 
of the surface of a physical object, it is also true that we “see” a 
sense-datum. When we see A 

we aie duectly aware of, and can easily pick out or discnminate with 
no appreciable degree of indefiniteness, one object and one only of which 
the following five propositions are all true, viz., (a) that, if we raise the 
question, we are tempted to suppose it to be identical with the part of A’s 
suiface which we aie seeing, (b) that we do not, nevertheless, know for 
certain that it is a part of A’s surface at all, (c) that it certainly does, in 
a sense, sensibly appear to us to have certain sensible qualities, though, 
unless it is identical with the part of A’s surface which we are seeing, the 
sense in which it “sensibly appears” to have them is a different (and 
more fundamental) one than that in which this part of A’s surface 
sensibly appears to have qertain sensible qualities, (d) that, among all 
the objects which aie at the moment in the same sense sensibly appearing 
to us to have sensible qualities, it is the only one which we have the 
slightest temptation to identify with the part of A’s surface which we 
are seeing, (e) that, if we were at the time to make any judgment about 
A of the kind which we should express to ourselves by **That is hard,” 
^‘Thett is red,” ‘‘That is a chair,” etc., etc., every such judgment would 
undoubtedly be a judgment about it — ^that is to say, every such judg- 
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ment would consist in asserting something or other about it, though, of 
couise, what it asserted about it would not necessarily be that it was red, 
or hard, or a chair, etc., nor even that it was part of the surface of a 
thing which possessed those predicates.^ 

“Sense-data,” Moore says in another place, “are the sort o£ 
things about which such judgments [i.e., judgments of percep- 
tion] always seem to be made — the sort of things which seem to 
be the real or ultimate subjects of all such judgments.’” Hence, 
when I see A, I know A only by description as “the thing which 
stands in a certain relation to this sense-datum.”'^ But to the 
question as to what this certain relation may be “no philosopher 
has hitherto suggested an answer which comes anywhere near 
to being certainly true.”® 

This demonstration of the existence of the sense-datum is 
fundamental in the analysis of perceptual propositions. If Moore 
is correct in holding that perceptual propositions are analyzable, 
in part, into propositions about sense-data, it follows that we 
must distinguish at least two and possibly three difFerent uses 
of “see” and of the demonstrative “this.” “Seeing A” must be 
distinguished from “seeing a part of the surface of A,” and 
“seeing a part of the surface of A” may have to be distinguished 
from “seeing a sense-datum,” depending on whether it is possi- 
ble to identify the sense-datum that is “seen” with the surface 
that is “seen” when we “see” A. Similarly, we shall have to dis- 
tinguish the Use of “this” as in “This is an A” from its use in 
“This is a part of the surface of A,” and possibly the latter use 
in turn from its use in “This is a sense-datum.” If we distinguish 
the three corresponding uses by means of subscripts, the stages 
in the analysis of the proposition “I see an A” can be sketched 
very rapidly, (a) “I see an A” is equivalent to “I seei thisi and 
thisi is an A.” (b) “Thisi is an A” is equivalent to “This2 is a 
part of the surface of A,” or, alternatively, “The thing which 
has a surface of which thisa is a part is an A.” (c) “Thisa is a 
part of the surface of A” is equivalent to “Thiss (i.e., the sense- 

“ “The Nature of Sensible Appeal ancca,” i8t. 

'' “Some Judgments of Perception,” P/iilosoptical Studies, 231 

^ Ibid , 233. 

° “A Defence of Common Sense,” 219. 
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datum) stands in a certain relation to tiiis2 (i.e., the surface).” 
If this* is identical with thisa, then when I perceive A what I 
am knowing about the sense-datum is that it is a part of the 
surface of A. If this identification can be maintained, we shall 
have to distinguish only two different uses of “this” and of 
“see.” If it cannot be maintained, we shall have to distinguish 
three uses of “this” and, correspondingly, three uses of “see.” 
The proposition “I see* this* and this* is a part of the surface of 
A” is in that case equivalent to “I see* this* and the surface to 
which this* has a certain relation is a part of the surface of A.” 

This is Moore’s answer to the question “What am I judging 
about the sense-datum a when I judge that I see A?” This is the 
only definitive answer he has ever given to this question. We 
turn next to the problems raised by this answer. What is the 
relation of this* (the sense-datum) to this* (the surface) ? When 
I judge that I see A, I do not merely know that there is some 
relation between the sense-datum and the surface} for I can 
know a general proposition of this sort only if I know, in a par- 
ticular instance, what this relation is. 

In “The Status of Sense-Data” Moore gives a definitive an- 
swer to the question “What is the relation between the sense- 
datum and the surface?” In this paper he professes himself 
certain that the surface of an object which we see* is not identical 
with the sense-datum which we see*. In later papers he retracts 
Ae opinion that it is certain that the sense-datum cannot be 
identical with the surface we see. In the earlier paper Moore 
gave a definitive answer, becaiwe in that paper he assumed as 
certain the premises on which the argument which Broad has 
called the argument from synthetic incompatibility is based. In 
“Some Judgments of Perception” he rejects one of these prem- 
ises, and in “A Defence of Common Sense” he rejects the view 
that it is certain that the sense-datum is not identical with the 
surface, without, however, citing his reasons for abandoning the 
earlier view. 

The two premises which Moore accepts without question in 
the earlier paper are these: (i) Physical objects have certain 
real spatial properties and they stand in certain real spatial rela- 
tions} (2) The sense-datum that corresponds to a physical sur- 
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face may have spatial properties which differ from those of the 
surface, and two or more sense-data that correspond to two or 
more physical surfaces may stand in spatial relations .which 
differ from the spatial relations of the surfaces. If a sense- 
datum is elliptical, whereas the surface to which it corresponds is 
circular, the sense-datum cannot be identical with the surface. 
If sense-datum a is larger than sense-datum b, whereas the cor- 
responding surfaces A and B stand in the converse relation, then 
these sense-data cannot be identical with their corresponding 
surfaces. For if physical objects have real spatial properties, then 
two different determinate spatial properties which fall under the 
same determinable are synthetically incompatible, 1 e., they can- 
not both inhere in the same subject j if physical objects stand in 
real spatial relations, then two different determinate relations 
which fall under the same determinable relation cannot both 
connect the same subjects at the same time. 

If this is a valid argument, it should suffice to establish the 
thesis of the non-identity of sense-datum and physical surface 
and to establish it conclusively. But philosophers have always 
endeavored to buttress this thesis by supplementary arguments, 
and Moore is no exception. In “Some Judgments of Percep- 
tion” he appears to hold that the mere difference of two quali- 
ties, qualities that are not synthetically incompatible, is sufficient 
to ensure the non-identity of sense-datum and physical surface.^ 
A tactual and a visual sense-datum, he there argues, cannot be 
identical, because they are qualitatively different. The one, for 
example, is warm and smooth, whereas the other is not, and 
they can therefore not both be identical with the physical surface 
to which they correspond. Now the mere fact that these sense- 
data are qualitatively different can obviously not yield the con- 
clusion that they are not identical, contrary to the opinion of 
many philosophers, Moore included. We can easily specify a 
sense of “sameness” that permits the identification of a sense- 
datum that is circular and red with one that is warm and smooth. 
The argument may be admitted to have force only in so far as 
the visual and tactual qualities are not merely different but are 



’ Cf. “Some Judgments of Peiception,” *43. 
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synthetically incompatible. We are therefore not obliged, to 
recognize this supplementary argument as an independent argu- 
ment If the argument from synthetic incompatibility is valid, 
then a sense-datum which is tactually circular cannot be identi- 
cal with one which is visually elliptical, and they can therefore 
not both be identical with the physical surface to which they 
correspond. The supplementary argument, in so far as it has any 
force, is therefore only another variant of the argument from 
synthetic incompatibility. 

Moore suggests, in “Some Judgments of Perception,” that 
the conclusion of the argument from synthetic incompatibility 
can be avoided if the second premise can be successfully chal- 
lenged. This premise is the assumption that a sense-datum of a 
circular surface often has a shape which is difiFerent from the 
shape of the corresponding surface, or that sense-datum a is 
larger than sense-datum whereas the corresponding surfaces 
stand in the converse relation. Moore challenges this assump- 
tion. I do not see that the shape of the sense-datum is different 
from the shape of the surface of the object to which the sense- 
datum corresponds, but this shape merely seems to be different 
from that of the surface j I do not see that sense-datum a- is 
larger than sense-datum when the corresponding surfaces are 
in the converse relation, but a merely seems to be larger than h. 
Moore even applies this language of seeming to the supple- 
mentary argument. 

The sense-datura piesented when I touch this finger is not perceived to 
be di'iferent m any way from that presented to me when I see it, but only 
to seem so — that I do not perceive the one to be coloured and the other 
not to be so, but only that the one seems coloured and the other not.® 

If this view, which Broad has afterwards developed into the 
“multiple relation theory of appearing,” is correct, then the 
kind of perceptual experience which is expressed by seems 
so and so” “involves an ultimate, not further analysable, kind 
of psychological relation.”® Moore, of course, does not claim 
that the theory is correct. But if it is correct, then it remains 

* Ibid,, » 45 . 

'ibid, 445-846. 
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possible that the sense-datum and the surface to which it corre- 
sponds are identical. We are still far from a demonstration that 
the two are identical, but, if the theory is correct, it at any rate 
undercuts the argument from synthetic incompatibility which, 
if this argument is correct, makes it certain that the two are not 
identical. 

On the multiple relation theory of appearing I am asked to 
believe that a sense-datum which seems elliptical is really circu- 
lar, that the perceptual situation contains a constituent which is 
circular, but that it contains nothing which is elliptical. If this 
is so, why do I judge that the sense-datum seems elliptical? If 
there is nothing that ts elliptical, why do I not report that the 
sense-datum appears square? Further, why do I sometimes 
make the mistake of judging that the sense-datum is elliptical, 
if there is nothing in the perceptual situation that is elliptical? 
One cannot ask these questions without thinking that the multi- 
ple relation theoiy of appearing is an hypothesis invented ad hoc 
in order to preserve the identity of the sense-datum and its 
corresponding surface. 'Now Moore, to be sure, does not advance 
the multiple relation theory of appearing as a theory he regards 
as certainly true, the theory is advanced as tentative only. Nev- 
ertheless, the theory is unique in an important respect: Moore 
can find no grounds on which to reject it. In the instance of 
other tentative theories that deal with the question “What is 
the relation between the sense-datum and the corresponding 
surface?” he finds good reasons for doubting the correctness of 
the answer. In the instance of the multiple relation theory of ap- 
pearing alone he confesses that he finds none. He suggests that 
he may be talking nonsense in advancing this theory, but that, 
if he is, he is no longer able to distinguish sense from nonsense. 

The demonstration of the diversity of sense-datum and physi- 
cal surface depends on the acceptance of two premises, (i) If 
a sense-datum appears to have the quality Q then it really has 
the quality Q, or, alternatively, if an object appears to have the 
quality Q then there is something (i.c., a sense-datum) which 
has the quality Q. (2) Physical objects have certain red spatial 
properties and they stand in certain spatial relations. If one 
or the other of these premises is false, the identity of sense- 
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datum and physical surface is not indeed assured, but it remains 
at least as a possibility. The multiple relation theory of appear- 
ing rejects the first premise, in maintaining that the relation of 
“seeming” is an ultimate and not further analyzable relation. It 
has apparently never occurred to Moore to ch^lenge the second 
premise. In the “Defence of Common Sense” he still thinks that 
the argument from synthetic incompatibility can be disposed of 
by rejecting the principle “which has been held to be certainly 
true by most philosophers, namely the view that our sense-data 
always really have the qualities which they sensibly appear to 
us to have,’”" at least in so far as this argument relies on the dif- 
ference between the real shape of the physical surface and the 
sensed shape of the corresponding sense-datum. But in the “De- 
fence of Common Sense” he does eiqiress the view that the ap- 
pearance of two sense-data in the double vision of a single object 
IS a fatal objection to the rejection of this pnnciple. He appar- 
ently does regard it as quite certain now that if I appear to see a 
couple then there is something which is a couple. 

Since I am as anxious as Moore to preserve the possibility of 
identifying sense-datum and physical sui-face, and since I cannot 
convince myself that the first premise is false m either the in- 
stance of single or of double vision, I shall briefly explore the 
possibility of rejecting the second premise. For, if ( i ) is allowed 
to stand, the possibility of identifying sense-datum and physical 
surface must depend on the question whether ( 2 ) can be suc- 
cessfully challenged. I agree with Moore in believing that 
physical objects have certain real spatial properties and that they 
do stand in certain real spatial relations. But I think that 1 do 
not agree to this thesis in the sense in which Moore understands 
it. In my opinion the second premise is ambiguous} in my opin- 
ion the question whether it is true hinges on the meaning we 
attach to the word “real.” The thesis may mean (a) That physi- 
cal objects have certain spatial properties and that they stand in 
certain spatial relations even when we do not perceive them, or 
(b) That physical objects have certain intrinsic spatial properties 
and that they stand in certain intrinsic spatial relations. I assent 
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to (a) without any reservations j I agree that coins are circular 
and that the moon is larger than an orange, whether I am there 
to perceive this or not I also assent to (b), but I doubt whether 
Moore and I would agree as to what properties may be regarded 
as intrinsic or even as spatial. To give an illustration of the 
distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic properties, suppose 
we examine the capital letters T and O. The letter T consists of 
a cross bar which has one point in common with a vertical bar; 
this property of the letter I regard as intrinsic. The letter O 
consists of a closed curve 5 this property I also regard as in- 
trinsic. The cross bar of the letter T makes a right angle with 
the vertical bar; this property I do not regard as intrinsic, but as 
extrinsic. The letter O has the form of an ellipse ; this property 
I likewise regard as extrinsic. In general, the so-called topologi- 
cal properties of spatial configurations are all intrinsic, their 
metrical properties are not intrinsic, but extrinsic. 

I suspect that Moore regards spatial properties such as shape 
and size, and spatial relations such as “larger than,” as intrinsic. 
Unless they are so regarded, the second premise, in combination 
with the first, does not entail the non-identity of sense-datum 
and corresponding physical surface. If P and Q are intrinsic 
properties and are different determinates with respect to the 
same determinable, then nothing can have both of these proper- 
ties at the same time. But if they are not both intrinsic this does 
not follow. If, for example, both of the properties are extrinsic, 
a thing can have them both, namely if it has them in different 
relations. In other words, if the properties are extrinsic they 
are not synthetically incompatible, unless we merely mean that 
a thing can not have them both in the same relation. 

In rejecting the commonly accepted view that the geometrical 
properties of physical objects are intrinsic, we reject the view 
that these properties are independent of the instruments we use 
in ascertaining what these propeities are. That these properties 
are logically dependent on the instruments of measurement we 
employ is to-day a familiar idea. The length of a segment, for 
example, is not an intrinsic property of the segment, but a 
property which the segment has only in relation to another 
segment; the length of a segment is a relation between two seg- 
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mentSj namely that o£ their congruence. When, for example, 
we say that the length of a segment is one yard, we mean that 
the extremities A and B of the segment can be brought into 
coincidence with the extremities C and D of a yardstick. Objects, 
therefore, have length only in relation to an instrument of meas- 
urement. One might think that, though length is not an in- 
trinsic property, it is at any rate an invariant property. If so, the 
argument from synthetic incompatibility could proceed as be- 
fore, if we make “real” synonymous with “invariant.” But 
length is not an invariant property. The length of an object will 
depend on the objects we agree to regard as rigid. When we 
choose a measuring instrument, we choose an object that is 
rigid by definition or by convention. Depending on the conven- 
tion we adopt, two segments that are equal in length relative to 
one standard of measurement may be unequal relative to an- 
other. Length, therefore, is relative, and not invariant or abso- 
lute. But the relativity of length entails the relativity of size, 
shape, and other geometrical properties, inasmuch as these 
properties are functions of length. The shapes and sizes of ob- 
jects therefore depend on the convention of rigidity we have 
adopted, and shape and size are therefore not invariant proper- 
ties. The shapes and sizes we assign to objects can be altered by 
an appropriate alteration of the standard of rigidity. 

That the geometrical properties of physical objects are rela- 
tive to the objects we have agreed to use as instruments of meas- 
urement is a thesis that has become familiar through the writ- 
ings of Poincar6. Let us briefly consider Poincare’s argument. 
Suppose we have a system of Aree rectangular cobrchnates X, 
y, Z. In the XY plane of this system we describe a closed curve 
F. We also connect with this system an observer O, whom we 
shall suppose to be able to move about freely in the system, and 
we supply him with a measuring rod M. We now suppose the 
system XYZ to be transformed into another system X'Y'Z' in 
accordance with the transformation equations x'=kx, y^=yj 
7 !!==rL) where k is a constant greater than i. These equations 
transform the closed curve F into the closed curve F'. And, 
since every object connected with the XYZ system of coSrdinates 
takes part in the transformation, the observer and his measuring 
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rod are of course no exception} observer O is transformed into 
observer O' and measuring rod M is transformed into measur- 
ing rod M'. 

After the transformation has taken place the observer will 
obviously be unable to detect any alteration in the shape or size 
of the closed curve. If, as observer O, he found, by measuring 
the diameters of the curve, that the curve was a circle, he will, 
as observer O' likewise find that the curve is a circle. Moreover, 
he will be unable to detect the change by examining the sensi- 
ble appearance of the curve. If the curve looked circular to him 
before the transformation, it will still look circular to him after 
the transformation. As observer O' he has no means at his dis- 
posal for ascertaining that a change has taken place, since he 
himself takes part in the transformation when the system XYZ 
IS transformed into the system X'Y'Z'. 

Let us now suppose that observer O is transformed into ob- 
server O', as before, but that an exact duplicate of observer O 
is nevertheless preserved. In other words, let us suppose that we 
have two systems of coordinates XYZ and X'Y'Z', equipped as 
before, and that the x', y', and z' coordinates are connected with 
the X, y, and z coordinates by the transformation equations 
x'=kx, etc. Instead of one curve F, one observer O, and one 
measuring rod M, which are transformed into F', O', and M', 
we now have two curves F and F', two observers O and O', and 
two measuring rods M and M', Let us also suppose that the 
two observers can make observations on one another’s systems. 
The reports they make regarding the shape and size of the con- 
figurations F and F' on the basis of their observations must 
obviously be inconsistent} at any rate there must be a verbal 
inconsistency in their reports. For suppose that O reports F to 
be both sensibly and metrically circular. If so, F' will also be 
sensibly and metrically circular as determined by the observa- 
tions of O', since, by hypothesis, the system X'Y'Z' is a point for 
point transformation of the system XYZ, But 0 will report F' 
to be sensibly and metrically elliptical, and similarly O' will find 
that F is both metrically and sensibly elliptical. The two observ- 
ers, if we assume them able to communicate, will be unable to 
agree regarding the metrical and sensible shape of the figure 
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connected with their respective coordinate systems. Observer O 
will attribute what he regards as the erroneous results of O' to the 
fact that O' does not notice that he moves about m a field of 
force which elongates his measuring instrument when he brings 
it into the direction of the X'-aids. And observer O' is of course 
equally certain that the erroneous results of O are explained by 
the fact that O is moving about in a field of force, not noticed 
by him, which contracts his measuring rod when he turns it into 
the direction of the X-axis. The two observers cannot agree, be- 
cause they do not have a common standard of rigidity. O’s 
measuring rod, as determined by the measurements of O', is 
found to contract when it is placed parallel to the X-axis, where- 
as the latter’s measuring rod, as determined by the measure- 
ments performed by 0, is elongated when it is set parallel to 
the X'-axis. Each observer, accordingly, concludes that the 
measuring rod of the other is not rigid. O interprets the behavior 
of M' as being due to a universal field of force which elongates 
all bodies in the direction of the X'-axis, and conversely, O' in- 
terprets the behavior of M as being due to a universal field of 
force which contracts all bodies in the direction of the X-axis. 
Their disagi-eement is therefore merely an expression of the 
difference in the conventions they have adopted, and hence 
purely verbal. Relative to the standard of measurement chosen 
by O, F IS circular and F' elliptical, and relative to the conven- 
tion adopted by O', F is elliptical and F' circular. Their reports 
lose the appearance of incompatibility when we remember that 
shape and the other metrical properties of objects are not in- 
trinsic. 

In order to refute the argument from synthetic incompati- 
bility, in so far as this argument depends on the assumption that 
the spatial properties of physical objects and of sense-data are 
intrinsic, it is sufficient to show that the spatial properties of the 
former are extrinsic. It is not necessary to show that the spatial 
properties of sense-data are likewise extrinsic. We have now 
shown that the spatial properties of physical objects are extrinsic. 
But we have done more than this} we have also shown that the 
spatial properties of sense-data are extrinsic, not intrinsic. To 
observer O the configuration F looks drcular, F' elliptical, i.e., 
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when O compares the diameters of F and F' with a standard 
sense-datum, he finds that the diameters of F are all of the same 
length, whereas the diameters of F' are not all of the same 
length. To observer O' the configuration F' looks circular while 
F looks elliptical, i.e., when he compares the diameters of F' 
and of F with a standard sense-datum, he finds that the diam- 
eters of F' are all of the same length, whereas those of F are 
not all of the same length. The shape, and similarly the size, 
of sense-data is therefore a function of other sense-data, and 
no more intrinsic than the shape and size of physical objects. 

If the spatial properties of sense-data and of physical objects 
are not both extrinsic, the refutation of the argument from syn- 
thetic incompatibility can be secured only at the expense of 
assuming a grave liability, namely that of the distinction be- 
tween sensible and metrical shape and size. For, if the spatial 
properties of physical objects alone are extrinsic whereas the 
spatial properties of sense-data are intrinsic, then we are re- 
quired to draw a distinction between metrical and sensible shape 
and size. I have called this distinction, which some philosophers 
find no difficulty in accepting, a grave liability for the following 
reason. If we make a distinction between metrical and sensible 
circularity, then, since the one property is extrinsic whereas the 
other is intrinsic, these two properties differ from one another 
not merely as two species of the same genus, but as two distinct 
genera. The metrical shape in that case will differ from the sen- 
sible shape in exactly the same way as that in which the sensible 
color differs from the physical color. , Hence from the proposi- 
tions “This is geometrically circular” and “That is sensibly circu- 
lar” it would be fallacious to infer that this and that are circular, 
just as It IS a fallacy to infer from the propositions “This is physi- 
cally red” and “That is sensibly red” that this and that are both 
red.“ If the argument from synthetic incompatibility were to be 
refuted by drawing a distinction between sensible and metrical 
properties, therefore, we would be accusing the philosophers 
who have relied on this argument of overlooking a very elemen- 
tary distinction, namely, of overlooking the ambiguity of a 

“ Cf. Broad, C. D., The Mm2 and Its Place in Natiue, iiil. 
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word, just as some behaviorists have overlooked the ambiguity 
of the word “color.” Now I do not think that the mistake made 
by these philosophers was as elementary as that. I think that 
they were correct in holding the wew that the word “shape” 
in the phrase “shape of a physical surface” has exactly the same 
meaning as the word “shape” in the phrase “shape of a sense-' 
datum.” Their only mistalm was the assumption ^at the shape' 
of either a sense-datum or a physical surface is an intrinsic prop- 
erty. 

Hence, although the refutation of the argument from syn- 
thetic incompatibility does not depend on the demonstration that 
the spatial properties of sense-data are extrinsic, it is still neces- 
sary to absolve the philosophers who have used this argument 
from the charge of having overlooked a transparent ambiguity. 
There is, of course, no reason why a philosopher should not 
distinguish between geometrical and sensible circularity, if he 
merely intends to distinguish between the perceived shape of an 
object and the shape it has independently of the fact that it is 
perceived. If this is the intended distinction, it is a relational dis- 
tinction, sensible and geometrical circularity are distinguished 
by the fact that the former is sensed whereas the latter Is not 
necessarily sensed. But the advocates of the distinction appar- 
ently have not meant merely this. They have argued that geo- 
metrical and sensible shape are two distinct sorts of shape that 
have nothing in common. And they have implied, therefore, 
that the users of the argument from synthetic incompatibility 
have been misled by a word. 

As there is nothing to recommend the distinction other than 
the fact that its acceptance enables one to dispose of the argu- 
ment from synthetic incompatibility, I shall not rely upon it. 
Let us consider instead how we proceed in determining the 
shapes and sizes of sense-data. This consideration will reenforce 
the conclusion we drew earlier that the spatial properties of 
sense-data, like the spatial properties of physical objects, are 
metrical properties and therefore extrinsic. 

In order to show that the spatial properties of sense-data are 
extrinsic, we have to show that these properties are relative to a 
standard of rigidity. The question will therefore be asked. Do 
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we employ a standard o£ rigidity when we determine the spatial 
properties of sense-data, and, if so, what standard? In answering 
this question let us first suppose, with Berkeley, that the visual 
field is flat. As a standard segment we select one of the sense- 
data that compose this field, e.g., the sense-datum that corre- 
sponds to a pencil held at arm’s length. By moving the arm 
this sense-datum can be made to move over the whole visual 
field. This sense-datum we define as rigid, i.e., we define it as 
maintaining the same sensible size. Length, as in the instance 
of physical length, is a relation between two segments, i.e., that 
of the coincidence of their extremities. The sense-datum that 
corresponds to telephone pole A, for example, is shorter than 
the sense-datum that corresponds to telephone pole B, i.e., the 
extremities of A can be brought into coincidence with the sense- 
datum of the pencil, whereas sense-datum B overlaps this sense- 
datum. Independently of a standard of comparison it is ob- 
viously impossible to compare two different sense-data in respect 
of length or size. But if the length of sense-data is relative to a 
sense-datum taken as standard, it at once follows that shape and 
size, which are functions of length, are also relative. 

This result can be stated in a more convincing form if we do 
not distinguish between sense-datum and physical surface, and 
assume instead that the flat visual field of Berkeley is composed 
of physical objects. As before, a pencil held at arm’s length is 
our standard of measurement. With respect to this standard a 
man who walks down a road away from us becomes shorter and 
shorter, a flat circular disk that is turned on its axis changes its 
shape to that of an ellipse. In visual space a physical object be- 
haves as if it were moving about in a field of force. Its sensible 
length may decrease while its physical length remains constant. 
Let us suppose, for example, that the extremities of the pencil 
can be brought Into coincidence with the extremities of a tele- 
phone pole. If we now take a second pencil whose extremities 
are also in coincidence with the extremities of our standard and 
proceed to move this pencil towards the telephone pole, its sensi- 
ble length decreases. If it were to maintain the same sensible 
length, i.e., if its extremities were to remain in coincidence with 
our chosen standard, its physical length would have to increase, 
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until it reached the physical length of the telephone pole. A 
physical object that always maintained the same sensible size 
as it moves about in physical space would be an object that has 
a variable physical size. If there were such an object, and if I 
defined it as rigid, it could therefore be employed in the deter- 
mination of the metrical properties of perceived objects. 

Different perceivers employ different standards of rigidity. 
The standard of ngidity employed by B will be judged as 
variable by A. For as B moves his pencil about in his visual field, 
as he determines the geometrical properties of his visual field, 
A will find that this pencil changes its visual length as B moves 
it about. A and B will be in the position of the two observers in 
our previous example who found it impossible to come to a 
verb^ agreement regarding the geometrical shape of the figure 
in each other’s systems. Like them A and B do not have a com- 
mon standard of measurement. 

This account of the matter requires considerable modification, 
because Berkeley was wrong in supposing that the visual field is 
flat. Since Berkeley thought that the sensible shapes and sizes 
of objects are identical with their perspective shapes and sizes, 
he denied that sense-data are seen at different sensible depths. 
But the visual field is obviously not flat. One consequence of this 
is that, in general, the apparent size of an object exceeds its p^- 
spective size, the apparent shape of an object differs from its 
perspective shape. The telephone poles in the distance appear to 
be smaller than those near at hand, but not as small as they 
should appear if I saw them in their perspective size. A coin that 
is seen from the side looks elliptical, but the ellipse, if it is an 
ellipse, is not quite as flat as the eUipse I would draw if I made 
a perspective drawing of the com. 

But if the sense-field is not flat, then the sense-datum of the 
pencil cannot be brought into coincidence with the sense-datum 
of the telephone pole, for the first sense-datum is not at the 
fiqmp. depth as the second. We are therefore obliged to re-ex- 
amine the definition of length. We can obviously not say that we 
select a sense-datum as standard which always maintains the 
same sensible size as its sensible depth increases, for the state- 
ment that the sense-datum maintains the same sensible size im- 
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plies a comparison with a standard sense-datum. When we say 
that a sense-datum maintains the same sensible size as its sensible 
depth increases we are comparing it with a standard sense- 
datum- the determination of the lengths of sense-data, as well 
as the determination of their other spatial properties, implies 
therefore the possibility of comparing in respect to length sense- 
data that have different depths. But this requires a modification 
of the definition of length. The length of a sense-datum whose 
extremities are C and D cannot be defined as the relation of coin- 
cidence of C and D with the extremities A and B of a standard 
sense-datum. I tentatively suggest the following definition. If 
sense-data Si and Sa had the same depth, then sense-datum Sa 
would have the length AB, if the extremities C and D of this 
sense-datum could be brought into coincidence with the extremi- 
ties A and B of standard sense-datum Si. Hence, since measure- 
ment in the strict sense is not possible, we are limited to making 
more or less inaccurate comparisons when the sense-data have 
different depths. When a circular coin appears elliptical, we can 
judge quite accurately that one axis is shorter than the other 
axis, but it is a well known fact that we cannot determine the 
exact ratio with anywhere near the degree of accuracy with 
which we can determine the perspective ratio. At any rate, it 
remains true that the spatial properties of a sense-datum are 
functions of other sense-data. The apparent size of an after- 
image, for example, is a function of its environmental sense- 
data. When the after-image is projected on my thumbnail it 
looks small, but when I project it against the wall of a distant 
building it looks very large. Examples of an analogous sort il- 
lustrate the dependence of the shape of a sense-datum on the 
context of sense-data in which it is seen. The size and shape 
of a sense-datum are therefore not intrinsic properties, but prop- 
erties which the sense-datum has only in relation to other sense- 
data.^^ 

Common sense is always credited with believing that in per- 
ception we are directly aware of physical objects. Common 
sense, it should be pointed out, is not greatly discommoded by 

“ Cf. Randle, “Sense-Data and Sensible Appeaiances in Size-Distance Pei cap- 
tion, ” Mind, n s., XXI, 2 84. 
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the perspectival deformation of physical objects in perceptual 
space j people who hold the common sense belief go right on 
believing that they directly perceive the telephone pole in the 
distance, in spite of the fact that it looks much smaller than the 
telephone pole in the foreground which they know to be no 
longer than the one they see in the distance. Even philosophers 
who have convinced themselves of the validity of the argument 
from synthetic incompatibility are incapable of divesting them- 
selves of this belief. This belief, it should also be pointed out, is 
capable of being defended only if it is admitted that the spatial 
properties of physical objects and of sense-data are extrinsic. 
Whether we hold the common sense view of the world or 
whether we are philosophers, we find no difficulty in beheving 
that we continuously see the top surface of the penny, in spite 
of the fact that the shape of this surface changes from circular to 
elliptical as the penny is turned or as we change our position. 
This conviction entails that the shape of the surface is not an in- 
trinsic property of it. 

The common sense belief that I see the same surface of the 
penny, whether this surface looks circular or elliptical, implies a 
sense of “same” which is compatible with diversity. In one sense 
of “same,” an elliptical sense-datum is obviously not the same 
as a circular sense-datum. If they were identical in every sense of 
“same” we should be unable to distinguish between them. 
When, therefore, we say that they are the same, we, are not 
also accepting the view that there is no difference between 
an ellipse and a circle. In order to illustrate the sense in which 
the term “same” is here employed, suppose we consider a rub- 
ber membrane which has depicted on it the drawing of a face. 
When this membrane is stretched, the metrical properties of the 
drawing are obviously altered. Bpt certain properties of the 
drawing will remain invariant} the face will still have one nose, 
two eyes, two ears, etc. In one sense of “same” the face after 
the transformation is the same as the face before the transforma- 
tion, in another sense of “same” it is a different face. The judg- 
ment of sameness is made with regard to the invariant properties 
of the drawing, the judgment of difference with regard to its 
metrical properties. Similarly, when the elliptical and the circu- 
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lar sense-datum are both identified with the physical surface, the 
judgment of sameness is made with regard to the invariant 
properties alone. 

With this we can conclude our examination of the argument 
from synthetic incompatibility. I do not claim that this draws the 
teeth of the argument, for this argument has several teeth. But 
we can claim that we have drawn at least one tooth. Moore, as 
far as I know, considers the existence of mirror images only as 
another formidable barrier that prevents the identification of 
sense-datum and physical surface. 

When we see a thing double, we ceitainly have two sense-data each of 
which IS oj the surface seen, and which cannot theiefoie both be identical 
with It; and that yet it seems as if, if any sense-datum is evei identical 
with the suiface oj which it 15 a sense-datum, each of these so-called 
“images” must be so. It looks, theiefoie, as if every sense-datum is, after 
all, only “lepiesentative” of the surface, of which it is a sense-datum.^’’ 

I think we can deal with mirror images without resorting to a 
representative theory, but I do not propose to draw this tooth 
on this occasion. Curiously enough Moore never mentions the 
other variants of the argument from synthetic incompatibility 
by which the representative theory is supported. He pays no 
attention to the contention that sense-datum and physical surface 
cannot be identified because the fosition of the sense-datum may 
be different from the position of the physical surface to which 
it corresponds. Nor does he pay any attention to the contention 
that the two cannot be identified because the date of the sense- 
datum is always different from the date of the physical surface, 
or rather of an event in that surface, to which the sense-datum 
corresponds. These arguments seem to be at least as formidable 
as the argument from the existence of mirror images. However, 
these arguments likewise I shall leave unrefuted. 

Although we have now vindicated the possibility of identify- 
ing sense-datum and physical surface, the question still remains 
whether the two actually are identical. How does one answer a 
question of this sort, and how does one determine whether the 
answer is correct.? If there were good grounds for holding either 

“ “A Defence of Common Sense,” 220. 
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that there are no physical objects or that no one can know that 
there are, then a sense-datum could either not be identical with 
the surface of a physical object, on the first alternative, or one 
could not know this, on the second. But of course, Moore does 
not think that there are good grounds for holding either of these 
alternatives. In his “Defence of Common Sense” he has clearly 
indicated his disagreements uwth those philosophers who have 
held either that none of the propositions that constitute the 
common sense view of the world are true or else that no one 
knows such propositions to be true, even though they may of 
course b& true. Moreover, when Moore says that he knows 
propositions of the indicated sort, e.g., that this is a thumb, ‘to 
be true, he intends this claim to be incompatible with the claim 
of other philosophers that one can know only that propositions 
of this sort have a high degree of probability. Now if Moore 
knows that the proposition “This is my thumb” is true, he can 
obviously know this only because he sees his thumb, i.e., because 
he “sees” a sense-datum of a certain sort. What, then, are the 
considerations that determine the answer to the question regard- 
ing the relation of this sense-datum to the surface of his thumb? 
Moore has told us that this is “a profoundly difficult” question 
to which “no one knows the answer.” 

There are problems in fields other than philosophy which are 
still unsolved. No one knows whether or not there is a trans- 
finite number between ff, the cardinal number of a denumerable 
class, and <?, the cardinal number of the continuum. The problem 
remains perhaps unsolved either because it is insoluble, or be- 
cause the mathematical apparatus that is successfully employed 
in the solution of that Uni of problem is inadequate for the 
solution of this problem, or because the solution is beyond our 
analytical and deductive powers. Mathematicians do not believe 
that this problem is either insoluble or that its solution is beyond 
our deductive powers. They may of course decide, after pro- 
longed failure to solve the problem, that the mathematical 
methods so far employed are inadequate and that the solution 
must be deferred until more powerful methods are devised. But 
at least they can indicate the direction in which the solution 
must be sought. Can Moore do this for his unsolved problem? 
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If so, what philosophical apparatus has been successfully em- 
ployed in the solution of the kind of problems of which this 
problem is a particular instance? If this question were answered, 
we would at least know in what direction to proceed in order 
to find a solution of this problem. In short, until we know what 
we are to understand by ‘‘philosophical analysis” and until we 
know by what criteria the correctness of a proposed analysis may 
be determined, the problem as to the relation between sense- 
datum and physical surface must remain insoluble because the 
problem is incompletely formulated. 

If Moore is correct in holding that we know that there are 
physical objects, we can obviously know this only because we 
see them. But I would have no evidence for the existence of a 
physical object of a certain sort which is strong enough to sup- 
port the claim that I know that, e.g., this is a thumb, unless the 
sense-datum I “see” is identical with a part of the surface of this 
thumb. If the sense-datum were merely representative of this 
thumb, I could not know that this is a thumb, though this belief 
I might then be true with some degree of probability, as some 
philosophers have held. Hence in knowing that this is a thumb, 

' I likewise know that this sense-datum is a spatial part of this 
i thumb, for the only evidence I have for the “belief” that this 
j is a thumb is that I see a spatial part of this object. I should 
therefore regard the identity of sense-datum and physical sur- 
face as an immediate consequence of Moore’s view that we 
\know propositions such as “This is a thumb.” 

' In “The Nature of Sensible Appearances” Moore argues that 
the plain man, i.e., the man who shares with Moore the common 
sense view of the world, has no “beliefs” about sense-data, and 
in particular no “beliefs” about the relation of sense-data to 
physical objects. I take him to mean that the correct analysis 
of a judgment of perception or of any other proposition that be- 
longs to the common sense view of the world is not itself a part 
of the common sense view of the world. Moore accordingly re- 
jects the view of Dawes Hicks and of Broad to the effect that 
when the plain man sees his thumb he knows or believes that a 
certain sense-datum, the objective constituent of the perceptual 
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situation, is a spatial part of the surface of his thumb. “Most 
plain men,” Moore says, “never entertain beliefs of this kind at 
all. What I think is that, on fhdosofhic insfection^ it does seem 
to be true that this sense-datum is a part of the surface of my 
thumb, and that, therejorey I am directly apprehending a part 
of this surface.”^* Hence, according to Moore, if by philosophic 
inspection we should arrive at the decision that phenomenalism 
or that representative perception, one or the other, analyze 
sense-perception correctly, this analysis would not be inconsis- 
tent with the plain man’s knowledge that this is a thumb. These 
theories, Moore appears to hold, are not demonstrably inconsis- 
tent with any proposition that belongs to the common sense view 
of the world.’® For, in his opimon, the plain man does not 
“believe” that he perceives his thumb directly, i.e., that the 
sense-datum he “sees” is part of the surface of his thumb. Nor 
does the plain man have any “beliefs” regarding the nature of 
physical objects; he never speculates upon the question whether 
or not it is true that physical objects consist of actual and possi- 
ble sense-data. Hence it is useless to invoke his common sense 
authority agEunst phenomenalism and representative perception. 
The question has to be relegated to the philosopher, but un- 
fortunately the philosopher has so far not succeeded in settling 
the question by philosophic inspection. 

I think it is fair to say that most philosophers regard theories 
such as phenomenalism and representative perception as incon- 
sistent with common sense. But Moore will not have it so. One 
reason why he cannot make up his mind regarding the rival 
theories is his demal that common sense beliefs and common 
sense behavior entail a theory regarding the nature of sense- 
perception and the nature of physical objects. He is willing to 
reject a theory if it can be shown to be inconsistent with common 
sense. But if the plain man knows only that this is a thumb 
without also knowing that the sense-datum he sees is a part of its 
surface, theories such as phenomenalism and representative per- 
ception can obviously not be shown to be inconsistent with com- 

t//,, 187. 

“ Cf. “A Defence of Common Sense,” *»of. 
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mon sense. Both theories are equally able to give an analysis of 
the proposition of the plain man that this is a thumb. At this 
point we are therefore again faced with the question “Which 
of these rival theories gives us the correct analysis of sense-per- 
ception?” I am sure that no philosopher will ever find the an- 
swer until we know what a correct analysis is. 

Paul Marhenke 

Department of Philosophy , 

University of California 
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A CHARACTERISTIC and si^ificant feature of Moore’s 
philosophical position is the lively contrast between what 
he claims to know with certainty and that concerning which he 
expresses only the most tentative opinions or even profound 
perplexity. There should, of course, be nothing surprising in 
the fact that a reflective thinker may be very sure of some things 
and very uncertain of others. If it be surprising that this should 
be the case with Moore it is so only because it is usual for phi- 
losophers to display either a more or less consistent dogmatism 
or a more or less consistent sense of doubt. But in this, as in other 
ways, Moore in his capacity as philosopher is in accord with the 
ordinary.man in the exercise of ordmary thought. It is however 
not so evident, and it is of interest to inquire, whether in more 
detail the pattern of certainty and doubt in Moore’s philosophy 
is the pattern of certainty and doubt in the common sense view 
of the world. It would be rather strange if this were so, and 
important if it were not. It would seem strange if it be the case, 
since the reflection would follow. What, then, is the philosopher 
doing if at the end of prolonged inquiry he is certain merely of 
what he knew to begin with, and if he has resolved no doubts? 
It is important if the case be otherwise, for then it might seem 
that the philosophical thinker can do something more than ex- 
pose the errors of earlier philosophers. It would follow that 
there are doubts the philosopher may resolve. 

In his “Defence of Common Sense” Moore has specified some 
of the propositions which in his opinion he knows with certainty 
to be truej and has exemplified some of the classes of proposi- 
tions concerning which he is uncertain. Moore asserts, firstly, 
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that he knows with certainty that there exists at present (i.e., 
at the time at which he wrote these words) a living human body, 
which is his body 5 that this body was born at a certain time in the 
past, and has existed continuously ever since 5 that ever since 
It was born it has been either in contact with or not far from the 
surface of the earth, that at every moment since it was born 
there have also existed many other things having shape and 
size in three dimensions j that very often there have existed 
other things of this kind with which it was in contact; that 
among the things of this kind which have formed part of the 
environment there have, at every moment since its birth, been 
large numbers of other living human bodies each of which has, 
like It, been born at some time, continued to exist, and has at 
every moment of its life been either in contact with or not far 
from the surface of the earth. He knows too, that the earth has 
existed for many years before his body was born, that large num- 
bers of human bodies have at every moment been alive on it 
and that many of these bodies had died and ceased to exist before 
his own body was born. Moore further asserts that he knows 
that each of us has frequently known with regard to himself 
everything which he, Moore, claims to have known with regard 
to himself. 

In all this it is clear that Moore is claiming to know with 
certainty only such things as anyone in the ordinary way would 
say he knew with certainty. But the position might seem to be 
different in regard to some of the things concerning which 
Moore expresses doubt and a measure of surprise. Although he 
is in no degree sceptical regarding the truth of such proposi- 
tions as ‘The earth has existed for many years past’ and ‘Many 
human bodies have each lived for many years upon it’, i.e., 
propositions which assert the existence of material things, he 
is nevertheless very sceptical ‘as to what, in certain respects 
the correct analysis of such propositions is’. Again, whilst he is 
quite sure that v/e know that the earth has existed for many 
years, he is extremely hesitant regarding hom we know such 
j things. “kFis are all^^ he thinks, “w Ms strange 'position that we 
I do KNOW many things^ with regard to which we know further 
j that we must have had evidence for them, and yet we do not 
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3 kno’& HOW we know themy i.e. we do not know what the evi- 
dence was.**' 

There are several situations of this general kind, all of which 
are strange, but some are stranger than others. There is, for 
example, the kind of case to which Moore persistently refers, 
that m which I know that many material things existed before 
I was born. Now if one of these things be selected, say the Great 
Pyramid, and any plain man be asked how he knows that it 
existed before he was born, the plain man may for a moment at 
least be at a loss for an answer. But though nonplussed he would 
not be completely nonplussed, and if he could not say precisely 
what the evidence was upon which he was relying he could say 
something regarding the sort of the evidence that is relevant to 
the case. His hesitation might arise from nothing more than the 
difficulty of selecting from many considerations those which 
were in fact his own grounds of belief or the grounds which 
under the arcumstances are likely to be the most persuasive. In 
the end he might say, for example, that he knew that the Pyra- 
mid existed before he was born because his own grandfather 
had himself seen it in his early youth. In any case he would 
be likely to suggest evidence of this kind — ^viz., as evidence for 
the fact that one materia thing existed at a certain time, some 
statement which took it for granted that some other material 
thing existed at that time. And in all such cases the evidence 
will differ according to the time in question, and will be more 
or less complicated according as the time falls within or outside 
the span of human memory. 

There is a rather simpler case in which the evidence is of a 
somewhat different kind. If we take a couple of glances at some 
material thing and then are asked how we know that this thing 
existed throughout the time between glances we are again at a 
loss for an immediate answer. We know that it exsted during 
this intervening time, but we do not know how we know this 
to be the case. 

The strangest fact of all, however, is the fact that we cannot 
say with assurance how we know that a material thing exists 

* ”A Defence of Common Sense” (fiontemfortiry British PMtosofhy, Second Se- 
cies), ao6. 
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even when we are actually looking at it. When I look at and 
consider the Great Pyramid I know that it has existed for a long 
time before I was born. I know that it exists between my sepa- 
rate glances at it and I know that it exists at the moment at 
which I am actually seeing it. Here are three distinct cases, 
though they are, of course, intimately connected. If I did not 
know that the thing existed between my glances I should not 
know that it existed before I was born, and if I do not know that 
It exists when I am looking at it I should not know that it existed 
between my glances. It is therefore natural to begin with the 
question- How do I know that a material thing exists when I 
am perceiving it? 

Now it is, indeed, strange that we should be in the position of 
knowing beyond all doubt that tables and chairs, pyramids and 
mountains exist and that we should be nonplussed and perplexed 
when asked to say how we know that they exist at the times 
when we aie actually perceiving them. Clearly it is not enough 
to say I know that they exist because I am perceiving them 
(though this is true), since part of what we know we do not 
know directly, but know on evidence. The question demands 
that the evidence be stated. 

What exactly is the difficulty? Is it that the evidence is of a 
kind that only a philosopher can discover, or that the proof is 
long and involved? This seems unlikely. It is surely a signifi- 
cant fact that we do not remember a time when we did not know 
that material things exist. We do not remember discovering the 
fact, and we do not remember being told that there are material 
things in general, as we may remember being told of the exist- 
ence of the Pyramids. Nor do we have to teach our children 
that material things exist. Even dull and mentally defective 
children seem to have discovered this before we teach them any- 
thing, and the proof does not seem to be so subtle or so involved 
that some people only (and not all) reach the right conclusion. 

In a simple case, as when I see my own hand, the situation is 
this. There is something which I see which I do not always know 
for certain to be a material thing, and there is something con- 
cerning this that I do know directly, i.e., know without further 
evidence. But what I know when I know that ‘This is a human 
hand’ is something more than this and something that I do not 
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know directly, but know on evidence. Thus, in order to say 
how I know what I know when I know that this is a human 
hand — ^in the case in which I am actually looking at it — I must 
be able to say 

(I) What I know directly when I see what I see when I 
look at my hand, 

(II) What, in more detail, I am knowing when I know that 
this is a material thing, and 

(iii) What I require to know in addition to (i) in order that 
(ii) may follow. 

The difficulty we find in saying how we know what we know 
when we know that tha is a human hand may arise in very con- 
siderable measure from the fact that we cannot decide what it 
IS that we know directly in virtue of what we see, and we can- 
not decide what in more detail it is that we are knowing when 
we know that this is a human hand. Accordingly it is less surpris- 
ing that we cannot decide what is required in addition to (i) that 
(ii) may suitably follow. 

With regard to the first point, viz., what I know directly when 
I look at a human hand — ^there is a widely held opinion among 
philosophers that what I know directly is something that I know 
in virtue of perceiving a "sense datum,” so tliat in general 
terms the answer to the question — ^how do I know what I know 
when I know that Ms is a human hand? is to be given as follows: 
First I specify what I know directly when I perceive a sense 
datum of a human hand. Then I specify in more detail what I 
know when I know that this is a human hand. And I have then 
to discover and state what else I require to know, and under 
what conditions I know it, so that ‘This is a human hand’ follows 
from the conjunction of this further evidence and what I know 
when I perceive the sense datum of a human hand. 

This account of the matter mtroduces the technical term 
“sense datum” to which certain obscurities attach, and concern- 
ing the eidstence of which doubts have been raised. It was, how- 
ever, one of the very distinctive and very exciting features of 
the “Defence of Common Sense” that an attempt was there made 
to remove the obscurities and to dispel the doubts. The critical 
passage ran as follows. 

Some philosophers have I think doubted whether there are any such 
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things as other philosopheis have meant by “sense-data” oi “sensa.” And 
I think It IS quite possible that some philosopheis (including myself, in the 
past) have used these teims in senses, such that it is leally doubtful 
whether theie aie any such things. But theie is no doubt at all that theie 
aie sense-data, m the sense in which I am now using that teim I am 
at piesent seeing a gieat mimbei of them, and feeling otheis. And, in 
Older to point out to the icadei what soit of things I mean by sense-data, 
I need only ask him to look at his own light hand. If he docs this he 
will be able to pick out something (and, unless he is seeing double, only 
one thing) with legard to which he will see that it is, at fiist sight, a 
natural view to take that that thing is identical, not, indeed, with his 
whole right hand, but with that part of its suiface which he is actually 
seeing, but will also (on a little reflection) be able to see that it is 
doubtful whether it can be identical with the pait of the suiface of his 
hand in question. Timigs_of^ihe- sort (in a certain lespect) of which 
this thing IS, which he sees in looking at his hand, and with legard to 
which he can undeistand how some philosopheis should have supposed 
It to ~ be the part of the suiface of his hand which he is seeing, while 
others Tiave’ supposed that it can’t be, aie what I mean by “sense-data.” 
I fEei'efoie define the teim in such a way that it is an open question 
whether the sense-datum which I now see in looking at my liand and 
which is a sense-datum of my hand is or is not identical with that pait 
of Its surface which I am now actually seeing.'^ 

In this passage Moore introduces his new way of pointing 
out how he proposes to use the term “sense datum,” and it is 
now clear that, at the time, many of us failed to appreciate quite 
what the change implied. In fact, had Moore realized the ex- 
tent to which it was possible, for some of us at least, to fail to 
understand him he might have abandoned the use of the term 
“sense datum” altogether. “Sense data,” as the term had pre- 
viously been employed, were admittedly very queer things. 
All sorts of strange things had been said about them which we 
were inclined to think were true. We had thought of them as 
things which might perhaps be mental or hn the mind’. Then 
we had been led to think of them as a kind of ‘neutral stuff’, 
neither mental or ‘in the mind’ nor, on the other hand, material 
or literally part of material things. Wc had thought too, that, 

* Ibii , 217-218, 
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whilst it might be logically possible that they might exist un- 
perceivedj they seemed nevertheless to be so dependent on the 
body of the percipient that the chances were that they existed 
only when sense organs were stimulated in an appropriate way. 
There were other ways in which they seemed extremely queer, 
and at first sight what Moore had now to say about them made 
them queerer still. We thought of them, in fact, as continuing 
to be queer in most of the ways we had previously supposed 
but now with the additional queerness that they might not, as 
he goes on later to point out, really possess the characters which 
they appeared to have. Quite probably nothing was further 
from Moore’s mind than thisj and all that he wanted us to 
believe about them was precisely what he said concerning them, 
viz., that sense data are things which might in fact be parts of 
the surfaces of things and with regard to which it is natural 
to believe that they are. But, though the passage cited makes it 
clear that Moore is using the term sense data in such a sense that 
there can be no doubt the sense data exist, there are several 
respects in which the use of the term still remains obscure. 

To begin with, it is not quite clear to how many sorts of 
things the term is now supposed to apply. It is not clear whether 
Moore wished really to insist that sense data are things with 
regard to which it is natural to believe that they are parts of 
surfaces, or whether he meant that they are things with regard 
to which It was natural to believe that they were surfaces, ^for 
instance. Would he have described as sense data other things 
with regard to which it' was natural to believe that they are some 
other parts of some material thing, parts of its inside for in- 
stance? What shall we say in the case in which I look at a 
coloured glass cube of the kind exhibited in opticians’ windows? 
In this case there is one thing and one thing only which I per- 
ceive and which it is natural to suppose is identical with a whole 
material thing. I perceive what I might very naturally describe 
as a volume of coloured matter bounded by a six-sided surface. 
Is this three-dimensional thing which I directly perceive a sense 
datum in Moore’s new use of the term? Or, consider the case 
in which I attend to my right hand. There is one thing which 
I can pick out as that which I am looking at and which it is 
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natural to suppose is a part of the surface of my hand. And 
when I touch my right hand with my left, there is something 
that I feel which it is natural to suppose is also a part of the 
surface of my hand — part of the same part. Both of these 
things (if there are here two things) Moore would call sense 
data. But there is also something which I feel (in another 
sense) with or in my right hand itself which it is natural to be- 
lieve is part at least of the inside of my hand. Is this to be 
called a sense datum too? This, though it does not seem to be 
part of the surface of my hand, nevertheless appears to be a part 
of my hand in much the same way as the inside of the coloured 
glass cube beneath the surface appears to be a part of the cube. 
Then again if I move my hand in a certain way I can hear a 
faint crackly noise which I attribute to the movement of the 
joints inside my hand. Am I to say that what I hear and what 
I naturally suppose is ‘emitted’ by my hand is also a sense 
datum? 

Things corresponding to these things, described as ‘patches 
of colour’, sounds, etc., were all called “sense data” as this term 
was previously employed, and they were all supposed to be 
things of the same sort. They might perhaps have been de- 
scribed as constituting a ‘natural kind’, much as ‘sensations’, 
‘presentations’ or ‘impressions’ — as these were previously con- 
ceived — might have been. But a part of a surface, a whole cube 
and a crackle would not have been described as a natural kind} 
and in the same way we should not describe ‘what it is natural to 
regard as part of a surface’, ‘what it is natural to regard as a whole 
cube’ and ‘what it is natural to regard as a noise emitted by some- 
thing’ as forming members of a natural kind — ^though they 
have of course the common character of ‘being something or 
other which it is natural to regard as something or other’. Other- 
wise they are almost as heterogeneous a collection of things as 
it is possible to list together. 

It is important to decide whether we shall allow such a wide 
extepion of the term sense data} and it may be important to 
specify a good many of the things to which the term applies in 
order to answer the question: How do I know that this is a 
human hand? How do I know whether what appears to be 
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part of the surface of a human hand really is part of its surface? 
Why is it natural to regard what I see when I look at my hand as 
part of the surface of my hand? Certainly, among the answers 
that first come to mind are: I know that that which I see is a 
human hand because I feel as well as see it. I know that what 
appears to be part of the surface of my hand is part of the surface 
because I can jeel the inside underneath it. And that, too, is why 
it is ‘natural’ to regard what I see as part of its surface. These, of 
course, are not full or conclusive reasons, but they may be part 
of what is required to give full and conclusive reasons. 

In any case there would seem to be no reason why Moore 
should restrict the use of the term sense datum to the things 
that we see and touch and which we naturally regard as parts of 
surfaces. The emphasis would seem to be rather on the fact 
that what we see, touch, etc., is something which it is natural 
to regard as some -part of a material thing (in the sense in which 
a part of a surface of a material thing is part of a material thing) 
or as intimately connected with a material thing in the way in 
which a noise emitted from a thing is connected with it. 

But when the emphasis is placed here another query arises. 
When We attend to the whole setting in which sense data, in 
this sense, are found, there are other things which may be 
‘picked out’ which we do not naturally regard as parts of the 
surfaces of material things but rather as empty spaces between 
material things. 

Walking through a wood at night, for example, we may pick 
out something which at one moment we might naturally regard 
as part of the surface of some object, but at another we might 
naturally regard as an opening in the trees. The same distinc- 
tion is illustrated in the familiar oscillations of the ‘figure- 
ground phenomenon’ in which a part of the diagram can be 
seen in two ways, either as a figure or as a space between two 
figures. Shall we say that in both cases what we so pick out is a 
“sense datum?” This question becomes important if we study 
the process of picking out something which it is natural to re- 
gard as part of a surface in what psychologists have described 
as a ‘genetit’ way} when we consider, for example, what account 
to give of the situation in which a baby looks for the first time 
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at its own hand. In Moore’s phrase the sense datum is what 
I can pick out if I look at my own right hand. Is this the same 
as saying it is what I can pick out when I look at my own right 
hand.? Almost certainly not, if by ‘when’ we mean ‘whenever’. 

Moore is clearly thinking of the case in which I look at my 
right hand under certain tacitly presupposed conditions — condi- 
tions which are very reasonably supposed to obtain when some- 
one is reading a book. That is to say, we should at least exclude 
such conditions as those obtaining when I look with a jaundiced 
eye and in a very dim light at the reflection of my hand through 
some distorting medium. ‘Normal conditions’ are presumably 
specifiable conditions, and it may be very important indeed that 
we should in fact specify them; important because there are 
other things that I know under these conditions which constitute 
part of my reasons for saying that ‘This is a human hand’. To 
say how I know what I know when I know that this is a human 
hand may well consist in part in specifying what else I am per- 
ceiving or have previously perceived under such conditions. The 
presupposed normal conditions would also, presumably, ex- 
clude those that obtain when a baby looks at his hand for the 
first time, even though he does so under the most favourable 
conditions of vision; and, if this be so, the conditions require 
to be specified as, for example, those obtaining ‘when I look at 
my hand in the light of the experience gained through turning 
it over, waving it backwards and forwards, thumping it on the 
table and generally conducting a variety of elementary practical 
experiments upon it’. 

That something rather complicated of this kind is wrapped 
up in the expression ‘if I look at my right hand’ is further in- 
dicated by the clause which asserts that, under the conditions 
presupposed, what I so pick out is something with regard to 
which it is the natural view to take that it is part of the surface 
of a human hand. What does Moore mean by saying that the 
view is ‘natwal’ to take? 

We may of course use the expression ‘it is natural to regard 
A as B’ merely to assert that so to regard it is something which 
happens^in accordance with the laws of human nature. In this 
sense it is presumably quite natural for primitive people to be- 
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lieve that persons appearing m dreams are spirits wandering 
from their bodies. But clearly Moore is not so using the ex- 
pression here. Sometimes we use the expression as equivalent to 
‘it is very understandable that A should be regarded as B’. And 
from this it is possible to slide by imperceptible gradations 
through the sense in which it is equivalent to ‘it is not unreason- 
able to regard A as B’ to the sense in which it is equivalent to 
‘it is reasonable to regard A as B’. It is not unlikely, moreover, 
that Moore is here using the expression in this sense. It well may 
be that he would be prepared to say that, under the circumstances 
taatly assumed, it is in some degree reasonable to regard what I 
pick out when I look at my right hand as identical with part of 
the surface of my hand. If so, this is of the highest importance. 
If there are reasons for so regarding it, these are what we 
want to know in order to say how we know that a human hand 
exists. 

But the statement ‘if I look at my right hand what I can pick 
out is something with regard to which it is the natural view to 
take that it is a part of the surface of my hand’ must be taken in 
conjunction with the statement that refers to what, on the other 
hand, some philosophers have supposed regarding what I so 
pick out. 

It is unlikely that Moore would stress what some philoso- 
phers have supposed or doubted just because they have supposed 
or doubted those things. Almost anything that can be supposed 
or doubted has been supposed or doubted by someone j whereas 
what in the present case has been supposed by philosophers is 
treated with respect. Hence there is a temptation to conclude 
that what Moore is wishing to do is to draw attention to the fact 
that under certain conditions it is natural and reasonable to 
regard what I see as part of the surface of my hand and that 
under other conditions it is natural and reasonable to suppose 
that it is not. But there are in^cations that Moore is not really 
prepared to commit himself to this simple and straight anti- 
thesis. 

When we consider the grounds on which some philosophers 
have doubted whether what I can pick out in the manner de- 
scribed when I look at my hand is part of the surface of my hand, 
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It IS clear that some of these do not constitute adequate reasons 
for doubt. Some have doubted it simply because what is so picked 
out under certain circumstances differs from what is so picked out 
under others, when the part of the surface in question is identical 
in the two cases. But, as Moore points out, this is no reason for 
doubt, if we have no reason to suppose that what is so picked out 
must really possess the properties that it appears to have. On the 
contrary, if what is so picked out were in fact identical with the 
part of the surface in question this is precisely what we should 
expect, for we have many reasons for believing that the same 
surface may appear to have different properties under different 
conditions even when it really has the same properties all the 
time. 

There is however another source of doubt to which Moore 
would seem to attach considerably greater weight. “When we 
see a thing double (have what is called ‘n. double image’ of it),” 
he says, “we certainly have Mo sense-data each of which is of 
the surface seen, and which, cannot therefore both be identical 
with it.”® 

But I find it extremely difficult to see why Moore thinks 
that this differs in any essential respect from the former case. 
We know that there is only one surface and we know that this 
one surface appeals to be in two different places. It appears in 
one place to my right eye and in another to my left, just as it 
may appear to be of one colour to my left eye and of another 
colour to my right eye, and just as it appears, say, red to the 
eye and warm to the hand. And, if one surface may appear 
simultaneously to be in two different places, why should not 
one “sense datum” do exactly the same? If there is any reason 
to suppose that the sense datum is identical with a part of a 
surface this is what we should expect. The difficulty is that so 
far no criterion has been proposed for deciding when to say of 
anything whatever ‘Here are two different things’ and when 
to say ‘Here is one and the same thing appearing at the same 
time in two different places’. 

The fact that Moore does not regard even the difficulty 
about double images as constituting a fatal objection to the 
view that sense data are identical with parts of material things 

’ Of Clt , 220 
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explains, perhaps, why he does not quite commit himself to a 
straight antithesis between what it is natural to believe under one 
set of conditions and what it is natural to believe under another 
set of conditions, but considers rather the antithesis between what 
it is natural for anyone to suppose under normal conditions and 
what some philosophers have as a matter of fact supposed under 
rather peculiar conditions. 

But, now, how do these amplifications help us to answer the 
question, ‘How do I know that this is a human hand’? Clearly, 
they do not help us very much until we can also specify in more 
detail what we are knowing when we know that this is a human 
hand. 

Moore considers three possibilities} (i) That what I know 
is that what I am seeing is really part of the surface of a human '' 
hand. (2) That what I know is that what I am seeing has some^ ' 
unique relation to part of the surface of a human hand. (3) , 

That what I know is that if certain conditions should be fulfilled 
I should see, feel, hear other things that are related to what I 
am seeing in some rather complicated way. 

To the second and third of these views there are objections 
to which it is difficult to find a suitable reply. The first view 
(which seems to be the one that Moore would like to accept) 
has the great merit that it would seem to be the view that the 
plain man would readily accept. Against this view also Moore 
finds, as we have seen, what he regards as a serious objection, 
but an objection which may perhaps be met. 

But even if Moore’s objection be met, and it is the case that 
what I see really is part of the surface of my hand, we have 
still to answer the question: How, when I do know that it is part 
of the surface of the hand, do I know this? What else must I 
know, when I am seeing what I do see when I look at my hand, 
in order to know that what I am seeing is in fact part of the 
surface of my hand ? 

Now, to answer this question what we have to do is to con- 
sider the case in which I look at something and, at first, on the 
data available, do not know whether it be part of the surface of 
a material thing or not, and then obtain further information in 
the light of which I reasonably decide that it is. 

We have, in fact, three kinds of cases to consider. There is 
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the case in which I look at what Is in fact part of the surface of 
a human hand under normal conditions and am disposed to 
regard what I see as part of the surface of a human hand. There 
is, secondly, the case in which I look at what is in fact part of the 
surface of a human hand but under conditions which are such 
that I am disposed to regard what I see as not a part of the 
surface of a human hand. And there is the third case in which 
I look at what is in fact part of the surface of a human hand 
under circumstances in which it does not occur to me either to 
regard it as part of the surface of a human hand or to doubt 
whether it can be part of a human hand — circumstances m 
which, for example, I may merely in an open-minded way 
wonder what It Is that I am seeing. 

Situations such as the last mentioned occur with considerable 
frequency, and they would seem in general to be the simplest 
cases, the cases in which there is a minimum of prior or con- 
comitant information. One would hazard the guess that this is 
the situation in which a child is when he first looks at his hand, 
and it is certainly the situation in which we all are very often 
when we see something the like of which we have not seen be- 
fore, In the two other cases there would always seem to be 
more information at hand. Wc can either feel or hear something 
whilst we look at what we see, or wc have just previously heard, 
felt or seen something else, and it is in virtue of what wc are 
also feeling or hearing or have just heard, felt, or seen that we 
are tempted to believe, disbelieve or doubt with regard to what 
we see whether it is part of the surface of a hand, and to believe, 
disbelieve or doubt whether it has the properties it appears to 
have, or is where it appears to be. 

The comparison of these simpler situations with the two more 
complex situations suggests further that in the former it is not 
natural to regard what we pick out for attention as part of a 
material thing and it is equally not natural to doubt that it is 
part of a material thing, and that, whenever wc doubt whether 
it is part of the surface of a material thing, there is always some 
other Information at hand in virtue of which wc arc inclined to 
believe that it is part of the surface of a material thing. In these 
more complex situations the antecedent and concomitant obser- 
vations are pretty extensive and varied. 
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So, too, we note that, when I know that anything is a matei'ial 
thing, what I am knowing constitutes a rather formidable body 
of facts. I am often knowing, for example, that it now has other 
sides in addition to those that I am actually seeing, that it has 
an inside as well as an outside, that it continues to exist between 
my separate glances at it, that though many of its properties 
appear to change according to my position in regard to it, all 
of its properties are not dependent upon my relation to it. And 
each of these facts would seem to be known in different ways, 
i.e., on different evidence. The whole story of how I get to 
know each of these facts, though it may be quite simple in 
principle, is intricate in detail. The evidence will consist not 
only in observing different sorts of data but also in observing 
a variety of ^unique and peculiar’ relations between the data. 
It is, for example, not enough to observe that when I see a 
surface I also feel an inside, I have also to observe the relation 
of the surface to the inside. This is a umque relation differing, 
for example, from the relation between the surface I see and the 
surface I feel. 

But though collectively a formidable body of facts, and 
although their relations are intricate in detail, the constituent 
items of information are easy to obtain, so easy in fact that they 
are obtained very early in life. The child knows that his hand 
has an inside as well as an outside because he can feel it. He has 
no difficulty in noticmg that what he comes to regard as the 
inside of his right hand is differently related to what he sees 
when he looks at his hand from what he feels when he feels 
what he regards as the inside of his left foot. He learns that his 
hand has another side besides that which he sees at any moment 
by turning it round, and by observing the difference between 
the changes that occur when something comes into ejdstence 
and the changes that occur when something merely comes into 
view. He learns that changes in the properties which things 
appear to have depend upon his behaviour; but he learns at the 
same time that these changes do not depend upon his behaviour 
alone. The details of the way in which these things are dis- 
covered admit of long and tedious description, and for precise 
analysis require perhaps to be expressed in the elaborate nota- 
tion of factorial analysis. But, if this be in general the sort of way 
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in which we get to know what we know when we know that 
material things exist, the strange fact from which we started is 
in principle explained. 

We find It difficult to say how we know what we know in 
these situations because the evidence consists of a long, if simple 
and conjunctive, list of observations which require to be sorted 
out and distinguished from irrelevant circumstances. But is this 
the sort of evidence that Moore is looking for when he asks 
how we know what we know when we know that material 
things exist and have existed for a long time before we were 
born? Or has he in mind evidence of an entirely different kind? 

If this is the sort of evidence for which he is asking then we 
have got, in principle, the answer to our earlier question. How 
far does the pattern of certainty and doubt in Moore’s philosoph- 
ical position agree with the pattern of certainty and doubt 
in the common sense view of the world.? The agreement would 
seem to be complete. Moore’s certainties are the certainties of 
the plain man. His doubts and his hesitancies arc also doubts 
and hesitancies which the plain man would express when asked 
to say in more detail what he knows and how he knows it. But 
what is more important than this is the fact that Moore’s doubts 
would be resolved in the plain man’s way The kind of evidence 
to which we have referred in deciding whether what we see 
when we look at our hands really is part of our hand, and 
whether it exists when we close our eyes, is evidence of the sort 
to which the plain man, if pressed, would almost certainly refer. 
The “Defence of Common Sense” is accordingly a defence of 
common sense procedures as well as of common sense results. 

If Moore’s methods are correct, the conclusion would seem 
to follow that the function of the philosopher is not to find 
new and technical evidence either for or against common sense 
beliefs but to incite or provoke the plain man to find the answers 
to the questions posed — the answers which he “naturally” gives, 
if sufficiently pressed and kept to the point. 

C. A. Mace 
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MOORE’S “DEFENCE OF COMMON SENSE” 

/T OORE’S essay,' which I propose to examine in this 
paper, is, in my judgment, one of the few really de- 
ve contributions to philosophical enlightenment which this 
Ltury has given us. For some of us who first encountered in 
he method and something of the substance of Moore’s way 
philosophizing, it was a work that really changed our minds, 
that we could no longer look at philosophical problems in 
: same way after we had read it, or proceed in the same 
nner to variants of the traditional solutions. Yet it was, and 
1 remained, very difficult to understand, as the confused and 
iflicting interpretations and evaluations it has evoked suf- 
ently testify. It is the source of this difficulty that I want 
•e to investigate. My suggestion is that it arises from the 
t that there is much more involved in the philosophical po- 
on Moore is defending than his essay makes explidt, and that 
re are stages or levels of subdety in his analysis of the 
ure and knowability of statements forming part of ‘^‘the 
timon sense view of the world” not sufficiently distinguished 
his analysis. Hence it has been possible for otherwise com- 
ent critics to dismiss as “strenuously simple,” a needlessly 
borate restatement of the obvious, what is in fact the most 
letrating attack upon the problem of knowledge of recent 
es. In attempting to distinguish these stages and to supply 
at seem to be missing steps in the argument, I shall, of 
rse, run the risk of misinterpreting Moore as badly as have 
ny of his other critics. And I shall have, at some crucial 
nts, to clmm that he has either been mistaken in his philoso- 
1 or misleading in his exposition of it. If I am wrong, I hope 
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that he will show me how and where. Meanwhile, I shall state 
the case as I see it. It seems to me a good case and one the better 
understanding of which by our contemporaries would be k con- 
siderable aid to adequate and accurate philosophizing. 

I 

The first stage in Moore’s statement of his “philosophical 
position” with respect to the truth and knowability of certain 
statements customarily referred to in epistemological circles 
as part of “the common sense view of the world” seems quite 
straightforward. He takes great pains to specify the kinds of 
statement he is talking about and to add that it is statements 
of these kinds and not “the common sense view of the world” 
in general that he claims to know for certain, in some cases, 
to be true. What he holds is that he understands, in their 
ordinary or popular sense, statements about the existence and 
behavior of his own body, other material objects in the observ- 
able environment, and other selves whose bodies are parts of 
this same environment, and that he knows with certainty that 
some of them are true. Since many philosophers have held that 
all statements about e.g. material objects are false, or partially 
false, or at least that none can be certainly known to be true, 
this claim would seem to serve as the appropriate prelude to 
metaphysical or epistemological controversy of a familiar sort. 
The striking thing about Moore’s procedure, however, is that 
he does not move on to such controversy In the orthodox way. 
He does not, that is to say, attempt to refute the epistemological 
or metaphysical theories of those with whom he disagrees on 
metaphysical or epistemological grounds. Instead he appeals to 
the fact that statements of this sort actually are understood by 
all of us and are known to be true, on the level on which their 
truth would be esablished if anyone were really in doubt as to 
their factual accuracy, as distinct from their philosophical analy- 
sis and validation. If I know that I have a body, and I certainly 
do know this, then I know that at least one material object 
exists. The proof that there is such a material object is the proof 
that I do in fact have a body, and this can be established so 

* Ibfi., *07. 
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conclusively on the level of familiar experience that only “a fool 
or an advanced thinker” would be rash enough to doubt it. 
But if there are material objects, and if we do in this way know 
for certain that there are, then any philosophy which denies 
that there are, or that this is known, must be mistaken, since 
it conflicts at this point with what is known to be the case. It 
ought, therefore, to be rejected, even if we were unable to say 
in detail what was wrong with it epistemologically or meta- 
physically, as being incongruous with conclusively estabhshed 
matters of fact. 

It is the abruptness of this appeal to what is simply known 
to be the case, as distinct from wW considerations based on the 
ultimate nature of reality or a critical doctrine as to the epis- 
temological possibility of “knowledge of the external world” 
would lead us to conclude, that has made Moore’s procedure 
so disquieting. Yet, on the level on which he is working, it is 
surely the right sort of consideration to adduce. The statements 
he defends as part of the common sense view of the world are of 
the sort people make when they are getting about in their pal- 
pable material and social environment and distinguishing what 
is illusory or deceptive in it from what can be established, often 
quite conclusively, as substantial matter of fact. They find, as 
we all do, that things are not always what they seem, that what 
looks like a solid object or a familiar face may prove, on further 
inspection, quite other than it appeared. But they also learn 
the precautions to take in guarding against such mistakes, and 
are frequently able, under fortunate but familiar conditions, 
to know for certain that what they say is so To prove them 
wrong in this would be to prove that what they say is not so, 
or that there are at least good grounds for supposing that they 
have in some way been deceived. If someone who is in a position 
to know tells me that the person I thought I recognized as Mrs. 
Roosevelt is really not she but only someone resembling her, 
a pertinent doubt is raised in my mind. But if I am told that 
I could not really have seen Mrs. Roosevelt because only sense 
data are really seen while the First Lady must always be, for 
me, an hypothesis or “leap of animal faith” and that even after 
all reasonable inquiries on the empirical, factual level have 
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given confirmatory results I ought still to be in doubt as to 
her real identity, in the sense in which, in my original statement, 
I affirmed it, I should properly recognize the comment as im- 
pertinent and, in the circumstances, trifling. It should have been 
obvious from the context that I claimed to see her m the way 
in which people are seen, not in the way in which epistemologi- 
cal data are sensed, and that the certification appropriate to my 
knowledge of her identity is that by which perceptually observ- 
able matters of fact are established as known, not that proper 
only to logical demonstration, aesthetic intuition or sense aware- 
ness. If it IS my common sense claim that the philosopher is 
examining, then it is in this sense that he ought to understand 
It, and indeed would understand it if he were actually con- 
cerned with the factual accuracy of my report or the adequacy 
of the evidence for it, rather than with his own epistemological 
stipulations as to the criteria to which red knowledge must 
conform. 

If, then, anyone seriously claims that we do not know for 
certain the truth of some of the statements Moore enumerates 
as parts of the common sense view of the world, when these are 
understood in their ordinary or popular sense, the appropriate 
answer seems to be the one he gives, namely, that we do know 
some of them quite well, as well, indeed, as facts of this sort 
could be known, and hence that any theory which claims^hat 
they are not true or not known is evidently mistaken. The' 
proper way to “defend” common sense is to show, in specific 
'instances, that what it claims to know is known, and known in 
'the manner which, in the ordinary or popular sense of our 
I familiar usage, enables us in favorable instances to know for 
' certain — the way in which some people have known that they 
I saw Mrs, Roosevelt, and that there was no doubt whatever 
j about it. 

This, so far as it goes, is not only a good “defence of common 
sense,” it is a model of what such a defence ought to be. For it 
evaluates the knowledge claims it examines in terms of their 
own intent and ascribes to them the validity they are capable of 
maintaining in the kind of activity in which they have an un- 
ambiguous use and application. The result is in one sense mod- 
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est, but it is also quite fundamentally important. There are a 
great many questions about the nature of the world and the 
adequacy of our knowledge of it that cannot be answered by 
reference to what, in this way, we know to be the case. Common 
sense is a good guide to certain of the more obvious facts about 
our existence, but there is much that is beyond its scope. To 
make it the measure of all truth or the privileged source of 
philosophic wisdom would be a serious mistake. Fortunately, it 
IS a mistake which Moore’s method gives us no excuse for 
making. The “Defence of Common Sense” does not solve the 
riddle of the Universe or disclose a unique faculty for “just 
knowing” the nature of things. It does, however, give a plain 
indication of pedestrian, palpable and sometimes important facts 
that we do know and can depend on. And it is philosophically 
conclusive as against any of the romanticisms and scepticisms of 
the time which attempt to undermine the cognitive authority 
of literal, matter of fact knowledge by their pseudo-profound 
demonstrations that we “really” know nothing for sure and 
must, in consequence, resort to dubious intuitions or leaps of 
faith to find grounds for beheving that there is an “external 
world” which is other than a figment of our own thought or 
imagination. The final answer to such scepticism lies in what 
we know and in the reasonable assurance that this is in fact 
what we take it to be. And such, as I understand it, is the answer 
that Moore has given. 

II 

So much for the first level on which the defense of common 
sense can be made. It is a proper and reasonable one and the 
conclusions reached on it will not be set aside by subsequent 
analysis. But the issues raised at this level are not the only 
ones, or even the usual ones discussed in philosophical^ criti- 
cisms of “common sense” and its claims, and it has req^uired a 
certain amount of artful innocence even thus far to avoid more 
allegedly “ultimate” problems. There is indeed a sense in 
which “we aU understand” such statements as that my body 
has existed for many years past, and a sense in which we know 
for certain that they are true. But this is not the sort of under- 
standing that philosophers have normally been seeHng when 
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they inquired into the meaning o£ common sense beliefs, nor 
the kind of certainty they have expected of “knowledge” rightly 
so called. And in these further senses it is unhappily the case 
that we do not understand statements about observed material 
objects until they have been subjected to an analysis which 
“common sense” is quite unprepared to make, and that the 
usual result of such analysis is a version of what we were sup- 
posed to be “really” knowing on the common sense level, which 
makes it very difficult to believe that anything of the sort is 
known after all. Hence the assurance we previously achieved 
seems not what is wanted philosophically, while when we do go 
on to ask the “ultimate” epistemological questions “common 
sense” proves to be a highly dubious oracle, properly viewed 
with the suspicion habitually directed on it in speculative circles. 

It is for this reason, I think, that many philosophers have 
been dissatisfied and sometimes irritated with Moore’s “De- 
fence.” They have first supposed that he was maintaining that 
a faculty called common sense can provide certainly correct 
answers to the kind of question about e.g. our knowledge of 
material things which they found philosophically exciting. And 
they have rushed up heavy artillery to attack thjs supposed “po- 
sition.” When they began to see, however, that what was actually 
defended was common sense about its ordinary factual and non- 
epistemological business, not common sense as a pretender to 
the kind of certainty and “ultimacy” which are the objects of 
their own aspirations, they have tended to feel that the analysis, 
though perhaps accurate, is philosophically irrelevant. No doubt 
in that sense we understand such statements without benefit of 
critical philosophy and by ordinary criteria “know for certain” 
that some of them are true. But what of it? The philosopher’s 
quest has not been for fact, empirically established, as the 
identity of Mrs. Roosevelt can in some cases surely be, but for 
something that is necessarily the case, as a valid logical demon- 
stration is necessary, or something wholly and immediately 
“present to the mind” as a sensed datum is present to it. Does 
Moore mean to say that I “know for certain” that my body as 
a material object has existed for years past in some such ultimate 
or philosophically important sense of “know for certain” as 
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this? If so, there are plenty of critics who will show that he is 
wrong, by observing sapiently that I do not ‘^really see” the 
back of a solid object, looked at from the front, in the way in 
which I see the datum which common sense would (mistakenly) 
regard as its front surface and that there are any number of 
ways in which I might be wrong about an object which thus 
“transcends the datum,” where I could hardly be mistaken 
about the datum itself. If, however, he is only claiming for 
common sense the common or garden variety of empirical cer- 
tainty, in terms of which it makes sense and is true to say that 
while the possibility of error is not excluded ah initio by the 
peculiar nature of the object known and my direct cognitive 
relation to it, it is excluded in this instance by the fact that I do 
definitely know what the object is, in the respect speafied, and 
hence certainly am not mistaken, why does he not say this 
plainly? It would then be possible for professional epistemolo- 
gists to view the defense of common sense with the tolerance 
proper to such lowly breeds of knowing and proceed to deal, by 
their own more exacting standards, with really basic issues. 

It must be admitted, I think, that Moore’s own language 
has given some ground for misunderstanding on this matter. 
And I am not at all sure that the difficulty is a merely linguistic 
one. There seems to me no doubt that when Moore says he 
“knows for certain” facts about observed material objects and 
other selves he ought to be claiming the kind of certainty that 
is got in our ordinary traffic with such objects and persons — ^by 
observing and working with them and checking our observations 
with those of our fellows. Such certainty is the fruit of empiri- 
cally familiar transactions and presupposes neither the presence 
of the object as a datum of sense nor an insight into the logical 
necessity of its being as it is. It would be absurd to expect that 
sort of certainty in this sort of situation, and Moore is not a 
philosopher who mistakes absurdity for profundity, I shall 
assume, therefore, that when he says he knows such facts for 
certain he means no more than any one of us would mean when, 
in the course of his commerce with his observable environment, 
he distinguished what was established for certain from what was 
empirically uncertain or doubtful. Malcolm has given a very 
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helpful account of this use of “certainty” in a recent number 
of Mind? and he seems to be confident that his view follows that 
of Moore. It would be reassuring to know that such is the case. 

Yet if Moore is using “know for certain” in this sense, much 
misunderstanding could have been avoided if he had said ex- 
plicitly that this was what he meant. For, as Malcolm observes, 
“People, listening to Moore, sometimes get the impression that 
Moore thinks that it is by some sort of intuition that he discovers 
whether the truth of a statement is certain. They get the impres- 
sion that Moore thinks that certainty is a simple, indefinable 
quality like yellow, which unaccountably attaches to some state- 
ments and not to others.”* I cannot help thinking that m some 
instances it is some such impression that Moore’s words naturally 
convey. Thus, in answer to the question whether he really knows 
the statements he has been discussing (e g., that “my body has 
existed for many years past”) he says “I think I have nothing 
better to say than that it seems to me that I do know them, with 
certainty.”" Assertions of this sort do seem to suggest that the 
final decision in these matters lies with an esoteric faculty of 
just knowing which is not susceptible of further elucidation. And 
it is not to be wondered at that, in default of a more specific 
account of the way in which empirical certainty is established, 
those who are on the lookout for philosophical mysteries should 
have found one in Moore’s reiteration that it just seems to him 
that he does know for certain facts which other philosophers 
have professed to find extremely doubtful. 

Whether or not there has been any mystery here, it should 
now be clear that for the adequate defense of common sense 
there need be none. In the sense in which “know for certain” 
would be understood by all of us in cases where the factual 
accuracy of statements on the common sense level is m question 
we do know for certain that some are correct and in such Instances 
we are quite certainly not mistaken. In the sense of “know for 
certain” which many philosophers have habitually employed 

* Malcolm, N., “Certainty and Empirical Statements,” Mmd, n.s , Vol. LI, No. 
201, January, 1942. 

* Ibid , 40 
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when they looked to logical demonstration or sense awareness 
or some other such faculty for an immediate grasp of a kind of 
object about which we could not possibly be mistaken, we do 
not know for certain that statements on the common sense level 
are true. And it would be absurd to suppose that we did. 

There is a further central point on which there is much less 
excuse for misunderstanding. Moore has taken pains to dis- 
tinguish understanding what common sense statements of the 
sort he is defending mean, in the sense in which we all do 
understand, from knowing the correct analysis of the propo- 
sitions which these statements express. What knowing the analy- 
sis of a proposition consists in, on Moore’s view, it would not be 
easy to say in any general way. Fortunately, however, it is not 
necessary for our purposes to settle this point. The instances 
Moore offers make it plain that to analyze a proposition about 
an observed material object (e.g., ‘‘This is my hand”) is to 
indicate the sense datum “which is a subject (and, in a certain 
sense, the prmapal or ultimate subject) of the proposition in 
question”® and to state what it is that I am knowing about this 
sense datum and its relation to the material object observed 
(whether e.g., it is a part of the surface of that object) when 
I know that “this is my hand.” Now this is just the sort of 
thing that epistemologjsts have been interested in finding out 
and which they have supposed any one else to be “really” saying 
when he said that an object which he could perceptually identify 
and observe was his own hand. The common sense view of our 
knowledge of material objects would, in this usage, be a “com- 
mon sense” version of this “analyas,” that is, presumably, what a 
person equipped with common sense but otherwise innocent of 
epistemology would say about the relation holding between a 
sensed datum and an observed material object in such cases. 
Hence, when epistemologists attack the common sense verdon 
of our knowledge of material objects, what they are attacking 
is not the quite legitimate claim of sensible men to know what 
their tested experience warrants them in asserting, but their 
probably misgfuided assertions about a quite different issue on 
which they have usually not reflected at all and on which they 

'ibid, aiy. 
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are not qualified to speak. What is sometimes called the “com- 
mon sense view” in the theory of knowledge is also frequently 
referred to as “naive realism.” It receives very rough handling 
in the text books and there is in fact not much to be said for it.'^ 
What is remarkable is not that professionally critical philoso- 
phers should have found it objectionable but that they should 
have supposed that in refuting this labored version of a mistaken 
venture into epistemology by supposedly “plain men,” they 
were somehow casting doubt on the genuineness of the factual 
knowledge of material things which plain men do possess and 
about whose authenticity there is no genuine doubt at all. 

It is at this point that Moore makes his major contribution 
to this level of the discussion. What he shows is that it is quite 
possible to understand statements about observed material ob- 
jects and other selves, in their ordinary or popular meaning, and 
to know their tiuth for certain, without knowing what their 
correct analysis is or which among competing epistemologies 
gives the right account of what it is that we are “ultimately” 
knowing when we know them. And the proof is the familiar 
one; we do know some such statements with certainty while 
no analysis that has yet been offered comes even near to being 
certainly correct.® This brings the whole issue between common 
sense and epistemology to a new focus. For on the one hand it 
explicitly leaves open questions that could not properly be 
settled on the common sense level, and thus relieves common 
sense of any suspicion of dogmatic and illegitimate pretensions, 
and on the other it enables us as philosophers to treat as settled 
issues that on that level are settled. We are thus released from 
the curious sort of scruple supposed to be a mark of critical 
refinement which leads men — simply because no convincing 
epistemological version of what knowing such facts “really” 
consists in has yet been devised — to profess uncertainty about 
facts they know perfectly well. The essential point, once more, 
is not that the plain man has some primitive but infallible way 

’ See, on the frailty of common sense thus interpreted, C. D. Bioad, The Mini 
and Its Place in Vtature, i84ff and on “naive realism,” similaily described, H H 
Price, Perceftion, chapters II and III. 

' 0^. ctt , 223 
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of knowing the answer to the problems which excite epis- 
temologists, but that he requires no such knowledge in order 
to justify his claim to “know” m a quite clear and proper sense, 
the existence and observable nature of objects and persons in 
his environment. And if any epistemologist claims that such 
facts as these are not known, or that they ought, on analytic 
grounds, to be regarded as highly doubtful, he is quite certainly 
mistaken. 

Ill 

We seem here to have reached an irenic conclusion and to 
have attained the kind of linguistic enlightenment which now 
passes for critical philosophy in many circles. If we adopt 
Moore’s “language” with its specified criteria for “understand- 
ing” and “knowing with certainty” then it is “proper to say” 
that we understand and know with certainty such statements as 
he defends. If, however, we use “understanding” and “know- 
ing With certainty” in the epistemologist’s sense, then we cannot 
be said to understand these statements until we know their 
analysis or know them with certainty unless we can show how 
they are reducible to statements about objects known in a more 
“ultimate” and eligible way, or logically derivable from what 
we “know” of such objects. In that sense common sense does not 
understand what it asserts or know with anything approaching 
certainty what its knowledge of the external world ultimately 
consists in. Hence “in a sense” Moore and the critics of common 
sense are both right. Their dispute is not about any matter of 
fact, since each would presumably agree that what the other 
says about common sense is true, in the sense in which it has 
now been interpreted. Their difFerence is really about the 
language to be used in describing facts which are not themselves 
in question. And since language tolerance is the order of the 
day we might diplomatically conclude that either language will 
serve, according to one’s preference, and that concerning pref- 
erences there can, of course, be no dispute. 

There is a measure of truth in such a conclusion, but as it 
stands it is more misleading than helpful. For actually neither 
party to the dispute would be appeased by it, nor would it settle 
the primary issue between them. It does, however, serve to 
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indicate more clearly what this issue is, and thus to bring us to 
the level of philosophical criticism on which it can adequately be 
adjudicated. The epistemologist does not merely want to use 
the terms “know for certain” and “understand” in a peculiar 
way. He wants to suggest by this usage that only what is under- 
stood or known in this way is “ready” or “ultimately” under- 
stood or known at all, and hence that what is not thus known 
is somehow philosophically suspect and dubious until its cre- 
dentials are certified by reference to this ultimate or final 
knowledge. The understanding which is sufficient for common 
sense purposes is therefore philosophically of a makeshift and 
derivative sort, since it does not make plain the ultimate sub- 
jects of the propositions which its statements express — the sense 
data which are (in a sense) the ultimate and principal subjects 
of the propositions we know when we observe material objects 
While, therefore, a certain provisional validity may be assigned 
to such statements, it is not the sort which as philosophers we 
can finally accept, and it appears to require a ground, support 
or validation in something more ultimately understood and 
really known. 

The major value of Moore’s way of doing philosophy, as I 
see it, is that it enables us to see the arbitrariness, or rather the 
inanity, of this whole approach to the subject. What does it 
mean to say that while we know material objects by perceptually 
observing them, such knowledge is not ultimate or final or 
philosophically satisfying? What sort of knowledge of material 
objects should we expect to have? To be sure we gain our per- 
ceptual information about such objects through such expedients 
as looking at them, and what we thus see of them is the way 
they look, under the conditions in which they can be observed. 
But how else would a human organism see a material object? 
Should we have a better or more ultimate knowledge of it if 
we turned our attention from the object seen to the sense datum, 
which the epistemologist isolates for inspection, and then theo- 
rized about the relation between this datum and the material 
object which he holds that we must ultimately be knowing when 
we discover, by perceptual observation, the nature of material 
objects around us? It would be interesting to know how much 
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reliable information about the observable properties and be- 
havior of material objects has been secured by this process. 
Actually, we do not in this way get a better sort of knowledge 
about the objects with which common sense was concerned or a 
surer foundation on which to tase its claims. If anyone is m 
doubt as to the existence or nature of the objects in his environ- 
ment he will not be reassured or enlightened by the anal5^ic 
procedure the epistemologist recommends. This procedure no 
doubt has its uses, but to suggest that one of them is to reveal 
the real ground or basis for what perception on the common 
sense level discloses is wholly to misconceive its function. There 
is no other, better or more ultimate way of knowing the facts 
about the world which intelligent perceptual observation dis- 
covers than through the continued use of just such observation. 
Both epistemology and the exact sciences are dependent upon 
it for information without which they could not stir a step, and 
the notion that some esoteric mtuition or speculative gadget 
is required to vahdate its claims and render assurance philo- 
sophically assured is quite mistaken. The way in which we know 
material objects and other selves on the level of common sense 
is the way in which, as philosophers acquainted with the various 
methods of knowledge getting and the manner of their suc- 
cessful use, we should expect to know them. And insofar as the 
language of the epistemologists has led, and was designed to 
lead, men to suppose that this was not the case, it is not a mere 
preference for a “proper” terminology but a preference for 
philosophical good sense about the appropriate tests for factual 
knowledge that should lead us to condemn it. The information 
perceptud observation gives us of the ejdstence of a material 
world is not just something we may be permitted to “call” 
knowledge if we get comfort out of the use of that term in that 
connection It is what in the light of all that good sense, science 
and philosophy can tell us about the world and our ways of 
finding out about it, is actually established as matter of fact 
beyond all pertinent or reasonable doubt, by the best method 
available for that purpose. The “advanced thinker” may con- 
tinue to sigh for some more “ultimate” revelation, some higher 
dispensation which would reduce the world to a logically neces- 
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sary system or a collection of sense data so that he might really 
know it m the way he has settled on in advance as the only 
ultimate way of knowing. But his continued refusal to credit 
as knowledge whatever fails to satisfy his stipulation is neither 
linguistic penetration nor philosophic wisdom. It is simply a 
particularly stubborn refusal to accommodate his preconceptions 
about what knowing ought to be to the facts about the ways in 
which trustwoi thy information is acquired and tested. The fool 
and the advanced thinker have more in common at this point 
than Bradley, in his witty coupling of them as confirmed 
doubters, seems to have understood. 

What we need to say, then, to make good a philosophical 
defense of the known truth of the familiar statements which 
form part of the common sense view of the world, seems to 
require three levels or stages for its saying. On the first it is 
affirmed that there « a sense, which we all understand, in which 
it is proper and true to say that we know for certain that some 
such statements are true, and that, since they are thus known, 
anyone who claims that they are not is certainly mistaken. This 
disposes of any philosopher who has claimed that common 
sense thus Interpreted could not attain to certain knowledge of 
matters of fact. On the second level these senses of under- 
standing and knowing for certain are distinguished from others 
familiar to epistemologists, and it is made plain that while 
the claims of common sense interpreted in this further way 
would be quite indefensible, there is no good reason for so in- 
terpreting them, since what is known on the common sense level 
can be known without this further knowledge which in fact 
neither common sense nor the epistemologist reliably possesses. 
On the third level it is maintained that the kind of understand- 
ing and knowing so far defended are precisely the sort which a 
philosophically comprehensive estimate of the world we live 
in and our ways of finding out about it should have led us to 
expect in this situation. Such knowing does not conform to the 
pattern of clarity and certainty which a philosopher intent on 
reducing the world to logic or analyzing it into sensations would 
require, but it is wholly arbitrary and unreasonable to demand 
that it should. And while it is not “final” as satisfying the 
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epistemologist’s or metaphysician’s aspirations, it is quite “ulti- 
mate” as a soiirce of reliable and in some cases certainly truthful 
information not otherwise procurable about the world around 
us. We know, for example, that there is an external world be- 
cause we perceive it, and neither epistemological ingenuity nor 
metaphysical construction has so far revealed any other or better 
way of knowing this important fact or any surer ground for 
believing in it than that which perceptual observation, on the 
level of common sense experience, provides. It is not merely as 
men of common sense but as philosophers that we acknowledge 
the cognitive authority of factual information thus derived and 
build upon it. The respect for fact on this familiar level is very 
far from being the sum of philosophic wisdom, but it is an 
essential part of it, and many ambitious systems have failed 
lamentably for want of just the sort of fundamental sanity 
which it provides. Thus in defending common sense against its 
critics and exhibiting once more its primary and authentic 
cogency, Moore has made an important contribution to philo- 
sophical good sense. And the store of good sense in contempo- 
rary philosophy is not so great as to justify any of us in neglect- 
ing or underestimating that contribution. 

It would be pleasant to conclude this discussion here, and on 
the note of gratitude which Moore’s essay merits. There is, 
however, a further and troublesome point which ought to be 
cleared up, and about which, so far as I can see, Moore is very 
probably mistaken. It concerns the function of “analysis,” as 
outlined in the final section of his essay,® and it has an important 
and disturbing bearing on what had previously been said in 
defense of common sense, Moore seems to hold quite definitely 
that It IS possible to “know for certain” that such a statement as 
“this is my hand” is true without knowing the analysis of the 
proposition to which it refers. For he holds repeatedly and em- 
phatically that he does know a statement of this sort about his 
own hand, while he maintains that no analysis of it with which 
he is acquainted is known by him or anyone else to be the right 
one “with any approach to certainty.” This seems right, and 

* Ibid,, ai6-a>3. 
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consistent with the position here outlined. Yet when he does 
analyze “this is my hand” he says that he is quite certain that 
it has for a subject “and in a certain sense its principal or ulti- 
mate subject” a sense datum, and his question about the analysis 
of the proposition is stated as if it were a question about what I 
am knowing to be true about this sense datum whenever I know 
that “this is my hand.” Is the datum itself a part of the surface 
of my hand? Or is it the appearance of the hand, the latter 
being not itself directly perceived but known by description as 
the object related to the sensum in a certain way? Or is the 
sensum simply one of a class of data (none of which, of course, 
is itself a hand) so that what I am knowing is some predictable 
relation among such data? Apparently Moore does not know 
any of these things, since he regards each of the versions offerred 
as very dubious. Yet he never questions that something of this 
sort must be what he is knowing when he knows (on the com- 
mon sense level) that “this (perceptually indicated) is a hand ” 
I find this difficult to accept or to reconcile with what went 
before. So far as I can see the proposition Moore knew and 
could verify did not have a sense datum for its principal and 
ultimate subject at all. No sense datum need be referred to and 
no proposition of the sort discussed about its relation to one’s 
hand need be known in order to know with certainty that what 
is observed is in fact a hand. And this is fortunate since, on 
Moore’s showing, we do not know what this relation is. If we 
had to be knowing what only a correct epistemological analysis, 
not yet satisfactorily performed, would disclose when we know 
that “this is a hand,” there would thus be considerable ground 
for scepticism about common sense knowledge after all. In fact, 
the assumption that something of the sort must ultimately be 
what we are knowing, appearances to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, is one of the most familiar sources of such scepticism. Moore 
rejects the sceptical conclusion, but he seems, at least at times, 
to have retained the assumption from which it was naturally 
derived. Yet his own philosophy provides the grounds for re- 
jecting this asumption as gratuitous and misleading. Once com- 
mon sense statements are interpreted in the context of their 
familiar use and testable validity, the claim that they are “ulti- 
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mately” about the way in which sense data belong to or repre- 
sent material objects becomes extremely unplausible. I can 
verify the fact that “this is my hand” quite conclusively, but 
how is the fact that a sensed datum is, in a peculiar sense of 
part, a “part” of its surface to be verified? And how can it 
properly be said that the latter is what I am knowing when I 
know the former, when, after patient analysis, it does not appear 
to be known at all? That the ultimate subjects of perceptual 
knowledge are sense data, and that what the propositions com- 
mon sense knows about observed material objects assert is what 
a correct epistemological analysis would finally reveal about 
such data is not something which the analysis of common sense 
discloses in, but something that traditional epistemology im- 
poses upon, the perceptual situation. The persistance of this 
conviction in a philosophy which provides the means for its 
effective ehmination is impressive evidence of the tenacity of 
the traditional point of view. 

I may be mistaken in supposing that Moore has here reverted 
to a theory incompatible with the philosophical commitments of 
his defense of common sense. Perhaps I have missed some 
subtlety in this version of analysis which removes the apparent 
puzzle about what we must be knowing, and cannot see that 
we do know, when we ai'e knowing what we obviously know 
for certain. But whether or not there has been confusion here, 
it should be clear that there need be none in the philosophical 
position I have outlined. Propositions about perceived material 
objects need have no more “ultimate” subjects than their os- 
tensible subjects, the material objects perceptually indicated and 
observed. And the known truth of such propositions need not 
wait upon any epistemological analysis of sense data, for it was 
not about the results of such analysis that the propositions were 
asserted. Any such result, moreover, if it is a correct analysis, 
must be compatible with ^e fact that such propositions as “this 
IS my hand” are known to be true. And with this we return to 
the position previously outhned. 
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NY examination of Professor Moore’s philosophical posi- 
L. tion would be incomplete without a discussion of his no- 
of analysis, since, as is well known, this notion plays a 
jive rSle in determining the character of his views. Like 
r philosophers, Moore has of course used analysis for the 
lose of answering philosophical questions and clarifying 
osophical ideas. But a man may employ the method of 
ysis without recognizing that he is doing so, and we must, 
ny case, distinguish between giving analyses of philosophi- 
deas and making use of the notion of analysis. When, for 
nple, Moore somewhere tentatively suggests that an action 
ght if and only if it will be productive of at least as great a 
nee of good over evil as any other action open to an agent 
L given occasion, he is merely suggesting an analysis of right 
luct; but when he tells us that the notion of the good is un- 
lyzable, or again that perceptual judgments are analyzable, 
s making use of the notion of analysis.’^ 

’erhaps the most important use which Moore makes of this 
:on is in his defense of the doctrine of common sense, where 
IS concerned to refute certain opposing views.* There is, for 
mple, the view that the common notion of time is self- 
tradictory, in such a way that no temporal judgment except 
egative one can be wholly ti-ue, since nothing can literally 
ipen before, or simultaneously with, or after anything else. 

See Prtncifta Ethtca^ 37, and PMosoffucal Studies, azoff. 

“A Defence of Common Sense,” in Contemforary Brhtsh Phtlosafhy, Second 
js, 193-223, and see also "The Conception of Reality,” reprinted m Phslo- 
’tcel Studies, 197-219. 
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Moore holds, if I have understood him correctly, that any 
argument to the effect that time is unreal must involve some 
analysis of the notion of time, and that the conclusion of such 
an argument will itself show this analysis to be incorrect. Possi- 
bly some people who have tried to show that time is unreal, by 
arguing that the notion of time itself entails a contradiction, have 
been unaware that they were making use of an analysis of this 
notion, possibly others have been aware of this and have held 
that the analysis employed was plainly a correct one; but how- 
ever that may be, it follows from the doctrine of common sense 
that the conclusion of such an argument must be taken to refute 
Its premisses, and one of these premisses will be that such and 
such IS a correct analysis of the notion of time. 

A somewhat similar example is to be found in another star- 
tling view, which has been advanced by some philosophers, to the 
effect that human beings never do actually see physical things, 
such as tables, chairs, and trees, despite the fact that they con- 
stantly suppose themselves to do so. What people actually see, 
according to this view, are various sensible appearances, and 
they systematically confuse these appearances with physical 
objects. Any one who advances an argument purporting to 
establish such a view, however, must tell us what it means to 
see a physical object, must give an analysis of that common 
notion. Moore would say, I believe, that from the mere fact 
that, were this proposed analysis correct, nobody could ever 
have seen a physical thing, it follows that the analysis is actually 
incorrect. Finally, Professor Moore has said many times ovei 
that he can on occasion know a given proposition to be true with- 
out at the same time knowing how to give an analysis of that 
proposition in certain respects. In enunciating this doctrine he is, 
of course, making use of the notion of analysis.® 

It is indeed possible to deny that analysis can be a significant 
philosophical or logical procedure. This is possible, in particular, 

“ Thus “I am not at all sceptical as to the truth of such propositions as ‘The 
earth has existed for many years past’, ‘Many human bodies have each lived for 
many years upon it’, i e , propositions whicli assert the existence of material 
things: on the contrary, I hold that tve all know, with certainty, many such 
propositions to be true But I am very sceptical as to what, in certain respects, the 
correct analysis of such propositions is.” “A Defence of Common Sense,” zi6. 
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on the ground of the so-called paradox of analysis, which may be 
formulated as follows. Let us call what is to be analyzed the 
analysandum, and let us call that which does the analy^ng the 
analysans. The analysis then states an appropnate relation of 
equivalence between the analysandum and the analysans. And 
the paradox of analysis is to the effect that, if the verbal expres- 
sion representing the analysandum has the same meaning as the 
verbal expression representing the analysans, the analysis states 
a bare identity and is trivial} but if the two verbal expressions 
do not have the same meamng, the analysis is incorrect. One is 
tempted to say that there must be some appropriate sense of 
“meaning” in which the two verbal expressions do have the 
same meaning and some other appropriate sense in which they 
do not. A view answering to this requirement will be discussed 
below. But it is possible to argue that having the same meaning 
does not entail triviality, owing to important grammatical dif- 
ferences between the verbal expressions involved, and a view to 
this effect will also be considered. 

So far as I know. Professor Moore has not attempted to apply 
his method of 'analysis to the notion of analysis itself. He has 
made remarks concerning this notion which serve to clarify it 
in certain respects, especially in his discussion of mdefinabdity 
in Piincifia Ethica* but he has not, I believe, attempted to 
examine systematically the question what relation it is that must 
hold between an analysandum and an analysans in order that 
the latter should correctly analyze the former. On his own view, 
it IS not necessary that he should do this. But the important part 
played by the notion of analysis in his philosophical position 
makes it nevertheless desirable. I am therefore going to proceed 
in the following way. I am going to present two views of the 
nature of analysis, to be called the first and the second view, in the 
order of their presentation. I am going to do this in connection 
with a series of examples, some of which are designed merely 
for illustrative purposes and others of which have a degree of 
intrinsic importance. The purpose of this procedure is twofold, 
I want first of all to induce Professor Moore to state more ex- 
plicitly his own position regarding the nature of analysis, and 1 

* Sections 6-13 and fasstm. 
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want also to ask, in the case of each of the two views, whether 
the analysis of the notion of analysis suggested tends to support 
those doctrines in the expression of which Professor Moore 
makes use of this notion. Any analysis of the notion of analysis 
must of course be self-applicable, and the question whether a 
given view adequately characterizes itself will be an important 
question concerning its correctness. 

We may first direct attention to a remarkable and important 
characteristic of language. There are, in the English language, 
sentences which have never been used, and some of these will 
be uttered and immediately understood tomorrow for the first 
time. There are, similarly, descriptive phrases, such as “the 
tallest mountain in the state of Virginia,” which we understand 
without instruction and which we ourselves employ without 
hesitation on the first occasion of their use. If it were not for 
this property of language, we should find it impossible either 
to convey new information or to record new observations. A 
language in which the meaning of each sentence had to be in- 
dependently specified would be a mere collection of idioms, and 
any assertion that was intelligible would be trite. There are, 
indeed, in any natural language sentences whose meanings have 
to be independently specified. “It looks like ram” is such an 
English sentence; unless we use it in reference to a waterfall or 
to rain that is actually falling. It is not, of course, that the 
sentence “It looks like ram” cannot be used to express many 
diflFerent judgments; on different occasions of its use, this sen- 
tence, like a standard one, will express judgments varying in 
their indexical elements, such as time, place, and the like, but 
it differs in principle from a standard sentence in that its mean- 
ing cannot be derived from the meanings of its component parts. 
There are also English sentences which are quasi-idiomatic in 
character. Why, for example, should we be told, “All that 
glitters is not gold,” which ought to mean, according to standard 
grammatical principles, that all things that glitter are not gold, 
but actually means, according to idiomatic usage, that some 
things that glitter are not gold? Why, again, is the assertion 
“It has not stopped raining” false if made on a sunny day? And 
why is it that the statement “I haven’t seen him recently” does 
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not entail “I haven’t seen him sober recently”? Such sentences 
would be misinterpreted by a foreigner who was making use of 
his dictionary and grammar book. 

The distinction between a phrase or sentence which can be 
understood on the first occasion of its use and one which cannot 
has long been employed by Imguists to distinguish a standard 
expression from an idiom. I am going to borrow this term 
“iiom” for my present purposes, and I am going to proceed im- 
mediately to misuse it in two ways. First, an idiomatic expres- 
sion looks as if it had a grammatical form. This is a pointless 
restriction for my purposes, and I propose to call a single word 
an idiom if only it is such as could not be understood on the first 
occasion of its use and is not an abbreviation or a contraction of 
a verbal expression which could be. In the second place, I am 
not going to be at all careful to refer only to verbal expressions 
as idioms A verbal expression is idiomatic in virtue of an idea 
which it expresses, and I am going to say that an idea is idiomatic 
if it has been formed, not with the aid of grammar, but by cogm- 
tive contact with objects to which it applies, or, in other words, 
if it has been ostensively defined. 

Charles Peirce has called a concept a conscious habit. In so 
doing, he presumably meant to hold that a concept was the 
power to recognize objects as being or not being of a certain sort, 
and that this power was developed through experience of obj ects 
of the kind in question as well as of other objects. Such a char- 
acterization seems unobjectionable, and indeed instructive, when 
applied to ostensively defined ideas or idioms j but it does not 
apply to an idea like that expressed by “the tallest mountain in 
Virginia.” This latter may be thought of as a resultant or func- 
tion of several conscious habits, but it is not itself a habit in any 
sense at all. Let us consider, however, an idea which is idiomatic 
and which therefore might properly be called a conscious habit. 
When we ask in English, “Does A know the meaning of the 
word chair?” we commonly intend to ask, “Does A know that 
the word chair means such-and-such?” Yet one might play upon 
an ambiguity here and reply, “Yes, A knows the meaning of 
the word chair, because he knows the meaning of the word Smhl 
and these are the same, although he speaks no English.” But if 
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A had been deaf and dumb from birth and had yet had good 
vision and the like, might he not in this sense know the meaning 
of the word chair? In other words, might he not know what a 
chair A? I suppose that to know what a chair is is to know how 
to recognize chairs, how to discriminate them from other objects 
and from one another, in short, to know how to form the class 
of chairs. We may therefore say that A knows what a chair is if 
he has formed a certain conscious habit of recognition. 

The first view that I am going to suggest concerning the na- 
ture of analysis can now be adumbrated. Suppose that we have 
before us an analysis of a single idiomatic idea. Then, m passing 
from the analysandum to the analysans, we shall observe that 
there is, in some sense or other, a decrease in idiomatic content. 
The analysans will be more articulate than the analysandum, 
it will be a grammatical function of more than one idea. One 
who uses the verbal expression representing the analysandum 
will mention objects of a certain class, one who uses the verbal 
expression representing the analysans will mention these same 
objects, but will mention them descriptively by reference to 
other kinds of objects. The two verbal expressions will there- 
fore not be synonymous, but the analysandum and the analysans 
will be cognitively equivalent in some appropriate sense. 

Suppose that we are trying to teach a child by an ostensive 
procedure what a square object is, or, in other words, that we 
are trying to teach him how to form the class of square objects. 
We may present to him a great variety of things, some of which 
we designate as square and others as not square, in the hope that 
he will catch on and be able to proceed on his own initiative. It 
is, I imagine, possible to develop a high degree of discrimination 
by such a procedure, and we may suppose this to have been 
accomplished. Then, on each occasion on which the child recog- 
nizes an object as being square, there will be something else 
that is true: it will always also be true that the object in question 
has jour sides. But we must not hastily conclude that he will 
recognize or be able to recognize this fact. For to recognize 
that a square has four sides requires knowing what the number 
four M, and this is tantamount to knowing how to form the class 
of quadruples. In order that a child should know what the 
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number four is, it is necessary that he should be able to know 
such things as the sides of a square, the legs of a dog, the 
wheels of an automobile, and the noises vuoo^ three^ four, 
are alike in being quadruples. It would hardly be plausible to 
maintain that the ability to effect such comparisons is involved 
in the ability to discriminate objects which are square from those 
which are not. Yet that an object have four sides will be a 
necessary condition that it be recognized as being square. And 
we may therefore conclude that a fact can be causally effective 
m recognition even though it is not itself recognized. 

Perhaps the simplicity of this example makes it less suitable 
for illustrative pui'poses than a somewhat more complicated 
example. The reader will know how to recognize a cubical 
object, such as a die, a cube of sugar, or a cubical container. Let 
him then answer immediately the question: How many edges 
has a cube? In order to recognize an object as being a cube, it is 
not necessary to form the class of its edges and compare this 
class in respect of number with other classes, it is not necessary 
to know, for example, that the edges of a cube are, in a certain 
respect, apostolic, that a cube is related to the Apostles in that 
both they and its edges are twelve. And if a person does not 
happen to know how many edges a cube has, but proceeds to 
find out by counting, then having twelve edges can be no part 
of his notion of what a cube is, since, if it were, he would then 
not know what it was the edges of which he was counting. Such 
a person will recognize an object as being cubical, however, only 
if it has twelve edges in point of fact. I am trying to maintain 
that the property of being a cube is not a truth-function or any 
other logical function of the property of having twelve edges. 

Before we go on to examine further examples of analysis, 1 
think I had better clear up three points which, if left in abeyance, 
would very likely cause confusion I have spoken above as if, 
given an idiom to be analyzed, an appropriate analysans would 
be a function exclusively of other idioms. But in fact I wish to 
allow the analysans to be a function of the analysandum as well. 
This is because I wish to say that when we point out that being 
a cube entails having twelve edges, we have given an analysis 
of this notion, in the sense that we have explicated it in a certain 
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respect, and yet, of course, having twelve edges cannot stand to 
being a cube in the relation of analysans to analysandum as 
explained above. I am therefore going to make use of the trivial- 
ity that P implies Q if and only if P is equivalent to P & Q in 
order to be able to say that “X is a cube if and only if X is a cube 
with twelve edges” is an analysis of the notion of being a cube. 
When the analysans is not a function of the analysandum, we 
may say that the analysis removes an idiom, and when it is a 
function of the analysandum, we may say that the analysis 
mitiga-tes an idiom. This way of putting the matter is of course 
formally arbitrary and without theoretical significance , it serves 
merely to enable us to maintain a more uniform terminology 
than would otherwise be possible. To be sure, the purpose of 
an analysis is often that of superseding an idiom by a merely 
verbal definition in terms of the analysans, and this cannot be 
accomplished if the analysans is a function of the analysandum. 
A moralist, for example, may wish to give an analysis of the 
notion of telling a lie; he may say “A man is telling a lie if 
and only if he is asserting a proposition with a view to inducing 
a hearer to judge that he, the speaker, believes the proposition 
when in fact he does not believe it or positively disbelieves it.” 
Having given this analysis, however, the moralist may there- 
upon lose interest in the analysandum and propose to use the 
words “telling a lie” as short for the verbal expression repre- 
senting the analysans, although it will not have been a verbal 
definition that was initially in question, as can be seen from the 
fact that a common notion controlled the choice of the analysans. 
Perhaps one reason why we so frequently speak of giving a 
definition of a common idea, rather than of giving an analysis 
of it, is that We so often wish to allow the analysans to supersede 
the analysandum in this way. It must be recognized, however, 
that this is possible only when an analysis removes an idiom, 
and not merely mitigates one. 

A question also arises concerning the proper way in which 
to formulate an analysis on the present view. I propose often to 
use the causal mode of speech: “Anything that was a cube would 
be a cube with twelve edges and conversely.” This serves to 
obviate the plainly false presumption that the equivalence in 
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question is merely material, and I think that the causal mode is 
not incompatible with a stronger relation, that “would be” 
is not incompatible with “would necessarily be ” Moreover, al- 
though anything that was a cube with twelve edges would neces- 
sarily be a cube, I am not at all sure that the converse relation 
is anything stronger than a causal one. For the most obvious 
objection to such a view does not appear to be conclusive. It is, 
namely, that when a property P causally entails a property Q, 
we know very well what an object would be like which had 
P but not Q, whereas the notion of finding a cube without twelve 
edges is not an intelligible eicpectation. But the view is that the 
causal connection in question determines our conscious habits 
of recognition, and it is not to be expected that we should be 
able to frame an idea contrary to a principle which governs the 
process of conceiving itself. This is all very feeble, and I shall 
not refer to it again j but it forms part of ray excuse for adopting 
the causal mode of speech. 

Finally, I have allowed myself throughout a certain falsify- 
ing idealization. In that I have not taken account of the phenom- 
enon of vagueness, but have spoken as if the several ideas 
which occur in an analysis were quite precise. This is of course 
not the case; indeed, when it is the purpose of an analysis to 
issue in a definition, the motive is usually that of supplanting 
a relatively vague idea by a more precise one. Consider a lay- 
man’s notion of an isosceles triangle. He will perhaps be able to 
classify triangles as isosceles or not isosceles with considerable 
facility; but we may suppose that when he is presented v/ith an 
equilateral triangle, he is simply baffled and does not know what 
to say. This will reveal a point of vagueness in his idea, and I 
think we must allow that “having at least two equal sides” and 
“having exactly two equal sides” are both correct analyses of 
this vague idea.® It actually often happens that the question 

’We must guaid against an errox of conventionalism at this point, whiclx con- 
sists in saying that the person in question has not made up his mind whether to 
call an equilateial triangle isosceles or not, as if it were a matter for decision in a 
particular case It is the purpose of a general idea, however, to effect decisions 
befoiehand, and anybody who clearly means “having at least two equal sides” or 
clearly means “having exactly two equal sides” has already determined the answer 
to the question whethei or not an equilateral tiiangle is isosceles, even if he has 
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whether an analysis is or is not strictly correct is unimportant. 
Consider, for example, the definition of a lie just given, as a 
proposition knowingly so expressed as to induce a hearer to 
judge that the speaker believes the proposition when in fact he 
does not believe it or positively disbelieves it. One might object 
that this allows a speaker to be lying and at the same time speak- 
ing the truth, if only he is himself in ignorance of the fact j or 
one might object that a man must positively disbelieve what he 
asserts m order to be lying. But so soon as all the different 
things that might be meant can be clearly set out, what is actu- 
ally meant on a given occasion becomes irrelevant. This circum- 
stance has, I believe, caused some people to fail to see the im- 
portance of analysis. It is true that no mathematician cares much 
nowadays about Newton’s notion of an integral, because more 
powerful ideas are available. But one who is interested m the 
foundations of mathematics will be very much interested in the 
common notion of a natural number, because no satisfactory 
analysis of this idea exists. Or consider the important class of 
causal propositions. The statement ^‘Everyone who has at- 
tempted to swim this stream has succeeded, but if I had tried I 
should have failed” is self-consistent, because the first clause 
expresses a merely factual universal j whereas “Any good swim- 
mer who had tried to swim this stream would have succeeded, 
but had I been a good swimmer and had I tried I should have 
failed” is self-contradictory, because this statement is causal 
throughout. Some logicians arbitrarily construe causal proposi- 
tions merely as universals of fact, and thereupon translate them 
into a truth-function formalism. Contrary to all appearances, 
they may be right, but until some one produces a convincing 
analysis of these propositions, we shall simply not know what 
our logic is adequate to. 

I want to consider one further simple example of analysis, 
before going on to a more substantial illustration. In some 
boxes of children’s colored crayons, there is no crayon which 

nevei thought of such a tiiangle and never ■will. It is, moieover, not a significant 
procedure in classification to group objects together merely m virtue of the fact 
that they are to be designated by the same -word, after the fashion of a pun. 
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IS labeled Orange, but instead there is a crayon called Red- 
Yellow. I suppose that the manufacturers have here provided 
us with an analysis of a common idiom, which we might express 
on the present view by saying “Anything that was orange 
would be intermediate in color between red and yellow, and 
conversely.” Possibly the converse is dogmatic, but part of the 
example will survive even if it is disallowed. We may suppose 
a person who has lived always in a world plentifully supplied 
with objects orange in color, but who has never seen anything 
either red or yellow. He will be unable to understand the 
analysis here suggested, and this will not be due merely to a 
defect in vocabulary Yet such a person would not recognize 
an object as being orange in color unless it was a fact, which he 
would be unable to recognize, that the object in question pos- 
sessed a color which was intermediate between red and yellow. 
We may suppose, further, a second person, who has seen all his 
life things that were red and yellow, but has never observed 
anything orange in color. Will it be possible to define for him 
the term orange so that he will be able to recogmze objects to 
which the term is applicable when they are presented to him? 
It is to be emphasized that there is no requirement that he be 
able to imagine beforehand what an object orange in color would 
be like, people with poor visual imagery cannot do this what- 
ever their experiences of color may have been. The requirement 
is merely that he be able to distinguish objects as answering or 
not answering to the definition} and we may suppose this to be 
possible, as it appears to be . Then there is a sense in which the 
expressions “being orange” and “being intermediate in color 
between red and yellow” do not have the same meaning, and 
there is another sense in which these expressions do have the 
same meaning. They have the same meaning in the sense that 
they mean the same things and yet, as Moore has on occasion 
put the matter, it is no acadent that they do, as it would be if 
the terms red and round happened to apply to exactly the same 
objects. The sense in question is therefore stronger than that of 
having the same denotation and is yet not so strong that the two 
verbal expressions can be said to be synonymous. 
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It seems desirable not to confine attention to trivial instances 
of analysis, but to consider examples which have a degree of in- 
trinsic importance as well. It is difficult to find illustrations of 
this kind which can be presented briefly, but perhaps the ex- 
ample I have chosen will not prove too tiresome. 

Let us consider the notion of a command, and that of an im- 
perative sentence which is employed in giving a command. It 
IS sometimes stated in textbooks on logic that to give a command 
is not to express anything true or false, that imperative sentences 
do not express propositions. In contiast to such a view, I am 
going to try to show that giving a command involves expressing 
a proposition, or, in other words, that the sense of an imperative 
sentence is indistinguishable from that of the corresponding 
indicative sentence. If this can be shown, then, according to the 
theory of analysis we are considering, the idiomatic content of 
the notion of giving a command will have been mitigated.® 

Everyone will recognize that there is a loose sense of “mean- 
ing” in which an imperative sentence and the indicative sentence 
corresponding to it do not have the same meaning. This is the 
sense in which the question “Is it raining?” and the assertion 
“It is raining” do not have the same meaning. If I use the first 
of these sentences, that means that I want to know whether or 
not it IS raining, whereas if I use the second, that means that 
I think it is. But of course neither of the sentences states any- 
thing about one who uses it, and a speaker who does so is 
not talking about himself. Nevertheless, when in ordinary 
circumstances I use the indicative sentence “It is raining,” I in- 
tend one to whom I am speaking to judge from my linguistic 
behavior that I believe what I say and am not considering it as 
a question or as an hypothesis. We may call what a man does 
not state, but intends his linguistic behavior to signify, his 
pragmatical meaning, and we may distinguish this from the 
sense of his words, which is the proposition expressed by them,’' 

“Max Black has argued that to give a command is to express an ordinaiy 
contingent pioposition, with a view to showing that necessary propositions cannot 
be construed as imperatives See Analysis, Vol 4 (1936-37), 18-32, and a review 
in The Journal of Symbolic Logic, Vol 3 (1938), 92-93. 

This term has been used by Charles Morris in the same or a similai sense. 
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Although the distinction here in question is a familiar one, and 
has often been drawn,® I want to cite an example which is due 
to A. M. Maciver and which is worth repeating on its own 
account.® Suppose some one to remark: “He thinks that he has 
been to Grantchester but he has not.” The person referred to 
may entertain this proposition as an hypothesis. But suppose 
he actually asserts the proposition, “I think that I have been 
to Grantchester but I have not.” This sounds self-contradictory, 
and the reason is that he will actually be saying that he thinks 
he has been to Grantchester, whereas the but-clause in the in- 
dicative mood will signify or mean pragmatically that he does 
not think so.^® 

Consider, then, a command of the form “John, close the 
door,” and suppose this command actually to be given on a cer- 
tain occasion. Suppose, further, that on the same occasion some 
one remarks' “He will close the door.” When we consider what 
observations would determine whether or not this command was 
obeyed and what observations would determine whether or not 
the corresponding prediction was true, we see that these are in- 
distinguishable, and that in fact the two sentences have the same 
sense, or express the same idea, namely, that of John’s closing 
the door. To be sure, if John did not close the door, we should 
say that the person who made the prediction had been in error, 
but should not say this of the person who gave the command. 
That, however, is because the indicative mood signifies that the 
speaker believes what he expresses, whereas the imperative mood 
does not, and we must distinguish between error, which pertains 
to beliefs, and falsehood, which pertains to propositions. Now 

*It has been diawn by Mooie in his Ethtcs, 125 

“See AndlystSy Vol 5 (1937-8), 43-50, and The Journal of Symbolic Logic, 
Vol 3 (1938), 158. 

” The course of Moore’s argument in “A Defence of Common Sense” will be 
clearer if this distinction between formal and prag^matical contradiction is carefully 
observed. For in saying that certain philosophers contradict themselves when they 
assert, in eSect, "Theie have been many oAer human beings beside myself, and 
none of them, including myself, has ever known of the existence of other human 
beings,” Moore is not holding that a formal contradiction can be derived from 
the sense of these words, but only that the pragmatical meaning of such an asser- 
tion is incompatible with its literal meaning. 
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the sense of an indicative sentence is a proposition, and therefore 
the sense of an imperative sentence is a proposition. Hence, to 
give a command is to express a proposition. 

It may be plausibly argued on the present view that most 
English-speaking people do not know what a proposition is. 
And this does not mean merely that they use no word which is 
synonymous with the word proposition. It means also that they 
have never compared objects with one another in respect of the 
fact that they are propositions and have never distinguished 
such objects from others. Of course English-speaking people 
know very well what an assertion is and what a command is, 
they know also what it is to express hope or fear, as in “I hope 
that you will have lunch with me” or “I am afraid that it will 
rainj” and all these require the use of propositions. But on the 
present view it does not follow that because making an asser- 
tion, giving a command, and expressing a hope, all involve the 
use of propositions, one who knows what assertions, commands, 
and hopes are knows also what a proposition is. It follows only 
that anything which did not involve the use of a proposition 
would not be recognized as an assertion, a command, or the ex- 
pression of a hope.” 

“ In a sentence such as “I hope tliat you will have lunch with me,” it is the 
that-clause which expresses the hope and the whole sentence which states that what 
the that-clause expresses is a hope Commands, also, are sometimes put in this 
form, as m “I command that you'dose the door,” and confusion will arise if we 
fail to observe that the whole sentence in such a case does not express a command, 
but lathei states that what the that-clause expresses is a command. It is true that 
there is a cuirent dog'ma accoidmg to which that-clauses do not express propo- 
sitions at all, but rather function as exhibits or names of themselves, just as in 
the question “How do you spell Ann Arbor?” mention is made of a woid and 
not a city The motive which gives rise to this curious view is as follows. If that- 
clauses express propositions, these propositions will almost always have non- 
extensional occurrences, and the desire is that all functions of piopositions should 
be truth-functions The view, however, is easily false and may be disregarded 
Consider, for example, the statement “The ancients believed that tlie eaith was 
flat but It was not,” and note that the but-clanse has an extensional occurrence, 
whereas the that-clause has a non-extensional occurrence If, now, the that-clause 
IS construed as not expressing a proposition, then up to the but-claiise the earth 
has not been mentioned, and it becomes unintelligible what the “it” of the but- 
clause refers to and what it was that was not what Let us speak more virtuously, 
according to the view in question, and give the that-clause a name; let us call it 
Henry. Then “The ancients believed Henry but it wasn’t.” 
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The foregoing interpretation of the nature of analysis prob- 
ably cannot be true. Yet it quite possibly correctly characterizes 
a good many examples of analysis which might be dted, and I 
want to ask how this interpretation bears upon Moore’s doctrine 
about analysis in its relation to judgments of common sense. 
According to the doctrine in question, common-sense judgments 
are never systematically in error, but only inadvertently so. We 
may on occasion judge an object to have a certain color when in 
fact it does not have that color, there are ways of checking such 
errors and explaining how they arise. But we must not allow the 
paradoxes of perception to lead us to the view that we are in 
error all day long in supposing objects to have this or that color, 
or indeed any color at all. We may construe common-sense 
judgments in surprising waj^, but our interpretations must 
show how these judgments can be true, not that they cannot be 
true. A phenomenalist interpretation of judgments of percep- 
tion, for example, might seem surprising to a common-sense 
person, just as the definition of a cardinal number as a class of 
similar classes might seem surprising to a working mathemati- 
cian, but this would not show these proposed analyses to be in- 
correct. On the view of analysis we are considering, this is un- 
derstandable; for it is not held that the analysandum and the 
analysans must be identical in a correct analysis, but only that 
they must be equivalent in the sense of having the same truth- 
conditions. The view has it that there are two species of entml- 
ing, one synthetic and the other analytic. In either case, if P 
entails Q, the truth-conditions of Q will be among those of P, 
but if the relation is synthetic, the observations involved in 
verifying Q will not be among those involved in verifying P. 
In certifying in the ordinary way that an object is a cube, we 
do not certify anything from which it can be shown by formal 
deduction that the object in question has twelve edges. In other 
words, “X is not a cube or X has twelve edges” is not a truth- 
value tautology. 

We come now to examples of analysis which apparently do 
not conform to the foregoing theory. And we may, as before, 
consider a trivial example to begin with. It will be admitted 
that since an elephant is an animal, a grey elephant is a grey 
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animal. But it will hardly be admitted that, since an elephant is 
an animal, a small elephant is a small animal. This very mild 
paradox, which could hardly puzzle anyone, arises in the fol- 
lowing way. Consider how we may proceed to verify a statement 
of the form “X is a grey animal ” we may first observe that X 
is grey and then observe that X is an animal. But the sentence 
“X IS a small animal” has the same grammatical form, and we 
are therefore tempted to suppose that the verification of the 
proposition expressed will be similar: that we may first observe 
that X IS small and then observe that X is an animal j whereas 
the actual procedure is of course to observe that X is an animal 
and is also smaller than animals generally are. It is a require- 
ment of good syntax that propositions whose verifications are 
not analogous should not be symbolized by analogous sentences, 
because it is with the aid of grammatical analogies that we are 
able to understand new sentences. 

Now if the two verbal expressions “X is a small Y” and “X 
is a y and is smaller than most Y’s” really are synonymous, as 
they appear to be, and if we have here given an analysis, then 
the proposition “Anything that was a small Y would be a Y 
smaller than most Y’s and conversely” cannot express that 
analysis 5 for since, by hypothesis, the two verbal expressions 
are synonymous, this proposition will be indistinguishable from 
“Anything that was a small Y would be a small Y and con- 
versely,” which is certainly not an analysis. Nor can we express 
the analysis by saying that the expression “X is a small Y” 
means that X is a Y which is smaller than most Y’s, because 
this again will be indistinguishable from saying that the expres- 
sion “X is a small Y” means that X is a small Y. We shall 
apparently have to put the analysis in the form. “X is a small Y” 
means what is meant by “X is a Y and is smaller than most Y’s.” 
Both the analysandum and the analysans will then be verbal ex- 
pressions, not concepts or propositions as before, and the analysis 
will be to the effect that the two verbal expressions are synony- 
mous. This might be called a logical analysis, because it con- 
strues the meaning of a sentence as identical with that of the 
conjunction of two other sentences. And note that a statement of 
the form “Either X is not a small Y or X is smaller than most 
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Y’s” will be a truth-value tautology even though it is not ex- 
plicitly so represented. 

We may consider next an almost equally simple example, 
which nevertheless has been of some importance historically. 
In regard to A-propositions of the traditional logic, English- 
speaking people commonly speak Aristotelian, and not Boolean. 
That is to say, an Engbsh-speaking person who wishes to tell 
the truth does not make a statement of the form “All A^s are B’s” 
unless he is convinced that there are A’s. If this were not so, then 
to the question “Are all your brothers older than you?” the 
answer “Yes, I have no brothers” would sound normal, as it 
would to one who spoke Boolean. Consider, moreover, how we 
go about verifying such a proposition. Suppose that you are 
looking into a room in such way that you cannot see the whole 
room, but can see a number of people seated there and cannot 
see anyone who is standing or otherwise disposed. Even if it is in 
fact the case that you are seeing all the people in the room, you 
will not be seeing that you are seeing them all, and you will not 
be prepared to assert “Everyone in that room is seated;” it will 
still be necessary to make sure that there is no one there whom 
you are not seeing and who is not seated. We can easily convince 
ourselves from such examples that a sentence of the form “All 
A^s are B’s” means what is meant by “There are A’s and there are 
no A’s that are not B’s.” This is typical of many instances of 
logical analysis, and the point about it is that the two sentences 
involved seem to have precisely the same meaning, in verifying 
a statement of the form “All A’s are B’s” we seem always to 
verify both that A’s exist and that A’s which are not B’s do not 
exist. 

The view which these examples suggest is that an analysis is 
a translation, although not of course just any translation, but 
one satisfying a further requirement. This further requirement 
concerns the adequacy of the analysans in contrast to the analy- 
sandum as an expression of what is meant; and I think we may 
still ma intain that it is sufficient to have the analysans less 
idiomatic than the analysandum, but this time in a grammatical 
sense, and not in the sense in which an idea may be said to be 
idiomatic when it is ostensively defined. There is, for example, 
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a pretty clear sense m which “There are A’s and no A’s are not 
B’s” is less idiomatic than “All A’s are B’s.” One who had 
never heard a sentence of the form “All A’s are B’s” could not 
understand such a sentence j but one who had learned the mean- 
ing of “and” from other contexts could construct the meaning 
of a sentence of the form “There are A’s and no A’s are not B’s” 
out of the meanings of its component parts. 

This view of analysis is, I believe, one which has been sug- 
gested on occasion by Professor Moore. And since it seems on 
the face of it less favorable to his doctrine about analysis in its 
relation to judgments of common sense than the other view here 
presented, we must ask how the distinction between knowing a 
statement to be true and knowing an analysis of that statement 
may be justified, even if all analysis is, as we are now supposing, 
logical analysis, the difficulty being that if the analysandum and 
the analysans have the same meaning, the analysis will apparently 
be trivial. 

It is to be noted that to say we know the meaning of a sentence 
or other verbal expression is to say something about a power or 
capacity, and not something about an actual process of knowing. 
To know the meaning of a sentence is to know how to use that 
sentence whenever an occasion for its use arises, and it need not 
be immediately obvious that two verbal expressions have the 
same meaning if it is true that they do have. Although it is 
correct to say that we know what a sentence means if we know 
what states of affairs would answer to its meaning and what ones 
would not, it is incorrect to say that we fully realize what a 
sentence means when we observe that some given state of 
affairs does answer to its meaning. If, for example, upon finding 
yourself in a certain room, you make the judgment “All books 
in this room are on that shelf,” and if you observe that there 
are some thirty books on the shelf and none anywhere else, you 
will have observed one particular sufficient condition of the 
truth of what you judge j but you will not have observed there- 
by that, had there been just three books on the shelf, your 
judgment might have been equally true. If, on the other hand, 
you had seen a half-dozen books lying on a table in the room, 
you would have observed a particular sufficient condition of the 
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falsity of your judgment, but you would not have observed in 
so doing that, had the room been wholly devoid of books, your 
judgment would have been equally false. The meaning of a 
sentence is revealed discursively in a variety of situations, and 
it is for this reason that a good notation with a standard syntax 
is all but indispensable for logical purposes. 

Let us consider an example of two notational conventions 
where one notation is less idiomatic than the other in a certain 
respect. We find among natural languages two devices for in- 
dicating the roles ascribed to the several terms mentioned in a 
relational statement. Thus in English, in order to say that one 
person a, sees another we mention a first to indicate that he 
plays the role of the observer and h second to indicate that he 
plays the role of the observed. We employ, that is to say, a 
convention concerning the order in which terms are to be men- 
tioned. In an inflected language, on the other hand, such a con- 
vention is unnecessary, the r8les of the several terms being 
distinguished by inflection of their names. And even m English 
“He saw me and him saw I” is intelligible and adequate, despite 
its want of grace and beauty. Thus, in effect, we write in English 
Sab to say that a and b stand in the relation of seeing with a 
as the observer and b the observed. Sometimes, however, we 
want to assign more than one r81e to a single term, as when we 
want to say that a sees himself, and then we write in effect Saay 
mentioning a twice over to indicate that he plays both roles. 
But we might just as well follow the pattern of inflected 
languages and make use of subscripts attached to the names of 
the several terms. Thus we might write Soibi. to say that a sees 
by Saibx to say that b sees and Sojh to say that a sees himself. 
It might seem, moreover, as if these two notational devices had 
the same power of expression j but this is not the case. For it 
happens not only that one and the same term may play more 
than one r8le in a relational complex, but also that one and the 
r8le may be played by more than one terra. Let Mob 
represent that relation which holds between a and b in virtue of 
the fact that they are both members of the class of men. Then 
to write **Mab and Mbe^* is to say the same thing tvnce, beca,use 
verifying that a and b are men is indistinguishable from verify- 
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ing that b and a are men, to mention a term either in the first 
place or in the second is to ascribe to it the role of a co-member 
in the class of men. Or It^lcd mean that c and d are intersecting 
lines. Then since no conceivable observation could certify either 
led or ide without certifying both, these expressions are synony- 
mous. This is a good example of a bad notation, because led 
and Ide look like Sab and Sba, which are importantly differ- 
ent in meaning. But just as we widte Saia^ to indicate that one 
and the same term plays each of two roles, so we may write Icidx 
to indicate that two terms play one and the same role. In a 
language employing order of mention, however, this property 
of relations must remain unsymbolized, simply because we 
cannot repeat a position as we can a subscript. Thus there will be 
a difference in meaning without a corresponding difference in 
notation, and that is characteristic of idiomatic expressions. 

Considerations like these tend to show that logical analysis 
IS not trivial, even though the analysandum and the analysans 
have precisely the same meaning. It seems clear also that the 
first view considered above, to the effect that all analysis per- 
tains to ideas and not to verbal expressions, cannot be true; 
although it does not follow that there is no such thing as con- 
ceptual analysis in the sense there described. It may well be 
that both sorts of analysis occur, as they appear to do ; indeed, 
I shall presently try to show that Moore is committed in 'Prin- 
cifia Ethka to exactly this view. But the question I am now 
concerned with is this. If all analysis is formal m the sense of 
the second view, what bearing does this have on Moore’s doc- 
trine about the relation of analysis to judgments of common 
sense? It follows, I think, that the analysans in a correct analy- 
sis must not be too Pickwickian, as some people have held the 
Frege-Russell definition of a cardinal number to be. That the 
analysandum and the analysans have the same meaning need 
not be at all obvious, but it cannot be just obvious that they do 
not. It follows, further, that analysis can do no more than clarify 
judgments of common sense by expressing them precisely; and 
it is therefore difficult to see how there can be any ideas which 
are peculiar to philosophy or to logic. For these reasons, I 
think that the distinction between knowing a statement to be 
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true and knowing an analysis of that statement will be a more 
significant distinction if giving an analysis does not always 
consist in translating one verbal expression into another, but 
sometimes consists in passing from one idea or complex of ideas 
to another. 

I want, finally, to examine what Professor Moore has to say 
about analysis in his discussion in Pnncvpta Ethica^ and to sug- 
gest that what he there tells us implies a view to the efiFect that 
there are two kinds of analysis, one conceptual and the other 
formal, m the sense of the two views here considered.” He 
says, in the first place, that the notion of the good is indefinable, 
because it is simple, like the color yellow. And, clearly, being 
indefinable entails being unanalyzable, as he himself explicitly 
states.^® He therefore commits himself to saying that the notion 
of the good IS not a function of other ideas, and is thus formally 
unanalyzable in the sense of the second view described above. 
But he then goes on immediately to explain that, although the 
notion of the good cannot be defined, the good itself, which is 
what answers to this notion, in his opinion can be, and that if 
it cannot, his enterprise will be pointless. Such an assertion is 
puzzling when taken alone, but what he means seems reason- 
ably clear from the context. He tells us that he hopes to find 
characteristics which belong to everything that is good, and even 
characteristics which belong to an object if and only if it is 
good. Suppose, then, that pleasantness is a characteristic of such 
a sort that we can say “Being intrinsically good implies being 
pleasant.” This sounds like saying. “Being a cube implies having 
twelve edges” or “Being orange implies being intermediate in 
color between red and yellow” The implication in question 
could hardly be merely material because, if it were, although 
the proposition might be true in fact, we should have no way of 
knowing this, and Moore hopes to discover some propositions 
like this one to be true. On the other hand, the proposition 
could hardly be a truth-value tautology because, if it were, not 
only the good but the notion of the good would be analyzable. 
Yet, since the implication will not be merely material, we shall 

“See especially sections 6-10 of PE. 

“Ibti., 17 . 
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be able to say in some sense. “Anything that was intrinsically 
good would be pleasant.” The only question remaming is 
whether this will be a synthetic a prion proposition or will be 
merely causal in the sense of a scientific law. From what Moore 
tells us concerning the intuitive character of facts about the 
good, as contrasted with the empirical character of facts about 
right conduct, I think we may conclude that the proposition 
will be a priori.^ The reason why Moore is able to speak as if 
all analysis were formal, in the sense of the second view, is that 
he has spoken equivocally of defining an idea and defining an 
object, as if these were definable in the same sense. 

C. H. Langford 

Department of Philosophy 

University op Michigan 
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I 

I this paper I am going to talk about an important feature 
of Professor Moore’s philosophical method, namely, his 
of refuting a certain type of philosophical proposition, 
shall begin by giving a list of propositions all of which 
: been maintained or are now maintained by various 
isophers. Every one of these statements would, I am sure, 
ejected by Moore as false. Furthermore, if with regard 
ich of these statements, he were asked to give a reason for 
:ting that statement, or were asked to frove it to be false, 
70 uld give a reason or frooj which would be strikingly 
[ar m the case of each statement. I want to examine the 
;ral character of this common method of proof in order to 
t the point and the justification of it. I think that showing 
point and the justification of Moore’s method of attacking 
type of philosophical statement will throw great light on 
mature of philosophy, and also explain Moore’s importance 
me history of philosophy. 

he following is my list of philosophical statements 
[) There are no material things. 

i) Time IS unreal. 

3) Space is unreal. 

^.) No one ever perceives a material thing. 

j) No material thing emdsts unperceived. 

6) All that one ever sees when he looks at a thing is part 
is own brain. 

7) There are no other minds — ^my sensations are the only 
ations that exist. 
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(8) We do not know for certain that there are any other 
minds. 

(9) We do not know foi certain that the world was not 
created five minutes ago. 

(10) We do not know for certain the truth of any state- 
ment about material things. 

(11) All empirical statements are hypotheses 

(12) A pton statements are rules of grammar. 

Let us now consider Moore’s way of attacking these state- 
ments. With regard to each of them I am going to state the 
sort of argument against it which I think Moore would give, 
or at least which he would approve. 

(1) Philosopher. “There are no material things.” 

Moore; “You are certainly wrong, for here’s one hand and 

here’s another; and so there are at least two material things.’” 

(2) Philosopher. “Time is unreal.” 

Moore; “If you mean that no event ever follows or precedes 
another event, you are certainly wrong , for after lunch I went 
for a walk, and after that I took a bath, and after that I had 
tea.”^ 

(3) Philosopher: “Space is unreal.” 

Moore- “If you mean that nothing is ever to the right of, 
or to the left of, or behind, or above anything else, then you 
are certainly wrong; for this inkwell is to the left of this pen, 
and my head is above them both.” 

(4) Philosopher; “No one ever perceives a material thing.”“ 

Moore: “If by ‘perceive’ you mean ‘hear’, ‘see’, ‘feel’, etc., 

then nothing could be more false; for I now both see and feel 
this piece of chalk.” 

(5) Philosopher: “No material thing exists unperceived.” 

Moore: “What you say is absurd, for no one perceived my 

bedroom while I was asleep last night and yet it certainly did 
not cease to exist.” 

’See Moore’s “Proof of an External World,” Pi aceedings of the British 
Academ/^, Vol XXV, 1939 

"See Moore’s “The Conception of Reality,” Philosoplucal Studies, 209-211. 

“ This IS the philosopher who says that all we really perceive are sense-data, 
and that sense-data are not material things, nor parts of material things. 
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(6) Philosopher: “All that one ever sees when one looks at 
a thing IS part of one’s own brain.”^ 

Moore, “This desk which both of us now see is most certainly 
not part of my brain, and, in fact, I have never seen a part of 
my own brain.” 

(7) Philosopher “How would you prove that the statement 
that your own sensation, feelings, experiences are the only 
ones that exist, is false?” 

Moore “In this way, I know that you now see me and 
hear me, and furthermore I know that my wife has a toothache, 
and therefore it follows that sensations, feelings, experiences 
other than my own exist.” 

(8) Philosopher. “You do not know for certain that there 
are any feelings or experiences other than your own.” 

Moore* “On the contrary, I know it to be absolutely certain 
that you now see me and hear what I say, and it is absolutely 
certain that my wife has a toothache. Therefore, I do know it 
to be absolutely certain that there exist feelings and experiences 
other than my own.” 

(g) Philosopher: “We do not know for certain that the 
world was not created five minutes ago, complete with fossils.”® 

Moore: “I know for certain that I and many other people 
have Jived for many years, and that many other people lived 
many years before us, and it would be absurd to deny it.” 

(10) Philosopher. “We do not know for certain the truth 
of any statement about material things.” 

Moore: “Both of us know for certain that there are several 
chairs in this room, and how absurd it would be to suggest that 
we do not know it, but only believe it, and that perhaps it is 
not the case!” 

(11) Philosopher “All empirical statements are really 
hypotheses ” 

Moore. “The statement that I had breakfast an hour ago is 

* “I should say that what the physiologist sees when he looks at a brain is part 
of his own brain, not part of die brain he is examining.” Bertrand Russell, The 
Anoilyns of Matter (1927), 383. 

“Cf B Russell, Philosophy (1927), 7, This is a way of expressing the view, 
that no statements about the fast are known with certainty 
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(8) We do not know for certain that there are any other 
minds. 

(9) We do not know for certain that the world was not 
created five minutes ago. 

(10) We do not know for certain the truth of any state- 
ment about material things. 

(11) All empirical statements are hypotheses 

(12) A 'priori statements are rules of grammar. 

Let us now consider Moore’s way of attacking these state- 
ments. With regard to each of them I am going to state the 
sort of argument against it which I think Moore would give, 
or at least which he would approve. 

(1) Philosopher: “There are no material things.” 

Moore. “You are certainly wrong, for here’s one hand and 

here’s another, and so there are at least two material things.’” 

(2) Philosopher. “Time is unreal.” 

Moore. “If you mean that no event ever follows or precedes 
another event, you are certainly wrong, for after lunch I went 
for a walk, and after that I took a bath, and after that I had 
tea.”^ 

(3) Philosopher: “Space is unreal.” 

Moore: “If you mean that nothing is ever to the right of, 
or to the left of, or behind, or above anything else, then you 
are certainly wrong; for this inkwell is to the left of this pen, 
and my head is above them both.” 

(4) Philosopher “No one ever perceives a material thing.”® 

Moore: “If by ‘perceive’ you mean ‘hear’, ‘see’, ‘feel’, etc , 

then nothing could be more false; for I now both see and feel 
this piece of chalk.” 

(5) Philosopher: “No material thing exists unperceived.” 

Moore- “What you say is absurd, for no one perceived my 

bedroom while I was asleep last night and yet it certainly did 
not cease to exist.” 

’See Moore’s “Proof of an External World,” Proceedings of the British 
Academy, Vol XXV, 1939. 

■See Moore’s “The Conception of Reality,” Philosofhical Studies, 209-21 1. 

This rs the philosopher who says that all we really perceive are sense-data, 
and that sense-data are not material things, nor parts of material thrngs. 
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(6) Philosopher: “All that one ever sees when one looks at 
a thing IS part of one’s own brain.”* 

Moore. “This desk which both of us now see is most certainly 
not part of my brain, and, in fact, I have never seen a part of 
my own brain,” 

(7) Philosopher. “How would you prove that the statement 
that your own sensation, feelings, experiences are the only 
ones that exist, is false?” 

Moore “In this way: I know that you now see me and 
hear me, and furthermore I know that my wife has a toothache, 
and therefore it follows that sensations, feelings, experiences 
other than my own exist.” 

(8) Philosopher* “You do not know for certam that there 
are any feelings or experiences other than your own.” 

Moore* “On the contrary, I know it to be absolutely certain 
that you now see me and hear what I say, and it is absolutely 
certain that my wife has a toothache. Therefore, I do know it 
to be absolutely certain that there exist feelings and experiences 
other than my own.” 

(9) Philosopher: “We do not know for certain that the 
world was not created five minutes ago, complete with fossils.”' 

Moore: “I know for certain that I and many other people 
have lived for many years, and that many other people lived 
many years before us, and it would be absurd to deny it.” 

(10) Philosopher: “We do not know for certain the truth 
of any statement about material things.” 

Moore: “Both of us know for certain that there are several 
chairs in this room, and how absurd it would be to suggest that 
we do not know it, but only believe it, and that perhaps it is 
not the case!” 

(11) Philosopher. “All empirical statements are really 
hypotheses ” 

Moore: “The statement that I had breakfast an hour ago is 

* “I should say that what the physiologist sees when he looks at a brain is part 
of his own brain, not part of the brain he is eicamimng ” Bertrand Russell, The 
Aitdlysis of Matter (1927), 383. 

*Cf B Russell, Phtlosofhy (1927), 7 This is a way of expressing the view, 
that no statements about the fast aie known with certainty. 
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certainly an empirical statement, and it would be ridiculous to 
call it an hypothesis.” 

(12) Philosopher: “A friori statements are really rules of 
grammar.” 

Moore- “That 6 times 9 equals 54 is an a 'priori statement, 
but it is most certainly wrong to call it a rule of grammar.” 

It is important to notice that a feature which is common to 
all of the philosophical statements in our list is that they are 
paradoxical. That is, they are one and all statements which a 
philosophically unsophisticated person would find shocking. 
They go against “common sense.” This fact plays an important 
part in the explanation of the nature of Moore’s attacks upon 
these statements. 

Let us examine the general nature of Moore’s refutations. 
There is an inclination to say that they one and all beg the 
question. When the philosopher said that a priori statements 
are rules of grammar he meant to include the statement that 
6 times 9 equals 54, among a priori statements. He meant to 
say of it^ as well as of every other a priori statement, that it 
really is a rule of grammar. When Moore simply denies that 
it is a rule of grammar, he seems to beg the question. At least 
his reply does not seem to be a fruitful one; it does not seem to 
be one which ought to convince the philosopher that what he 
said was false. 

When the philosopher says that there are no material things, 
IS it not the case that part of what he means is that there are 
no hands; or, if he would allow that there are hands, part of 
what he means is that hands are not material things? So that 
Moore’s refutation, which asserts of two things that they are 
hands, and asserts that hands are material things, in one way or 
another begs the question. 

And when the philosopher says that one does not know for 
certain that there are any sensations, feelings, experiences other 
than one’s own, part of what he means to say is that one never 
knows for certain that one’s wife has a toothache; and when 
Moore insists that he does know for certain that his wife has 
a toothache, he begs the question. At least it seems a poor sort of 
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refutation} not one which ought to convince any philosopher 
that what he said was wrong. 

I hold that what Moore says in reply to the philosophical 
statements in our list is in each case perfectly true, and further- 
more, I wish to maintain that what he says is in each case a 
good refutation, a refutation that shows the falsity of the state- 
ment in question. To explain this is the main purpose of my 
paper. 

The essence of Moore’s techmque of refuting philosophical 
statements consists in pointing out that these statements go 
against ordinary Uinguage. We need to consider, first, in what 
way these statements do go against ordinary language; and, 
second, how does it refute a philosophical statement to show 
that It goes against ordinary language? 

When Russell said that what the physiologist sees when he 
looks at a brain is part of his own brain, not part of the brain 
he is examining, he was of course not referring to any particular 
physiologist, but to all physiologists, and not only to all physi- 
ologists, but to every person whomsoever. What he meant to 
imply was that whenever in the past a person has said that he 
sees a tree or a rock or a piece of cheese on the table, what he 
has said was really false; and that whenever in the future any 
person will say that he sees a house or a car or a rabbit, what 
he will say really will be false. All that will ever really be true 
m awy case whatever in which a person says that he sees some- 
thing, will be that he sees a part of his own brain. 

Russell’s statement is a most startling one. Nothing could 
be more paradoxical! And what sort of a statement is it? Did 
Russell mean to imply that whenever in the past any physiolo- 
gist has thought that he was seeing someone else’s brain he has 
been deceived? Suppose that, unknown to the physiologist, a 
section of his cramum had been removed and furthermore there 
was, also unknown to him, an ingenious arrangement of mirrors, 
such that when he tried to look at a brain in front of him, what 
he actually saw was a part of his own brain in his own skull. 
Did Russell mean to say that this is the sort of thing which has 
always happened in the past when a physiologist has tried to 
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examine a brain, and which will always happen in the future? 
If he were making this straight-forward empirical statement, 
then it IS clear that he would have no evidence whatever for it. 
It is not the sort of empirical statement that an intelligent man 
would make. 

No, Russell was not making an empirical statement. In the 
normal sort of circumstances in which a person would ordinarily 
say that he sees the postman, Russell would agree with him as 
to what the particular circumstances of the situation were. 
Russell would not disagree with him about any question of 
empirical fact, yet Russell would still say that what he really 
saw was not the postman, but part of his own brain. It appears 
then that they disagree, not about any empirical facts, but 
about what language shall be used to describe those facts. 
Russell was saying that it is really a mote correct way of sneak- 
ing to say that you see a part of your brain, than to say that 
you see the postman. 

The philosophical statement, “All that one ever sees when 
one looks at a thing is part of one’s brain” may be interpreted 
as meaning, “Whenever one looks at a thing it is really more 
correct language to say that one sees a part of one’s brain, than 
to say that one sees the thing is question.” And Moore’s reply, 
“This desk which both of us see is not a part of my brain,” 
may be interpreted as meaning, “It is correct language to say 
that what we are doing now is seeing a desk, and it is not 
correct language to say that what we are doing now is seeing 
parts of our brains.”® 

When the dispute is seen in this light, then it is perfectly 
clear that Moore is right. We can see that the philosophical 
statement which he is attacking is false, no matter what argu- 
ments may be advanced in favor of it.’^ The “proofs” of it may 

*It must not be assumed that Professor Moore tivould agiee with my inter- 
pretation of the nature of the philosophical paiadoxes, noi with my interpretation 
of the nature of his refutations of those paiadoxes. That Moore does employ such 
refutations anyone knows, who is familial with Ins language and discussions But 
this paper’s analysis of the philosophical paradoxes and of Mooie’s refutations is 
not one tliat Moore has ever suggested. 

’What led Russell to make the statement was Ins being led to the view (i) that 
what we really see aie “percepts ” and (2) that each person’s “peicepts” are 
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be ever so tempting, but we are right in rejecting them as 
false statements without even examining them. For it is obvious 
to us upon the slightest reflection, that a person may wish to 
see the Empire State buildingj and that a way in which we 
might describe in ordinary language, what happened when he 
fulfilled his wish, would be by saying the words ^‘He is now 
seeing the Empire State building for the first time;’’ and 
that we would never accept as a correct description of what 
happened, the words “He is now seeing a part of his brain.” 
What Moore’s reply reminds us of is that situations constantly 
occur which ordinary language allows us to describe by uttering 
sentences of the sort “I see my pen,” “I see a cat,” etc. and 
which it would be outrageously incorrect to describe by saying 
“I see a part of my brain.” It is m this way that Moore’s reply 
constitutes a refutation of the philosophical statement. 

Let us consider the philosophical statement “We do not 
know for certain the truth of any statement about material 
things,” and Moore’s typical sort of reply, “Both of us know 
for certain that there are several chairs in this room, and how 
absurd it would be to suggest that we do not know it, but only 
believe it, and that perhaps it is not the case — ^how absurd it 
would be to say that it is highly probable, but not certain!’’ 
The view that we do not know for certain the truth of any 
statement about material things, and the wider view that we 
do not know for certain the truth of any empirical statement, 
are very popular views among philosophers.* Let us notice 
how sweeping and how paradoxical is the philosopher’s state- 

located in that person’s biain Neither of these statements expresses an empirical 
proposition 

‘Eg, " . all empirical knowledge is probable only ” C I Lewis, Mtnd 
and. the World-Order (1929), 309 

“We have . found reason to doubt external perception, in the full-blooded 
sense in which common-sense accepts it ” Bertiand Russell, Phtlosofhy (19*7) > to 
“ , we can never be completely certain that any given proposition is true. . ” 
Russell, jin Inquiry into Meaning and Ttuth (1940), 16S 

“ no genuine synthetic proposition . . can be absolutely certain ” A. J. 
Ayer, Language, Truth, and Logic (i936)> 

“ . statements about material things are not conclusively verifiable.” Ayer, 

The Foundations of Einftncal Knowledge (1940), *39 
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ment that we never know for certain that any statement about 
material things is true. 

In ordinary life everyone of us has known of particular 
cases in which a person has said that he knew for certain that 
some material-thing statement was true, but that it has turned 
out that he was mistaken. Someone may have said, for example, 
that he knew for certain by the smell that it was carrots that 
were cooking on the stove. But you had just previously lifted 
the cover and seen that it was turnips, not carrots. You are 
able to say, on empncal grounds , that w this 'particular case 
when the person said that he knew for certain that a material- 
thing statement was true, he was mistaken. Or you might have 
known that it was wrong of him to say that he knew for certain 
it was carrots, not because you had lifted the cover and seen 
the turnips, but because you knew from past experience that 
cooking carrots smell like cooking turnips, and so knew that he 
was not entitled to conclude from the smell alone that it was 
certam that it was carrots. It is an empirical fact that sometimes 
when people use statements of the form- “I know for certain 
that p,” where p is a material-thing statement, what they 
say IS false. 

But when the philosopher asserts that we never know for 
certain any material-thing statements, he is not asserting this 
empirical fact. He is asserting that always in the past when a 
person has said “I know for certain that p,” where p is a 
material-thing statement, he has said something false. And he 
is asserting that always in the future when any person says a 
thing of that sort his statement will be false. The philosopher 
says that this is the case no matter what material-thing statement 
is referred to, no matter what the particular circumstances of 
the case, no matter what evidence the person has in his posses- 
sion! If the philosopher’s statement were an empirical state- 
ment, we can see how absurdly unreasonable it would be of 
him to make it — far more unreasonable than it would be of a 
man, who knew nothing about elephants, to say that an elephant 
never drinks more than a gallon of water a day. 

The philosopher does not commit that sort of absurdity, 
because his statement is not an empirical one. The reason he 
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can be so cocksure, and not on empirical grounds, that it 
never has been and never will be right for any person to say 
“I know for certain that p,” where p is a matenal-thmg state- 
ment, is that he regards that form of speech as improper. He 
regards it as improper in just the same way that the sentence 
“I see something which is totally invisible,” is improper. He 
regards it as improper in the sense m which every self- 
contradictory expression is improper. Just as it would never be 
proper for you to describe any experience of yours by saying 
“I see something which is totally invisible,” so the philosopher 
thinks that it would never be proper for you to describe any 
state of affairs by saying “I know for certain that p,” where p 
is a material-thing statement. 

Among the philosophers who maintain that no material- 
thing statement can be certain, Mr. Ayer is one who realizes 
that when he makes this statement he is not making an empirical 
judgment, but is condemning a certain form of expression as 
improper. He says, 

We do indeed verify many such propositions [1 e., propositions which 
imply the existence pf material things] to an extent that makes it highly 
probable that they are true 5 but since the senes of relevant tests, being 
infinite, can never be exhausted, this piobability can never amount to 
logical certainty. . . . 

It must be admitted then that there is a sense in which it is true to say 
that we can never be sure, with regard to any proposition implying the 
existence of a material thing, that we ate not somehow being deceived; 
but at the same time one may object to this statement on the ground 
that it is misleading. It is misleading because it suggests that the state 
of ‘being sure’ is one the attainment of which is conceivable, but unfor- 
tunately not within our power Bitty m fact, the conceftton of such a 
state ts self-contt adictory For in order to be sure, m this sense, that we 
were not being deceived, we should have to have completed an infinite 
series of verifications, and it is an analytic proposition that one cannot 
run through all the members of an infinite senes. , . . Accordingly, what 
we should say, if we wish to avoid misunderstanding, is not that we 
can never be certain that any of the propositions m which we express 
our perceptual judgments are true, but lather that the notion of certainty 
does not apply to propositions of this Imd. It applies to the a pmri proposi- 
tions of logic and mathematics, and the fact that it does apply to them 
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IS an essential maik of distinction between them and empiiical proposi- 
tions. “ 

The reason, then, that Ayer is so confident that it never has 
been and never will be right for anyone to say of a material- 
thing statement that he knows it for certain, is that he thinks 
It is self-contradictory to say that a matenal-thing statement is 
known for certain. He thinks that the phrase “known for 
certain” is properly applied only to a ft ion statements, and 
not to empirical statements. The philosophical statement “We 
do not know for certain the truth of any matenal-thing state- 
ment,” is a misleading way of expressing the proposition. 
“The phrase 'known for certain’ is not properly applied to 
material-thing statements.” Now Moore’s reply, “Both of us 
know for certain that there are several chairs in this room, and 
how absurd it would be to suggest that we do not know it, but 
only believe it, or that it is highly probable but not really 
certain'” is a misleading way of saying “It is a proper way of 
speaking to say that we know for certain that there are several 
chairs in this room, and it would be an improper way of speaking 
to say that we only believe it, or that it is only highly probable' ” 
Both the philosophical statement and Moore’s reply to it are 
disguised linguistic statements. 

In this as in all the other cases Moore is right. What his 
reply does is to give us a paradigm of absolute certainty, just 
as in the case previously discussed his reply gave us a paradigm 
of seeing something not a part of one’s brain. What his reply 
does is to appeal to our language-sense; to make us feel how 
queer and wrong it would be to say, when we sat in a room 
seeing and touching chairs, that we believed there were chairs 
but did not know it for certain, or that it was only highly 
probable that there were chairs Just as in the previous case his 
reply made us feel how perfectly proper it is in certain cases to 
say that one sees a desk or a pen, and how grossly improper it 
would be in such cases to say that one sees a part of one’s brain. 
Moore’s reply reminds us of the fact that if a child who was 
learning the language were to say, in a situation where we were 

“A. J Ayer, The Foundations of Empirical Knowledge, 44-45 My italics. 
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sitting in a room with chairs about, that it was “highly probable” 
that there were chairs there, we should smile, and correct his 
language. It reminds us of such facts as this* — ^that if we were 
driving at a rapid speed past some plants in a cultivated field, 
it might be proper to say “It’s highly probable that they are 
tomato plants, although we can’t tell for certain,” but if we 
had ourselves planted the seeds, hoed and watered them, and 
watched them grow, and finally gathered the ripe tomatoes 
off them, then to say the same thing would, to use John 
Wisdom’s phrase, “raise a titter.” By reminding us of how 
we ordinarily use the expressions “know for certain” and 
“highly probable,” Moore’s reply constitutes a refutation of 
the philosophical statement that we can never have certain 
knowledge of material-thing statements It reminds us that 
there is an ordinary use of the phrase “know for certain” in 
which it is applied to empirical statements j and so shows us 
that Ayer is wrong when he says that “The notion of certainty 
does not apply to propositions of ths kind.” 

Indeed the notion of logical certainty does not apply to 
empirical statements. The mark of a logically certain proposi- 
tion, 1 e., an a frton proposition, is that the negative of it is 
self-contradictory. Any proposition which has this character we 
do not call an empirical statement. One of the mam sources of 
the philosophical statement, “We can’t ever know for certain 
the truth of any empirical statement,” has been the desire to 
point out that empirical statements do not have logical certainty. 
But this truism has been expressed m a false way. The truth is, 
not that the phrase “I know for certain” has no proper applica- 
tion to empirical Statements, but that the sense which it has in 
its application to empirical statements is diferent from the sense 
which It has in its application to a priori statements Moore’s 
refutation consists simply in pointing out that it has an applica- 
tion to empirical statements. 


II 

It may be objected. “Ordinary men are ignorant, mis- 
informed, and therefore frequently mistaken. Ordinary Ian- 
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guage IS the language of ordinary men. You talk as if the fact 
that a certain phrase is used m ordinary language implies that, 
when people use that phrase, what they say is true. You talk 
as if the fact that people say ‘I know for certain that p,’ where 
p is a material-thmg statement, implies that they do know for 
certain. But this is ridiculous I At one time everyone said that 
the earth was flat, when it was actually round. Everyone was 
mistaken, and there is no reason why in these philosophical 
cases the philosophers should not be right and everyone else 
wrong.” 

In order to answer this objection, we need to consider that 
there are two ways in which a person may be wrong when he 
makes an empirical statement. First, he may be making a mis- 
take as to what the empirical facts are. Second, he may know 
all right what the empirical facts are, but may use the wrong 
language to describe those facts. We might call the first “being 
mistaken about the facts,” and the second “using incorrect 
language” or “using improper language” or “using wrong 
language.” 

It is true that at one time everyone said that the earth was 
flat, and what everyone said was wrong. Everyone believed 
that if you got into a ship and sailed west you would finally 
come to the edge and fall off. They did not believe that if you 
kept on sailing west you would come back to where you started 
from. When they said that the earth was flat, they were wrong. 
The way in which their statement was wrong was that they were 
making a mistake about the facts, not that they were using 
incorrect language, they were using perfectly correct language 
to describe what they thought to be the case In the sense in 
which they said what was wrong, it is perfectly possible for 
everyone to say what is wrong. 

Now suppose a case where two people agree as to what the 
empirical facts are, and yet disagree in their statements. For 
example, two people are looking at an animal, they have a 
clear, close-up view of it. Their descriptions of the animal are 
in perfect agreement. Yet one of them says it is a fox, the 
other says it is a wolf Their disagreement could be called 
linguistic. There is, of course, a right and a wrong with respect 
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to linguistic disagreements. One or the other, or both of them, 
IS using incorrect language. 

Now suppose that there were a case like the one preceding 
with this exception: that the one who says it is a wolf, not 
only agrees with the other man as to what the characteristics 
of the animal are, but furthermore agtees that that sort of 
animal ts ordinarily called a fox. If he were to continue to 
insist that it is a wolf, we can see how absurd would be his 
position. He would be saying that, although the other man 
was using an expression to describe a certain situation which 
was the expression ordinarily employed to describe that sort of 
situation, nevertheless the other man was using incorrect lan- 
guage. What makes his statement absurd is that ordinary 
language is correct language. 

The authors of the philosophical paradoxes commit this 
very absurdity, though in a subtle and disguised way. When 
the philosopher says that we never really perceive material 
things, since all that we really perceive are sense-data and 
sense-data are not material things nor parts of material things, 
he does not disagree with the ordmary man about any question 
of empirical fact. Compare his case with the case of two men 
who are proceeding along a road. One of them says that he 
sees trees in the distance, the other says that it is not true that 
he sees trees — ^that it is really a mirage he sees. Now this is a 
genuine dispute as to what the facts are, and this dispute could 
be settled by their going further along the road, to the place 
where the trees are thought to be. 

But the philosopher who says that the ordinary person is 
mistaken when he says that he sees the cat in a tree, does not 
mean that he sees a squirrel rather than a cat, does not mean 
that It is a mirage j does not mean that it is an hallucination. 
He will agree that the facts of the situation are what we 
should ordinarily describe by the expression ‘‘seeing a cat in a 
tree.” Nevertheless, he says that the man does not really see a 
cat} he sees only some sense-data of a cat. Now if it gives the 
philosopher pleasure always to substitute the expression “I see 
some sense-data of my wife,” for the expression “I see my 
wife,” etc., then he is at liberty thus to express himself, P'0- 
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xni'mg he warns people beforehand so that they will understand 
him. But when he says that the man does not really see a cat, 
he commits a great absurdity} for he implies that a person can 
use an expression to describe a certain state of affairs, which is 
the expression ordinarily used to describe just such a state of 
affairs, and yet be using incorrect language 

One thing which has led philosophers to attack ordinary 
language, has been their supposing that certain expressions of 
ordinary language are self-contradictory,^“ Some philosophers 
have thought that any assertion of the existence of a material 
thing, e.g., “There’s a chair in the corner,” is self-contradictory. 
Some have thought that any assertion of the perception of a 
material thing, e.g., “I see a fly on the celling,” is self-contra- 
dictory. Some have thought that any assertion of the existence 
of an unperceived material thing, e.g , “The house burned 
down, when no one was around,” is self-contradictory. Some 
have seemed to think that statements describing spatial rela- 
tions, e g., “The stove is to the left of the icebox,” are self- 
contradictory. 

Some have seemed to think that statements describing tem- 
poral relations, e.g., “Charles came later than the others, but 
befoie the doors were closed,” are self-contradictory. Some 
philosophers think that it is self-contradictory to assert that an 
empirical statement is known for certain, e.g, “I know for 
certain that the tank is half-full.” 

The assumption underlying all of these theories is that an 
ordinary expression can be self-contradictory. This assumption 
seems to me to be false. By an “ordinary expression” I mean 
an expression which has an ordinary use, i.e., which is ordinarily 
used to describe a certain sort of situation. By this I do not 
mean that the expression need be one which is frequently used 
It need only be an expression which imuld be used to describe 
situations of a certain sort, if situations of that sort were to exist, 
or were believed to exist. To be an ordinary expression it must 

“I think that this is leally buhind all .itlaiks upon oulin.uy hiiijiuaffu. For 
how could .1 philosopht'i hold, on non-empiiical g'l'ornuLs, tluit the usinj' of a 
ccitain expiubMon will aln.\}ays pioclucc a faho staiemL'nl'j unless he held that the 
expicssion is self-contiadictoiy? 
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have a commonly accepted use, Jt need not be the case that it is 
ever used. All of the above statements, which various philoso- 
phers have thought were self-contradictory, are ordinary ex- 
pressions in this sense. 

The reason that no ordinary expression is self-contradictory, 
is that a self-contradictoiy expression is an expression which 
would never be used to describe any sort of situation. It does 
not have a descriptive usage. An ordinary expression is an 
expression which would be used to describe a certain sort of 
situation} and since it would be used to describe a certain sort of 
situation, it does describe that sort of situation. A self-contra- 
dictory expression, on the contrary, describes nothing. It is 
possible, of course, to construct out of ordinal y expressions an 
expression which is self-contradictory. But the expression so 
constructed is not itself an ordinary expression — i.e., not an 
expression which has a desadptive use. 

The proposition that no ordinary expression is self-contra- 
dictory 18 a tautology, but perhaps an illuminating one. We do 
not call an expression which has a descriptive use a self- 
contradictory expression. For example, the expression “It is and 
it isn’t” looks like a self-contradictory expression. But it has a 
descriptive use. If, for example, a very light mist is falling — 
so light that it would not be quite correct to say that it was 
raining, yet heavy enough to make it not quite correct to say 
that it was not raining — and someone, asking for information, 
asked whether it was raining, we might reply “Well, it is and 
It isn’t.” We should not say that the phrase, used in this con- 
nection, is self-contiadictory. 

The point is that, even if an expression has the appeal ance 
of being self-contradictory, we do not call it self-contradictory, 
providing it has a use. Nor do we say of awy expression which 
is used to describe or refer to a certain state of affairs that 
in that use it is self-contradictory. It follows that no ordinary 
expression is, in any ordinary use of that expression, self- 
contradictory. Whenever a philosopher claims that an ordinary 
expression is self-contradictory, he has misinterpreted the mean- 
ing of that ordinary expression. 

A philosophical paradox asserts that, whenever a person uses 
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a certain expression, what he says is false. This could be either 
because the soil of situation described by the expression never 
does, 'in fad, occur, or because the expression is self-contradic- 
tory. Now the point of replying to the philosophical statement, 
by showing that the expicssion in question docs have a descrip- 
tive use in ordinary language, is to prove, first, that the expres- 
sion is not self-contradictory; and, second, that therefore the 
only ground for maintaining that when people use the expres- 
sion what they say is always false, will have to be the claim, 
that on the basis of empnual evideme it is known that the 
sort of situation described by the expression never has occurred 
and never will occur. But it is abundantly clear that the 
philosopher offers no empirical evidence for his paradox. 

The objection set down at the beginning of this section con- 
tains the claim that it does not follow from the fact that a 
certain expression is used in ordinary language that, on any 
occasion when people use that expression, what they say is true. 
It does not follow for example, from the fact that the expression 
“to the left of” is an ordinary expression, that anything ever 
is to the left of another thing It docs not follow from the fact 
that the expression “it is certain that” is an ordinary expression 
applied to empirical statements, that any empirical statements 
ever are certain. Let us, next, consider this question. 

The expression “There’s a ghost” has a descriptive use. It is, 
in my sense of the phrase, an ordinary expression; and it does 
not follow from the fact that it is an ordinary expression that 
there ever have been any ghosts. But it is important to note 
that people can learn the meaning of the woid “ghost” without 
actually seeing any ghosts. That is, the meaning of the word 
“ghost” can be explained to them in terms of the meanings of 
words which they already know. It seems to me that there is an 
enormous difference in this respect between the learning of the 
word “ghost” and the learning of expressions like “earlier,” 
“later,” “to the left of,” “behind,” “above,” “material things,” 
“it is possible that,” “it is certain that.” The difference is that, 
whereas you can teach a person the meaning of the word 
“ghost” without showing him an instance of the true application 
of that Word, you cannot teach a person the meaning of these 
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other expressions without showing him instances of the true 
application of those expressions. People could not have learned 
the meaning of the expressions “to the left of,” or “above,” 
unless they had actually been shown instances of one thing 
being to the left of another, and one thing being above another. 
In short, they could not have learned the meanings of expres- 
sions which describe spatial relations without having been 
acquainted with some instances of spatial relations Likewise, 
people could not have learned the use of expressions describing 
temporal relations, like “earlier” and “later,” unless they had 
been shown examples of things standing in these temporal rela- 
tions. Nor could people have learned the difference between 
“seeing a material thing,” and “seeing an after-image” or 
“having an hallucination,” unless they had actually been 
acquainted with cases of seeing a material thing. And people 
could not have learned the meaning of “it is probable that,” as 
applied to empirical statements, and of “it is certain that,” 
as applied to empirical statements, unless they had been shown 
cases of empirical probability and cases of empirical certainty, 
and had seen the difference or differences between them. 

In the case of all expressions the meanings of which must be 
shown and cannot be expldned, as can the meaning of “ghost,” 
it follows, from the fact that they are ordinary expressions in 
the language, that there have been many situations of the kind 
which they describe j otherwise so many people could not have 
learned the correct use of those expressions. Whenever a philo- 
sophical paradox asserts, therefore, with regard to such an 
expression, that always when that expression is used the use of 
it produces a false statement, then to prove that the expression 
is an ordinary expression is completely to refute the paradox. 

Ill 

An empirical statement can be paradoxical and not be false. 
A philosophical statement cannot be paradoxical and not be 
false. This is because they are paradoxical in totally different 
Ways, If an empirical statement is paradoxical, that is because 
it asserts the existence of empirical facts which everyone or 
almost everyone believed to be incompatible with the existence 
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of other well-established empirical facts. But if a philosophical 
statement is paradoxical, that is because it asserts the impro- 
priety of an ordinal y form of speech It is possible for everyone 
to be mistaken about certain matters of empirical fact. That is 
why an empirical statement can be paradoxical and yet true. 
But it is not possible foi an ordinary form of speech to be 
improper. That is to say, ordinary language is correct lan- 
guage. 

When a philosopher says, for example, that all empirical 
statements are hypotheses,” or that a puori statements are 
really rules of grammar, Moore at once attacks. He attacks 
because he is sensitive to the violations of ordinal y language 
which are implicit in such statements. “ ‘49 minus 2,2 equals 27’ 
a lule of granmm? ‘Napoleon was defeated at Waterloo’ an 
hyfotheus? What an absurd way of talking I” Moore’s attacks 
bring home to us that our ordinary use of the expressions “rule 
of giammar” and “hypothesis” is very dilTerent from that 
suggested by the philosophical statements. II a child learning 
the language were to call “49 minus 22 equals 27” a rule of 
grd'iiiiiiiir, or “Napoleon was defeated at Waterloo” an hypoth- 
esis, we should cotreu him. We should say that such language 
is not a proper way of speaking. 

The reason that the philosopher makes his paradoxical state- 
ment that all empirical propositions are hypotheses, is that he 
IS impressed by and wishes to emphasize a certain similarity 
betwen the empirical statements which we should ordinarily 
call hypotheses and the empirical statements which we should 
ordinarily call, not hypotheses but absolutely certain truths. 
The similarity between the empirical proposition the truth of 
which we say is not perfectly established, but which we will 
assume in order to use it as a working hypothesis, and the 
empirical proposition the truth of which we say is absolutely 
certain, is that neither of them possesses logical certainty. 

“ “Empiiical staloinL'nls are one and all hypolhesci. . , Ayci, Laitfriiagr, 
Ttuth and Logic, 132, 

do not know that r^fret/y this suitonu'iu has ovci been made in print, but 
U has been made in disetishions in Caiiibiidge, Kng'land. 
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That IS, neither of them has a sclf-contradictoiy negative. The 
falsehood of the absolutely certain empirical proposition, as 
well as of the hypothesis, is a logical possibility. The philoso- 
pher, wishing to emphasize this similarity, does so by saying 
that all empirical statements are really hypotheses. Likewise, 
one of the mam sources of the paradoxical statement that no 
empirical statements ever have absolute certainty but at most 
high probability, lies, as we have said, in the desire to stress 
this same similarity This linguistic device of speaking para- 
doxically, which the philosopher adopts in order to stress a 
similarity, does of course ignore the ^^similarities It ignores 
the dissimilarities, which justify the distinction made in ordinary 
language, between absolutely certain empirical propositions and 
empirical propositions which are only hypotheses or have only 
high probability. 

Let us consider another example of the philosophical pro- 
cedure of employing a paradox in order to emphasize a simi- 
larity or a difference. Philosophers have sometimes made the 
statement “All words are vague.” It is the desire to emphasize 
a similarity between words with vague meanings and words 
with clear meanings which has tempted the philosophers to 
utter this paradox. The meaning of a word is vague, if it is 
the case that in a large number of situations where the question 
is raised as to whether the word applies or not, people who 
know the use of the word and who know all the facts of the 
situations are undecided as to whether the word does apply or 
not, or disagree among themselves without being able to come 
to any consensus of opinion. Let us call such situations “un- 
decidable cases.” A word is vague, then, if with regard to the 
question of its application there is a large number of undecidable 
cases. But even with respect to the words which we should 
ordinarily say have clear meanings, it is possible to produce 
undecidable cases. The only diEerence between the clear words 
and the vague ones is that with respect to the former the 
number of undecidable cases is relatively smaller. But then, 
says the philosopher, the difference between a large number of 
undecidable cases and a small number is only a difference of 
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degree f He is, therefore, tempted to say that all words are 
really vague. But, we might ask, why should not the use of 
the words “vague” and “clear,” in ordmai-y language, simply 
serve to call attention to those differences of degree? 

Similarly, a philosophizing biologist, finding it impossible 
to draw a sharp line separating the characteristics of inanimate 
things from the characteristics of animate things, may be 
tempted to proclaim that all matter is really animate. What 
he says is philosophical, paradoxical, and false. For it consti- 
tutes an offense against ordinary language, in the learning of 
which we learn to call things like fish and fowl animate, and 
things like rocks and tables inanimate. 

Certain words of our language operate in pairs, e.g., “large” 
and “small,” “animate” and “inanimate,” “vague” and “clear,” 
“certain” and “probable.” In their use in ordinary language a 
member of a pair requires its opposite — tor animate is con- 
trasted with inanimate, piobability with certainty, vagueness 
with clearness. Now there are certain features about the criteria 
for the use of the words in these pairs which tempt philosophers 
to wish to remove from use one member of the paii . When the 
philosopher says that all words arc really vague, he is pro- 
posing that we never apply the word “clear” anymore, i.e., 
proposing that we abolish its use. 

But suppose that we did change our language in such a way 
that we made the pliilosophical statements true — that is, made 
it true that it was no longer correct to call any material thing 
inanimate, no longer correct to call any empirical statement 
certain, no longer correct to say of any word that its meaning 
is clear. Would this be an improvement? 

It is important to see that by such a move we should have 
gained nothing whatever. The word in our revised language 
would have to do double duty. The word “vague” would have 
to perform the function previously performed by two words, 
“vague” and “clear.” But it could not perform this function. 
For it was essential to the meaning of the word “vague,” in 
its previous use, that vagueness was contrasted with clearness. 
In the revised language vagueness could be contrasted with 
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nothing. The word “vague” would simply be dropped as a 
useless word. And we should be compelled to adopt into the 
revised language a new pair of words with which to express 
the same distinctions formerly expressed by the words *‘clear” 
and “vague.” The revision of our language would have accom- 
plished nothing. 

The paradoxical statements of the philosophers are pro- 
duced, we have suggested, by their desire to emphasize simi- 
larities or differences between the criteria for the use of certain 
words. For example, the statement that no empirical proposi- 
tions are certain arises from the desire to stress the similarity 
between the criteria for applying the phrases “absolutely 
certain” and “highly probable” to empirical piopositionsj and 
also from the desire to stress the difference between the criteria 
for applying “certain” to empirical statements, and for applying 
it to a friort statements. The desire to stress various similarities 
and differences tempts the philosophers to make their para- 
doxes. 

The reason I have talked so much about the nature of 
paradoxical philosophical statements and the temptations which 
produce them, is to throw light on Moore’s r61e as a philoso- 
pher. A striking thing about Moore is that he never succumbs 
to such temptations. On the contrary, he takes his stand upon 
ordinary language and defends it against every attack, against 
every paradox. The philosophizing of most of the more im- 
portant philosophers has consisted in their more or less subtly 
repudiating orinary language. Moore’s philosophizing has 
consisted mostly in his refuting the repudiators of ordinary 
language. 

The role which Moore, the Great Refuter, has played in 
the history of philosophy has been mainly a destructive one. 
(His most important constructive theory, the theory that good 
is a simple indefinable quality like yellow, was itself a natural 
outcome of his own destructive treatment of innumerable 
attempts to define “good.”) To realize how much of philosophy 
consists of attacks on ordinary language, on common sense, and 
to see that ordinary language must be right, is to see the 
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importance and the justification of Moore’s destructive func- 
tion in philosophy. 

It might be asked. “You say that the philosopher’s paradox 
arises from his desire to stress a similarity or a difference in 
the criteria for the use of certain expressions. But if the 
similarity or the difference docs really exist, and if all that his 
philosophical statement does is to call attention to it, why not 
let him have his paradox? What harm is there in it?” The 
answer is that if that were the whole of the mattei , then there 
would be no harm m it. But what invariably happens is that 
the philosopher is misled by the form of his philosophical state- 
ment into imagining that it is an empirical statement. “There is 
no certainty about empirical matters” is so very much like 
“there is no certainty about the future of the present genera- 
tion.” “What one really secs when one looks at a thing is a 
part of one’s brain” is so very like “What really happens when 
one secs a thing is that light lays from it strike the letina.” 
Misled by the similarity in appearance of these two soits of 
statements, and knowing that the paradoxicalness of empirical 
statements is no objection to their being true, the philosopher 
imagines that his paradox is really true — that common sense 
is really wrong in supposing that empirical matters are ever 
certain, that any words ever have clear meanings, that any- 
thing other than a part of one’s brain is ever seen, that any- 
thing ever does happen later or earlier than something else, 
and so on. 

When the philosopher supposes that his paradox is literally 
true, it is salutary to refute him. The fact that the authors of 
the paradoxes nearly always fancy themselves to be right and 
common sense to be wrong, and that they then need to have it 
proved to them that their statements are false, explains Moore’s 
great importance in philosophy. No one can rival Moore as a 
refuter because no one has so keen a nose for paradoxes. Moore’s 
extraordinarily powerful language-sense enables him to detect 
the most subtle violations of ordinary language. 

Two things may be said against Moore’s method of refuta- 
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tion.” In the first place, it often fails to convince the author 
of the paradox that he is wrong If, for example, the paradox 
is, that no one ever knows for certain that any other person is 
having sensations, feelings, experiences, and Moore replies 
“On the contrary, I know that you now see and hear me,” it is 
likely that the man who made the paradox will not feel 
refuted. This is largely because Moore’s reply fails to bring 
out the linguistic, non-empirical nature of the paradox. It 
sounds as if he were opposing one empirical proposition with 
another, contradictory, empirical proposition. His reply does 
not make it clear that what the paradox does is to attack an 
ordinary form of speech as an incorrect form of speech, without 
disagreeing as to what the emptical facts are^ on any occasion 
on which that ordinary form of speech is used. 

In the second place, Moore’s style of refutation does not get 
at the sources of the philosophical troubles which produce the 
paradoxes. Even if it shows the philosopher that his paradox 
is false, it only leaves him dissatisfied. It does not explain to 
him what it was that made him want to attack ordinary lan- 
guage. And it does not remove the temptation to attack ordi- 
nary language by showing how fruitless that attack is In short, 
even if Moore does succeed in making the philosopher feel 
refuted, he does not succeed in curing the philosophical puzzle- 
ment which caused the philosopher to make the paradox which 
needs to be refuted. 

Although Moore’s philosophical method is an incomplete 
method, it is the essential first step in a complete method. The 
way to treat a philosophical paradox is first of all to resist it, 
to prove it false. Because, if the philosopher is pleased with his 
paradox, fancies it to be true, then you can do nothing with 
him. It is only when he is dissatisfied with his paradox, feels 
refuted, that it is possible to clear up for him the philosophical 
problem of which his paradox is a manifestation. 

However, to say that Moore’s technique of refutation is the 
essential first step in the complete philosophical method does 

” Tins must bo taken as qualifying' my picvious statement that Moore’s lefu- 
tations arc good ones. 
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not adequately describe the impoitancc of the part he has 
played in the history of philosophy. Moore’s great historical 
role consists in the fact that he has been perhaps the first 
philosopher to sense that any philosophical statement which 
violates ordinary language is false, and consistently to defend 
ordinary language against its philosophical violators. 

Norman Malcolm 
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MOORE’S PARADOX 

I T has frequently happened that philosophers have held 
seriously views which seem to go completely counter to 
ever so many beliefs of common sense.* Different philosophers 
have said, with the assured air of stating incontrovertible fac t, 
that 

(i) Physical objects exist only while being perceived, 

(2) Material bodies are unreal, 

(3) Time is unreal, 

(4) Space is unreal j 

(5) No one can know with certainty that any other person 
exists. 

These theories, and many others like them, appear to be 
about matters of fact, open to establishment or disestablishment 
by observation and experimentation. In this respect they re- 
semble propositions found in ordinary science text-books, e g., 
the proposition, which parallels (i), that mercury exists in a 
solid state only at a temperature less than 38.86 degrees below 
zero Fahrenheit, or the proposition, which parallels (5), that 
human beings cannot hear sounds of high pitch readily audible 
to dogs. And by backing these theories with proof philosophers 
give the impression of destroying the most assured beliefs of 
ordinary life, of being like scientists who demonstrate facts, e.g., 
that the speed with which an object falls does not depend upon 
Its weight, which reduce some of our strongest convictions to 
mere superstitions. All these philosophical theories have this in 
common, that from each of them it seems to follow that no 
propositions of very large classes of propositions of ordinary 
discourse are ever truej and some of these propositions each of 
us, ordinary people as well as scientists, should unhesitatingly 
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say we know to be true. Prom (i), namely, that physical objects 
exist only while being perceived, the shocking consequence 
seems to follow that every proposition asserting the existence of 
an object which happens not to be perceived by anyone, e.g., the 
film inside my camera, is always false. Prom the view (2) that 
material bodies are unreal the equally shocking consequence 
seems to follow that every proposition stating the existence of 
material objects, e.g., the proposition that I have a pen right 
now in ray hand or the proposition that I have a hand, is always 
false. And the views (3), (4), and (5) appear to have similar 
consequences with regard to all propositions of the classes of 
temporal propositions, spatial propositions, and propositions 
about our knowledge of other selves, namely, that none of them 
is ever true. 

These views and many others in philosophy should conse- 
quently be cause for serious concern, since so much of what we 
take as absolutely unciuestionable, not only in ordinary life but 
in scientific investigation, is apparently brought into question. 
Professor Moore has taken this as a cause for concern, making 
it one of his main objects to combat such views and to defend 
Common Sense against their consequences. Against them he has 
maintained that many propositions of the classes which, accord- 
ing to these views, never contain true propositions are often true; 
i.e., that there are many true temporal and spatial propositions, 
many true propositions stating the existence of unpcrceived 
physical objects, many true propositions with regard to our 
knowledge of other selves. In proof of this, and consequently 
in refutation of these views, he has contended that ho knows, 
and similarly for everyone else, that; 

Tlieie exists at piesent a living human body, which is my body. This 
body was born at a certain time in the past, and has existed continuously 
ever since . . . and, at eveiy moment since it was boin, there have also 
existed many other things, having shape and size in three dimensions (in 
the same familiar sense in which it has), horn which it has been at 
various distances (in the familiar sense in whicli it is now at a dist.ance 
both from that mantel-piece and from that book-case, and at a greater 
distance from the book-case than it is fiom the mantel-piece). . . . And, 
just as my body has been the body of a human being, namely myself 
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. . so, m the case of very many of the other human bodies which have 
lived upon the earth, each has been the body of a different human 
being. . 

It is plain that an important part of what Moore does in at- 
tempting to refute philosophical theories from which it follows, 
or at any rate seems to follow, that no propositions of certain 
classes of propositions expressed in ordinary discourse are ever 
true, is to refer to plain matters of fact which it would simply be 
a fai'ce to deny. Thus, for example, against the views that space 
and time are unreal he cites such facts as those to the efFect that 
he was “born at a certain time in the past” and that he has a 
body. Obviously, similar facts hold for anyone who ever held 
that space and time are unreal, and are, furthermore, perfectly 
well known by those who hold these views. A peculiar feature of 
such views, which immediately becomes evident from Moore’s 
refutations, is that phenomena of the sort the existence of which 
they deny are so plainly before all our noses that it is startling 
to have them referred to in refutation of important philosophical 
views. This is w hat Moore often d oes, he c alls attention to fa cts 
whic h make impo rtant philo sophic al vi ews lo ok ridiculous. 
The strange thing, if we stop to think of it, is not that anyone 
who has been taken in by these views has overlooked what is so 
obvious, but that he should have accepted or even been troubled 
by views which go against what he has not overlooked. It leads 
us, furthermore, to wonder what could ever have made anyone 
formulate them. 

Demonstrations of the sort Moore uses against them would, 
in ordinary life as well as in saence, be absolutely conclusive, 
to see which requires no special training. They are of the form 
“a is a fact, theory T is logically inconsistent with aj therefore 
T is false.” In ordinary life, as well as in science, we give ufi 
theories which are logically inconsistent with facts which we 
know. In philosophy, however, as Moore has pointed out, this 
frequently does not happen. In connection with philosophical 
theories which seem obviously inconsistent with innumerable 

‘“A Defence of Common Sense,” Coiuemformy British Fhiloso'tlty, v. II, 
X94-S* 
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propositions expressed, or implied, in scientific and ordinary 
discouise, Moore has tormulated what is one of the most im- 
portant paradoxes in philosophy. He has pointed out that phi- 
losophers . . have been able to hold sincerely, as part of their 
philosophical creed, propositions inconsistent with what they 
themselves knew to be tiue, and . . , this has really frequently 
happened.”^ This is an astonishing paradox, and by expressing 
it Moore biings to sharp focus a discontent with philosophy 
which ever so many people have felt but have never been able 
to express in any clear way. It may be recalled that Professor 
Broad, for example, felt it necessary to defend philosophy 
against the vague charge that it is “moonshine.”'' Moore’s refu- 
tations show that a great deal of philosophy is “moonshine” 
of some so}t They bring out a likeness between many philo- 
sophical views and grotesque fiction, a likeness between them 
and stories like that of the hunter whose reply to the question 
as to how he escaped ftom wild beasts which had completely 
surrounded him, was, “I didn’t escape j they ate me up,” Moore’s 
paradox makes this likeness even strongei ; but, what is perhaps 
more important, it brings out a marked difference between 
them: the difference, namely, that philosophers who express 
views inconsistent with what they know nevertheless hold those 
views sincerely. It thus sobeis us and addresses our attention to 
the problem as to what makes this 'possible. This, it seems to me, 
is the red problem • to see what it is about the nature of the views 
and the arguments used in their support that makes it possible 
for philosophers to hold them in the face of plain matter of fact, 
with which, as seems to be the case, the views arc inconsistent. 
And in this paper it is my purpose to consider this problem. 

If the refutations Moore formulates are looked at in conjunc- 
tion with his paradox a fact appears which may seem as surpris- 
ing as the views against which they arc brought. Moore attempts 
to confute philosophers by calling attention to facts of a sort 
which, according to his paradox, they already know and there- 
fore have not overlooked or ignored. Now, we may say that a 

’ Ih'nl.) Z03. 

"C. 'D. BioacI, Scientific Thought, ii. 
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necessaiy condition which a fact a must satisfy in order to 
establish the falsity of a proposed theory T is that a person who 
holds T will give it up on getting to know a, given both that the 
person holding T is sincere and also that the inconsistency be- 
tween a and T is absolutely obvious, requiring no process of 
ratiocination in addition to looking at both in juxtaposition. 
Facts of the sort Moore directs attention to in attempting to 
confute certain philosophers are, if inconsistent with their 
theories, obvtously inconsistent with them, nothing, for ex- 
ample, could be more obvious than the inconsistency, if there is 
one, between a fact of the form “I have a body” and the view 
that there are no material bodies. In spite of such facts being 
perfectly well known by them, philosophers nevertheless peisist 
in holding their views. That is, knowing such facts does not make 
them give u-p their views, and the only conclusion possible, it 
seems to me, is that such facts are not inconsistent with their 
views, however incomprehensible this may seem. Thus, as I 
shall try to show, Moore’s paradox, according to which they do 
know such facts, leads to the conclusion that his “refutations” 
are not refutations. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that conflicting atti- 
tudes on the part of Moore himself can be detected, that his 
attitude toward his own refutations is ambiguous. The sort of 
facts to which he refers in demonstrating the falsity of philo- 
sophical views like (i)-(5) creates the impression that the views 
are so patently false as to make it completely unaccountable how 
anyone could ever hold them. And one can only gather that his 
attitude regarding them is that they are not worthy of serious 
concern. He has, as a matter of fact, given expression to this 
attitude: 

This, aftei all, you know, really is a finger there is no doubt about if 
I know It, and you all know it. . . The questions whether we do ever 
know such things as these, and whethei there aie any material things, 
seem to me, theiefore, to be questions which theie ts no need to take 
seriously' they are questions which it is quite easy to answei, with cer- 
tainty, in the afliimative.*'' 

*PhUosofhkal Studies, “Some Judgments of Perception,” az8, Italics iny own. 
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Moore does, however, take such questions quite seriously, 
he has written and continues to write on them/' In spite of his 
contention that “they are questions which it is quite easy to 
answer, with certainty, in the affirmative” he has thought an- 
sweis in the negative, i.c., views such as that time is unieal and 
that material bodies are unreal, to be sufficiently important to 
defend Common Sense against them. This, it seems to me, 
reasonably leads to the supposition that he grants them an im- 
portance which is precluded by the attitude evinced by his refu- 
tations, His constant concern to refute them shows his attitude 
to be that they are important. If, consequently, this concern is 
taken seriously, as it should be, it must be concluded that his 
attitude with regard to his refutations is ambiguous. It must be 
supposed that he himself, in a concealed way, is uneasy as to 
whether his “refutations” arc refutations. 

In this essay I wish to show that liis “refutations” are not 
refutations, and also, more generally, that the views the falsity 
of which they arc designed to establish, have no 1 efutations. I 
wish to show how his paradox together with his refutations 
throw light on the nature of the views, so that it can be seen 
that those views have no refutations. 

Moore is unquestionably right in saying that philosophers 
know facts of the sort he uses to confute them, e.g., facts to the 
effect that they were born at a certain time in the past, have 
bodies, own things which at various times are peiceived by no 
one. In case it is thought that what Moore says is doubtful, a 
good way to test a person who makes academic assertions which 
are inconsistent with what we think he knows all along is to 
observe how he acts in relevant situations. We take as a criterion 
of a person’s knowledge with regard to various matters of fact, 
not only his academic claims, but also his behavior in the pies- 
ence of such facts; and if his behavior is and continues to be 
incompatible with his claims, we discount them as just talk 
and accept his behavior as indicative of what he u'dly knows. 
For example, if an entirely competent and honest doctor were 

Cf. his “Proof of .in External Wotlil,” Ainuiiil Philo8o|ihiciil Lcctuic, 
Ilemiette HeUz Trust, P/ot. Bm, Acad,, Vol. XXV (1939). 
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persistently to say that no disease is incurable, and nevertheless 
continued to treat cases, say, of leprosy the way other competent 
doctors treat them, as cases of a disease which cannot, as yet at 
any rate, be cured, we should reject what he says, regardless of 
his sincerity, as puzzling talk and be perfectly certain that he 
knows that leprosy is an incurable disease. 

The views with regard to space, time, material bodies, etc., 
against which Moore defends Common Sense, give rise to the 
idea that ordinary behavior is inappropriate to reality; and that 
if people only knew better they would change their behavior 
to suit the facts — this would seem to be the practical consequence 
of establishing such views. It is consequently to be expected that 
philosophers who hold such views will act differently. It is to be 
expected that philosophers who hold that no one can know with 
certainty that any other person exists will greet their friends 
with at least some hesitance, with the mental aside, “For all I 
know, this may be nothing but a subjective show; after all, I 
don’t really know that other people exist.” The idea of travel- 
ling in trains should immediately bring up a picture of certain 
disaster in the mind of anyone who held that physical objects 
exist only while being perceived, because “ a railway train would 
only have wheels when it is not going, since, while it is going, 
the passengers cannot see them.”'’ When one considers how 
people would behave if the conductor were suddenly to shout 
that the train, in which they were going at sixty miles an hour, 
no longer had its wheels, it might well be expected that some 
philosophers would never leave home. 

It would seem reasonable to expect some difference in be- 
havior on the part of philosophers who sincerely hold views like 
(i)-(5). None, of coiirse, as Moore’s paradox anticipates, is 
discernible. It is a fact that the superior knowledge which 
philosophers give the impression of having results in no dif- 
ferent behavior from that met with in ordinary life. Despite 
a philosopher’s unquestionably sincere claim to have demon- 
strated the unreality of time, like any other person he consults 
his watch, hurries to an appointment, and apologizes for being 

' Moore’s example, used by B. Russell in The Analysis of Matter^ a 10. 
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late. Despite his view about the vmrcality of space, he complains 
that the distance from his home to his lecture room is too much 
for him to walk of a morning or that an ugly building is between 
his study window and a fine view. Despite his view about the 
unreality of material objects, he is as careful as any normal per- 
son to avoid oncoming cars when crossing the street and remarks 
with satisfaction on the thickness of the steel door of the bank 
vault in which his valuables arc kept. And, aside from the fact 
that no uncertainty whatever can be detected in his behavior, 
it is a safe bet that he does not make any mental aside about the 
possible non-cxistcnce of other people when he hails his friend, 
accepts his offer of a cigarette, and walks down the street with 
him. For he fails to show the slightest signs of doubt in circum- 
stances which should bring out his doubt in its most acute form, 
namely, when he tries to convince others of the correctness of 
the view that no one can know with certainty that other people 
exist. 

On the contrary, circumstances can easily bo imagined m 
which such views could be used to icassntG a philosopher who is 
in real doubt or m some actual state of anxiety about ordinary 
situations If, for example, we were to tell him that the auto- 
mobile which he had locked in his garage has vanished, that it is 
no more, he would behave like any ordinary person: he very nat- 
urally would be upset, want to notify the police, certainly regret 
that he had not insuied it. If, in answer to his ciuestion as to 
what had happened, whether it had burnt, or been struck by 
lightning, we say it was none of these but only that it was locked 
in the garage and so was not being perceived, there is no ques- 
tion but that he would be relieved. That is, when he understands 
that the only reason for our saying his automobile is no more 
is his own philosophical view that physical objects exist only 
while being perceived, he is reassured that his automobile does 
exist. Similar situations can be imagined in connection with the 
other views. For example, when he begins to apologize for 
having come a half hour late to dinner and we insist he is not 
late, like any other person he expresses relief and wonders what 
is wrong with his watch. When we go on to explain that he could 
not have come late because, according to his own view, time is 
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unreal, he thinks we are good-natured about the whole thing 
and goes on with his explanation as to why he was late. It is a 
curious feature of views like (i)-(s) that, if they are given as 
reasons for statements with regard to ordinary matters of fact, 
they are treated as jokes. 

It IS clear that Moore is entirely right in saying that phi- 
losophers who hold these views know facts of the sort which by 
their views they seem plainly to deny. Their ordinary behavior 
shows this. Even their academic talk frequently shows this, as he 
has pointed out: 

... all philosophers who have held such views have lepeatedly, even in 
their philosophical works, expressed other views inconsistent with them 
i.e., no philosophei has been able to hold such views consistently One 
way in which they have betrayed this inconsistency, is by alluding to 
the existence of othei philosophei s Another way is by alluding to the 
existence of the human race, and in paiticulai by using "we” . . ^ 

And they are not struck by the absurdity of saying “none of 
can ever really know that any human being besides himself 
exists,” or of starting a lecture with the statement, “In the 
course of this lecture I propose to demonstrate the unreality 
of time,” because not for a moment is the existence of other 
people or of temporal phenomena in question. If they were in 
question the proponents of the views could not fail to see the 
absurdity. Regardless of what they hold academically, such facts 
arc never leally in question j everything goes to show that 
philosophers know them even while expressing their views. 

This makes it look as though holding such views and at- 
tempting to “prove” them is nothing but a solemn pretense, 
a sort of intellectual game of make-believe which many adults 
like to play. But to suppose this is as far from the truth as any- 
thing could be. Moore is certainly right when as part of his 
paradox he states that philosophers hold such views “sincerely.” 
Their behavior shows this as clearly as it shows that they know 
facts which seem to be in obvious contradiction to their views. 
Undoubtedly they hold their views sincerely, and undoubtedly 
they know facts which appear to render they views false. Con- 


’ '‘A Defence of Common Sense,” *02-203. 
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sequently, it is, so far as I can see, a correct paraphrase of 
Moore’s paradox that philosophers have held . . sincerely, 
as part of their philosophical creed, propositions inconsistent 
with what they themselves knew to be tiuc,” to say that philoso- 
phers have held '^stmerely, as part of their philosophical creed, 
propositions which they knew to he And if his “refuta- 

tions” are refutations, then philosophers have held views they 
knew to be false. This is impossible, and the only conclusion, 
it seems to me, is that his “refutations” arc not refutations of 
their views. To see this it is first necessary to sec that views like 
(i)-(5) arc not empirical. 

It is m the first place natural to look on the disputes between 
Moore and other philosophers as being empirical. The views, 
by the way they arc expressed, seem for one thing to imply 
the falsity of ordinary empirical propositions, such as the propo- 
sition that in 1893 ^dl* Bradley published arguments for 
the unreality of time. And if they did imply the falsity of 
propositions which arc such that they could logically have a 
truth-value other than the one they in fact have, they would 
themselves have to he empirical, be such that they could logi- 
cally have a truth-value other than the one they have. For 
another thing, Moore actually adds to the illusion that the 
disputes are with regard to matters of fact, ^riie manner in 
which he expresses his demonstrations, viz., a is a fact, a is in- 
consistent with T, therefore T is false, does this. I.e , he uses 
language which gives the impression that he filings empirical 
facts to bear against the views 5 and since only empirical proposi- 
tions can be inconsistent with such facts, or have implications 
with regard to them, the impression is natuially created that the 
disputes arc about empirical facts. 

Looked at in this way, however, the disputes between Moore 
and other philosophers become completely incomprehensible' 
for they remain unresolved. When in ordinary life an empirical 
theory is in question recourse to the facts, if they are available, 
will settle the matter. This seldom, if ever, happens in philoso- 
phy. There is a story that once, when Zeno propounded his 
theory about the fflipossibility of motion, Diogenes, in refuta- 
tion of the view, got up and walked several times across the 
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room. But there is no story of Zeno having given up his view, 
nor, so far as is known, of Bradley having given up his. In 
ordinary life, having one’s attention called to facts which are 
incompatible with a given view makes one discard it. This, as is 
to be expected from Moore’s paradox, does not happen in phi- 
losophy. For, since philosophers hold their views while (and 
in spite of) knowing such factSy recourse to the facts will not 
result in the views being given up. Consequently the disputes 
cannot be looked upon as empirical. To do so leads to the self- 
contradictory conclusion that philosophical disputes with regard 
to matters of fact cannot be settled empirically. The only way 
to avoid this contradiction is to say that the disputes are not 
empirical. The following considerations show this most plainly. 

Let us examine the statement, “Time is unreal,” If, to use 
Moore’s expression, it is translated “into the concrete,”® it looks 
as though what a philosopher who makes it means to assert is 
that . . nothing ever happens before or after anything elsej 
nothing is ever simultaneous with anything elsej it is never true 
that anything is past} never true that anything will happen in 
the future} never true that anything is happening noW} and so 
on.”" “Time is unreal” means the same as “There are no 
temporal facts.” Parenthetically, it may be remarked that trans- 
lating philosophical views into the concrete is an important part 
of Moore’s technique} for by it he gets rid of misleading pictures 
which are naturally assoaated with the views, e g., the picture 
of time as a sort of mysterious object.’” It is such pictures, the 
empirical counterparts of philosophical statements, that in part 
makes the views so intriguing and at the same time prevents 
one from seeing what they actually come to. By removing the 
pictures he deprives the views of an important part of their 
mystification. But to do this is not enough. To return from the 
digression, if “Time is unreal” is taken to mean that there are 
no temporal facts, the view looks plainly to be empirical* 

‘ PJulosoplncal Studies, “The Conception of Reality,” ao9 

* Ibid,, zio 

’“Note Bradley’s lemaik: “It is uiual to consider time under a spatial form. 
It IS taken as a sticam, and past and future ate regardJte as parts of it. . . .* 
Appearance <md Reahty, 39, 
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“There are no temporal facts” bears a great similaiity to “There 
are no centaurs,” But the empirical look is a deceptive feature, 
both of the view and of its translation. If the attention of a 
philosopher who holds the view and grants the translation is 
called to various events that just took place and are now taking 
place, he will continue to maintain (hat thcic aic no temporal 
facts, and perhaps lepeat his argument lor maintaining that 
view. It looks as though he wanted to deny the facts. But these 
he knows and cannot honestly deny. Consequently, it must be 
supposed that he docs not really wish to deny them at all, how- 
ever to the contiMiy appearances may be. It must be supposed 
that the view is of such a nature that the facts simply do not 
count against it. 

No known facts count against it, and furthermore, it is easy 
to see that no hnagmahle or desuihahlc facts could do so cither. 
Suppose we say. “This is all very strange You do not deny the 
existence of various events which Moore calls ^temporal facts’; 
nevertheless you insist that time is unreal. What, to help clear 
up the mystery, would you describe, over and above such things, 
which, if there were anything of that kind answering to the 
description, would make you give up the view? Talking, walk- 
ing, having tea, and the like are not, it would appear from your 
view, really temporal. Perhaps we have all been laboring under 
an illusion about such things; tell us what the real thing is like,” 
This he cannot do. He cannot describe anything, over and above 
the phenomena he rejects as being temporal which he would say 
was the real thing, really temporal. Unlike the bored seeker for 
excitement who complains that nothing ever happens, he cannot 
say what it would be like for anything to happen. Nothing in 
actual experience, in recollection, in present experience, or in 
fulfilled expectation, is acceptable as disestablishing his view, 
and neither is anything which could be described, regardless of 
whether it exists or not. Unlike “Centaurs are unreal,” “There 
are no temporal facts” is such that nothing which we can picture 
to ourselves would falsify it. It is plain from this that the 
philosopher who asserts “Time is urn cal” is not using it to ex- 
press a propositit^i which could imaginably be false, i.e., an 
emprical frofosition. Similar considerations hold for the other 
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views. Consequently, if Moore’s refutations are looked on as 
demonstrations in which empirical facts are brought to bear 
against the views, it must be conceded that his ‘‘refutations” 
are not refutations. 

Once it becomes clear that in holding views like (i)-(s) phi- 
losophers are not asserting empirical propositions, the natural 
thing IS to think that they are asserting necessary ones. As a mat- 
ter of fact, philosophers who have held such views have them- 
selves frequently thought this. Russell has said with regard to 
common beliefs that they are “cocksure, vague, and self-con- 
tradictory.”” And Bradley has said* “Time, like space, has 
most evidently proved not to be real, but a self-contradictory 
appearance.”” It may be gathered from this that Bradley sup- 
poses himself, by his views with regard to time and space, to be 
implying not merely that there are no temporal and spatial 
facts but that it is logically impossible for there to be any. 
He thinks himself to be holding views from which it follows 
that ordinary spatial and temporal propositions, e.g., the propo- 
sitions to the effect that half my sheet of paper is covered with 
writing and that it has taken me twenty minutes to accomplish 
this, are not merely false but are self-contradictory. And the 
statement “Time is unreal” is to be taken on this supposition 
as expressing a necessary proposition, namely, “Time is self- 
contradictory” or, to translate it “into the concrete,” “It is 
logically impossible for there to be temporal events.” This in- 
terpretation also requires that we revise our idea of the nature 
of the disputes between Moore and other philosophers. His 
refutations, just as the philosophical views, have to be considered 
as different from what the language in which they are expressed 
naturally leads one to think they are, viz , demonstrations in 
which views are countered with empirical facts. What they come 
to, as necessitated by the supposition that the philosophical views 
in dispute are necessary ones, can easily be seen by bringing out 
a further fact about those views. 

“Time is unreal,” when the intention is to use it as the expres- 
sion of a necessary proposition, presumably means the same as 

^ Philosoflty^ 3 
A ffemance and Reality, 43 
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“It is logically impossible for thci'C to be any temporal facts.” 
In place of the latter form of expression it is moic usual to use 
the words “There cannot be any temporal facts.” Compare 
now “There cannot be any temporal facts” with “Water cannot 
flow uphill.” It is a simple matter to imagine or to picture to 
oneself water flowing uphill; we know what it would be like 
for there to be a state of affairs which would make false the 
proposition that water cannot flow uphill. In othet woids, part 
of understanding “Water cannot flow uphill” consists in know- 
ing what It would be like for water to flow uphill. And in 
general, in the case of every sentence of the form “x cannot 
. . .” which expresses an empirical proposition, understanding 
the sentence consists in part in knowing what it would be like 
for a situation described by “x does . . to obtain. Thus, “Water 
flows uphill” desciibes something which the original sentence 
says cannot obtain. However, with regard to no sentence which 
expresses a necessaiy proposition is this ever the case. On the 
contrai y, understanding a sentence of the form “x cannot . . . 
in which “cannot” has the meaning of loglraj im|iossibility, is 
'inconsistent with knowing what it would be like for there to be 
states of affairs described by “x docs . . . .” This can be seen 
by noticing with regard to “There cannot be any temporal facts” 
that, if understanding it entailed knowing what it would be like 
for there to be anything described by “Theie are temporal 
facts,” or if “temporal facts” described anything which “There 
cannot be any temporal facts” says cannot exist, it would not 
express a necessary proposition- For situations could then be 
imagined which would render the proposition expressed by it 
false. Only by preventing “temporal fact” from having a 
descriptive use, by preventing any phenomenon, actual or im- 
aginable, from being called a temporal fact, does “There cannot 
be any temporal facts” become an expression for a necessary 
proposition. By using sentences to express necessary propositions 
we prevent certain expressions from having a use: “‘There 
cannot be any temporal facts’ expresses a necessary proposition” 
means the same as “ ‘Temporal fact’ has no use,” It is clear 
then, that the information conveyed by sentences expressing 
necessary propositions is verbal. Now I do not wish here to 
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suggest that necessary propositions are verbal; I do not wish 
to be understood as holding any view whatever with regard 
to their nature. For it seems to me that the question, ‘‘Are 
necessary propositions verbal?” has no answer-, and the thing 
that has made some philosophers give it an answer in the 
affirmative is that they have noticed an important similarity 
between sentences for necessary propositions and those for 
linguistic ones, viz., that the information both sorts of sentences 
convey is verbal. This feature of similarity is not, however, 
sufficient for truly asserting that necessary propositions are 
verbal. And I do not wish to be understood as claiming to assert 
this, although what I have suggested might be said to be self- 
contradictory on the grounds that the proposition expressed by a 
sentence which conveys verbal information must itself be verbal. 
The information conveyed by sentences expressing necessary 
propositions is verbal, and as the word “verbal” is at present 
used in the English language it is not uue to say that necessary 
propositions are verbal. 

If expressions for the philosophical theories, “Physical ob- 
jects exist only while being perceived,” “Material bodies are 
unreal,” “Time is unreal,” etc., are viewed as being such that 
the information derived from understanding them is verbal, or, 
more specifically, is about the use of an expression, the disputes 
between Moore and other philosophers must be interpreted in 
this light. The philosopher who asserts that time is unreal, 
or that there cannot be any temporal facts, informs us that 
expressions using verbs with tense have no use: that such sen- 
tences as “Moore lectured for an hour on perception this after- 
noon,” “Moore is now having tea,” “Tomorrow he will 
lecture on definite descriptions,” express self-contradictory 
propositions, and consequently describe nothing actual or im- 
aginable and are devoid of sense. Moore’s refutations, in which 
philosophical theories seem to be countered with empirical facts, 
must then be interpreted to be attempts at showing the views 
wrong by showing that ordinary propositions expressed by 
sentences involving verbs with tense are not self-contradictory. 
Now the onh way in which it can be demonstrated that such 
propositions are not self-contradictory is to show that the sen- 
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teaces which express them are used in ordinary discourse to 
describe various situations, actual or imaginable. Hence, when 
in refutation of “Time is unreal” Moore points out that Zeno 
held the view more than two thousand years before Bradley did, 
he may be constiucd as arguing: “The sentence ‘Zeno held the 
view that time is uni cal more than two thousand years before 
Bradley held it’ describes what happened or what can be imag- 
ined as having happened} therefore the proposition it expresses 
is not self-contradictory} therefore the theory from which it 
follows that the sentence does express a self-contradictory prop- 
osition is false.” The disputes between Mooie and other phi- 
losophers, on the supposition that philosophical statements ex- 
press necessary propositions, are to be reckoned as disagreements 
in which the points at issue arc verbal, i.e,, points as to whether 
oidinaiy expressions of vaiious sorts have a use. It is highly 
doubtful that Moore would agree that this is what the disputes 
come to, although he at least seemed to hint at this when he 
said; “. . . I have assumed (hat there is some meaning which is 
the ordinary or popular meaning of such expressions as ‘I'he 
earth has existed for many years past’. And this, I am afraid, 
is an assumption which some philosophers arc capable of dis- 
puting.’”'' This is, however, whiit the disputes do seem to me to 
come to, i/ it is supposed that the philosophical statements ex- 
press necessary propositions. 

Moore’s paradox may now be paraphrased to read as follows: 
philosophers . . have been able to hold sincerely, as part of 
their philosophical creed, views according to which expressions 
of various sorts, which they know arc used in ordinary discourse 
to describe real or imaginary states of affairs, have no use or 
sense.” To formulate it in terms of the concrete example, “Time 
is unreal,” Moore is to be understood as saying that philosophers 
who hold this view know that expressions involving verbs with 
tense have descriptive use in ordinary language. Also, on the 
supposition that philosophical statements expicss necessary 
propositions, so that the points at issue in the disputes are verbal, 
views (i)-(5) are to be taken as constituting in effect'-an attack 

“A Defence of Common Sense,'* 198. 
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on the language of Common Sens^: as views according to which 
no sentence of very large classes of sentences employed m ordi- 
nary iscourse ever describe anything at all, that they make no 
sense >Moore’s defense of Common Sense is to be construed as a 
defense of the language of Common Sensed and the refutations, 
which by the way m which they are expressed give the impres- 
sion that he brings empirical facts to bear against the views, are 
to be considered as linguistic in intent. “A railroad train has 
wheels while it is going and no one sees them” translates into 
"7/ makes sense to say ‘A railroad train has wheels while it is 
going and no one sees them’.” “Here is a hand” translates into 
“ ‘Here is a hand’ does not express a self-contradictory proposi- 
tion, it does have a descriptive use in the language, it is not a 
senseless expression.” This, now, may seem to be a satisfactory 
way of looking at the matter. Again, however, as on the first 
interpretation of the disputes between Moore and other phi- 
losophers, difficulties emerge. 

It is difficult, in the first place, to see why Moore should 
think it necessary or at all important to defend Common Sense 
against attacks on its language by philosophers, who in ordinary 
life find It quite satisfactory for their communicative needs. 
There clearly is no actual need to defend Common Sense against 
such attacks. They are just academic, and have had no influence 
whatever on ordinary language. Changes have of course oc- 
curred in it, but they have not been brought about by any phi- 
losophical attacks. Zeno, for instance, stated the view that mo- 
tion is impossible, the verbal pomt of which is that expressions 
using verl^ denoting an action are senseless j but Common Sense 
still uses such expressions, and no doubt will continue to use 
them regardless of what philosophers say. Even philosophers 
continue to use them, despite their views. It is not easy to see 
what would ever make anyone hold views like (i)-(5); 
neither is it easy to see why anyone should show any concern 
at all to refute them. And again, it seems to me, if Moore is 
right in assei'ting as part of his paradox that philosophers know 
that ordinai-y expressions using verbs with tense, verbs denot- 
ing an action, nouns which are general names for material ob- 
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jccts, etc., are used in ordinary life to desetibe vauous matters, 
then his “refutations” arc not refutations. His refutations show 
views which arc in conflict with the language of Common Sense 
to be false; but since philosophers continue to maintain theu 
views m spite of such refutations and m spite of knowing what 
they do about ordinary language, it must be the case that his 
icfutations are not refutations of then views. Their views are 
still to be construed differently. 

Moore is entirely right in saying that philosophers know the 
facts about the language of Common Sense to which his demon- 
strations call attention. Again, if the test of behavior is applied 
to them, this becomes plain. A good test for ascertaining whether 
a person knows that expressions of various sorts make sense is 
to observe how he uses them and how he responds to other 
people’s use of them. And it is a fact that philosophers use and 
lespond to the use of ordinal y expressions m the same way 
in which people who do know their use commonly respond. 
Philosophers know how to ask lor the lime of day, the distance 
to a place to which they wish to walk, whether (here are films 
inside the camera, etc.; and by their behavior they show that 
they understand other people’s use of such expressions. 'There 
is no doubt whatever that in everyday life they use and under- 
stand the language of ordinary people. And even though on 
the foregoing interpretation their wctoj may make them appear 
to be like foreigners who are ignorant of the language they 
hear but who believe that it makes no sense because it makes 
no sense to them, all evidence points to the contiary. Even in 
their academic talk they betray their knowledge of the language. 
This recalls Moore’s remark; . . all philosophers who have 
held such views have repeatedly, even in their philosophical 
works, expiessed other views Inconsistent with them; i.e., no 
philosopher has been able to hold such views consistently.”’* 
This may now be taken as stating that philosophers who have 
held views, the verbal points of which are that ordinary expres- 
sions of various kinds have no use, have repeatedly, even in 
their philosophical works, made statements using such expres- 

li 
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sions. Consider, for exampJe, Bradley’s remark: “Time, like 
space, has most evidently proved not to be real, but to be a 
self-contradictory appearance. I will, m the next chapter, rein- 
force and repeat this conclusion by some remarks on change.”^® 
Again it looks as if holding such views is nothing but a decep- 
tion. The natural feeling in connection with Bradley’s remark 
IS that by inadvertence he has given the game away and that a 
more careful philosopher would not have done so. But Moore is 
right when he states, as part of his paradox, that philosophers 
hold such views sincerely. I should say that the lack of caution 
shows that it is not a deception: these philosophers have nothing 
to hide, otherwise they would be more circumspect. And it shows 
more than this. It reveals that what they know about the lan- 
guage does not count against thm views, against what they 
really mean to say. If what they knew did falsify their views, 
Moore’s “refutations” would refote them. But then the disputes 
between him and other philosophers would again be incompre- 
hensible: they remain unresolved. Since philosophers under- 
stand the language and know how to use it, and since his 
demonstrations only call attention to what they already know, 
they must see that his refutations do establish the falsity of 
views according to which great parts of language in everyday 
use make no sense.^The fact that they see this and do not give 
up their views would be entirely umntelligible if facts of the 
sort he adduces were incompatible with their views.^ Undoubt- 
edly It would not disturb Bradley in the least to have it pointed 
out to him that in conjunction with his theory about time he 
says: “I will, in the next chapter, reinforce and repeat this con- 
clusion by some remarks on change.” It should; if what he 
says is inconsistent with his view he should ^ve it up. But, 
since what he himself has said does not make him relinquish 
the theory, it can only be supposed that his theory does not 
conflict with the language he uses. What philosophers know 
cannot be used to disestablish their theories; and since Moore’s 
demonstrations call attention to what they already know, it 
must be admitted that his “refutations,” viewed as arguments 
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employing facts to the effect that expressions iir ordinary use 
make sense, are not refutations of their views. If this is so, it 
will be plain that the philosophical views have no wfulaitons. 
If no considerations, either of the sort which disestablish em- 
pirical theories or of the sort which disestablish a piori ones, 
are relevant to them, then they arc neither empirical nor a fr'mL 
It makes no sense to speak of refuting them, nor, for that matter, 
of proving them. This is important, because it leads to seeing 
what the views really are. 

Philosophers do of course speak of proving their theories, and 
actually produce arguments for them. This is what makes phil- 
osophical theories impressive, despite their looking like “moon- 
shine.” Ai'guments for views like (i)-(5) are of course also 
arguments against Common Sense, and Moote has challenged 
them. He has said: “I think we may safely challenge any phi- 
losopher to bring forward any argument . . . which docs not at 
some point, rest upon some picmiss which is, beyond comparison, 
less certain than is the proposition which it is designed to at- 
tack.”‘“ To be suie, if an argument attacks known fact it may 
safely be challenged, and if Moore’s demonstrations establish 
the falsity of the views they also establish the incorrectness of 
arguments of which the views are consequences. It is important, 
however, to notice what a philosopher does when faced with 
facts of the sort to which Moore’s demonstrations refer. When 
in ordinary life, as well as in scientific investigation, a person is 
faced with facts of a sort with which his argument conflicts, he 
looks for a mistake in his reasoning. Even when he fails to dis- 
cover what is wrong with it, he admits that it is wrong. This is 
the normal reaction: to give it up, to look for the mistake. This 
the philosopher docs not do. When faced with a fact which 
apparently disestablishes his view he brings forward an argu- 
ment. He counters facts with arguments. If, for instance, Brad- 
ley’s attention were called to the fact that he concludes his 
chapter on “Space and Time” with the words “I will, in the 
next chapter, reinforce and repeat this conclusion by some re- 
marks on change,” he undoubtedly would say that his argument 

Phtlosofhkal Studies, “Some Judgments of Peroeption,” aaS. 
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has not been understood and ask that it be looked at again with 
more care. 

What ai-e we to understand from his behavior? Is it that he 
wishes to maintain and to have us see that his argument is 
correct? This could hardly be the casej he cannot both know 
the facts and urge that it is nevertheless a correct argument 
against them. His behavior must be interpreted differently. It 
is plain that he wants us to look at the argument rather than 
at the facts, as if the facts were somehow beside the point} this 
shows that his concern is not to have us see that his argument is 
not mistaken, but something else. When he complains that his 
argument has not been understood, he means that the natme 
of his argument has not been understood. His argument is 
not designed to establish the truth of any view, empirical or 
a 'priori.Clt is meant to back a verbal recommendation. His 
“views” arc really proposals with regard to the use of ordinary 
expressions^ this is the explanation of the problem as to what 
has made it possible for philosophers to “. . . have been able to 
hold sincerely, as part of their philosophical creed, views incon- 
sistent with what they themselves knew to be true.” And the 
thing which prevents its being seen that his “views” are not 
inconsistent with known fact and that his “proofs” are only 
reasons for making verbal recommendations is the manner in 
which he expresses himself. He uses the language of assertion 
rather than the language of proposal. Instead of saying “Let us 
not use the word ‘time’ (or the word ‘now’), let us delete it 
from the language,” he says “Time is unreal,” and so creates 
the impression that he is framing theories, a priori or empirical. 
Instead of saying “Let us not use ‘know’ in sentences referring 
to other people,” he says “No one can know that other people 
exist.” Instead of saying “Let us not use ‘not perceived’ in 
sentences referring to physical objects,” he says “Physical ob- 
jects cannot eidst unperceived.” This creates the illusion that 
they are “theories,” and gives rise to the attendant puzzling 
stalemates. He does the same with his “proofs” and so furthers 
the illusion that he is concerned to establish the truth of theories. 
An examination of a well known philosophical proof, for the 
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“view” that time is unrea], will help make this clear. 

It has been argued' 

The question at once befoie us will he ns to the “now’s” temporal 
contents. Fust, let us ask if they exist. Is the “now” simple and I’n- 
ihvisiblc'’ We can at once leply in the negative. Foi time implies bcfoie 
and aftei, and by consequence diveisity; and hence the simple is not 
time. We aie compelled then, so fai, to take the piesent as compiehend- 
ing diveisc aspects How many aspects it contains is an intciesting ques- 
tion. Accoiding to one opinion, in the “now” we can obseive both past 
and futuie . . All that we lequiic is the admission of some piocess 
within the “now.” For any piocess admitted destioys the “now” fiom 
within 

In other words, with regard to the question, “How much time 
does now consist of?,” it is only possible to say either that now 
consists of zero time or of some unit of time, however small. 
Neither of these alternatives, however, is possible. If it consists 
of zero tune, then “as a solid part of time, the ‘now’ docs not 
exist.”’'* And if it consists of some time interval, has duration, 
then it contains “an after and before,”’® which is self-contradic- 
tory. This looks like the “proof” of a view with regard to the 
nature of timcj the language in which it is expressed tempts us 
to imagine that what it shows is that “now” has a self-contradic- 
tory meaning and that sentences using “now,” or verbs in the 
present tense, say what is self-contradictory. What it really is 
and what philosophers wish to accomplish with it is not, how- 
ever, difficult to sec. “Now cannot consist of some stretch of 
time,” in which “cannot” expresses logical Impossibility, con- 
veys the same information as “It makes no sense to say that 

p 

now consists of — seconds.” What it shows is that the word 

q 

“now” is not used as the name of a time interval, like “hour,” 
“second,” etc. On the other hand, “Now cannot consist of zero 
time” conveys the same information as “It makes no sense to 
say that now consists of zei'o time,” and tells us that “now” is 
not used as a synonym for it. These two things can also be seen 
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by considering the question “How much time does ‘now’ con- 
tain? ” The fact that it is formulated shows that the use of “now” 
is in some respects like the use, e.g , of “minute;” compare with 
“How much time is there in a minute'”’ But unlike the latter 
question it has no answer j or, if there is an inclination to make 
up an answer, one might say it consists of no definite time This 
shows that the use of “now” differs radically from the use of 
“minute,” “second,” “half a second,” etc 

These two facts about the word result in conflicting tendencies , 
they lead us, so to speak, in opposite directions. Consider, for 
example, the statement “Now is the time for the equinoctial 
storms.” In it “now” has a use which bears some resemblance to 
the use of “month” in “During this month we may expect 
equinoctial storms”’ it does not mean “zero time.” This makes 
us tend to exaggerate the similarity and to speak of “now” as if 
it were the name of a unit of time. But noticing that it is not leads 
to the opposite extreme, it tends to make us exaggerate the 
difference to the point where we wish to deprive “now” of a 
use having any such resemblance. This produces a feeling of 
uneasiness about the word which is based on a desire to make 
iiTegular words behave in strict ways. And what the philosopher 
wants is to get rid of the word and so nd himself of his un- 
easiness. By his argument he shows us what a queer irregular 
word it is, and tempts us to aquiesce in his recommendation, which 
he misleadingly expresses in the words, “The ‘now’ is self- 
contradictory,” “Time is unreal.” What he really means is this; 
“ ‘Now’ is not the name of a unit of time, nor does it mean no 
timej let us stop using it.” Moore of course knows these facts 
and apparently they produce in him no desire to give up the 
word. In general, with regard to views like (i)-(5), his defense 
of Common Sense is a defense against changing the language of 
Common Sense; and his refutations are simply counter- 
proposals, to be understood as recommendations not to follow 
academic wishes to alter it. 
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I N his “Proof of an External World,” read to the British 
Academy, ■* Pi'ofessor Moore is concerned to establish the 
proposition “that there exist things external to our minds.” 
Certain sceptical philosophers appear to doubt the tmth of this 
proposition, and hence Moore, although he docs not doubt it, 
considers it a matter of some importance “whether it is possible 
to give any satisfactory prooP” of it, and if it is possible, to 
produce one. If no proof can be given then one is left the alter- 
native of claiming to know this without proof or of being forced, 
as Kant thought, to accept the existence of things outside us 
“meiely on /»////.”' In this paper Moore gives an argument 
which he considers “a perfectly good proof,”® and which if 
conclusive would remove what Kant characterized as a scandal 
to philosophy — the scandal of being unable to counter anyone’s 
doubts with a proof. The proof Moore gives he asserts to be a 
good one, provided he knows what is asserted in its premise.® 
And he claims he does know this. 

The proof consists in proceeding from the assertedly known 
premise, “Here is a hand,” to the conclusion which logically 
follows from it, “there exists a thing external to us.” It is 
analogous to a very common form of argument, viz , to that 

*1 nm indebted loi many of tbc idiMS of this paper to discussions with Mi. 
Moiris La/crowti.! and to papers of Mi. John Wisdom. See cspccmlly Wisdom’s 
paper, “Philosophical Peipiexity,” Ptoc. Arts Soc , Vol. XXXVII. 

’Annual Philosophical Lettuie, Ilemictte lleiU Tiust, Pior. Bill, AliuI,, Vol. 
XXV, 19,9. 

ay 5. 

*Ciiliqne of Pwt Reason, Preface to Second Kdition, B xxix, nolu. (Kemp 
Smith’s tianslation ) 

'“Proof of an External World,” Proc, BtU, Acad,, Vol. XXV, apS. 
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m which an existential assertion is estabiishcci by pointing out 
a specific instance. One proves that there is an officer of the law 
in a given village by pointing out the local sheriff, that there is 
a coin in the collection plate by pointing out a penny. “That 
(pointing) is a shciiff of village K” entails “There is an officer 
of the law in village K” and “There (pointing) is a penny in 
the collection plate” entails “There is a coin . . . .” In the same 
way Moore points out a hand (i.e., a physical object, i.e., as he 
explains, an object to be met with in space"), and from this it 
follows that there is an external object. “Here (pointing) is a 
hand” entails “There exists a hand,” which entails “There 
exists an external object.” This proof he says fulfills conditions 
which we require to be fulfilled in order for a proof to count as 
rigorous d the premise is known to be true, it is different from 
the conclusion inferred from it, it logically implies the con- 
clusion. 

It is clear that Prof. Moore considers the proposition, “There 
are external objects,” to be an empirical one. It follows from a 
proposition which is established by empirical evidence, viz., the 
evidence of the senses. One has merely to show two hands and 
one has established that there are external objects. But though 
Moore thinks this proof is conclusive he is well aware that the 
sceptic will not be satisfied.® The latter’s dissatisfaction arises 
from requiring a proof of what Moore has not tried to prove 
and which, according to Moore, needs no proof because it is 
known without proof.® Now the sceptic requires a proof of what 
Moore has not tried to prove, namely, the frenvse^ “Here is a 
hand,” because he considers that its truth cannot, as Moore 
claims, be known, any more than the truth of what follows from 
it. Moore’s proof will not answer the sceptic if the latter is as 
ready to question the truth of such premises as that of the con- 
clusion, and if, as the sceptic certainly would hold, it Is the truth 
of such premises about which he is in doubt. If the sceptic were 
to admit that there were hands but deny that there were objects 
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external to us, then and only then would Moore’s proof be a 
refutation. It would be shown that “being a hand” entails “be- 
ing such as to be met with in space,” which in turn entails “being 
external to us.” But to a sceptic who is quite willing to admit 
that “being a hand” entails “being an external object,” Moore’s 
proof will not be to the point, — ^It will not refute his claim that 
it cannot be known there are hands. 

It is characteristic of philosophical controversies that “refuta- 
tions” of a theory so often fail to appear conclusive to the pro- 
pounders of It. And this is not due to any incapacity to follow 
the “refutations.” In connection with the controversy under con- 
sideration it is my purpose to investigate why neither Moore’s 
“refutation” nor any “refutation” will serve to convince the 
sceptic, and why no argument the sceptic produces will seem 
conclusive to Moore. This will require investigating what it is 
each wishes to do and what argumentation for establishing one 
conclusion or the other comes to. 

It is misleading to say Moore’s proof will not succeed in dis- 
pelling the sceptic’s doubt about the existence of hands j for this 
suggests that some other proof — one, say, in which he was 
made to touch as well as to see hands — ^would succeed where 
this one fails. We shall see that this is not the case at all. It is 
also entirely misleading to take the sceptic’s dissatisfaction as 
indicating that Moore is easily convinced there are external ,) 
objects, while he, the sceptic, is very hard to convince. We have^'^' 
only to see that no possible amount of further evidence would 
alter the sceptic’s claim about the limitations of our knowledge, l ‘ 
to see that any other proof of the kind described would be as 
unacceptable as the one propounded. For consider the sceptic’s , 
response to attempts at convincing him: Suppose one said, “See, 
here is a hand.” The sceptic would reply, “I can only know that 
I seem to see a hand. For all I know no external object may be 
there at all. I could be dreaming or having an hallucination,” 
Suppose then one made him touch one’s hand. The response 
would be the same. And the use of all his other senses in con- 
nection with appropriate objects would evoke the same response. 
The curious thing about this attempt to convince him is that 
both he and his opponent differ with respect to whether they 
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know, when both aic in possession of precisely the same informa- 
tion. In saying, “Sec, hcie is a hand,” Moore’s cxpei icnce differs 
in no important respect from that of the sceptic. And the experi- 
ence of each is of the kind which serves, under ordinary circum- 
stances, to justify one’s claim to know. For example, no detec- 
tive, on being shown an incriminating letter his sleuths had 
hoped to find, would say, “I can still only believe there is such 
a letter ” He would dispute his sleuths, in case he lacked con- 
fidence in them, only so long as they had seen the letter and 
he had not. But he would say that he knew there was such a 
letter as soon as he had seen what they saw. 

In the argument between Moore and those philosophers who 
say they doubt the existence of hands, he and they both arc 
being shown a hand, and Moore would have information which 
they lacked only if during the time the hand was shown they 
had been seeing nothing at all — e.g., had been suffering from 
psychic blindness. Under such circumstances theie would be 
such a thing as new evidence when the blindness passed, which 
evidence would be supplemented by touching the hand, piessing 
it, pinching it, etc. All possible sensory evidence taken together 
would be said to justify one’s claiming to know there was ii 
hand. But in the circumstances in which the sceptic is described 
as disagreeing with Moore neither one of them is blind. And 
although both are in a position to see, touch, and feel the hand, 
and although both arc in possession of equally good apparatus 
for receiving visual and tactual sensations, the sceptic would 
maintain against Moore that neither he nor Moore knew a 
hand to exist. He would maintain this no matter what further 
senses were brought into play. That is, he would preclude the 
information given by all the senses together from constituting 
testimony sufficient for proof, so that there would be no such 
thing as sufficient evidence in comparison with which the testi- 
mony of any one sense would be incomplete evidence. All evi- 
dence will be incomplete. This is why any attempt at “proof” 
by appeal to the senses will be unacceptable. 

The sceptic’s claim that one can never know, but only believe, 
that external objects exist suggests that though the evidence 
furnished by the senses is insufficient to give us knowledge it is 
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evidence o£ such a sort as to warrant belief. In that case he 
should be able to say what evidence now lacking would be suffi- 
cient to give us knowledge. It might well be that no human 
being is at present able to come into possession of such evidence, 
but if evidence is relevant to establishing the existence of external 
obj ects he should be able to state what evidence would satisfy him. 
But now what evidence coidd establish the existence of external 
objects if the evidence of all the senses together cannot? What 
is lacking? The sceptic cannot say, because he cannot say what 
in addition to feeling, seeing, tasting, etc., is to be done in order 
to establish the existence of external objects, i e., what in addi- 
tion to doing the “ordinary” things. Surely nothing is lacking if 
nothing in addition to what we ordinarily do in getting to know, 
even when we are being most cautious, can be described. It is 
thus not the case that the sceptic is super-careful, hard to con- 
vince, that he requires more evidence than it is practicable for 
anyone to produce. For if he were merely hard to convince, it is 
conceivable that evidence should be produced which would 
overcome his resistance. It does not make sense to speak of con- 
vincing him when nothing additional to what wc call “convinc- 
ing a person” can be described. 

The peculiarity of the sceptic’s claim that no one has or can 
have knowledge of the existence of external objects although 
no conceivable evidence for establishing their existence is Jack- 
ing, becomes clear on contrasting it with: “No one can know 
who committed the sabotage since all witnesses, the criminal 
included, died in the explosion}” or by contrasting “No evi- 
dence is sufficient for establishing the existence of external ob- 
jects” with “No evidence submitted is sufficient for establishing 
the identity of the criminal.” It is clear that “No one can know 
who committed the sabotage” is an empirical statement, justi- 
fied by the empirical fact that all witnesses are dead. “No evi- 
dence submitted is sufficient for establishing the identity of the 
criminal” is also an empirical statement, true, say, because of 
the ineptitude of the sleuths. And being empirical, we know 
what it would be like for each of these to be false. Wc could 
describe conditions under which we should know who com- 
mitted the sabotage, and wc could describe what kind of addi- 
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tional evidence would be sufficient for establishing the guilt of 11 
suspect. But when the sceptic says no one can know that external 
objects exist, he cannot describe what prevents him from know- 
ing, what obstacle stands in his way. Nor can he describe what 
kind of thing he would need to know in order for evidence for 
the existence of external objects to be complete. He cannot 
because he wants to say that thote aio no dosuthahle tircum- 
stances in which anyone could be said to know that external 
objects exist. This comes to saying that “no one knows external 
objects exist” cannot be falsified, that is, that it is not an cnvpm- 
cal assertion about our ability to know. His assertion does look 
very much like empirical assertions such as “I cannot know 
there are mountains on the far side of the moon,” which is true 
because of certain obstacles (which I can describe) which I lack 
the ingenuity to overcome. But the fact that no empirical 
justification can be given for the sceptic’s assertion and that 
there is no way of desciibing how one could get to know ex- 
ternal objects exist shows it is not at all like this, 'Phis fact 
shows, rather, that the sceptic is arguing for the logit al hnpos- 
sihility of knowledge and not for any empirical fact. He is 
arguing that any such statement as “I know there is a dollar 
in my purse” is logically impossible, and hence that “I do not 
know there is a dollar in my purse” is necessarily true. 

But now it is hard to suppose the sceptic is arguing that such 
propositions are necessarily true when it is plain that as language 
is ordinarily used they are not; “I do not know there is a dollar 
in my purse” makes an assertion about me, and “1 do know 
there is a dollar in my purse,” far from being self-contradictory, 
as it would be if the former were necessary, makes another as- 
sertion about me. The sceptic is aware that language is at 
present so used that each of these statements describes what 
could be the case. What then docs his argument come to.? When 
the sceptic points out that “the senses might be deceiving one — 
one might be having an hallucination,” he cannot be shomng 
“I do not know hands exist” to be necessary. For our present 
language is such that it is not necessary. Yet it is clear from what 
has been said previously that the sceptic cannot be urging the 
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truth of an empirical statement. His avenues of information 
are equally as good as Moore’s, information of the same kind 
is before them both, with no relevant facts lacking, and yet he 
holds in opposition to Moore that neither this information nor 
any information provided by the senses could constitute proof 
that there is a hand. Now if the sceptic is not showing either 
that his claim is logically necessary or that it is as a matter of fact 
true, he must have some other reason for adducing the consid- 
eration about the possibility of sense-deception. There still re- 
mains the alternative of adducing this to show that “no one 
knows of the existence of hands” should be necessary. Can this 
be what the sceptic intends? Of course it is plain that he does 
not say “no one knows that hands exist” should be necessary. 
He argues as if it were necessary, and as if he were calling 
attention to considerations which make this clear. That this 
procedure conceals what he is actually doing will I think become 
plain by examining, as a first step, what follows from “the 
sentence ‘s’ expresses a necessary proposition.” 

Consider the statement, “ ‘There are no round squares’ ex- 
presses a necessaiy proposition.” This entails that the phrase 
“round squares” has no possible application. Similarly, con- 
sider the italicized in the follovnng: “The sceptic argues as if 
‘«o one knows that hands exis^ expresses a necessary frofosi- 
tion,** This is to argue as if “knowing hands exist” had no ap- 
plication. Certainly the sceptic, in urging that under no describ- 
able circumstances could one be said to know any kind of 
external object exists, behaves as though the phrase in question 
was actually not used to apply to anything. It is clear of course 
that it docs have a use in present language, just as it is clear 
that “no one knows hands exist” does not express a necessary 
proposition. It is also dear that the sceptic is not malting a 
simple mistake which could be pointed out by calling attention 
to these two linguistic facts. Moore quite rightly takes issue with 
the sceptic, but their dispute is not to bo settled merely by show- 
ing the sceptic that he is using language incorrectly. The sceptic 
knows that “knowing hands exist” has use, and that “no one 
knows there are hands in the world” is used to express some- 
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thing which can be either true or false. He is holding that they 
should not be so used, only he does not say so explicitly. He is 
holding that “no one knows there are hands” should he neces- 
sary, only he conceals this beneath the indicative form of his 
I expression. The sceptic asserts that no one knows hands exist as 
' though this already were a necessary truth. But actually what 
I he is doing is making a disguised proposal that it be accepted 
as a necessary truth.’’* And in doing this he is proposing, or 
recommending,” that certain expressions in our language be 
deprived of their use, i.e., that certain expressions shall have no 
sense. “Knowing there are hands,” “knowing theie are coins,” 
etc., will not make sense, although “believing there are hands” 
will. In pointing out that one’s senses might be deceiving one, 
the sceptic is urging what he considers a good reason for revising 
present language. The revision would consist in discarding the 
use of such expressions as “I know there is a tree in the garden” 
to assert empirical facts. 

Moore’s attempt to establish the existence of external objects 
shows that he conceives the sceptic to be doing something quite 
other than I have stated here. If my view of what the sceptic 
is doing is correct it is obvious why no argument Moore brings 
forward will provide an answer to him. Because the sceptic is 
proposing a revision of language, no facts cither about one’s 
mental capacities or about correct linguistic usage wil 1 shake the 
conviction with which he asserts that no one can have knowl- 
edge. The kind of argument Moore gives by way of an answer 
indicates that he supposes the sceptic to be in fact doubting 
whether there is an external world. He produces empirical 
evidence which if conclusive should dispel that doubt. I want 
now to consider what Moore’s argument comes to, whether he 
is doing what he seems to suppose he is doing (namely, estab- 
lishing the truth of an empirical proposition, “There arc exter- 
nal objects”), and why the considerations the sceptic brings 
forward fail to alter Moore’s contention that he knoWvS. 

The point of Moore’s argument would seem to lie in pro- 
ducing the rational conviction that there arc external objects. 

“ Pointed out in dismission by Mr. Lazciowitz. 

“ John Wisdom, “Philosophical Perplexity,” Proc. Am. Soc., VoL XXXVII, 71. 
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It is obvious that it is the sceptic and not the ordinary man who 
is to be convinced, since the ordinary man needs no convincing. 
Yet his argument is the sort used to convince the ordinary man 
of the existence of something in question, e.g., a dime in a box. 
A dime is pointed out in order to establish that a thing of that 
sort exists. But as for the further step in the argument, namely, 
the inference of “There is an external object” from “There is 
a dime,” it could not convince the ordinary man of the existence 
of an external object since this would not be m question. And 
had it been in question, as it supposedly is in the case of the 
sceptic, pointing out a dime would bv no means serve to con- 
vince him that there is a coin there. If the existence of external 
objects is in question, then calling attention to a visual experience 
no different in important respects from many past experiences 
which the sceptic has precluded from constituting proof will not 
convince him. The force of Moore’s argument lies in its analogy 
to an ordinaiy empirical argument for establishing to the satis- 
faction of the ordinary man the existence of something in ques- 
tion. But in fact it is a sort of linguistic pantomime of such an 
argument, lacking analogy with it in essential respects: Prov- 
ing that an external object exists by showing that there is a 
coin in a box is like proving there is a tree in the process of 
proving that there is a treasure hidden under the tree. Pointing 
out a dime in a box can settle an argument about the existence 
of a coin because pointing calls attention to a thing with features 
differentiating this thing from things of other kinds. But can 
one “point out an external object” and thereby settle any ques- 
tion about whether there is a thing of that kind? If one can by 
pointing out either a dime or a coin establish the existence of a 
coin, it looks as though one could establish the existence of an 
external object by pointing out either a coin or an external 
object. For the classification “external object” seems merely the 
most general tei-m of the series, “dime,” “coin,” “external 
object}” that is, it seems to be a name for a kind of thing, only 
a more general name than “coin,” just as “coin” is a name for 
a kind of thing, only a more general name than “dime.” But is j 
“external object” a general name? Can one “point out an cx-[ 
ternal object” as one can any kind of thing? 
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These questions can be settled by comparing the phrase “ex- 
ternal object” with a term about which there can be no doubt 
it is a general name, viz., “coin.” Suppose one wished to teach 
a person the word “coin.” One would point out a number of 
things to which this term applied, and also some to which it 
did not, for example, tax tokens. The teaching would consist in 
calling attention to features which this kind of thing had and 
in some cases to features had by other things from which it was 
to be distinguished. One could urge the person to make sure 
the thing was a coin and not a tax token by looking closely. 
Whether the person learned the word “coin” would be tested 
by asking him to carry out the orders, “Bring me a coin,” “Bring 
me a tax token,” etc. Obviously he could fail to carry out these 
orders by bringing some other kind of thing than what was 
asked for. Consider now teaching someone the phiase “external 
object.” The difficulty would be that one could not faint out 
anything to him which was not an external object. One could 
not urge him to look more closely to make suie the thing was 
an external object and not some other kind of object. Nor would 
one explain what kind of object was in a box by telling him 
there was an extcinal object in it. Further, the order, “Bring 
me an external object,” has the peculiarity that anyone who 
brought one anything at all could not fail to carry it out. Carry- 
ing out the order would provide no means of testing whether 
the person had learned the use of “external object.” We have ’ 
not provided for the possibility of making a mistake, and hence 
there is no way of testing whether we have taught him. In fact 
there is no way of teaching him if there is no possibility of test- 
ing whether he has learned what we have taught. These con- 
siderations show, it seems to me, that “external object” is not a 
general name for some kind of thing, designating features dis- 
tinguishing that kind of thing from some other kind. One can 
only bring something which this names if one can fail to bring 
1 it. If this is the case then one cannot 'point out an external object, 
so that no argument about the existence of external objects 
i could be settled by “pointing out an external object.” 

This shows that Moore’s proof is not analogous to an ordi- 
nary empirical argument for establishing something in question. 
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There is no possibility of directly establishing that there is an 
external object since “external object,” unlike “coin,” is not a 
general name for some kind of thing. The force of Moore’s 
argument lies in its obvious similarity to proving there is a coin 
in a collection plate by pointing out a dime. So soon as one sees 
that the existence of external objects is not to be established by 
the same empirical methods serving to establish the existence 
of a coin because of the lack of analogy between “external ob- 
ject” and “coin,” his proof loses force. If “There is an external 
object” is to be established at all, it will be only because one has 
established something from which it follows. It cannot itself be 
established in the way the antecedent of the entailment is. By 
contrast, in pointing out a dime one could establish directly 
either that there was a dime, or what is entailed by this, that 
there was a coin. One would not have established the existence 
of a coin ofily because one had established the existence of some- 
thing from which its existence follows. The existence of a coin 
can be established by pointing out a com, but the existence of an 
external object cannot be established by pointing out anything. 

The lack of analogy between “There is a coin” and “There is 
an external object” with respect to proof has its counterpart in a 
lack of analogy with respect to disproof. There is no possibility 
of disproving, by any of the methods employable in disproving 
that there is a coin m the plate, that there is an external object. 
If someone were to question whether there was a coin in the 
plate, one could disprove that there was either by showing him 
that there was nothing at all in the plate or by showing him 
that every object in the plate was a button. But if someone were 
to question whether there were externa] objects, could one show 
empirically that there were no objects at all? Philosophers who 
have tried to prove that there are 'no external objects have made 
no pretense of using empirical methods to do so, attempting to 
show that there could be no external objects, i.e., that it is 
logically impossible that there should be. Further, it is clear 
that one could not, by Way of disproof, show anyone that one 
had been mistaken about the object before them both (as one 
could with the coin) and that the object was in fact not an ex- 
ternal one. This Is impossible for the same reason that it is 
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impossible to cauy out the order, “Jiriiig me ua object which 
is not an external one.” The phrase “object which is not an 
external one,” like “external object,” is not a general name for 
a kind of tiling 

Ifven though pointing out an instance of a kind of thing will 
not establish “There is an exteuial object” because “external 
object” is not a name for a kind of thing, it might seem that 
as long as this proposition is entailed by one which is so estab- 
lished, it would itself be established indirectly. I'hls will be 
seen not to be the case by examining (he cntailment, “ ‘There 
is a dime’ entails ‘There is an external object’,” comparing 
it with “ ‘There is a dime’ entails ‘There is a coin’,” or by com- 
paring the two necessary propositions, “A dime is a coin,” “A 
dime is an external object.” To hold that “A dime is a coin” 
expresses a necessary proposition entails holding that anything 
which is a dime satishes all the criteua for applying the word 
“coin” — criteria such as “being a piece of metal,” “being 
stamped by public authority,” “being made for use as money,” 
etc. It is to be noted that these criteria distinguish this kind of 
object from other kinds, so that producing an object satisfying 
these criteria will make it true that there is an object of this 
kind and will falsify (he opposi(c assei tion. Now wha(, different 
from this, is being said in saying that “'There is a dime” entails 
“Thcic is an external object,” or that “A dime is an external 
object” is necessary? From what has been said above about the 
phrase “external object” I think it will be clear that holding 
“A dime is an external object” expresses a necessary proposition 
does not entail holding that anything which is a dime satisfies 
all the criteria for applying the phrase “external object.” For 
this phrase is not usecl to apply to any kind of thing. One will 
therefore not have established the existence of any thing of 
the kind “external object” in producing a dime. Nevertheless 
Moore is doing something very impoitant, with reference to 
the sceptic’s claim, in asserting such entailmcnts as “ ‘There is a 
dime’ entails ‘There is an external object’.” An analysis of “be- 
ing an object external to all our minds” shows the importance 
of what he is doing. Kach of (he terms of the following list, 
some of which arc equivalent to each other, gives a partial 
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analysis o£ this concept: “being such as to be met with in space,” 
“being an object of possible experience,” “being such as could 
be perceived,” “being accessible to one or more senses,” “being 
such that one mind couJd perceive it at two different times or 
that more than one mind could perceive it at the same time.” It 
will be noted that all of these involve the notion of possibility 
“A dime is an external object” will mean in part “A dime can 
be perceived,” “A dime can be seen, or felt ... or “A 

dime can be perceived by two different persons,” etc. The pos- 
sibility asserted is obviously a logical possibility. And if “A dime 
is peiceived by two persons” expresses something logically pos- 
sible, then it makes sense to say “A dime is perceived by two 
persons.” The above list provides then, not criteria for applying 
the phrase “object external to all minds,” but criteria for its 
nmkmg sense to say certain things about dimes, hands, and other 
things for which it would express something necessaiy to say 
they were external to all minds. Moore’s statement that “ ‘There 
is a hand’ entails ‘There is an external object’ ” calls attention 
to criteria for applying “external object words,” so that if a 
thing of a given kind is an external object it follows that such 
expressions as these make sense- “Smith and I both saw the 
thief,” “I found a gold piece in the box,” “I heard the lion and 
later saw it,” “The suit I saw today was the same one I saw 
yesterday,” etc. It is clear that if these expressions make sense, 
then one knows what it is like for what they express to be true. 
Now what they express implies the existence of a thief, a gold 
piece, a lion, a suit, respectively. So if one knows what it is like 
for them to be true, one knows what it is like for “There exists 
a thief,” “. . . a gold piece,” . a lion,” “. . . a suit” to be true. 
And if one knows what it is like for these to be true, it makes 
sense to say “I know there is a thief is true,” etc. Thus Moore, 
in calling attention to the cntailment between “There is a hand” 
and “There is an external object,” calls attention to criteria for 
the use of such words as “hand,” “dime,” and the like, and in 
doing this shows that in English it makes sense to say “I know 
there is a dime in the box.” That is, Moore’s argument (al- 
though it does not establish the truth of an empirical proposition 
about the existence of a kind of thing, external objects) has as 
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a consequence that it is logically 'possible to know there arc coins 
in a box. We recail that the sceptic argued as if it were logically 
impossible. 

Of course Moore appears to have attempted something quite 
diJTcrcnt from showing the logical possibility of having knowl- 
edge. For to show this is not to show any matter of fact. Moore 
seems to assert that as a matter of fact he knows there is at least 
one external object. Throughout, he gives the impression of 
defending common sense against the sceptic (who at times like- 
wise appeals to be asserting a matter of fact about what we can 
or cannot know). Yet his defense of common sense consists in 
“proving” a proposition which is not a common sense belief 
(such as “There is food in the rcfiigcrator”). And he tries to 
allay doubts which are not common sense doubts, that external 
objects exist docs not come in question in the way the existence 
of a treasure does And then it turns out on closer examination 
that his attempted proof of “’Fherc is an external object” is not 
at all analogous to “There is a coin in the plate,” which it should 
be if it were to prove what he intends, hie has, however, coun- 
;( tered the sceptic’s claim that it cannot be known there ai c hands. 
'■ For it follows from what he has said in the course of his argu- 
ment and in his analysis of the notion “external object” that 
“knowing there is a hand” expresses something logically pos- 
sible. 

Now to say that “knowing there is a hand” expresses some- 
thing logically possible is to say this expression makes sense. As 
language is ordinarily used it is clearly true that this expression 
and others like it do make sense. And that this is true can be 
seen independently of any argument. The importance of insist- 
ing, as Moore has done, that one can know there arc hands, lies 
in what the sceptic has done. It will be recalled that the sceptic 
argued as though such expressions as “knowing there are hands” 
had no applicatioil, that is, did not make sense. Tie argued this 
although he knows they do in fact make sense, doubtless using 
them himself under ordinary circumstances (0 express some- 
thing. This being the case it will not settle the dispute for 
Moore to show the sceptic he is using language incorrectly. For 
as was argued earlier, the sceptic is rocotmnmding that it be 
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correct to say only that one believes there are hands and incor- 
rect to say one knows this. Moore’s argument constitutes an 
insistence on retaining present usage — on retaining “know” as 
well as “believe” to preface statements about physical objects. 
It is the sceptic’s recommendation which makes Moore’s insist- 
ence relevant. And though Moore never expresses his argument 
against the sceptic as an argument concerning the sense of 
phrases such as “knowing there are hands” (nor even as an 
argument concerning whether knowing of the existence of hands 
is logically possible), it is the great merit of Moore’s position 
that it makes one see, by calling attention to ordinary usage, that 
the sceptic’s linguistic recommendation is objectionable. This 
merit appears upon examining the consequences of accepting his 
recommendation: 

The sceptic, in proposing as necessary “no one knows of the 
existence of any external object” is in fact proposing that ordi- 
nary language be changed, so that under no circumstances shall 
it be correct to say “I know there is a button in the box,” but 
only that I believe this. Now how is the usage of the word “be- 
lieve” affected by this recommendation? The sceptic himself 
does not say, but there are obviously only two courses open to 
him: to insist that no change in its present usage is necessitated, 
or to recommend a modification of its present usage so that it 
would mean what wc now mean either by “know” or by “be- 
lieve.” Let us consider these alternatives in turn. Were the sceptic 
to maintain that the usage of “believe” is unchanged by his 
lecommendation about the use of “know,” while depriving it of 
a correlate functioning in the way “know” at present does in 
connection with propositions about external objects, he would 
involve himself in contradiction. As the word “believe” is ordi- 
narily used it functions as a contrast term to “know.” We say 
such things as: “T believe it’s true, but I wish that I knew,” “I 
believe she’s innocent, btit I shall pretend I know it,” “I used 
only to believe there was a buried treasure. Now I know it.” 
With the sceptic’s revision of language no such contrast would 
be possible since it will not make sense to say one knows such a 
thing. Can the word “believe” then retain its present usage if it is 
deprived of its correlate “know?” It is clear from the following 
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considcratioa that it cannot and that the sceptic wovild involve 
himself in contradiction were he to maintain that it did: As 
indicated by the above instances of the correct usage of “be- 
lieve,” saying that one believes something entails the logical 
possibility of knowing what is only believed. 'J'hus the sceptic 
could not without conti adiction hold that “believe” retains its 
ordinary use and at the same time hold that knowing that 
external objects exist is logically impossible. 

He docs not in fact commit himself to this contradiction since 
he has not committed himself at all on the usage of the term 
“believe.” And he could escape it either by introducing into 
language a new word functioning as “know” now docs in such 
statements as “I know there’s a chair in the next room,” the 
word “believe” at the same time retaining its present usage, or 
by extending the usage of “believe” so that it would function 
both where we now use “believe” and where we now use 
“know.” In either case his position would be as objectionable, 
for another reason, as it would be were he to depi ivc “believe” 
of any correlate functioning in the way “know” docs and at 
the same time insist that no change is necessitated in its usage, 
For suppose he were to introduce another term “x” functioning 
as “know” docs, so that “I believe there’s a chair in the next 
room” would entail the logical possibility of “x-ing” there is a 
chair. It is clear that this notation docs exactly what the old 
one did — no more, no ]c.s.s — and that it is therefore completely 
pointless to introduce it. The same obtains were the sceptic, 
upon eliminating “know” as a preface to cmpiiical propositions 
about external objects, to extend the usage of the term “be- 
lieve” so that it would function both where we now use 
‘^‘believe” and where we now use “know.” It is clear that 
this notation in which a new term “believe” takes over the 
function of both “know” and the present term “believe” has 
no advantage whatever over the old one. If anything, it has 
a disadvantage, in that what is meant when one says “1 believe 
Smith is in the next room” might not he clear, “Believing” 
this will mean cither knowing it or merely believing it, and 
unlike pun words, the context of “believe” will not indicate 
which meaning is intended. It would be natural to eliminate 
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the ambiguity by using “believe” where we now use “know” 
and “merely believe” where we now use “believe.” Such a 
notation would contain in itself the seeds of the sceptic’s dis- 
content with the old notation. It might give rise to exactly 
the considerations which moved the sceptic to desire revision 
m the first place, so that the sceptic might now insist that one 
should say one “merely believes” there are external objects. 
In any case if the sceptic’s revision of the language with respect 
to “know” were to have as a concomitant the introduction of a 
new term to do what “know” does or the extension of the 
usage of “believe” to achieve this, it is clear that there would 
be no point whatever m making it. 

It IS the great merit of Moore that by calling attention to 
the present usages of “know” and “believe,” he leads one to 
sec that none of the courses open to the sceptic with respect to 
the term “believe” is unobjectionable. He makes one see that 
present language is adequate to express all we want to express, 
despite there being circumstances in which we cannot answer 
the question, “Do you know there is a rat in the room or do 
you only believe it?” 

Consideration of this kind of question is what leads the 
sceptic to suggest revision of the language. It is the fact that 
there are no criteria distinguishing sharply between veridical 
experience, illusion, hallucination, and dream experience which 
the sceptic uses to justify his holding one can never know that 
hands, say, exist. Since there are circumstances in which we 
ask ourselves, without knowing the answer, “Am I dreaming? 
Am I having an hallucination?” the sceptic feels justified in 
asking, “How can you know in any circumstances that you are 
not dreaming or having an hallucination?” He points out 
that dream experiences can be exactly similar to those of 
waking life, that eveiy veridical experience can be exactly 
duplicated by an illusory one, i.e., that there aie no criteria, 
no marks, for distinguishing m all cases the one from the other. 
The possibility of confusing one kind of experience with the 
other is sufficient to show that there are no clear distinctions 
between them. The sceptic then uses this fact as substantiation 
of what appears to be an hypothesis: “You might in the case 
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of all expel ieiiccs be dreaming or having an hallucination.” 
But this is no hypothesis such as, “You might have appendi- 
citis.” He means to say that it is logically possible (hat one is 
dreaming when one has the kind of experience one claims to 
have in waking life and that it is thercfoie logically impossible 
to know that one is not dreaming. Now if it is logically im- 
possible to know one is not dreaming, the phrase “knowing 
one is not dreaming” makes no sense. The same holds for 
“knowing one is not having an illusory experience.” Further, 
“S does not know he is not dreaming” and “S docs not know 
he is not having an illusory experience,” will now express 
something necessary and will lose their use to expiess empirical 
facts j the sceptic of course knows that, as language is ordinarily 
used, they do assert something to be as a matter of fact true, 
and hence he can be understood as recommending that they 
should not. 

The kind of reply Moore gives to the sceptic, even though 
not Intended as an objection to a “recommendation,” is in 
fact a flat rejection of it. To the sceptic’s claim r. that one 
does not know there is a hand before one, and to his reason 
for holding this, 2. that one can never know one is not dream- 
ing, Moore replies: r. “How absurd it would be (0 suggest 
that I did not know it, but only believed it, and that perhaps 
it was not the case!’”“ and a,. “I have conclusive evidence that 
I am awake.’”® The importance of these replies of Moore’s 
lies in their conjunction with his admission that he cannot 
-prove what the sceptic insists must be proved before one can 
know any fact about hands: the premise, “Here’s a hand,” from 
which “There is an external object” follows. Moore concedes 
that this premise cannot be proved, since “in order to do it [he 
would] need to prove for one thing, as Descartes pointed out, 
that [he was] not dreaming.”’® Nevertheless, he denies forth- 
rightly that this is any reason for saying one docs not know. 
“I can know things, which I cannot prove.’”® And among the 
things he claims he can know without proof is that here is a 
hand. Further, since he claims to have “conclusive evidence” 

“ “Proof of an Extornal World,” iVoc. Brit. Acad., Vol. XXV, 296, 

Ibid,, Z99-300. 
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he is awake (even though he cannot say what all the evidence 
is, as he would be required to do were he to prove it), this 
also must be a thing he can know without proof. 

The dilFerence between Moore and the sceptic, and the 
importance of Moore’s answei', lies in what each says about the 
impossibility of proving one is not dreaming. When Moore 
admits that he cannot prove he is not dreaming he is calling 
attention to the same fact the sceptic used to persuade one that 
one should not say one knew of the existence of hands. This is 
that there are no shar^p criteria for the application of the terms 
“dreaming,” “not dreaming,” “having an illusory experience,” 
“having a veridical experience.” The sceptic in demanding a 
proof of “Here’s a hand” before one can say one knows such 
a thing is requiring the exhibition of sharp criteria for distin- 
guishing between dream and waking life. “Know” and “prove” 
would thereby have an interchangeable usage By contrast, 
what Moore in effect goes on to say is that the lack of sharp 
criteria is no reason whatever for saying one can never know one 
is not dreaming oi having an illusory experience, that the fact 
that there are some criteria for the application of these terms, 
even though they are not such as to distinguish sharply in all 
case.s between dream and waiting life, is sufficient for holding 
one can know there is a hand before one. To require that in 
every conceivable circumstance we should say we believe rather 
than know this, because we sometimes cannot answer the ques- 
tion, “Do you know there Is a rat in the room or do you only 
believe it?” is like requiring us to say we never know when to 
use the word “heap” because we cannot say exactly how many 
grains are required; or when to use the word “bald” because 
we cannot say how many hairs are the maximum; or when to 
use the word “fowl” because we cannot say exactly the number 
of months requir^ to make a chicken old enough. 

It is clear that'Moore is in effect insisting on retaining con- 
ventions already established In the language about the usage of 
the words “know” and “believe,” and that the consequence of 
what he says is the preservation of the linguistic status quo^) 
He has not himself shown the pointlcssness of the sceptic’s 
attempted revisions of language, for he has not seen clearly 
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whut the sceptic is doing and consequently has not shown what 
he is doing. But in calling attention to ordinary language (and 
Moore is constantly calling attention to what is correct) he 
takes us the first step toward seeing what the sceptic is doing 
and that what he is doing is pointless, h’or reminding one of 
how language is ordinarily used is a way of making one feel 
there is something absurd about what the sceptic propounds. 
When the sceptic says one cannot know there is a hand before 
one, Moore exclaims, “How absurd it would be to suggest that 
I did not know it, but only believed it, and that perhaps it 
was not the easel ”^'(His reply is like that of the ordinary mai^ 
who does not allow himself to become entangled in a philo- 
sophical dispute— ^t dismisses the sceptic’s conclusion by con- 
tradicting it but without countering his argument}. The great 
importance of such a reply is to make one feel as the ordinary 
man feels, as though there is something ridiculous about it. 
The mere contrast between ordinary language and the language 
of the philosopher was sufficient to make llume say, . . and 
when after three or four hours’ amusement I . . . relurn to these 
speculations, they appear so cold, and strain’d, and ridiculous, 
that I cannot find in my heart to enter into them any farther.”'" 
It has been Moore’s role in philosophy to shock philosophers 
who tend to become oblivious to this contrast into a realization 
of it. Because he is himself a great philosopher, Moore can 
succeed in this, whereas the ordinary man’s remarks would have 
no influence. For the ordinary man can so easily be lured into 
talking in the same way. Moore m doing philosophy constantly 
holds ordinary language before one, so that one is made to feel, 
not only upon returning to one’s views but while philosophizing, 
that they are “strain’d and ridiculous.” Once one feels this one 
has taken the first step toward seeing why — toward seeing that 
a “rectified” language only says in another way what ordinary 
language does. Our language is such that when we philosophize, 
certain considerations constantly tempt us to revision, while 
considciations which would make us see our language needs 
■no revision and is adequate to express all wc want to say, are 

'' IbiiL, zgfl. 

” T/ie Treiifise oj Human Nature, Bk. I, Pt. IV, 97 (Seribner’s Solfi'tions) , 
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discounted and forgotten. We are tempted to think that the 
sceptic weaves a veibal material which is much finer than the 
coarse fabric of ordinary discourse. But in forcefully reminding 
us of current usage, Moore sets us on our way to seeing that 
like the imposters of the tale of The Emperor’s New Clothes, 
the sceptic is weaving nothing at all, and that in fact the 
Emperor is naked. 

Alice Ambrose 
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[ N the preface to his Pnneipa Ethica Moore wrote “It ap- 
pears to me that_ in Ethi csj as in all other philosophical 
rudieSj the difficulties and dis^gregments, of which its history 
rfuir; are mainly due to ^a very simple cause.: namcj.y to the 
[femp rto answer auestiflo^vilhoiit IxstjdASCavering,pred§ply 
rhnt question it is which yo^.desire.to {uiswer.” 

I remember with what lenewed hope I read these words. I 
MS beginning the study of philosophy and had been reading 
ohnson’s Logic and Stout’s Grourdwork of Psychology and 
here had grown in me an unspoken fear that I should never 
indcrstand the stuff. Here, in Moore, was someone first rate 
Liggcsting that philosophers themselves do not know very well 
s^hat they are talking about. And what a pleasure was the 
Implc, direct, childlike quality of what followed in Princi'ph 
^.thica. I was reminded at once of the dialogues of Plato. 

And how delighted I was with Moore’s lectures. But here I 
nust confess — ^what I did not at the time own to myself — I 
ras shocked and disappointed when Moore began his lectures 
111 the Soul by saying that he agreed with Ward that the exist- 
nce of the Soul or Self is an “inexpugnable assumption.” True he 
xplained that what he meant was that such sentences as “I sec 
his,” “T feel sick,” sorqetimcs express facts and this did seem very 
inexccptionabJe. But I felt that though to doubt such things is of 
oui'se eccentric, nevertheless it is not satisfactory, it is not satis- 
ying, to set aside these doubts without any answering of them, 
without any attempt to say how we know what wc know if we 
mow anything at all. As Mr. J.W. Harvey writes in a paper 
0 the Aristotelian Society 
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the attitude of ‘comniou sense’ is by no means so brusque and dogmatic 
and unqualified as Moore would intimate. It is moie like this: ‘Of cowse 
aU these facts aie Hue, and I am quite sure they aie; but I suppose that 
in the 6ti latest sense of all I can’t claim to know tlicm absolutely. I .should 
be mad to deny them oi even to doubt them, and yet — ’.’ 

I have often noticed in people beginning phdosophy that 
when they are confronted with this move of Moore’s “I'he ques- 
tion isn’t ‘Do we know these things’? but ‘What is the analysis 
of what we know in knowing these things’ ? ” then they feel that 
they came to buy one thing and that the man behind the counter 
is trying to sell them “something just as good — better in fact.” 

They came for guidance in profound enquiry as to whether 
what they had always regarded as unquestionable is unquestion- 
able. Moore tries to turn them by making their jiroiound ques- 
tions seem ridiculous and telling them that what they really 
want IS an analysis of what it is they hold unquestionable. In 
short, Moote’s cheerful acceptance of “we know this, but we 
don’t know how we know it” bothers people.'"’ They feel it is 
unfhilosofhicaL Moore is well aware of this. In one of his most 
recent publications, “Proof of an Kxternal World,”'' he quotes 
Kant “It still remains a scandal to philosophy . . . that the exist- 
ence of things outside of us must be accepted merely on faith, 
and that, if anyone thinks good to doubt their existence, we are 
unable to counter his doubts by any satisfactory proof.” Moore 
proceeds to offer a proof that things outside us exist. That they 
exist follows, he says, from what one knows when, lifting ffrst 
one hand and then the other, one says “ITcre’s one hand and 
here’s another.” He then writes (p. 2,98) . “I am perfectly aware 
that, in spite of all that I have said, many philosophcts will still 
feel that I have not given any satisfactory proof of the point in 
question.” And on the last page he explains that he thinks that 
one reason why people think his proof unsatisfactory is that they 
think that if he can’t frove his premiss then he docs not know it. 
This he holds to be “a definite mistake.” That is, he insists that 

^ P) ocfedhigs 0/ ihs /histoleliati Sodety for Kjiio-iji, 157. 

“It is noL that Mooie never asks “How do we knowf” but that this nevoi le.uls 
hiiii to ask “Do we knowf” 

’'Pioceediugs of the British Academy, Vol. XXV, 1939. 
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one may know a thing without being able to prove it. 

To this, I am sure, people would reply “Of course some 
things are known without proof. One knows without proof that 
i-j-i makes 2, and one knows immediately and without proof 
that one feels sick or that one sees the appearance of a dagger. 
But it’s different with ‘There’s a real dagger there’. That is not 
known immediately. If it is known, it is known on the basis of 
other knowledge which collected together establishes it. But is 
there anything we know from which we can really establish 
for certain that there is a real dagger there? If so what is it? 
This is what we are concerned with We know well enough what 
we mean when we say ‘There’s a dagger in the air — a real dag- 
ger’. The question which interests us is ‘How do we know that 
what we mean is so’.?” 

This brings us to another way in which Moore’s practice with 
its implication as to the proper business of philosophy dissatis- 
fies people. When Moore said that he was going to start from 
the position that wc know that the soul exists in the sense that 
such a sentence as “I feel sick” expresses a fact, then I felt “If 
you are sure of that why bother about anything more? Who 
cares about the analysis? What is this analysis you make so much 
fuss about?” I had expected an inquiry into an age-old doubt, 
into whether we really know that we have souls. Was I to be 
pcisuaded to spend my time cutting capers defining these state- 
ments which, with more than religious dogmatism, Moore re- 
fused to question? It was the same with the existence of matter. 
I had expected an investigation of the suggestion that all is 
illusion, that the earth and all that’s on it is nothing but the 
image of a dream, the echo of a thought. Instead I was presented 
with the double image argument” to prove that when, on seeing 
a brown elliptical sense datum in my purse, I say “That’s a 
penny” I am not judging with regard to the sense datum that 
it’s part of the surface of a penny. I had supposed that we should 
discuss whether what ordinary men took to be certain and well 
justified could be passed as such after careful investigation by 
experts. I had come to ask whether Idealism was true and matter 
a myth, just as I had come to Moore’s lectures on the soul in 

* Contemfo) ary liihish Phtlosofhy^ Second Sciics, aao. 
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order to find out whether Materialism was true and minds and 
souls a fond illusion born of desire that there should be more 
behind the faces of our friends than there is behind the faces of 
our clocks, which after all know the time and can’t bear a cold 
bath. And, of course, I wasn’t peculiar in this. Many people 
come to philosophy because they want a basis or a substitute for 
religion. To adapt the words of the editor of ConteDiformy 
British Philosofhy, they hope to explore with the help of the 
best guides “the frontier provinces of human experience” and to 
gain “authentic tidings of what lies beyond.” 

Instead, Moore offers a game of Logic, and a peculiar one 
at that, for it lacks much that gives satisfaction in oi dinary logic 
and mathematics. In it no architecture of proof is possible, and 
with that goes too the Q.E.D. with its note of agi cement 
achieved and triumphant discovery. 

This biings us to a new soiuce of dissativsfaction with Moote’s 
account of philosophy. It isn’t done in the way it should be done, 
if its questions and conclusions arc such as he says. Its logic is 
not the logic of logic and arithmetic. Considei. Do philosophers 
(t) prove by chains of demonstrative reasoning what they wish 
to say or (a), without attempting to support in any way one 
thing by another, just set out the self-evident or wiiat appears to 
them self-evident'’ This question gives one a queer feeling be- 
cause one wants to answer that they do both and neilher. It isn’t 
that they do the one with some of the things they say and the 
other with other things they say. It is that in the case of their 
most characteristic claims they seem to rely upon a mixture of 
self-evidcncc which isn’t quite clear with proof which isn’t quite 
conclusive. And when one of them such as Spinoza or McTag- 
gart, or even Moore in his short demonstrations, attempts a 
“geometrical” technique, other philosophers become a little 
nervous and embarrassed, feeling that somehow this won’t do, 
like hunting people when one of their number, respected because 
undoubtedly he goes very well, insists on coming out in clothes 
deplorably reminiscent of the racing stable. It is tiue that, when 
wc read, for example, Hume’s appendix on the analysis of right 
and good or Broad on theories of the nature of matter, wc find 
that a number of what Mill might call “considerations capable 
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of influencing the intellect” are advanced. But they arc not con- 
nected chainwise. They independently bear upon the issue. 

It is true that, on Moore’s account of philosophy as analysis 
of what is ordinarily meant by ordinary and familiar sentences, 
wc should not expect long chains of reasoning The question, 
“When I say of a picture that it is good, does this amount to a 
claim about how people feel to it?” doesn’t lend itself to long 
demonstrative argument. After all, if we know what we mean 
by the one and what we mean by the other, then surely it is 
easy for us to tell whether what we mean by the one is or is not 
what we mean by the other? And surely we do know what we 
mean by these sentences. Moore allows and insists that wc know 
what we mean by everyday sentences in the sense that we under- 
stand them, but he also insists that wc don’t know what we mean 
in the sense that wc don’t know the analysis of what we mean.’ 

It is I feel a defect in his essay that he gives no explanation of 
what it is to know the analysis of what is meant by an expression 
nor of how this is difficult. Disciples of Moore® have said that to 
know the analysis of the proposition P is to find a sentence ‘Pt’ 
which more clearly than the sentence ‘P’ reveals the structure 
ofP. 

To use Moore’s example, I know the analysis of the proposi- 
tion Alfred is the brother of Bill when I notice that it is what 
can also be expressed by “Alfred and Bill are males and Alfred 
and Bill have th’e same parents.” With this account of what 
analysis is the difficulty in finding the analysis of a proposition P 
is the difficulty of finding a sentence ‘Pi’ which, although it 
means the same as the sentence ‘P’, reveals more clearly the 
structure of the proposition they both express. “And surely,” 
Moore would say, “even when we know what two sentences 
mean, it is sometimes difficult to tell, to see,'' whether what the 
one means is the same as what the other means.” 

' Cotifemp, Blit. Phil., 198. 

“ A. E. DuiiCiin-Joncb, Aristotelian Sociftv Suppl, Vol XVI, “Docs Philosopliy 
Atwlyse Coniinon Sense?” cspecliilly p. 148. John Wisdom, Austotclian Satiety 
Suppl. Vol. XIII loi 1934. 

’ In this subsutution of "tec” ini “tell” lies the lum of the logico-nnalytic 
technujuo. In the substitution of “asceilain” for both lies the power of the foimal 
mode which ti.nufornis philosophy from a inatlei of insight into one of industiy. 
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This complaint “I can’t sec cJcarJy” is a complaint character- 
istic of one who does philosophy as if it were analysis, as if it 
were logic. The complaint “I can’t see cleat ly” is understand- 
able in a complicated subject matter (notational game) such as 
mathematics. But philosophical issues have not this sort of com- 
plexity. Have they some other sort of complexity dealt with by 
philosophical calculation, advancing of considerations? But 
what, on the logico-analytlc account of philosoplry, would this 
other sort of complexity be? We arc not toldj even the need of 
it as an explanation of difficulty in philosophy is not recognised, 
Wc are left complaining that, though we can sec veiy well the 
propositions expressed by two sentences, we can not sec whether 
or no they are identical. At once the impotence of the analytic 
technique gives rise to suspicion which finds expression in the 
question ‘Why can’t we see? What mist is il that forever obscures 
the timeless ranges of the abstract?” 

This line of enquiry “What is philosophical analysis? What 
makes definition difficult'* and philosophical definition specially 
difficult.?” is one way of seeing what is good and what is bad in 
Moore’s .saying that what philosophers ought to concern them- 
selves with is “what is the analysis of . . , ?” Bui heie T want to 
do this in another way, namely by seeing how far he is wrong 
(a) in saying that philosophers ought not to have concerned 
themselves with the truth of everyday statements but with their 
analysis, (b) in saying that in fact they have concerned them- 
selves with the truth of the statements and not with their 
analysis. 

To begin with, notice that not only is it puzrding why philoso- 
phy should be so difficult if it is a matter of inspection — there 
is the further point that mostly it is not done by inspection but 
by ‘advancing considerations capable of influencing the intel- 
lect’. Even amongst the purest analysts there lingers still the 
use of the words ‘plausible’, ‘unplausible’ — sliocking survivals of 
the scientific theory, i.e,, the theory that philosophy is science, 
only grander and stricter. 

Professor C. D. Broad indeed has never been properly cured 

" Aristotelian Socuny Ai/ppl. Vol. XVI, A. E, Euncan-Joncs, “Does l^hilosopliy 
Analyse Common Sense?” 1.1,8. 
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of this idea. To the horror of his friends he would suddenly 
lapse into representing rival philosophical theories as rival hy- 
potheses about what must be the case among the entirely un- 
observable or obscurely observable in order to account for what 
IS undoubtedly the case amongst the immediately observable. 
The business of philosophers becomes at once that of finding 
which is the most probable of these hypotheses in view of the 
varied and conflicting evidences we have which bear upon them. 
No wonder that, though Broad sometimes speaks, like Moore, 
as if philosophy were the job of finding the analysis of what is 
naturally indicated by phrases like “I am seeing a chair,” “I 
am hearing a bell,” he moie often speaks of it as if it were the 
finding of the most probable hypothesis explanatoiy of what 
we can in the strictest sense observe — as if it were science, only 
more so What happens is this. When Broad tackles a philo- 
sophical difficulty he finds himself carrying on the dispute In a 
certain way; he finds himself considering arguments for and 
against. One can not speak of the logic of a study in one way and 
of its conclusions in another. Consequently Broad often speaks 
of philosophy as though it were a matter of finding out how 
much Is probably true of what we ordinarily mean by such 
statements as “The earth has existed for many years past,” 
“I have half a crown left.” He often speaks as if, although 
these statements In so far as they merely record and predict 
the observable are unquestionable, they are nevertheless ques- 
tionable in respect of a hypothesis tacitly assumed in them. In 
so far as the statement that a bucket of water is spinning and 
the earth stationary merely records and predicts appearances it is 
unquestionable. It is only in so far as it “involves the hypothesis 
of absolute motion” that It is questionable.® And isn’t the prob- 
ability of this hypothesis a scientific matter? 

How well this way of putting things suits us! It fits our feel- 
ing that for practical purposes it is mad to doubt such state- 
ments as “I have half a crown left” and also our feeling that 
somehow one who questions whether we really know them de- 
serves to be taken seriously. It fits our feeling that philosophy is 

“Scp C. D. Blond on Absolute .ind Relative Motion in Scknttfic Thought^ and 
The Mhiil and Its Place in Nature, 187. 
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somehow about what world we are in and not merely the make 
up of the meanings of words. Finally it fits the fact that philos- 
ophy is difficult in the way of estimating the force of different 
and opposing reasons, and something that is decided neither by 
simple gazing nor by climbing long ladders of proof. 

But alas, gently and persuasively as this way of looking at 
philosophy is introduced by Bioad, the brutal fact remains that 
if we follow him we shall be exposed to Moore’s too innocent 
astonishment. For we shall be talking like Moore’s philosopher’" 
who, when asked whether he does or doesn’t believe that the 
earth has existed for many years past, replies 

It all depends on what you mean by the ‘eaith’ and ‘exists’ and ‘yeais’’ 
if you mean so and so, and so and so, and so and so, then I do, but if you 
mean so and so, and so and so, and so .and so, oi so and so, and so and 
so, and so and so, or so and so, .ind so ami so, and so and so, then T don’t, 
01 at least I tliink it is extiemcly doubtful. 

I can’t face cutting such a figuic as this. Nor can Broad, really. 
That’s why he says . . no one doubts that such phrases as ‘I 
sec a bell’, T feel a bell’, H heat a bell’, indicate states of aftaiis 
which actually exist from time to time. People do not begin to 
quairel till they try to analyse such situations.” Again he says “I 
will call such situations as arc naturally indicated by phrases like 
‘I am seeing a chair’, T am hearing a bell’ by the name of Pei ~ 
ceptual Situations. I take it then that everyone agrees that there 
are such things as Perceptual Situations.”” 

But, though Broad says these things, he also says in tlie very 
same paragraphs. 

People do not begin to quaiicl till they liy to analyst' such sitiutions, 
Sind to ask what must be meant by ‘I’, by the ‘bell’, and by ‘liearing’, if 
It is to be tuic that I lieai a bell. When they do this they .ire liable to find 
that the only senses of ‘I’, ‘bell’ and ‘heap which will make the statement 
title are vciy dili'eient fioin those which we are wont to au.ich to these 
words. 

“Cow. IhU. P/til., 19S. 

” T/w MtiiJ and Its Platt’ tn Naluie, x,),o-i4i, 

“ See .dbo The Mtinl and Its Place tn Nature, 184-186, “I think that it is now 
.abundantly evident that vciy little can be done foi coinmon-senije.” “diiv tiieoiy 
that can poisibly fit the facts is certain to shock common-sense somewhere.” 
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The stresses and strains which have made even such a man as 
Broad contradict himself here are the very ones I want to bring 
to light. Let us think how he might try to explain away the con- 
tradiction. The things he says elsewhere suggest two ways in 
which he might try to do this. First he might say, “When I say 
that no one doubts that such phrases as ‘I hear a belP indicate 
situations which from time to time exist, I mean nothing incom- 
patible with what is after all a fact} namely that some people 
raise doubts about the existence of selves or minds and about the 
existence of physical objects. All I mean when I say that we are 
all agreed that such situations as are naturally indicated by 
phrases like ‘I see a belP, ‘I hear a belP, exist, is that in so far as 
these statements merely tell us which pattern of the observable 
may now be expected they are very often quite right and that no 
one doubts this. When I say that when we look into tlie matter 
of what must be meant by ‘P, ‘belP and ‘hear’, if the statement 
‘I hear a bell’ is to be true, then we are liable to find that these 
must be senses very different from the ordinary and that some 
people doubt the existence of selves and bells, what I mean is 
that in the ordinary use of these expressions they irivply hy-' 
fotheses as to what lies beyond the observable, beyond ‘the 
frontiers of human experience’, and that these hypotheses are 
entirely doubtful.”” 

We have seen how this talk suits us} but we have also noticed 
that it involves saying “You ask ‘Do we know that the earth has 
existed for many years past’? It all depends on what you mean 
by ‘the earth’ etc.” In fact we have noticed that it involves our 
being unable to answer the plain question “Have you a shilling 
for the gas?” with a “Yes” or a “No.” 

To avoid this. Broad might reply in another way, and what he 
says on p. 148 of The M.ind> and Its Place m NatUTe shows that 
quite likely he would reply in another way, namely as follows: 
“What I mean is that ‘I hear a bell’, in so far as we assume 
nothing about the analysis of what it expresses, is often undoubt- 
edly true, that is, the situation it describes from time to time 
exists. But to describe this situation by the phrase ‘I hear a bell’ 
inevitably suggests a certain mode of analysis for the situation. 

” Cf. The Mind and Us Place m Nature, 185. 
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It suggests that it consists of me and the physical object whose 
name appears in the phrase, related directly by an asymmetrical 
two-term relation which is indicated by the verb. And this sug- 
gests that the admitted existence of the situation guaiantces the 
existence of me and of the bell, which in their turn guarantees 
respectively the existence of selves and of physical objects.” 

We shall fijid that this answer takes us back to Moore’s ac- 
count of philosophy and so does not give us the advantages 
which Bioad seemed to promise us. For it is impossible excusably 
to say that I have sixpence although neither sixpences nor any 
other material things exist without turning this apparent nega- 
tive hypothesis or existential denial into the analytic proposi- 
tion “Material things are nothing over and above sensations, 
i.e., though they are not fictions, they arc logical fictions.” How 
far this is excusable, i.e., how far tliis is not an entirely unheard 
of use of “Matter exists” is also the question of how far phil- 
osophers have been doing what Moore says they sliould have 
been doing and of how far they have not been doing what Moore 
says they have been doing. It is a somewhat intiicatc investiga- 
tion. 

Notice to begin with that in saying that I may liave a sixpence, 
although there arc no sixpences and Matter doesn’t exist. Broad 
is again trying to get the best of both worlds. To avoid shock to 
common sense, he says that undoubtedly the situations we de- 
scribe by “I know the earth has existed for many years past,” “I 
hear a bell,” “I’ve got sixpence” exist. To avoid shock to the 
philosophers, he says that nevertheless the questions “Docs mat- 
ter exist?” “Does mind exist.?” arc serious questions because the 
existence of the situations docs not guarantee the existence of the 
earth, of the bell, of me, of the sixpence. Undoubtedly I’ve got 
sixpence, but may be there arc no sixpences. 

Put like this what Broad says sounds just absurd. It is absurd, 
but of couise it isn’t just absurd. One can readily feel that Broad 
says what he docs because he knows that, once he allows that it 
is unquestionable that two hands exist, then he will have to allow 
that it is unquestionable that Matter exists, unless he says that 
hands aren’t material things or else that the existence of material 
things does not imply the existence of Matter. At the same time 
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he feels that “Matter exists” is mt unquestionable in the way 
that '‘I have raised my hands” is. 

In this he is in good company and tfso facto right. For Berke- 
ley denied that Matter existed but demed that he denied the 
existence of the gardener’s cherry. And when Wittgenstein 
heard Moore’s proof of an external world he said: “Those phil- 
osophers who have demed the existence of Matter have not 
wished to deny that under my trousers I wear pants.” In fact, 
Moore’s proof is too good to be true — ^like all good proofs in 
philosophy its value depends upon its invalidity. I must explain 
myself. To claim that Moore’s proof is valid is to claim that 
“Matter exists” is so linked with “I have two hands” that it can 
not be more questionable than “I have two hands.” And yet, if 
this IS so and “Matter exists” is as unquestionable as “I have two 
hands,” then what is the point of the proof? 

Someone may protest “This complaint can be brought against 
any demonstrative argument. In demonstrative argument the 
conclusion at first seems questionable and then, when in the 
course of proof its connexion with an unquestionable proposition 
is noticed, it itself becomes unquestionable.” 

This answer is available in those cases where demonstrative 
argument feels useful, i.e., in complex cases such as algebraic 
problems. My point at the moment is that this sort of answer is 
not available for Moore’s proof. For it is quite incredible that 
the reason why philosophers have found “Matter exists” ques- 
tionable whereas they have found “I have just raised my hands” 
unquestionable is that they have failed to sce’^^ a connexion be- 
tween the two. 

In the course of a good proof the level of certainty for the 
conclusion rises to that of the premisses and the level of certainty 
of the falsity of the premisses rises to the level of certainty of the 
falsity of the conclusion. When the level of the independent 
certainty of the premisses is great and there is nothing against 
the conclusion, as in mathematical calculations, then wc speak of 
proving the truth of the conclusion from the truth of the pre- 
misses. When the independent certainty of the falsity of the con- 
clusion is great, whereas the premisses are weak, then we speak 

“Sec p, <13 of. above 
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of the falsity of the conclusion proving the falsity of the pre- 
misses. In the lattei case we often speak of the falsity of the con- 
clusion as a premiss and of the falsity of the premisses as a con- 
clusion, and this conceals the revei sibility of demonstrative argu- 
ment. But the reversibility is theie. Pi oof is like putting a pipe 
between two tubs of water. Now in mathematical argument it is 
possible to have a conclusion with nothing against it and afpai - 
ently little for it, which is nevertheless connected absolutely with 
premisses with a high level of certainty, c.g , lie has exactly 
3068 sheep j for he has thirteen flocks of 236 sheep each. This is 
because the connexion, though flawless and absolute, is in com- 
plex cases not apparent. But the simpler the case the more im- 
possible does this become, and always, when a simple demon- 
strative proof is offered of something which, bcfoie the proof 
was offered, seemed entiiely questionable, one is suspicious, es- 
pecially when the questionablcncss arises not from absence of 
foices for or against but fiom conflitt of forces for and against. 
This IS why Mooic’s prool is suspect. Such proofs are questioned 
because they aic questionable, however unquestionable are their 
premisses and the steps involved in them. We can easily begin to 
sec why they are questionable. 

Short proofs of the questionable are usually sophistical and 
their sophisticalness is a play on words. In the simplest and crud- 
est cases the words of the conclusion are ambiguous. I'his am- 
biguity in these cases is the explanation of our hesitation as to the 
conclusion and also of our suspicion of the proof. In one sense 
the words express something which undoubtedly follows from 
the premisses and is undoubtedly true and quite unexciting. In 
another sense the words express something which is exciting but 
which does not follow from the premisses. These however are 
the crude cases. They are so crude they hardly confuse us. We 
are merely amused by a man who argues “F.ach day he diaws 
(in black and white) on the bank (of the river) so he must be 
very rich.” The confusing cases are the subtler ones which rely 
not upon ambiguity, i.e., an already manifested conflict about the 
use of a word, but upon a hitherto concealed conflict as to the use 
of a word. For example, consider the case of Smith who raises 
Jones’ salary on the day he said he would but only because he 
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fears Jones’ leaving for another job. One philosopher may insist 
that this is not the keeping of a promise. Another philosopher 
may -prove it is a case of promise keeping. He proceeds somewhat 
as follows* “Smith unquestionably has done that which he said he 
would do. A man who does what he has said he would do keeps 
his promise. Therefore Smith has kept his promise.” All this 
proof really does for us is to bring out where and how we are 
undecided even when fully informed about a case whether to 
describe it as a promise keeping or not. But, although this is all 
the proof does, it is to be noticed that it can not fairly and plainly 
be called invalid. It neither involves a slip, such as affirming the 
consequent or taking seven eights to be sixty four, nor is it a case 
of ambiguity. This is why even this sample dispute may puzzle 
us. And in face of it people make the same desperate moves — 
questioning the unquestionable premiss that Smith has done 
what he said he would do or turning from that to questioning the 
unquestionable connexion between doing what one has said one 
will do and keeping one’s promises As in philosophy, unques- 
tionable premisses have led by unquestionable steps to an en- 
tirely questionable conclusion. In these cases the difficulty is not 
removed by doing any of the only three things to be done, name- 
ly (i) deny the premiss, (2) protest at a step, (3) accept the 
conclusion. For, whichever one does, the repressed objection- 
ableness of it leaves a haunting anxiety which in the end leads to 
rebellion in oneself or others. 

We have already seen the same puzzlement and futile at- 
tempts at escape produced by Moore’s proof of the existence of 
Matter. This is, I claim, because Moore’s proof is sophistical in 
the subtle way I have been hinting at, though the sources of the 
sophistry or questionableness are here much more complicated 
than in the proof that Smith kept his promise. If Moore’s proof 
is sophistical, questionable, that will be no more than wus to be 
expected. 

Philosophers who have not questioned that Moore has two 
hands or have hesitated to deny it have yet questioned and even 
denied that Matter exists. Now, as we have seen, it is not to be 
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ncxion. If this is not the explanation, what is? Moore submits 
that one reason is that philosophers question his unquestionable 
premiss. We have noticed Broad’s inclination to do this and we 
can feel an inclination to do the same oui selves. It is indeed part 
of my contention that the unsatisfactoriness of Moore’s proof 
lies partly in the premiss, because it is my contention (hat the un- 
satisfactorincss does not lie wholly in the premiss noi wholly in 
the connexion. But what at the moment I want to do is to ques- 
tion Moore’s unquestionable connexion or step and to bring out 
the inclinations as to the use of “Matter exists” and “I put up 
my hand,” which enable Moore to prove in an argument of one 
step from the unquestionable premiss “I put up my hand” the so 
much questioned conclusion “Mattel exists” and enables Broad 
at the same time to question this step. What 1 want to do is not 
to insist that it is questionable whether there is a connexion be- 
tween “I put up my hand” and “Mattel exists,” but to insist that 
the connexion is questionable — like the connexion between doing 
what one has said one will do and keeping a promise. 

It is true that some philosophers who deny the existence of 
Matter try to be consistent to the bitter end and, when taxed 
with such a question as “D’yoii mean that I am not st.inding up 
and talking with you now?” reply: “Strictly, you are not.” Our 
inclination to draw this inleicnce and their inclination to accept 
it makes it not incorrect to say that “Matter doesn’t exist” im- 
plies the falsity of statements about hands, six-pences, etc. On 
the other hand, very many philosopheis when taxed with these 
concrete questions begin to hesitate and to say such things as 
“When I said that Matter doesn’t exist I meant only that 
nothing exists over and above or beyond or below our sensations. 
When a scientist or oi dinary man such as the gardener talks 
about cherries all he says is something about the pattern of sen- 
sations which we may expect and these statements are often true 
enough. What I wanted to insist upon was that their truth in- 
volves no more than a ]ia(tern. amongst our sensations, although 
they arc as we say about material things. I'or materia! things just 
are bundles of sensations or, more con cctly, they are logical con- 
structions out of sensations. They arc not entities whose exis- 
tence is inferred from sensations. Sensations do not provide a 
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basis for inference to entities other than themselves of which 
they are shadows on the tabula tasa of the mind. Such entities 
arc fictions, and, if by material things you mean such entities, 
then material things are fictions like gorgons and harpies are 
fictions. But what I meant was that, though our talk about our 
sensations and physical things is on the model of a substance act- 
ing through the media of our sense-organs and nerves to throw 
shadows upon a screen in our brains, in fact this is only a figure 
of speech like when we say that I now can’t lift the calf because 
his weight has so much increased or can’t buy diamonds because 
their value has so much increased In short, I meant that mate- 
rial things are logical fictions or logical constructions.” 

One feels inclined to reply “If that’s what you meant it’s a 
thousand pities you didn’t say so.” Or could one reply: “It’s a 
thousand pities you didn’t say what you meant”? Could one? In 
view of the fact that on the covers of their books they print the 
warning ‘Philosophy’ and that so many of them inside misuse 
language like this, is it a misuse? For the first thing that strikes 
me about their sort of talk about Matter, I mean this hedging, 
modifying talk about Matter in the course of which “Matter 
doesn’t exist” is transformed from an iconoclastic denial like 
“Fairies, unicorns, dinosaurs don’t exist” into the analytic propo- 
sition “statements about material things can be analysed into 
statements about sensations,” is its familiar ring. I am sure I 
have heard it before. Now I remembei' someone saying “There 
is really no such thing as beauty,” (he covertly looks for shocked 
faces in his hearers) and a moment later saying “What we call 
the beauty of a thing is nothing but our feelings towards it.” The 
modification which the iconoclast makes is a preparation for de- 
fending himself against the Moorian attack. “No such thing as 
beauty? No difference between Salisbury Cathedral and the 
Albert Memorial?” 

Again I can hear someone say: “There are no such things as 
minds or souls, thoughts or feelings.” Again shocked faces. 
Again a champion sets lance in rest and cries: “No difference be- 
tween a dog who greets you and a toy which squeaks, no differ- 
ence between the words of a friend and the chatter of a talking 
doll? Don’t you believe that I understand what you are saying 
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to mei”’ The materialist is sure to reply: “Of course there is a 
difference, and of course I believe that you understand what I 
say. What I really meant to say was that personality and mind 
and understanding are just patterns of bodily movements. When 
a machine responds in a very complicated and mysterious way we 
say It has a mind.” 

In all these cases there is the same oscillation which we found 
m Broad between saying (a) that certain statements which we 
make m everyday life are never true or at least never justified 
because we put more into them than we ought, and saying (b) 
that they are all true and that “Beauty (Mind, Matter) doesn’t 
exist” merely warns us that it is nothing over and above what is 
undoubtedly involved in the everyday statemenls, namely feel- 
ings of exhilaiation, etc. (patterns of bodily movements, pat- 
terns of sensations). To put the matter another way. In all these 
cases people can not make up their minds between saying that 
everyday statements involving such and such a category of be- 
ing, Beauty, Mind, Matter, Necessity, are all false because we 
put more into them than we ought, and saying on the contrary 
that they are all true, only we must be careful to remember that 
they don’t involve more than they do. 

Those who say the latter explain that when they say that X, 
the catcgoiy, docs not exist what they mean is that X’s are 
nothing over and above what is indubitably involved in state- 
ments about X. Thus those who say that all the statements we 
make about Beauty are true explain that what they meant when 
they said that Beauty docs not exist is simply that it is not some- 
thing over and above our aesthetic feelings. And, to put things 
the other way round, we can easily imagine that James should 
not have said that emotions and thoughts just arc organic sensa- 
tions, that love is a heartache, thought a headache, but that he 
should have said instead that there are no emotions or thoughts; 
that there is no fear, only a shiver down the back and a feeling of 
the tensing of the galloping muscles, that there is no anger only 
a feeling of the clenching of the fiat. Indeed, so easily, so non- 
chalantly, is this transition made from saying that “X’s don’t 
exist” to “X’s arc nothing but Y’s” that wc can not call eccentric 
those who say that this is what they mean by “X’s don’t exist.” 
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And if we can’t call them eccentric we can’t call them wrong. 

For consider if a man insists on saying that i X o = that 
2 X o = 2j that 3X0 = 3 and so on and does this consistently, 
then it is as much as we can do to say he is wrong even if no one 
goes with him in the matter. If many go with him then to insist 
that he’s wrong is like insisting that those who say that fox 
hounds are not dogs ai‘e wrong. May be they have called not 
only terriers but collies, Alsatians, retrievers and spaniels dogs. 
May be fox hounds have heads and ears and tails and paws and 
coats extremely like one or other of the sorts of animal which 
these people have called dogs. We can say if we like that these 
people use the word 'dog’ in a narrow and arbitrary way. 

All this doesn’t prove them wrong if enough of them do it. 

The man who says that 2X0=2 allows very likely that 
2X3 = 2 + 2 + 2. and that 2 X 2 = 2 + 2 and that 
2X1 = 2 and the same for 3 and 4 and so on. But all this 
doesn’t prove him wrong. Even if wc try to trick him by say- 
ing, after going tlirough many translations of multiplications 
into additions, ‘‘And in general where n and m are any two in- 
tegers » X w = « -|- » + » etc. m times,” he may still refuse 
to accept our conclusion. For he may say “Ah, but 0 is not an 
integer” or he may say “Ah, the rule holds for all integers ex- 
cept 0 — ^which is different.” And different it is, undeniably it is v/ 
different. 

Likewise Moore may argue, “(i) If collies are dogs and ter- 
riers are dogs, then if there are two collies sitting in the sun in 
the yard or two terriers chasing each other there or one collie sit- 
ting there and a terrier trying to make him play then there are 
dogs in the yard, (ii) If there’s a pear and a peach on the wall 
then there’s fruit in the garden, (iii) If there’s a Packard and a 
Pierce Arrow on Fifth Avenue then the automobile still exists in 
New York. In general, if there’s an X and a Y in O and both 
aie Z, then there are Z’s in 0 . Hence, if there’s a sixpence in my 
pocket and a biscuit in the tin there are material things in the 
world.” Moore may argue like this and, indeed, the argument 
sets out in words where that difficulty comes from which we feel 
in saying that though I’ve got sixpence there are no material 
things and matter doesn’t exist. The difficulty lies in this, that to 
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speak so goes against all our habits in the use of all genus -species 
words. But the fact is the most genci-al genus words, i.c., cate- 
gbiy words, arc peculiar and arc not related to their species 
words just like other genus words are related to their species 
words. In particular, when X is a categoiy woid there is an in- 
clination to say: “When I said ‘Theie is no such thing as X’ or 
‘Really there are no such things as X’s’ I did not wish to imply 
what you might naturally suppose, that all statements about 
things which are X’s aie false ; I meant only that X’s are abstrac- 
tions, logical fictions, logical constiuctions, i.e., that statements 
in which something is said about an X or X’s can be analysed into 
statements which say something, though not the same thing, 
about Y’s.” 

This inclination is widespread and obstinate. This in itself 
makes it impossible to complain to a jfinlosoplier who says that 
by “Matter doesn’t exist” he means “Statements about matter 
can be analysed into statements which are not,” that he is not 
saying what he means when he says “Matter docs not exist.” 
Nor of course is this all. There is no widespread inclination with- 
out a widespread cause, and when the cause isn’t a slip it’s an ex- 
cuse, a reason. It seems quite natural to express the logical fact 
that statements about the avci age man can be analysed, reformu- 
lated, into statements which are about no such thing, in the form 
of an existential denial, jiamcly, “The average man doesn’t 
really exist.” It’s muddling to express oneself this way and it 
may temporarily confuse others and even oneself into suspecting 
those everyday remarks which one makes with the help of the 
expression “the average man” such as “The average man prefers 
a bitter to a gin and lime.” It’s muddling, but it’s natural. It’s 
natural because ordinary language suggests that the relation be- 
tween the average man who somehow represents the tastes, etc., 
of individual men is related to them in the way that a member of 
Parliament is related to his constituency; and the existential 
denial very forcibly combats this. “Matter does not exist” docs 
the same for the relation between material things and sensations, 
i.c., for the relation between statements about material things 
and statements about sensations. 

We must conclude that often there is good reason for saying 
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of a philosopher who has said that “Matter doesn’t exist” that he 
means that statements about material things are analysable into 
statements about sensations and that he is not without precedent 
and without excuse in doing so. 

We have seen with the multiplication by o and the fox hounds 
how, in logic as in ethics and aesthetics, any statement supports 
itself, especially when made by an expert. So, when Berkeley 
says that “Matter doesn’t exist” doesn’t imply that the gardener 
is wrong in saying that there are cherries left on the trees, that 
goes a long way to prove this statement correct. And, when 
Broad agrees with him, that is further strong support. And we 
have felt the excuse they have for using “doesn’t exist” in this 
way. We must notice however that they escape the power of 
Moore’s proof only by making “Does Matter exist''” an analytic 
issue and thus claiming that what they have been doing is what 
Moore says they should have been doing, namely analysis, and 
thus losing the advantages which Broad seemed to promise us. 

On the other hand, we shall find that Moore’s claim that 
philosophers, when saying that Matter does not exist, have been 
discussing a negative existential hypothesis like “There are no 
unicorns” has plenty of excuses. As Moore pointed out to me, 
McTaggart said: “So Mattel' is in the same position as the 
gorgons and the harpies.”’ ° And, undoubtedly, people who say 
that Beauty and Goodness do not exist expect to shock us. So 
do those who say “There’s no such thing as logical goodness or 
validity, only linguistic habits.” So do those who say “There’s 
no such thing as thought or feeling, only patterns of behaviour.” 
And they do shock us. They send a fear into our hearts. Wheels 
turning other wheels they can see. “But,” they ask, “what jus- 
tification have you for claiming that these are the spirit of the 
living God?”’® And for the life of us we can’t answer. “I’ll 
believe it when I see it,” they say, and our hearts sink. For we 
know that having seen the wheels there’ll be nothing more to 
see bar more wheels. “I’ll believe it when I see it,” says the 
native in the Sudan, when wc tell him that water in our country 
sometimes gets so hard that a man can stand on it. “I’ll believe 

“ McTag-gart, Some Dogmas of Religion, Second Edition, 95. 

“ Ezekiel. 
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It when I see it,” says the sceptical child, when we tell him that 
all the movements of animals depend upon the beating of a 
little oigan hidden in the chest, that the state of the cheese 
depends upon the presence of minute crcatuies bleeding at a 
frightful pace. And it feels as it it is the same admiiable habit 
of thought which leads to “Does the tree still exist when I can’t 
see it?” which in its turn leads to “Docs a tiee exist at all?” 
True, with these last questions the haid-hcaded thinker finds 
himself hoist with his own petard, like those who, having 
broken the images of saints and thrown out the holy water of 
superstition, find themselves with nothing in their hands but a 
manuscript of uncertain date and the stones of the latest archae- 
ological research. Here it begins to strike the sceptical philoso- 
pher that there is something queer about his doubts, about his 
negative hypotheses, about the shocks he intends lor others, 
about the popular illusions he aims to correct. For what surprise 
has he in store foi the gardener with his cheiry? But what I 
want to insist upon is that this feeling of (lueetness is still half 
smothered while he still asks: “Are there mateiiul things, per- 
manent and substantial, behind the fast fading shadow shows of 
sensation? What right have we to suppose that what lies behind 
what we obseive is of this nature rather than that or indeed that 
anything at all lies behind it?” While philosophers use such 
words they appear to themselves and to others to advance a 
negative hypothesis just like a man may advance the hypothesis 
that, though there arc lights on the ship that passes and its sails 
arc well set, there’s no one aboard. 

Pointing out that there is no difference in kind between the 
cases where we should ordinarily claim to have knowledge that 
there is a real, physical thing which is responsible for our sensa- 
tions and cases where we should say that this is doubtful, the 
sceptical philosopher goes on to say that there is never any real 
reason to believe that there is anything beyond our .sensations. 
Surely all this makes it impossible to claim that by “Matter 
doesn’t exist” he means that Matter is a bundle of sensations. 
His approach to his conclusion and the air with which he brings 
it out arc like those with which a man brings out the conclusion 
“There’s no one aboard.” If his conclusion is really an analytic 
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proposition he certainly doesn’t realise this himself nor do his 
hearers. I am thus led to say that if he is making an analytic 
claim, and not a scientific claim but “he doesn’t realise it,” this 
IS a situation which could also be fairly indicated by saying that 
he is still trying to make a scientific claim, like a man who is 
trying to run on an endless band which prevents his making any 
progi-ess. We may even say of the runner that he runs though 
he makes no progress. So we may say with Moore that the 
sceptical philosopher is sceptical though his scepticism is inopera- 
tive, that he is advancing a negative hypothesis. We may fairly 
choose this way of desadbing the small but many difiFerences 
between one who uses the words “Matter doesn’t exist” and one 
who says “Matter doesn’t really exist” or “Matter is nothing 
over and above sensations” or “Matter is just sensations.” 

The man who says “Matter doesn’t exist,” even the man who 
says “Matter doesn’t really exist,” feels veiy differently as he 
speaks from one who says “Statements about material things 
can be analysed into statements about sensations.” But this is 
only a small part of the difference between them. When a man 
brings out a general statement we take it as a guide to what he 
will say and do in a thousand concrete cases. Now there is some- 
thing queer and barren about the philosopher’s “I don’t believe 
there’s any such thing as Matter” which makes it very different 
from “I don’t believe there’s a tiger in there at all ” The “con- 
crete consequences” are apt to disappoint the plain man who 
had half expected to see his ailing bodv disappear in “a vortex 
of pure thought.” On the other hand, the man who says “Matter 
does not exist” is very different in his reactions to the implica- 
tions of what he says from the man who says “Matter is a logical 
fiction.” The former doesn’t look at you as if you are mad if 
you infer that he denies that there are cherries on a tree or, more 
concrete still, that there will be any appearance of cheiries when 
we go to look. It is indeed only at this last stage that the bar- 
renness of his doubt is certain to come out. The man who says 
that “Matter is a logical fiction” regards you as mad or as not 
understanding the technical expression ‘logical fiction’ if you 
attempt to deduce anything exciting from what he says. The two 
are very different and it is not until we trace the concrete con- 
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sequences o£ “Matter doesn’t exist” right down into what the 
man expects to sec and what he doesn’t that we begin to feel 
the inclination to say that, though he appears to advance a nega- 
tive hypothesis, he’s doing no such thing, d'dl (hen wc notice 
more his dift'eiences from one who says meiely that Matter is 
a logical fiction, till then the reactions of one who says “I don’t 
believe in Mattel” are very like one who says “I don’t believe 
there’s anyone aboard.” His reactions arc undecided over “Arc 
there then no cherries on the tree?” Moore’s proof forces him 
to decide, foiccs him to become unmuddled, to gain a grasp of 
what he wishes to do with his words “Matter doesn’t exist,” 
what he wishes us to understand by it. 

When he begins to do this we find his decisions related to 
what he says in a way different fiom what wc should expect on 
the analogy of “I don’t believe there’s anyone aboard” and 
much more like what we should expect from one who said 
“Matter is a constiuction out ol sensations:” — the ciueerness of 
hts negative hypothesis and its likeness to .in analytic statement 
then comes out. 

The queerness of the negative hypothesis “Matter does not _ 
exist” comes out in this way. Both the hypothesis that Matter 
docs not exist and the hypothesis that it docs are extieracly 
extensive. Each is so extensive that there docs not readily occur 
to one any simple means of verifying the other. For, like the 
hypothesis of absolute space, they arc hypotheses to account for 
the observable — quite literally for all that is observable, not 
merely for all that has been obseivcd. So of course whatever 
you saw on looking over the ship would be accounted for 
by the hypothesis that Matter exists and by the hypothesis that 
it does not. So that it can favour neither. And this would be so 
whatever you saw wherever you looked. At once wc understand 
why the doubt, “Docs Matter exist.'*” seemed queer, why the 
shock, “There’s no such thing as Matter,” came to nothing. 
Bioad is quite right, “Matter exists” and “Matter docs not 
exist” arc hypotheses about what lies behind the observable; 
only, let us repeat ourselves, they arc hypotheses about what 
lies behind the observable, all of the observable. They are hy- 
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potheses, but so are the Copernican and Ptolemaic theories, so is 
the hypothesis of absolute space. 

Nevertheless, although it is partly from bad reasons that the 
philosopher says “Matter does not exist” instead of “Matter is 
a logical fiction,” it is also from good reasons. 

For, though he is in many ways unlike a man who corrects 
a popular illusion, e.g., that all the decisions of the Government 
ai-e dictated by the King, and in many ways it is wrong to say 
that he is bringing a shock to the plain man, this is not altogether 
wrong j and what he does is in many ways like what one who 
corrects a popular illusion does and unlike the mere translation 
of one class of sentences, e.g., one involving the word ‘brother’, 
into others which are applicable in exactly the same cases. Re- 
member how the translation of sentences about the average man 
seems to make him vanish. 

The hypothesis of the non-existence of Matter is not unique 
in this way. The hypothesis of the non-existence of Space is like 
it. And didn’t the Copernican theory bring a shock to the man 
in the street? Because a lance is made of sugar icing and could 
give no real shock to anyone it doesn’t follow that it doesn’t 
give a shock at all to bad men who see it against the sky and 
hear a trumpet just as loud as one accompanying the use of a 
real lance. 

Did the Copernican theory bring a shock to the man in the 
street who said the sun is sinking? Shall we say that, until 
Copernicus, ordinary people who said “The sun is sinking” spoke 
falsely? Or shall we say that they spoke truly in so far as they 
recorded and predicted the pattern of the obsei-vable, but that 
they spoke falsely in so far as their assertions involved the 
hypothesis that the sun goes round the earth? Or shall we say 
that they spoke truly, but that their way of describing the situa- 
tion inevitably suggests a picture, a model, for recalling and 
predicting the facts about the heavenly bodies which, is very 
cumbersome and inconvenient compared with the picture and 
model suggested by Copernicus’ way of describing the situation? 
Or shall we say that they spoke truly, but that their way of 
describing the situation “inevitably suggests a certain mode of 
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analysis” for the situation which, “though it seems highly 
plausible while we confine our attention to cci tain ordinary eases, 
becomes very much Jess plausible when we attempt to apply it 
in certain moie out ol the way cases?”" 

Many people still talk of the sun’s sinking in the west. Do 
they now mean something different by this fiom what people 
used to mean? Or do they inconsistently, in their “unrcflcctive 
moments,” forget their scientific principles and in the press of 
life say things quite uiitiue or, if not quite uiitiue, then at least 
involving hypotheses false or unsupported? 

What I am suggesting by asking these questions which have 
sometimes been called rhetoiical but which I would prefer to 
call liddle questions (“Is a tomato a fiuit nr a vegetable?”) — 
what I am suggesting is, that in these cases of people saying 
“The sun is sinking in the west” iheic is not all (he dilTcrcnce 
one might expect between the claim (ha( they are speaking 
falsely and making mistaken assumptions and (he claim that 
they are speaking the truth but using a notation, an analysi.s, 
which in certain connexions is apt to mislead.’" But, though T 
wish to suggest in this way that the question “Which are they 
doing?” is not quite what it seems, I do not wish to suggest that 
there arc not some of them who more than others are more 
appropriately dcsciibed in one way rather than the other, nor 
that these uifl'crenccs arc not of great philosophical importance. 
If you are faced with a pre-Copernican and a post Copcrnican 
way of saying that the sun is sinking and forced to say that one 
is false, you will certainly choose the prc-Copcrnican, although 
you know that one who uses the pre-Copcrnican formnlalion 
expects to sec and hear nothing relevant to the sinking of the 
sun in any way different from what you expect. Here we can 
sec how easily preference for a certain way of formulating facts 
of the class to which belongs the one we wish to stale may well 

” C, D. Bi'otul, The Mniil and Itf I'liue in Nattur^ i (K, iHi; juul t.], 
r/zp Mhul and Its Vtaie in Nature, 187, , . pu'MiiipoM'H tlu' doftiinc of 

Absolute Spai’c-Time . . . Uattt with rather heavv hnhlUtks, , . . htn not tniried 
Its analysis far enough." 

Also p. 189, . . presupposes Jlbsojute Upair^Tiine, lohnh is pohably a sign 

of inadequate analysis." (Italics mine) 
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find expression in “denying a hypothesis involved in” another 
way of formulating them. 

Likewise, though the philosopher who analyses material thing 
statements into statements about sensations may hesitate to say 
that one who says “The sun is sinking” instead of “Appearances 
are as of a sinking sun” speaks falsely, he will certainly, if forced 
to say that one statement is false or involves an unjustified 
assumption, choose the former or common sense formulation. 
So would I, although I know that one who uses the Matter- 
formulation expects to see and hear nothing relevant to the 
sinking of the sun in any way different from what I expect. Here 
again however it is natural (remember the average man) to 
express a preference for a certain way of formulating facts of 
the class to which the one we wish to state belongs, by “denying 
a hypothesis involved in” another way of formulating them. 

“But,” It may be said, “this pre- and post-Copernican case is 
quite different fiom the hypothesis of the existence of Matter. 
This Copernican hypothesis really is a mattei- of science and of 
different expectation.” 

Now I don’t wish to claim that accepting the Copernican 
theory makes no difference to any expectation as to what one 
will see and hear, although a pre-Copernican and a post-Coper- 
nican expect the same from “The sun is sinking.” But the 
acceptance of “Matter exists” or the analysis of it into sensations 
may also have remote effects on our expectations. Between the 
plain man and the philosopher who denies the existence of mat- 
ter there may be differences in what they would expect to sec 
or hear, although when one of them says “The sun is sinking” 
and the other says “Appearances ai-e as of a sinking sun” there 
is no difference in what they expect to see and hear m the way 
of a verification of this statement. Consider someone who mis- 
takenly thinks that all the sights we see and sounds we hear 
from a passing ship arc made by a man with a bell and a lantern 
Not only will this person have misplaced confidences about what 
he will sec if he goes on board but he will be averse to accepting 
stories of patterns of sight and sound which can not be explained 
on his hypothesis or only with the utmost difficulty. In the same 
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way the man who believes that, who talks as if, the sights and 
sounds we see and hear are due to material objects may be 
averse to accepting stories of patterns of sight and sound which 
can not be explained on his hypothesis. He may be misled like 
this, although he is making no mistake comparable to the mis- 
take of expecting to see someone when one goes on board the 
ship. For example, he may reject your stoiy of how you and 
your friend saw rings round people’s heads although you could 
feel nothing, not merely on account of the rareness of such a 
pattern but because your story has foi' him a sort of impossibility. 
This impossibility as opposed to improbability arises fiom the 
fact that he speaks in terms of sorts of thmg and not of sorts of 
pattern of sensation. For what sort of thing is a thing which 
can be seen but not felt or photographed? This question in part 
reflects the antecedent improbability which your story gets from 
the rarity of the pattern it records, but it also gives your story 
unfair unplausibility by assuming that, if your story is liuc at 
all. It must be about a thing. 

Talking of memory as looking back upon the past has the 
same sort of effect. This way of talking of memory and pcrccji- 
tion as strings or beams of light running from the eye to objects 
encourages the question “How could there be foreknowledge, 
since this involves seeing what doesn’t yet exist?” This question 
“How could there be foreknowledge?” plays a part in determin- 
ing whether we “believe in foreknowledge” and even in whether 
we accept the stories we are told about the extraordinai y powers 
of Mr, So-and-so. 

The fact is, what is being done by one who says “Matter 
doesn’t exist” is like — and also different from — what is being 
done by one who says “Unicorns don’t exist,” “Uranium doesn’t 
exist.” It is more like what is being done by one who says 
“Gravity doesn’t exist,” or “Space doesn’t really exist.” These 
last arc more like suggestions for a formulating or analysing 
of facts than they arc like “There arc no cherries left.” At the 
same time they may prepare one for certain patterns of sensation 
which would have been more of a surptisc if we had stuck to 
older formulations. And they lead to a special reducing-o£- 
appearanccs-of-inferred-entities sort of analysis which is very 
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different from, though of coui^e not quite unlike, the analysis of, 
for example, family relationships into parenthood and sex. And 
if, instead of “Matter doesn’t exist,” one says “Statements about 
material things are analysable into statements about sensations,” 
one must remember what sort of analysis this is. In this way we 
see how near is “Matter is a fiction” to “Matter is a logical fic- 
tion” and at the same time recognise the diffeience between one 
who says the one and one who says the other. The Statements 
“Matter doesn’t exist,” “Matter doesn’t really exist,” “Matter 
isn’t anything over and above our sensations,” “Matter is a logi- 
cal fiction,” “Statements about material things can be analysed 
into statements about sensations” form a series As the formula- 
tions become more and more logical and analytic and less scientific 
and like hypotheses, something is gained and something is lost. 
For philosophy is not science nor the correcting of popular 
assumptions; and one way in which this is best brought out is 
by emphasising its likeness to logic. At the same time philosophy 
isn’t logic and one way in which it isn’t is best brought out by 
emphasising its likeness to science and to the correcting of popu- 
lar assumptions. Philosophy is like other things loo, poetry for 
example; so that we can not completely rely on any simple and 
winning formula, such as “Philosophy begins where science and 
logic meet.” Nevertheless this formula is useful in considering 
the dispute as to whether philosophers are and should be con- 
cerned with questions about whether certain hypotheses involved 
in everyday statements are true, or are and should be concerned 
with the analysis of these everyday statements. Indeed, what 
I have tried to do is to bring out (i) how philosophy begins 
where the “justification” of a “hypothesis” involved in certain 
statements, e.g., Freud’s about unconscious wishes, “explana- 
tory” of certain facts, e.g., the patients’ symptoms, dwindles to 
an “analysis” of the statements into the facts, and (2) how the 
analysis of statements begins to be philosophy as opposed to 
logic when it is the “justification” on the basis of certain facts 
of a “hypothesis” involved in those statements and “explana- 
tory” of those facts. I have tried to show how philosophy begins 
where logic grows into science and science vanishes into logic. 
I have tried to bring out how far Moore is right when he 
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accuses philosophers of discussing “Docs Matter exist?” as if it 
were a negative hypothesis, and how far this is an accusation, 
that is, how far Moore is wrong in saying that they ought not 
to inquiie into the truth of hypotheses involved in the truth of 
everyday statements such as “Here is one hand and here is 
another,” but ought only to enquire into the analysis of these 
statements. 

It is almost impossible to realise now the difficulty of first 
noticing the peculiarity, the craziness, of the philosopher’s 
doubts and of grasping how near what he is really doing comes 
to logic. How much Moore has done for philosophy in bringing 
this out IS not yet fully realised. But I have hopes it will be; 
for we have him with us yet, and while we have we shall not 
lack the help of an unparalleled combination of sound sense, 
courage and power. 

Summary 

r. Moore says that everyday statements such as “I’ve got 
sixpence” arc unquestionable, that only their analysis is t]ues~ 
tionablc and that it’s not questionable whether we know them, 
only how we know them 

2. But many of us feel that they aie not ahsohincly unques- 
tionable and that their logical analysis is not all we want and 
that we don’t really know them till we can say how we know 
them. We feel too that the method of philosophy is not that 
of logic. 

3. Bioad, finding himself doing philosophy by weighing 
conflicting considerations, represents philosophical enquiry as a 
matter of estimating the probability of hypotheses about the 
absolutely unobservable in face of the endlessly extensive but 
chronically insufficient evidences which we have in the observ- 
able. He represents everyday statements as unquestionable in so 
far, but only in so far, as they involve no such hypotheses but 
merely record and predict the observable. 

4. This a]ipcals to us. But it involves questioning the unques- 
tionable premiss “I’ve got two hands” or “Pvc got sixpence” 
from which Moore deduces that “Matter exists.” 

5. Consequently Broad wavers and sometimes, instead of 
questioning Moore’s premiss, questions the validity of his proof. 
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For Broad suggests that the fact that “I’ve got sixpence” ex- 
presses a fact does not imply the existence of a sixpence, and 
thus does not imply the existence of a material thing, and thus 
docs not imply that MeXtter exists. 

6. None of these suggestions ai-e merely absurd, especially 
IS it not merely absurd to suggest that, though Moore, as op- 
posed to a penniless tramp, is unquestionably right when he 
claims to have sixpence, it does not follow that the answer to 
the old philosophical question “Does Matter Exist?” is un- 
questionably that It does. 

7. It is not, however, that it is questionable whether there 
IS such a connexion as Moore claims between his having six- 
pence and the existence of Matter, it is that the connexion is 
questionable. 

8. For many phiJosophers have used “Matter does not exist” 
so that one might almost say that they just mean that Matter 
is nothing over and above sensations. 

9. This has also been expressed by “Matter is not a fiction, 
but a logical fiction,” i.e., “statements about material things can 
be analysed into statements about sensations.” 

10. From this it appears that Broad may accept Moore’s 
premiss without his conclusion that Matter exists, but only by 
making the philosophical issue “Does Matter exist?” a purely 
logical one such as Moore says it should be. Now it was to avoid 
this that we went to Broad. 

11. Though it now begins to look as if Moore was quite 
wrong about what philosophers have been doing and quite right 
about what they should have been doing, in fact he is not quite 
wrong about what they have been doing and not quite right 
about what they should have been doing. 

I a. For, though philosophers who have said “Matter does 
not exist” have been like the philosophers who have said “Mat- 
ter exists but is analysablc into sensations,” they have also been 
different. And the difference is important. For those who say 
“Matter does not exist” do not realise the difference between 
what they are doing which amounts to saying “All is illusion” 
and the advancing of a genuine hypothesis, e.g., “That dagger 
in the air is an illusion,” whereas those who say “Sentences 
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about material things can be translated into sentences about 
sensations” di© not lealise how what they are doing is related 
as a limit to the advancing of genuine hypotheses, and thus 
differs from such analysis as the analysis of family relationships 
or the analysis in logic of one form of proposition, e g , Proposi- 
tions of the form The thing which ts S ts P, into other forms. 

13 “A llama is a hairy sort of woolly fleecy goat with an 
indolent expression and an undulating throat, like an unsuccess- 
ful literary man.” Hilaire Belloc. 

A goat IS an animal in which cow, sheep and antelope vanish 
into one another. This formula is little use without an explana- 
tion of how they vanish into one another. But, given this ex- 
planation, the formula comes to have value as a mnemonic line. 

A philosopher is an animal in which the scientist vanishes 
into the logician — not to mention here the poet and the psycho- 
analyst. 

14. For the metaphysical and Copernican discovery of how 
nearly philosophy is really logic Moore did as much and perhaps 
more than any other man. 

John Wisdom 

Trinity College 

Cambridge University 
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PROPOSITIONS AND PERCEPTIONS IN THE 
WORLD OF G. E. MOORE 


I N one of his earliest essays Mr. Moore professed a par- 
ticular concern that his treatment of a technical question be 
recognized to extend beyond the boundaries of merely depart- 
mental interest. ‘‘What I have to say is not addressed to those 
who are interested in any particular science, such as logic, defi- 
nition, or psychology, but to all who are interested in the question 
what the world is.”^ Mr. Moore has continued to be inteiested 
in the world. As early as 1903 he undertook the refutation of 
idealism in the interest of separating, at least in philosophical 
argument, the conditions of existence from those of knowledgej 
his account of his philosophical career, published in 1925, por- 
trays it as a defense of Common Sense committed to convictions 
about physical facts, which Mr. Moore associates with convic- 
tions about the existence of his own body, and about mental 
facts, which he assoaates with convictions about his own ex- 
periences, as late as 1939 he returned to the demonstration of 
an external world.* Mr. Moore has accomplished this rehabili- 
tation of the world by examining his own perceptions (which 
incline him, in terras borrowed from Hume, to a strong pro- 
pensity to believe that the world easts) and the assertions of 
other philosophers (which he finds often involve, erroneously 
or verbally, the denial of that existence). Yet when he examines 
the characteristics of his re-established world or urges the im- 

‘ “Identity,” Proceedings of the Anstotelim Society, New Series (henceforth 
cited as PAS), vol. I (1900-01), 103 

’ Cf. “The Refutation of Idealism,” Philosoflucal Studies (London, 1922), 
1-30, “A Defence of Common Sense,” Contemporary British Philosophy, Second 
Series (New Yoik, 1925), 193-223, "Pioof of an External World,” Proceedings 
of the British Academy, Vol XXV (1939), 273-300. 
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portance of things and their existence, he tells us less about 
things than about the peculiarities of assertions. The good and 
the true thus should be sought in the conditions of existence 
rather than in the conditions of knowledge: inquiry in ethics 
should be reoriented to investigation of assertions about things 
rather than assertions about conduct since the true should be 
defined by reference to things alone, Kant’s ‘Copernican Revo- 
lution’ must be reversed, not however by examination of things, 
but by separating things from cognitions in our assertions about 
knowledge.'’ The beautiful (to complete the Kantian trilogy 
which in negation continues to haunt Mr. Moore’s world) adds 
another dimension to cognitions and their objects since it in- 
volves assertions about objective wholes composed of both.® 
Mr. Moore has been so busy analyzing perceptions and propo- 
sitions that, apart from occasional graphic enumerations of 
samples of its contents, he has not had time to tell us more 
about the world than simply that it exists. 

^ Prtncifm Ethica (znd ed , Cambiidge, 19*2)) 36 “The peculiaiity of Ethics 
IS not that it investigates asseitions about human conduct, but that it investigates 
asseitions about that pioperty of things which is denoted by the teiin ‘good’, and 
the conveise piopeity denoted by the tcim ‘bad’ ” 

* Ibtd , 132-134 “A vety little reflection should siiflice to convince anyone 
that this identification [sc. of to be true with to be thoughi\ is erroneous, and a 
very little moie will shew that, if so, we must mean by ‘true’ something which 
includes no lefeicnce to thinking or to any other psychical fact It may be difficult 
to discovei piecisely ’mhat we mean — to hold the object m question befoie us, so 
as to compaie it with othei objects but that we do mean something distinct and 
unique can no longer be matter of doubt That ‘to be tiue’ means to be thought 
in a certain way is, theiefore, ceitamly false Yet this asseition plays the most 
essential pait in Kant’s ‘Copeinican revolution’ of philosophy, and lenders worth- 
less the whole mass of modem liteiatme, to which that levolution has given rise, 
and which is called Epistemology . This confusion is due to a failure to 
observe that when we say we have a sensation or ferce‘phon or that we know 
a thing, we mean to assert not only that oui mind is cognitive, but also that that 
which it cognises is true ” 

^ Ibid., 201 “It appeals piobable that tlie beautiful should be denned as that 
of which the admuing contemplation is good m itself That is to say: To assert 
that a thing is beautiful is to assert that the cognition of it is an essential element 
in one of the intunsically valuable wholes we have been discussing, so that the 
question, whether it is Uuly beautiful 01 not, depends on the objective question 
whether the whole in question is 01 is not tiuly good, and docs not depend upon 
the question whether it would or would not excite paiticulai feelings m particular 
persons ” 
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The question which I should like to raise about Mr Moore’s 
world requires a distinction between what he says about the 
world and what he says about statements about the world. I 
find myself in complete agreement with Mr. Moore not only 
in the beliefs he asserts concerning the existence of things but 
also — what is even more unusual in philosophy — ^in the skepti- 
asms he expresses concerning the existence of other things,® 
moreover I find his analyses of propositions which he believes 
or doubts shrewd, illuminating, and, in the senses in which he 
states them, true. Unfortunately I also agree with him in his 
frequent acknowledgment that the questions raised are unim- 
portant and their solutions uncertain’ and with his equally 
frequent statements of suspicion that no one ever held the propo- 
sitions which he refutes ® I am not, as regards the first point, 
suggesting that Mr Moore could tell us about things without 
malung assertions about them, but I hope to show that Mr, 
Moore’s choice of the analysis of assertions as a means of dis- 
closing ‘the predicates of things’ (as he likes to put it) is one 
of the chief reasons why his philosophic labors seldom yield 

‘ Cf , for example, “A Defence of Common Sense,” ii6 

’ “The Refutation of Idealism,” 4-5, where Mr Moore begins the statement 
of his problem with the lemark "The subject of this paper is, thcrefoie, quite 
uninteresting,” and goes on to remaik that he cannot hope to piove that it has 
even such importance as he thinks it has Mr Moore’s scrupulous intellectual 
honesty seems to force him to the conclusion that except for unimportant questions 
there is no conclusive resolution, cf Phtlosofhtcal Stitdtes, 96, 251-15*, 275, 
308-309, 339 Even if a pioposiuon u important, however, it is apt to seem 
unimportant in the sense in which it is admitted to be true, cf “Identity,” 103 
“My own view is that, whether what I say be true or false, it is certainly very 
important, and that is my mam reason for raising the question of its truth What 
I most fear, then, is not tliat it should be proved to be false, but tliat it should 
be admitted true without enquiry, on the ground that, though true, it is unim- 
portant ” 

'BtAics (Home University Library, 1911), 77 “Whether this theory has ever 
been held in exactly the form in which I have stated it, I should not like to say ” 
Cf “The Conception of Reality,” PMosofhical Studies, aoyflf, where Mr 
Moore expresses doubts concerning whether 01 not Bradley committed the error 
attributed to him, and then argues that it is what Bradley ought to have meant. 
He feels similar doubts concerning his mterpretation of James (“William James’ 
Pragmatism,*' Phtlosofhlcal Studies, 107-108), and these doubts run easily into 
Mr Moore’s general convictions about the ambiguity of words and the tendency 
of philosophers to contradict themselves and each other. 
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more than reasons which he grants are inconclusive for beliefs 
which all or most men share concerning the existence of things. 
I am not, as regards the second point, inclined to minimize the 
difficulties of determining the meaning of any assertion, result- 
ing from the ambiguities of words no less than from the contra- 
dictions of philosophers, nor even to insist that the philosophic 
analysis of a doctrine should not be philologically or historically 
implausible,® for in the tradition from Aristotle to Whitehead 
philosophers have often made good philosophic use of their 
predecessors in spite of distortions and misinterpretations which 
would be unacceptable in an undergraduate theme. Philosophers 
seem to have used the doctrines of other philosophers, however, 
in one of two ways, either they assimilate what they conceive 
to be the content or matter of the doctrine (and then the manner 
of the statement or proof is no matter of concern) or they 
analyze the form of the statement and the presuppositions of 
the proof (and then the matter or content of the statement is 
subject to no independent control). Mr. Moore has initiated a 
mode of philosophical inquiry which operates subtly first to de- 
termine the matter of statements by identifying the common 
usages of words and the statement of common sense beliefs, and 
only then to clarify their meanings by analysis, m those rare 
instances in which it is possible not only to be certain in holding 
a common sense belief but also to state what that true belief 
rneans.^® 

“ Mr R G. Collingwood’s ciiticism of Mi. Moore’s philosophical exegesis does 
not, nonetheless, seem to me excessive, cf An Autohogiaf/iy (Oxfoid, 1939), aa' 
“An important document of the [sc ‘realist’] school, or rather of the paiallel and 
more or less allied school at Cambiidge, was G E. Mooie’s lecently published 
article called ‘The Refutation of Idealism’ This puipoited to be a ciiticism of 
Berkeley Now the position actually ciiticised m that aiticle is not Beikeley’s 
position, indeed, in certain important respects it is the exact position winch 
Berkeley was contioveitmg ” 

“Although examples of Mr. Mooic’s method of analysis are so numerous and 
so explicit in the implementation of their method that one might be justified in 
assuming (to adopt Mi Mooie’s turn of phiase) that everyone is perfectly familiar 
with what he means by ‘analysis’, little has been written to distinguish, in the 
weltei of meanings lecently attached to the process of ‘analysis’, the puiposos and 
devices of Mr. Moore’s analysis fiom the technicalities of the analyses affected by 
his numerous friendly disputants. Those of us who have not been able to follow 
the recent developments of Mr Moore’s thought on analysis as expressed in his 
lectures, might hesitate to set forth, as bluntly as he himself has, the limitations 
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Although Mr, Moore is, in my opinion, correct both in the 
propositions which he asserts to be true and in the refutations 
he directs against assertions which he holds to be false, the 
refutations miss the sense in which the propositions are truly 
defensible, whereas the propositions which are shown to be 
true are seldom important or, if they are important, the reasons 
for them are inconclusive. At the one extreme he has shown 
that esse is not ‘perci'pi (in a sense which would not have dis- 
turbed Berkeley in his convictions), but at the expense of grant- 
ing, at the other extreme, that esse is ‘praedtcari (m a sense 
which clearly departs from the common usage of ‘predicate’ 
and ‘proposition’). Just as there is, I think, a sense in which 
Berkeley’s fundamental proposition is correct, so too Mr. 
Moore’s basic position is defensible in the sense in which he 
maintains it. Like Mr. Moore, I am convinced that the truth 
of his convictions does not depend on his analysis of any of 
them, but I am further convinced that his method of analysis 
does determine the truths he chooses to analyze. Some of the 
dangers of Mr. Moore’s position may be seen in the evolution 
which ‘propositions’ have undergone in the uses of other phi- 
losophers. for Mr. Moore propositions are objects of experi- 


which seem to attach to the method, cf Mrs Braithwaite’s notes on a lecture from 
his course on The Elements of Philosophy published under the title “The Justifi- 
cation of Analysis” (Analysts, Vol I [1934], *8-30) Mrs. Biaithwaite assures 
us that, according to Mr Moore, philosophy only analyzes words of which we 
already know the meaning, in the sense that we can use the woid right, although 
we could not perhaps say what it means. “Moore doesn’t think analysing of terms 
usually helps much to answer philosophic questions other than those of analysis, 
except that sometimes once you aie clear as to the meaning of the terms in a ques- 
tion, it is either obvious what the answer is or obvious that the question is 
nonsense ” Cf, the repoit (tbtd,, Vol. U [1934-35], 31) of Mr Moore’s leply to a 
critic who found analysis ‘useless, harmful, and impossible’ “That theie are certain 
questions which can significantly be asked, and which are not asked by science, such 
that when we try to answer them we aie doing analysis (e g , a common problem 
about peiception, How am I using ‘this’ when I look and say ‘This is an ink-well’? )” 
Mr Moore treats similar problems somewhat more fully in “A Defence of Common 
Sense,” *16-217 ®*3 Cf “Facts and Propositions,” PAS, Supplementary 

Volume VII (1927), 171-206, for Mr Moore’s statement of his perplexities con- 
cerning the class of entities treated in Mr. Ramsey’s ‘logical analysis ’ A C Ewing, 
“Two Kinds of Analysis,” (^Analysts, Vol. II [1934-35], 60-64) succeeds in dis- 
playing the pertinence of analysis to Mr. Moore’s acceptance of ‘common-sense 
propositions’. 
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ence,“ for Mr. Russell propositions are primarily forms of 
words which express what is either true or false for the 
logical positivists (m at least one phase of their variations) 
verbal statements and propositions have themselves usurped the 
place of empirical facts and objccts.^^ I do not mean to imply, 
however, that Mr. Moore has committed the simple error of 
supposing that since our knowledge of things can be expressed 
only in the form of pofosittons, therefore the conditions which 
govern the formation of true verbal statements are identical 
with the conditions which govern the existence of things. I wish 
only to draw attention to the consequences of Mr. Moore’s 

” “Experience and Empuicism,” PAS, Vol, III (1902-3), 89 “It may seem 
strange to some that the object of an expeiience should be called a pioposltion. But 
such object may undoubtedly be ‘the existence of such and such a thing’, and it 
seems impossible to distinguish the cognition of this fiom the cognition ‘that such and 
such a thing exists’ The object of experience, moreover, is undoubtedly tiue, and 
allows valid infeiences to be diawn fiom it, both of which properties seem to be 
characteristic of piopositions." In the case of tiuc piopositions, other than those 
which are objects of experience, the analysis is similai, although Mi, Mooie’s ‘cor- 
lespondence theoi7’ (which holds between mental facts and their objects) requiies 
that he deny that every pioposition is a chaiactei of a fact; cf. “Facts and Pioposi- 
tions,” PAS, Supplemental V Volume VII (1927), 197 “And it seems, at fiist sight, 
to be peifectly obvious that eveiy pioposition, without exception, ts either identical 
with 01 equivalent to some proposition, with legaid to a certain chaiacter, to the 
effect that there is one fact, and one only, which has that chaiacter, this being, I 
imagine, why Mi Johnson holds that piopositions are characteis of facts, although, 
of couise, the meie fact that in the case of every tiue proposition, theie is some 
character of a fact such that the proposition m question is either identical with or 
equivalent to a proposition to the effect that t/iei e ts a fact ’tuhich has that character, 
gives no justification whatevei for the view that any pioposition whatever, tiue or 
false, ts a chaiacter of a fact ” 

’’ Cf Introduction^ to Mathematical Philoso-phy (London, 1919), 155. 

” C G Hempel, “On the Logical Positivists’ Theory of Truth,” Analysis, Vol 
11 (1935), 54 “But it must be emphasized that by speaking of statements only, 
Carnap and Neurath do by no means intend to say ‘There aie no facts, there are 
only propositions’, on the contrary, the occuirence of certain statements in the 
protocol of an obseivei or in a scientific book is legaided as an empirical fact, and 
the propositions occurring as empirical objects. What the authors do intend to say, 
may be expressed moie precisely thanks to Carnap’s distinction between the material 
and the formal mode of speech.” To say that a statement is about Africa or meta- 
physics would then mem that tlie word ‘Africa’ or the woid ‘metaphysics’ occurs 
in the statement. Ml. Moore has himself shown the erior of these later forms of 
analysis in his tieatment of the extieme case of the object of fictional statements! 
cf “Imagmaiy Objects,” PAS, Supplementary Volume XII (1933), esp. 69-70. 
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careful avoidance, in his application of analysis to perceptions 
and propositions, of the two extremes: that of examining things 
and that of considering words. His concern is with predicates j 
the basic concepts of his philosophy are unanalyzable predicates, 
predicates are attached to things, involved in the expression of 
beliefs, subject to analysis in statements. Mr Moore exhibits 
this peculiarity of his problem emphatically in his inquiry into 
the meaning of necessity 

My primary object m this paper is to determine the meaning of necessity 
I do not wish to discover what things are necessary; but what that 
predicate is which attaches to them when they are so. Nor, on the other 
hand, do I wish to arrive at a correct verbal definition of necessity. That 
the word is commonly used to signify a great number of different predi- 
cates, which do actually attach to things, appeals to me quite plain. But, 
this being so, we shall be using the word coirectly, whenever we apply 
It to any one of these; and a correct definition of necessity will be 
attamed, if we enumerate all those different predicates which the word 
IS commonly used to signify; for the only test that a word is correctly 
defined is common usage The problem which I wish to solve is different 
from either of these." 

The peculiarity of the question, as Mr. Moore observes, lies 
in the fact that it can not be treated in total isolation from the 
other two questions. Mr. Moore’s world is distorted — so I hope 
to be able to show — ^by the priority he gives to his question of 
predicates, his iteration of the propositions which he and most 

“"Necessity,” Mini., New Series, Vol. IX (1900), zSg Cf Prmctfia Ethtca, 
37 “It lesults from the conclusions of Chaptei I, that all ethical questions fall 
under one or other of three classes The first class contains but one question — the 
question What is the nature of that peculiar predicate, the relation of which to 
other things constitutes the object of all other ethical investigations? or, in other 
words, What is meant by good? There remain two classes of questions with re- 
gard to the relation of this predicate to other things We may ask either (i) To 
what things and in what deg'ree does this predicate direcdy attach? What things 
are good in themselves? or (a) By what means shall we be able to make what 
exists in the world as good as possible?” Cf also “Is Existence a Piedicate?” PAS, 
Supplementary Volume XV (1936), esp. 184-185, where Mr Moore concludes his 
ciiticism of Mr Russell by saying, “so that, according to him, existence is, after 
all, in tliis usage, a ‘property’ or ‘predicate’, though not a property of individuals, 
but only of propositional functions! I think this is a mistake on his part,” and also 
p. 188 where he analyzes the proposition, ‘This exists’ as applied to a sense-datum 
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other men believe falls ineffectively m the region between 
things (whose existence he repeatedly undertakes to demon- 
strate) and statements, his own and those of other philosophers 
(whose meanings he confesses are seldom susceptible of analy- 
sis). 

Mr. Moore has recognized, as have few philosophers since 
Spinoza and his contemporaries, the importance of distin- 
guishing between awareness and awareness of awareness, be- 
tween the idea of an object and the idea of an idea. Yet, not- 
withstanding his conviction that cognitions can be explained 
best by means of their objects, his philosophic method is adapted 
primarily to treat of perceptions and propositions. He describes, 
somewhat nostalgically, a world of facts which has been neg- 
lected by philosophers and in which perceptions and proposi- 
tions reflect distinctions found in existent things. He expresses 
the results of his philosophic analyses, however, in a world of 
theories, of statements and beliefs in which perceptions and the 
propositions of Common Sense, though unanalyzable, disclose 
dimly the existence, but few other characteristics, of an existent 
world’'® and in which the statements of other philosophers are, 
on analysis, unintelligible or false. The world of existences Mr, 
Moore divides into natural things — physical and mental — 
and another class of things which is not natural j the objects of 
cognition are divided into true and false things. Mr. Moore’s 
philosophic problems arise from his natural conviction that 
these are mutually compatible classifications of a single world. 
Since there are two apparent incompatibilities in the classifica- 
tions, he has two major philosophic problems. In the first place, 
he is convinced that there are existent things — among them (in 
his sense of existence) experiences, truths, and propositions — 
which are never, or have never been, the object of cognition j 
Mr. Moore feels that with respect to this conviction he is in 

“ “A Defence of Common Sense,” 212-223. “Jn** I hold that the pioposition 
‘There are and have been material things’ is quite coitainly true, but that the ques- 
tion how this proposition is to be analysed is one to which no answer that has been 
hitherto given is anywhere near certainly true, so I hold that the proposition 
‘There are and have been many Selves’ is quite ceitainly true, but that hoie again 
all the analyses of this proposition that have been suggested by philosopheis are 
highly doubtful.” 
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opposition to many philosophers. In the second place, Mr. 
Moore is convinced that cognitions are never explained by non- 
existence, and he meditates frequently on the important classes 
of cognitions — ^including all frlsities and hallucinations and 
many truths — ^which do not have natural objects such as are the 
sources of sensations. This asymmetry in Mr. Moore’s world 
accounts for all or for most of his efforts at refutation, there are 
uncognized existences, there are no cognitions without objects 
in some sense existent. 

The occasional glimpses which Mr. Moore offers of his 
world of existences are ordered according to his preferred 
classification of things in which the basis of differentiation is 
the distinction of cognitions from their objects. Nature com- 
prises one large class of objects, which is subdivided into mental 
and physical objects. By ‘nature’ Mr Moore tells us he means 
and has meant the subject-matter of the natural sciences and 
also of psychology. It may be said to include all that has existed, 
does exist, or will exist in time.’® In determination of the sub- 
ject-matter of psychology Mr. Moore gives a vivid sampling 
of the contents of the Universe in so far as it includes natural 
entities. 

It seems to me that the Universe contains an immense variety of differ- 
ent kinds of entities. For instance My mind, any particular thought or 
perception of mine, the quality -which distinguishes an act of volition 
from a meie act of perception, the Battle of Waterloo, the piocess of 
baking, the year 1908, the moon, the number 2, the distance between 
London and Paris, the relation of similarity — -aU these aie contents of 
the Universe, all of them are or were contained in it. And I wish to ask 
with regard to them all, which of them are ‘mental’ or ‘psychical’ in their 
nature and which are not.^’ 

‘Natural objects’, however, are not the sole constituents of the 
Umverse, and not everything that is — so Mr. Moore tells us 
at least part of the time — exists. Metaphysicians have rightly 

** Ptinafia Ethtca, 40. 

’’"The Subject-Matter of Psychology,” PAS, Vol X (1909-10), 36, Cf. “A 
Defence of Common Sense,” esp, aoSff, -wheie the distinction between ‘ph3rsical 
facts’ and ‘mental facts’ emeiges at the basis of the important points of Mr, Mooie’s 
philosophical position. 
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recognized, in addition to physical objects and mental objects, 
another class of objects which do not exist or if they exist are 
not part of nature. 

I call those philosophers preeminently ‘metaphysical’ who have lecog- 
nised most clearly that not eveiything which is is a ‘natuial object’. 
‘Metaphysicians’ have, theiefoie, the great meiit of insisting that our 
knowledge is not confined to the things which we can touch and see and 
feel. They have always been much occupied, not only with that other 
class of natuial objects which consists in mental facts, but also with the 
class of objects 01 pioperties of objects, which certainly do not exist in 
time, are not theiefore paits of Nature, and which, in fact, do not exist 
at all.^= 

To this class of objects which are but do not exist (or which 
exist but are not natural) belong goodness, as distinct from 
things which are good, and truths themselves as well as the 
objects of some truths, such as numbers. 

As the classification of existences depends on the differen- 
tiation of cognitions (which constitute one class of things) from 
two varieties of objects of cognition (which constitute two more 
classes of things), so in converse fashion the classification of cog- 
nitions depends on the differentiation of kinds, not of cognitions, 
but of objects. 

It would seem, then, that though cognitions aie distinguished fiom one 
another by intrinsic diffeiences, these differences always correspond to 
some difference in the nature of their object. In dividing them, then, 
according to the nature- of the objects, we shall be dividing them truly; 
and no other course seems open to us, since no one has yet succeeded in 
pointing out wherein the intrinsic difference of one cognition from 
another lies.^° 

Just as philosophers, when considering things, have sometimes 
Ignored all except only natural objects (or even all classes of 

^‘Prmcifia Eihica, no. Two pages later iia) Mr Moore calls these 

same facts, of which he had said that they are but do not exist, ‘what exists but is 
not a part of Natuie’ 

“ “Experience and Empiricism,” 83 , cf ibid., 85 "It would seem, then, that the 
only method of distinguishing an expeiience from an imagination is by means of 
antecedents or accompaniments other than mental ” 
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natural objects except only material or physical objects), so too 
they have sometimes, when considering cognitions, wholly 
Ignored physical or material entities. 

It IS, however, commonly supposed that when we assert a thing to be 
peiceived or known, we are asserting one fact only, and smce of the 
two facts which we really assert, the existence of a psychical state is by 
far the easier to distinguish, it is supposed that this is the only one which 
we do assert.®® 

Some linguistic difficulties anse from the fact that language 
offers us no means of referring to such objects as ‘blue’ and 
‘green’ and ‘sweet’, except by calling them ‘sensations’, or to 
such objects as ‘causality’ or ‘hkeness’ or ‘identity’, except by 
calling them ‘ideas’ or ‘notions’ or ‘conceptions’.®’ Even apart 
from such difficulties of nomenclature, however, there are enti- 
ties or objects of experience which elude simple classification as 
physical things. Observation justifies us, thus, in concluding 
that certain kinds of things — ^pains, for example — do not exist 
when they are not perceived and that other kinds of things — 
colors, for example — do exist when they are not perceived.®® 
Similarly those ‘classes of mental events’ which are called ‘sen- 
sory experiences’ and which might seem peculiarly dependent 
on physical objects, are not in fact limited to sensations proper, 
but include as well four other varieties images, dreams, hallud- 
nations, and after-images. In each of these experiences the 
entity which is experienced is distinct from the experience it- 
self.®® In general, sense-data or sensibles must be distinguished 
not only from our experience of them but also from the physical 

Princtput Ethtca, 134, cf “Expenence and Empmcism,’* 82 “ ‘Expeiience’, 
then, denotes a kind of cognition , and, like ‘cognition’ and ‘knowledge’ themselves, 
the woid stands for a double fact (a) a mental state, and (b) that of which this 
mental state is cognizant Thus ‘an experience’, like ‘an observation’, may stand 
either for the observing of something or for that which is observed ” Cf also “The 
Refutation of Idealism,” 13 “I am suggesting that the Idealist maintains that 
object and subject are necessarily connected, mainly because he fails to see that 
they are dutmct, that they are two, at all ” Mr Moore leaves no room to doubt 
that he means by the ‘object’ of sensation a ‘material tiling^, cf. tbtd , 30. 

” “The Refutation of Idealism,” 19. 

” “The Natme and Reality of Objects of Perception,” P/alosopMcal Studies, 
91-92 

““The Status of Sense-Data,” Philosophical Studies, 168-169 
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objects which they sometimes resemble in shape.^'* Since sense- 
data exist/” Mr. Moore makes use of two classifications of ob- 
jects of cognition which include between them all three kinds 
of existences. The one classification involves the contrast of 
things hn my mind’ (as Mr, Moore calls them following the 
usage of ‘some philosophers’) to ‘external things’ which he 
instances in another of the striking catalogues illustrative of 
what he means by things of various kinds. 

My body, the bodies of othci men, the bodies of animals, plants of all 
soits, stones, mountains, the sun, the moon, stars, and planets, houses 
and other buildings, manufactured articles of all soits — chairs, tables, 
pieces of paper, etc., are all of them 'things which aie to be met with 
in space’. In shoit all things of the soit that philosophers have been used 
to call ‘phjisical objects’, 'material things’, or 'bodies’ obviously come 
under this head 

The problem of the entities to be contrasted to material things 
in this sense — ^illustrated in “any bodily pain which I feel, any 
after-image which I see with my eyes shut, and any image which 

Ibiil , 195-196 “And the natiual view to take as to the st.itvis of seiisibles 
generally, lelatively to physie.al objects, would be that none of them, -vvlicthei ex- 
perienced 01 not, weie ever in the same place as any physical object That none, 
therefoie, exist ‘anywheie’ in physical space, while, at the same time, we can also 
say , . that none exist bn the mind’, except in the sense that some aie directly 
appieliended by some minds And the only thing that would need to be added is 
that some, and some only, resemble the physical objects which aie then source, in 
lespect of then shape” Cf “Is theie ‘Knowledge by Acquaintance’ i” PAS, Sup- 
plementary Volume n (1919), iga “Sense-data, foi instance, ate not piopositions, 
and hence it follows at once that my acquaintance with a sense-datum cannot be 
said to be false in the sense m which ide.is 01 judgments of mine can bo said to be 
so, since to say of an idea or judgment of mine that it was false is simply equivalent 
to saying that it was a conceiving 01 affiiming of a pioposition, and that the 
pioposition in question was a false one ” 

*“ “Is Existence a Piedicate?” 188 “But my leason for holding that it is sig- 
nificant foi me to say, for instance, of an aflcr-iinage which I am seeing with my 
eyes shut, ‘This exists’, is similai to that which I gave in the last case fsc in which 
a sense-datum is ‘of’ a physical object] namely that it seems to mo that in the 
case of every sense-datum which any one evei perceives, the peison in question 
could always say with tiuth of the sense-datum in question ‘This might not have 
existed’, and I cannot see how this could be tiue, unless ‘This does in fact exist’ is 
also tine, and theiefore significant.” 

“ “Proof of an External World,” 2765 cf the tieatment of ‘things in the mind’ 
in “The Refutation of Idealism,” 24-25. 
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I ‘see’ when I am asleep and dreaming”*’ — ^Is the subject o£ 
Mr. Moore’s recurrent meditation. Indeed, in spite of Mr. 
Moore’s general disinclination to literary self-portraiture, the 
all but anonymous ‘I’ who asserts beliefs and refutes philoso- 
phers in his pages stands out sharply sketched in his accounts 
of a variety of perplexities concerning cognitions which have no 
direct physical object; concerning the existence of after-images 
induced by staring at foui-pointed stars or electric lights, con- 
cerning the location of the images in mirrors or of the pain of 
his toothache or cut fitiger, or concerning the reality of what 
Sinbad the Sailor saw.** The other classification, though less 
bizarre, is more basic: “The first great division between objects 
of consciousness is between those which are true and those which 
are false.”*® 

The difficulties which Mr. Moore encounters in treating the 
relation of cognition to its objects (which are not, of course, 
identical with the problems involved in the distinction of mental 
and physical facts) arise from the ‘diaphanous’ or ‘transparent’ 
character of the mental fact.®® Because of it he embarks on the 
most persistent of his philosophic tasks, the examination of 
sense-data, and on the subtle construction of one of his simplest 
doctrines, the ‘theory of representative perception’.®*’ Sense- 
data do not suffice, however, to account for errors of judgment 
even about sensory experiences, and they do not bear on the 
problem of falsity in general. A third ingredient— -words or 
assertions — ^is involved in the cognitions and the objects which 
Mr. Moore uses in his quest for predicates They are related 
to mental and physical facts, as mental facts are related to their 
objects, but unfortunately they are seldom transparent either 
in relation to the meanings intended or to the objects meant. The 
inconsistencies and disagreements of philosophers in particular 
are largely the effects of language, and analysis is necessary to 
determine in each case what the question is, what statements 

” “Proof of an External World,” 289 

*Cf “Proof of an External World,” 278-282, “The Status of Sense-Data,” 
178-179, “The Nature and Reality of Objects of Perception,” 93-96 
” “Experience and Empiricism,” 83 
” “The Refutation of Idealism,” 20 and ay 
“ Cf “A Defence of Common Sense,” 217-219 
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mean and imply, what beliefs are mutually consistent, what 
consequences follow from principles, and what reasons will 
justify a conclusion. The opacity of propositions, therefore, is 
no less important than the transparency of perceptions in deter- 
mining Mr. Moore’s philosophic problems. There are three 
levels implied in his analysis: existent facts, cognitions which may 
be false as well as true, and statements which not only may be true 
or false, but also may be unanalyzable as well as analyzable. Mr. 
Moore is concerned to separate the oondttions of being, cognition, 
anckpredication from each otherj but to achieve that end he has 
identified the contents of any given true proposition on all three 
levels — what is analyzed is the fact, the perception, or the propo- 
sition. So far as existences are concerned, there are no simple 
substances such as were sought by some philosophers rather 
judgments are concerned with ‘organic unities’ which can be rec- 
ognized only by means of the predicates attached to them So far 
as perceptions arc concerned there is no problem of existence,®® 
but examination of our cognitions alone would not aEord reason 
for conclusions about the existence of the objects of cognitions; 
rather assumptions and beliefs commonly held are required for 
the support of truths about existence, although, to be sure, the 
truths would be no less true without that support.®'* False cogni- 
tion is explained by reference to false propositions, much as true 
cognitions involve facts and true propositions, but whereas analy- 
sis IS successful in revealing improper questions or ambiguous 
statements, the analysis of true beliefs is so difficult that Mr, 

Principta Ethii,a, vii “It appears to me that in Ethicsj as m all other phil- 
osophical studies, the difficulties and disagieements, of which its history is full, aie 
mainly due to a very simple cause namely to the attempt to answei questions, 
without first discovering precisely tu/iat question it is which you desire to answer ” 
“Identity,” 103 ' “For my own p.art I am convinced that the chaiacteiistic doctiines 
of most philosopheis, no less where they agree than where they differ, are chiefly 
due to then failure to tiace the consequences of admitted piinciples.” “William 
J.imes’ Pragmatism.,” 116: “Certainly he may quite often imply a given thing 
whicli, at another time, he denies Unless it weie possible for a philosopher to do 
this, there would be very little inconsistency in philosophy, and surely uveiyone will 
admit that other philosopheis are very often inconsistent.” Cf. Phtlosophkal Studies, 
39 and 217-219. 

^“The Character of Cognitive Acts,” PAS, Vol. XXI (1920-21), 132. 

“ “The Natuie and Reality of Objects of Perception,” 86 and 95-96. 
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Moore does not seem to be certain of even a single instance. 
There is, as a result, a double dislocation in Mr. Moore’s world. 
First, there is a dislocation from things to perceptions one 
might be led to expect that, in a brave realistic world, knowledge 
about things would be constructed from examination of things, 
instead Mr. Moore demonstrates the existence of things from 
examination of knowledge. Second, there is a dislocation from 
cognitions to assertions* one might be led to expect that analysis 
of propositions might be directed to the clarification of true 
cogmtions, instead Mr. Moore’s analysis is directed to clarifi- 
cation of ambiguous statements or the destruction of false philo- 
sophic questions and puzzles In lieu of ex am ining things and 
their properties, Mr. Moore has demonstrated the existence of 
things from common beliefs about 'perceptions, in lieu of ex- 
amimng truths and the conditions of truth, he has found reasons 
for the 'propositions he believes in common ttsage and he has 
found difficulties in understanding the assertions of other phi- 
losophers because of inconsistencies among their propositions 
and beliefs.*® 

The philosophic problems which demand Mr. Moore’s atten- 
tion, therefore, fall under two main heads, and in both varieties 
of problems Mr. Moore is distracted from consideration of the 
question itself in order to rectify the statement of the question 
and to refute the solutions of other philosophers. The fashion 
in which the two sets of problems divide the field of philosophy 
between them is dimly suggestive of a Kantianism in reverse, 
the problems of ethics should be concerned with predicates of 

“ Cf ibti , 73 “But these philosophers would say nltter you are contradicting 
yourself, or you are not using the word ‘exists’ m its ordinary sense. And either of 
these alternatives would be fatal to my purpose If I am not using the word m its 
ordinary sense, then I shall not be understood by anyone, and, if I am contradicting 
myself, then what I say will not be worth understanding ” Questions of common 
usage and of the conveyance of meaning are, for Mr Moore, independent of 
questions of ambiguity You may understand what I say even though neither you 
nor I could analyze the meaning of my statement coriectly, cf for example, ibid,, 
32-33 “When I say these words to you, they will at once suggest to your minds 
the very question, to which I desire to find an answer, they will convey to you 
the very same meaning which I have before my mind, when I use the words. You 
will understand at once what question it is that I mean to ask. But, for all that, 
the words which I have used are highly ambiguous,” 
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things (rather than with precepts of conduct) and the problems 
of epistemology should be concerned with the existence of 
things (rather than with categories of understanding).'’'’ The 
problems of ethics center about the classification of things ac- 
cording to their predicates} philosophers have fallen into error 
in ethics because of their identification of a fredkate, namely, 
^good’, with some one things and therefore Mr. Moore, instead 
of classifying things that are good, has refuted philosophers and 
has restated the questions of ethics. The problems of episte- 
mology center about the analysis of perceptions} philosophers 
have fallen into error in epistemology because they have drawn 
unwarranted inferences from cognition to existence^ and there- 
fore Mr. Moore, instead of setting forth the truths (which are 
not part of nature and whose existence is not an object of ex- 
perience), has refuted philosophers and has demonstrated the 
existence of mateiial things and other Selves (which are part 
of nature). The types of errors committed by philosophers in 
these two sets of problems, it is to be observed, are as distinct 
from each other as are the problems, the one consists m identi- 
fying a predicate with a thing (or one thing with another thing), 
while the other consists in identifying one kind of thing with 
another kind, a mental thing with a physical thing. 

Apart from theories, the most profitable course to take in 
ethics would be the enumeration and classification of the kinds 
of things that are intrinsically good or bad. 

The fact is that the view which seems to me to be true is the one which, 
apart fiom theories, I think eveiy one would naturally take, namely, 
that theie are an immense variety of different things, all of which are 
intrinsically good; and that though all these things may peihaps have 
some characteristic in common^ their variety is so gieat that they have 
none, which, besides being common to them all, is also peculiar to them 
— that IS to say, which never belongs to anything which is intrinsically 

^’’This reveise Kantianism, 'wlilcli is hinted by Mr. Moore himself when he 
advocates the reveisal of Kant’s Copernican revolution, suggests a third set of 
problems concerning which Mr Mooie might — to the piofit and edification of his 
readers — exptess his views moie fully. His tieatment of the Ideal — and paiticularly 
of beauty — in the Princtfice Etkica together with his treatment of free will in the 
Ethics constitute the beginnings of a Critique of Judgment in leveise. 
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bad or indilferent All that can, I think, be done by way of making 
plain what kinds of things are intrinsically good or bad, and what are 
bettei 01 woise than otliers, is to classify some of the chief kinds of each, 
pointing out what the factors are upon which their goodness or badness 
depends. And I think that this is one of the most profitable things which 
can be done m Ethics, and one which has been too much neglected 
hitherto. But I have not space to attempt it here 

Eight years earlier Mr. Moore expressed similar views con- 
cerning the neglect of this important ethical inquiry “^‘Hence 
the primary and peculiar business of Ethics, the determination 
what things have intrinsic value and in what degrees, has re- 
ceived no adequate treatment at all.”®® That question is the 
second of the three questions which he undertakes to consider j®® 
it is “the greatest and most difficult part of the business of 
Ethics;’”® It IS the question with which ‘a scientific Ethics’ would 
be concerned.^’^ Yet even in the longer book he has not space 
to contribute to the classification of good and bad things. In- 
stead he undertakes, with respect to the first question. What 
IS meant by good? to refute philosophers who fall \fictim to the 
‘naturalistic fallacy’, and with respect to the second two ques- 
tions, What things are good m themselves? and What ought 
we to do? he succeeds only in restating the problem.*® 

Mr. Moore’s treatment of ethics consists largely, then, in 
refuting theories in which the ‘naturalistic fallacy’ is committed. 
This fallacy always implies that when we think ‘This is good’, 
what we are thinking is that the thing in question bears a definite 
relation to some one other thing. Since Mr. Moore’s classifica- 
tion of things includes two kinds, natural things and^ things 
which are but are not natural, the predicate ‘good’ might be 

” Ethics, 248-249 
“ Princtfia Ethtca, z 6 
37 

“‘Ibid,, 13S 
*‘lbid , 139 

“ Ibid ,223 “And that these two questions, having precisely the nature which I 
have assigned to them, aie the questions which it is the object of Ethics to answei, 
may be legarded as the main result of the preceding chapters” These results, al- 
though novel to moial philosophers, will not, Mr. Moore thinks, seem strange to 
Common Sense (tbid , **4). 
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associated or identified either with natural objects (o£ which the 
existence is admittedly an object of experience) or with objects 
which aie only inferred to exist in a supersensible world. The 
naturalistic fallacy is therefore exemplified in two kinds of 
theories' in hiaturalistic ethics’ and in ^metaphysical ethics’.^'* 
Mr. Moore’s treatment of naturalistic ethics differentiates two 
kinds which parallel (though Mr. Moore does not give this 
reason for the division) the difference between physical and 
mental facts, the first vai'iety of naturalism seeking the good 
in natural properties of things, the second asserting that nothing 
is good but pleasure. Metaphysical ethics requires a more com- 
plex analysis, because metaphysics may have some bearing upon 
practical ethics, that is, upon the question, What ought we to 
do?, but it can have no possible bearing on the question. What is 
good? The supposition that Metaphysics is relevant to ethics 
in the latter sense is the result of the assumption, due to am- 
biguity of language, that ‘good’ must denote some ‘real’ prop- 
erty of things, which in turn is often due to one of two erroneous 
doctrines, the logical doctrine that all propositions assert a re- 
lation between existents, and the epistemological doctrine that 
to be good IS equivalent to being willed or felt in some par- 
ticular way.'*'’ 

In epistemological questions, on the other hand, Mr. Moore 
is never optimistic about the outcome of discussion, for the 
errors of philosophers arise from confusions of words, not from 
false association or identification of things; and since the analy- 
sis bears on arguments and beliefs, the results it achieves do not 
affect the truth of the belief or the conception of things, even 
when it does clarify the meaning of the conception or supply 
reasons to support the belief. His view of the prospects of 

‘^Ibid., 38-39. 

" Much the same analysis applies to the more popular tieatment of the same 
problems in Et/itcs. The same thiee questions .aie asked, but they aic put in siniplei 
form by the shrewd device of lalslng- them in reveise ordei . fiist, the question of 
light action 01 what ought to be done, second, the question of things intrinsically 
good) finally, the question of intiinsic value. The treatment is simplified since , 
treatment of the fiist two pioblems is reduced to demonstiating that ‘right’ and 
‘good’ do not depend on mental attitudes — slates of feeling, or willing, 01 thinking 
something — about actions or things. 
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analysis is equally gloomy whether he purposes to proceed 
negatively to demolish a doctrine or positively to demonstrate 
an existence. On the one hand, his refutation of Idealism, even 
if successful, proves nothing about reality or the Universe in 
general. 

For my own part I wish it to be deaily understood that I do not sup- 
pose that anything I shall say has the smallest tendency to prove that 
reality is not spiiitual I do not believe it possible to refute a single one 
of the many important propositions contained in the assertion that it is 
so. Reality may be spiritual, for all I know and I devoutly hope it is. 
... It IS, therefore, only with Idealistic argumenU that I am concerned, 
and if any Idealist holds that no argument is necessaiy to prove that 
reality is spiritual, I shall certainly not have refuted him. . . The sub- 
ject of this paper is, therefoie, quite uninteresting. Even if I prove my 
point, I shall have proved nothing about the Universe in general ** 

On the other hand, his demonstration of the existence of ma- 
terial as well as psychical things depends on the significances he 
attaches to his terms, and he must recognize that other philoso- 
phers, perhaps quixotically, have given those terms meanings 
which would impede his demonstration. He can only express 
doubts concerning the utility of alternative meanings, while the 
sole utility he can promise for his own is the possibility of as- 
serting, at least problematically, the existence of material things 
or other Selves. 

I do not know whether there is or is not any utility in using the teims 
‘mateiial thmg’ or ‘physical object’ in such a sense as this. But, whether 
there is or not, I cannot help thinking that there is ample justification 
foi using them in another sense — a sense in which from the pioposition 
that there are in the Univeise such things as inkstands oi fingers or 
clouds, It strictly follows that theie are in it at least as many material 
things, and in which, therefore, we can not consistently maintain the 
existence of inkstands, fingers, and clouds, while denying that of material 
things.** 

In ethics Mr. Moore is tempted to classify kinds of things, 
but instead he argues that ‘good’ is an indefinable and unanalyz- 

“ “The Refutation of Idealism,” *-4 

“ “Some Judgments of Peiception,” Pfidosofhtcid Studies, 
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able predicate and refutes the Naturalistic fallacy. In episte- 
mology Mr. Moore is convinced that true ideas, even when 
they refer to mutable facts, are always true,” yet he devotes 
his most strenuous efforts to demonstrating the existence of 
temporal things and to refuting Idealism.'"’ 

Mr. Moore’s treatment of epistemology consists largely in 
refuting forms or consequences of idealism. Like his refutation 
of naturalism, his refutation of idealism falls into two parts, 
not however because of confusions concerning kinds of things, 
but because of the discrepancies of the things of his universe, 
which were mentioned earlier in this essay. Mr. Moore is 
concerned, part of the time, to demonstrate the existence of 
uncognized things or of things other than cognitions , the rest of 
the time he demonstrates the existence of an object for every 
cognition even when the cognition — or indeed even, in the 
extreme case of sensation, when the sense-data — is not of an 
existent object. To achieve the first end, he refutes philosophers 
who, like Berkeley, seem to have held that to be is to be con~ 
ceived',*^ to achieve the second end he refutes philosophers who, 
like Bradley, seem to have held that to be conceived is to be^'^ 

"“William James’ Piagmattm” 137 “It seems to me, then, that if we moan 
by an Idea, not meie woids, but the kind of idea which woids expiess, any idea, 
which IS true at one time when it occuis, •would be tine at any time when it wcie 
to occiii , and that this is so, even though it is an idea, which lefois to facts which 
are mutable ” 

It IS inteiesting to obseive that, although the naturalistic fallacy is the source 
of erior in ethics, idealists (who assimilate physical facts to mental facts) aie in- 
volved in almost eveiy argument in epistemology, while mateiialists (who fail to 
distinguish mental facts at all) deseive only passing mention in illustiation of the 
dangeis of idealism (cf “The Refutation of Idealism,” 20) The conveise which 
would bear the relation to natuialism in ethics which materialism beats to idealism 
in epistemology is subjectmsm, which is mentioned in passing in Ethics (225) as 
one of the defenses which might be used against Mi Mooie’s attack on utilitarian- 
ism The differentiation of the pioblems of ethics fioin those of epistemology in 
Mr. Mooie’s philosophy parallels loughly the late scholastic diffeiontiation of 
essence from existence 

“The Refutation of Idealism,” s‘ “The tiivial pioposition which I piopose 
to dispute is this' that esse is fercipt. This is a very ambiguous piopo.sition, but, in 
some sense, it has been very widely held ” 

““The Conception of Re.ality,” aiy-aid “In other woids, ‘tempoial facts’, 
and ‘unicorns’ aie both quite ceitainly ‘deliveiances of consciousness’, at least in the 
sense that they aie ‘objects of thought’, being ‘objects of thought’ they aie, in a 
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as well as philosophers who, like Ramsey, seem to have passed 
directly from names to things without pausing to consider 
understanding ” In ethics philosophers tend to forget that there 
are things other than natural things, or else they misjudge the 
character and relevance of those things; in epistemology phi- 
losophers tend to think either that all things are mental (misled 
in this by language) or else that all things are material (to 
which must be added only the language in which truth about 
natural things is expressed). 

As a consequence of the peculiarities of Mr. Moore’s method 
of analysis, then, his essays and books are devoted, not — as one 
might have antiapated from his statements of belief — ^to dis- 
closing what the world is and what classes of things it contains, 
nor to demonstrating truths about things, but to discussing the 
disquieting and often surprising statements he finds in Berkeley, 
Hume, Kant, Bentham, Mill, Bradley, James, Russell, and a 
dozen other philosophers, or else to defending (in opposition 
to those same philosophers) beliefs and truths about existence 
which all men share but the meanings or analyses of which are 
doubtful.'® The center of Mr. Moore’s world is not things, but 

wide sense, ‘appeaiances’ also, and I cannot help thinking' that Mr Bradley sup- 
poses that, meiely because they aie so, they must at least 3 E . I suppose it will 
be quite obvious to everyone here that it is a fallacy, that the fact that we can 
think of unicoins is not sufficient to piove that, in any sense at all, there are any 
unicorns ” 

“ Cf "Facts and Piopositions,” ao*-i03, csp 203 "Even if Mr Ramsey were 
right as to the last two points, there seems to me to be one very impoitant lelation 
between the mental and objective factors, which he has entirely omitted to men- 
tion He speaks as if it were sufficient that his ideal individual should have belief 
feelings attached to woids, which were in fact names vjhtch meant the objective 
factors It would surely be necessaiy also, not meiely that those names should 
mean those objective factors, but that he should understand the names ” 

“Cf “The Nature and Reality of Objects of Perception,” 31 “There are two 
beliefs in which almost all philosophers, and almost all ordinary people are agieed ” 
These two beliefs, foi which Mr Mooie’s analysis yields no conclusive reason, 
although he avows ovei whelming conviction about their truth (jbtd , 90 and 96), 
concern the existence of material things and of othei selves, besides myself. Mr 
Mooie letuins to the consideration of the same beliefs twenty years latei to use 
diem as fundamental points in the statement of liis own philosophic position or, as 
he calls it, ‘the Common Sense view of the world’, he repiesents it on that occasion 
as a view held by all philosopheis, and by implication (since philosophers are 
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beliefs the beliefs of other philosopheis are sometimes true 
in certain respects or senses, but analysis of them most usually 
yields only errors consequent on words and on the confusions 
of verbal propositions, Mr. Moore’s beliefs arc concerned 
largely with the existence of natural things and of the proper- 
ties of natural things. That they exist is established for the 
most part by analysis of Mr. Moore’s perceptions. The world 
about which Mr. Moore writes is a world of things, the world in 
which Mr. Moore writes is a world of propositions and per- 
ceptions. For Mr. Moore’s beliefs about the first world I have 
nothing but admiration and the conviction that he is right, but 
I distrust his analysts of the second I think (i) that he is 
mistaken m the method he uses to analyze the statements of 
other philosophers and, therefore, that he misinterprets them; 
I think (2) that he is mistaken in his conception of the relation 
which such analysis of philosophic propositions bears to philo- 
sophic inquiry concerning things, I think (3) that he is mistaken 
in his supposition, which is a consequence of his method of 
analysis, that no proposition can be analyzed adequately and 
that no important proposition can be analyzed at all. 

Mr. Moore’s method of analyzing the statements of other 
philosophers consists (to describe it briefly) in enumerating 
possible meanings which might be attached to each of the im- 


peculiaily pi one to deviation from strict adheicntc to Common Sense) by all men 
Cf “A Defence of Common Sense,” 207 “But it must be lemcmbeied tlnit, accord- 
ing to me, all philosophers, without exception, have agieod with me in holding 
this and tiiat the leal diffeience, which is commonly expiessed in this way, is only 
a diffeience between those philosophers, who have also held views inconsistent with 
these features in ‘the Common Sense view of the woilcl’, and those who have not ” 
Mr Moore is indebted to the Scottish School foi a traditional problem of British 
philosophy as well as for the doctiine of Common Sense The discussions he has 
staited are well described in the statement of the eailier phases of opposition “In 
1812, as the present writei observed to him [sc Di Thomas Brown] that Reid 
and Hume differed more in words than in opinion, he answcied, ‘Yes, Reid bawled 
out, we must believe an outwaid world, but added in a whisper, we can give no 
reason foi oui belief’ Hume cries out, we can give no reason for such a notion, 
but whispers, I own we cannot get rid of it ” “Dissertation on the Pi ogress of 
Ethical Philosophy Chiefly during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuues” (The 
Mtscettaneom Works of the Right Honomable Sir James Mackintosh [London, 
1S54], Vol. I, 240, note). 
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portant or ambiguous words m the statement and then testing 
those meanings against ‘common usage’. If the former test 
discloses ambiguities or inconsistencies, the statement is insig- 
nificant, if the second test discloses unusual verbiage, the state- 
ment IS apt to be unintelligible. Mr. Moore conducts this analy- 
sis with great thoroughness and sincerity, yet he succeeds in 
exhibiting thereby his own great ingenuity more fully than the 
meanings of other philosophers. He does not use in this appli- 
cation of his analysis the formidable weapon of his courageous 
and sophisticated naivete; generations of philosophers have 
smiled at Dr. Johnson’s simple-minded refutation of Berkeley 
by striking a solid object, and only Mr. Moore has had the 
courage solemnly to demonstrate the existence of an external 
world by waving his hands and saying, ‘Here is one hand,’ 
then adding, ‘and here is another’,®’ yet he has never used the 
equally simple device of asking a philosopher what he meant 
before saddling him with self-contradictions and absurdities 
He might have conducted this inquiry as simply as waving his 
hands: in the numerous cases of contemporary philosophers with 
whose meanings Mr. Moore has struggled, by asking in the 
common meaning of the word ‘ask;’ or in the cases of dead 
philosophers, by asking in the more derived meaning of trying 
to reconstruct the dialectic of their own discussion rather than 
imposing on them the methods of Mr. Moore’s analysis. 

My criticism of Mr. Moore’s analysis of other philosophers 
may be illustrated by the methods which might have been used 
in this essay in analysis of what a philosopher, namely Mr. 
Moore, meant by some of the things he has said. There are 
three sets of terms to which I have attached importance in my 
interpretation: the terms associated by Mr. Moore with ‘things,’ 
those associated with ‘belief,’ and those associated with ‘proposi- 
tion.’ All three of these sets of terms are used very broadly by 
Mr. Moore, and I am sure that the numerous statements in 
which they appear could be found to be — or alleged to be — ^in 
contradiction. It did not seem to me worth while to try to catch 
Mr. Moore in inconsistencies, since he has already admitted 


“ “Proof of an External Woild,” 29s 
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that some o£ the views expressed in some of the papers repub- 
lished in Philosophical Studies are inconsistent with views ex- 
pressed in others, and I have quoted from early papei s which 
he chose not to republish, doubtless because they express views 
with which he is even less in agreement. It is not impossible 
for the structure of a man’s thought and argument to remain 
little altered in any important respect while his modes of ex- 
pression undergo changes which involve them in verbal incon- 
sistencies, and it is not improper, therefore, to direct analysis 
to the discovery of that basic structure. 

In like fashion, it did not seem to me to be worth while to try to 
check Mr. Moore’s use of the three type terms against common 
usage. Notwithstanding my respect for Mr. Moore’s agility and 
confidence in determining the common meanings of words, I 
have not been impressed by the conclusions to which he has been 
led by the process, for he seems usually to give exclusive cred- 
ence to one side of a case which could be argued as well on the 
other side. I should find, then, that Mr. Moore conforms to 
common usage in employing the word ‘thing’ to apply not only 
to ‘things’ which are, but also to ‘things’ which we think and 
‘things’ which we say, but he also departs from common usage 
(which is not always self-consistent) since it limits ‘thing’ to 
material existences in time and space as contrasted to ideas and 
statements. Mr. Moore conforms to common usage when he 
uses ‘belief’ to include what we know and perceive, as well as 
what we adhere to without knowledge or certainty or experience 
of it, since it is common usage to say that seeing is believing. 
Yet as good a case could be made for the contrary usage, and 
indeed it has been made by philosophers who are no less certain 
than Mr. Moore in pronouncing on common usage.'” I have, 
finally, no difficulty in understanding Mr. Moore when he says 

Philosophtcal Studies, Paeface, vh-viii. 

“ Cf foi example, Shadwoith H. Hodgson, “On the Relation of Knowledge to 
Belief,” P/oceedmgs of the Aitstotehan Society for the Systentalk Study of Phi- 
losophy, Old Senes, Vol. I (1891), 70. “This is the commonly accepted significa- 
tion of the teim belief , — pei suasion of a supposed fact which is neithci immediately 
known nor stiictly demonstiated. Belief is theiefoio a paiticular mode of knowl- 
edge as a general term, and not knowledge a paiticulai mode of belief as a general 
term.” 
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that the object of experience is a ‘proposition’ or that ‘predicates’ 
attach to things, but I must believe that common usage, as well 
as Aristotle and Bertrand Russell, would limit the application 
of ‘proposition’ to forms of verbal expression and their mean- 
ings, although it is also quite possible that common usage is on 
the side of Bradley and Bosanquet in equating ‘proposition’ with 
‘judgment’. 

The use Mr. Moore makes of this method of analyzing the 
statements of other philosophers brings us to the second point 
of my criticism of his analysis. It is not essential, as I suggested 
earlier, that a philosopher do justice to what another philoso- 
pher intended in order to use the statement of that philosopher 
for purposes of philosophic inquiry. Mr. Moore does not pur- 
port to examine his predecessors and contemporaries to deter- 
mine what they mean in any sense that might be the concern 
of a historian of philosophy. Yet even when the latitudes proper 
to philosophic analysis of philosophic statements are recogmzed, 
Mr. Moore’s interpretation of philosophic statements does not 
seem to be justified by philosophic method. A philosopher may 
take his departure from the statement of another philosopher 
to the end of determining what could have been meant by the 
statement, and the dialectical examination of what philosophers 
— or other men — ^have said might in that attempt be made to 
constitute a complete philosophy} Plato used such a method of 
ftYaminmg common and philosophic statements. Or a philoso- 
pher might assemble the statements of other philosophers as a 
means of surveying the field of knowledge to which they are 
relevant, and then the refutation of those statements according 
to the meanings which they would have in his philosophy 
(whether or not they had the same meanings in their origind 
contexts) would be a preliminary to the establishment of his 
own doctrines on grounds independent of those statements} 
Aristotle used such a method of refuting his predecessors. Mr. 
Moore’s method falls between the two uses. His entire philoso- 
phy, like the philosophy of Plato, is woven inextricably about 
what other men have said, but unlike Plato he limits the 
inquiry into meanings by simple, lowly, and literal criteria of 
common usage and common sense. Like Aristotle he examines 
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these statements to separate oat elements of truth and falsity 
in terms literally conceived, but unlike Aristotle he does not 
proceed from the refutation of philosophers to the construction 
of a philosophy by reference to things. At best the criticism of 
Mr. Moore’s conception of the relation of philosophic inquiry 
to the analysis of philosophic propositions must be sketchy and 
indeterminate, °° but even such brief statement of what seems 
to me wrong with it serves to emphasize once more the two 
directions in which Mr. Moore’s analysis might, but does not, 
proceed- he does not (unlike Plato) tell us much about the 
eternal tiuths whose existence he is emphatic in granting j he 
does not (unlike Aristotle) classify the kinds of things although 
he argues that examination of things constitutes one of the im- 
portant tasks of philosophy. 

These two preliminary criticisms reduce, as might have been 
suspected, to instances of the third. The defects of Mr. Moore’s 
criticism of philosophic statements and of his use of such criti- 
cism for philosophic purposes are themselves consequences of his 
conception of philosophic analysis. It is doubtful if much that 
IS interesting can be learned cither about the world or about 
philosophers’ statements concerning the world by submitting to 
meticulous examination atomic and more or less isolated beliefs 
about it. Mr. Moore has succeeded by his analysis in exposing 
the errors of an epistemological doctrine and a logical doctrine, 
and in demonstrating that neither the structure of knowledge 
nor the structure of predication determines the structure of things. 
As a consequence, his entire philosophy is devoted, once the 
separation of the three has been ensured, to a vain effort to find 
legitimate connections between things, thoughts, and statements. 
His exposition of his philosophic position, in “A Defence of 
Common Sense,” states the dilemma of his philosophic inquiries 
perfectly, and the five points which he enumerates are chosen 
shrewdly, despite his disingenuous warning that he may not 
have mentioned the most important points, to embrace the 

“Foi fullar dovelopinent of the example of Plato’s and Ailstotle’s use of then 
predecessors and contemporaries in philosophy, cf my article “Plato and Aristotle 
as Historians a Study of Method in the History of Ideas,” Ethhs, Vol LI (1940), 
66-101. 
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scope of his problems. First, he enumerates the truisms — ^the 
beliefs of common sense — ^which he knows certainly to be true 
about material facts and mental facts, and reduces them all to a 
single truism which involves other human beings associated with 
him in these beliefs. Second, he argues that there is no good 
reason to suppose either that every physical fact is logically 
dependent upon some mental fact or that every physical fact is 
causally dependent upon some mental fact. Third, he asserts 
(and this negative doctrine is the one remnant of his non-natural 
things in this statement of his philosophy) that there is no good 
reason to suppose that all material things were created by God, 
or that there is a God at all, or that we shall continue to exist 
and be consaous after the death of our bodies. Fourth, he 
acknowledges his skeptiasm concerning the correct analysis of 
the propositions concerning material things which he holds to 
be certainly true. Fifth, he acknowledges a like skepticism con- 
cerning the true propositions about the existence of other Selves. 
The crux of the difficulty is in the connections of material and 
mental things: if Mr. Moore is wrong about them, his beliefs 
and his skepticisms fall to the level of personal confessions with- 
out philosophic interest or importance. The difficulty reduces 
to this if Mr. Moore is correct in his contention that the struc- 
ture of knowledge does not parallel or duplicate the structure 
of things (and I think that he is), then at least some of the 
important problems of philosophy should be sought in the 
structure of each, not in possible momentary influences of one on 
another. I should be interested to learn about the causal connec- 
tions of the material things of Mr. Moore’s real world, or about 
the epistemological connections of the mental things, or even 
about the logical connections of the propositions. If those con- 
nections were traced (and it seems to me that the inquiry is 
both meaningful and possible), the relations of understanding 
to propositions and to things would not constitute the formi- 
dable problem which Mr. Moore has made of it. Instead of trac- 
ing these relations Mr. Moore has, m effect, reduced logical 
necessity to a duplication — or a kind of inversely oriented 
parallel — of causal necessity, on the supposition that many 
philosophers think every physical fact to depend logically or 
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causally on some mental fact. For my part I am satisfied that 
the world exists and that natural physical things never depend, 
except incidentally, as artifice influences nature, on mental 
things. It is not a sign of ingratitude to Mr. Moore that, in the 
welter of philosophic disagreements which he has so often de- 
scribed, I should acknowledge the truth of beliefs which I share 
with him and the ingenuity of his analyses in support of them 
or in refutation of bizarre doctrines which merit refuting if 
philosophers have held them, and yet object to the ineffective- 
ness of his analysis so long as there is hope that important propo- 
sitions can be established or that the statements of other men 
can be interpreted without distortion. 

Richard McKeon 

Department of Philosophy 
The University of Chicago 
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SOME QUERIES CONCERNING 
MOORE’S METHOD 

I T is a happy circumstance that today in the company of most 
distinguished philosophers, we are able to point to at least 
one who knows, as other men do, that the earth has existed for 
many years past and is inhabited by other human beings, and 
because he knows these things refuses to accept theories which 
contradict them. Yet it is a matter of regret to some of us, who 
admire the clarity and rigor of Moore’s philosophy, that it 
never gets beyond a narrow set of abstract problems and leaves 
the more urgent philosophical problems untouched. With a view 
to understanding this restriction of scope, at variance with the 
great tradition of European philosophy beginning with Plato, I 
wish to ask a number of questions concerning Moore’s method. 

The method Moore frequently, or even typically, employs to 
reach his conclusions is that of refutme an opponent hy exhibit- 
ing a contradiction in what he says. He first cites a few state- 
ments ot a certain philosopher -v^ich m his opinion seem, more 
adequately than others, to express a thesis which this phuosfl- 
pher . want s t o m ai ntain, an d then proceeds to show that these_ 
statements alone, or perhaps in con junction with a few common 
sense premises, considered apart from their scientific and “socfaT 
'*^ontexti’’Tmpjra cb^^ There is, of course, nothing ob- 

jectionabIe*aE)OUtTHrs“procedure"55ccept that (i.) it may be only 
the words, badly chosen, which lead to the contradiction, in 
which case the thesis may survive historically, expressed in differ- 
ent language, and ( 2 .) many theses which it is very important to 
refute may be so vague that self-contradictions cannot be found 
in them, whereas others are obviously false even after contradic- 
tions have been removed. Thus the view sometimes held in 
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Nazi Germany that “Aryan” science is bound to be different 
from “non- Aryan” science, is usually expressed so vaguely that 
self-contradictions could not be found, but even if it were ex- 
pressed clearly, self-contradictions might not appear, or might 
be removed. 

Everyone, however, would admit that in philosophy the 
method of refuting an opponent by exhibiting a contradiction 
in what he says, is sometimes an effective way of establishing 
conclusions, and also that sometimes it is not, that in some cases 
other methods are called for. The only reason for insisting upon 
a point so obvious is that a method once adopted and perfected 
may come to determine the selection of problems dealt with, 
so that problems which everyone would agree are exceedingly 
important are ignored simply because they cannot be handled 
by this perfected method or technique. Thei c seems to be no 
question that this does often happen at least m some fields of 
inquiry. The feasibility of applying statistical methods and cer- 
tain experimental techniques, for instance, has to a considerable 
degree determined the range of subjects considered suitable 
for psychological research in this country, and some psycholo- 
gists are aware of the danger involved.^ Is it not prima facie 
reasonable to say that what should determine the selection of 
problems to be treated, is not the available equipment, the most 
elegant techniques or the most conclusive methods, but the rela- 
tive “importance”^ of the problems? 

Moore of course does not always, or even typically, refute 
an opponent by showing contradictions implied by his assertions 
only, without recourse to other premises, but very often his 
refutations make use of common sense premises That is, a 

^ Thus Gaidnei Miuphy says- “Undoubtedly a laigc pail of 0111 tiouble has 
been an ovei-iapid development of leseauh techniques which can bo .ipplicd to 
the suiface aspects of almost any social lesponse and me leasonably sine to g-ive a 
publishable niimeucal answei to .-ilinosl any casual question . Woe to that 
science whose methods aie developed in advance of its pioblcms, so that the cx- 
penmentei can see only those phases ol .a problem foi which a inolhod is already 
at hand.” Quoted f 10m R S Lynd KrioivleJgc foi IF’/w/f, 1 8 . 

“ A proposal foi defining “Importance” as applied to pliilosophical questions 
will be ofleied latei In the meantime, I will tiy to use the term in a natural 
sense, or as common sense would use it. 
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philosopher is refuted not only on the basis of what he says, but 
on the basis of what he says in conjunction with what common 
sense says. Only very rarely does Moore use a proposition of 
science to refute an opponent. This suggests a further question 
about his method. 

Is It not a peculiarity of the most important problems, includ- 
ing philosophical problems, that they are concerned with the 
realization of better conditions of life for nations or vast num- 
bers of people? It would be natural to say, I think, that the 
problems of planning the practical steps necessary to reach com- 
plete democracy or adequate housing conditions are extremely 
important, much more important than the problem of defining 
the terms “complete democracy” and “adequate housing” in a 
thoroughly satisfactory way. And I think that Moore himself 
would say that planning can proceed, learning as it goes, without 
perfect definitions.® But it is characteristic of such problems of 
practical planning, as opposed to problems of defining, that 
clearly no headway can be made in solving them without con- 
stant utilization of science, physical and social. For this reason 
and others it is difficult to see that Moore’s problems, which he 
frequently describes as important or as “frightfully important,” 
are important in this sense, although it may well be that they 
are important in some other sense. 

The essay “W illiam ‘Pragmati sm’ ” illustrates 

Moore’s polemical “method. He begins with a close scrutiny of 
certain of James’ statements characterizing or "defining pimg =' 
matism and concludes that they contradict either one another or 
^tain common sense views. T here is no doubt that Jie demon- 
strates ostensible contradictions in James’ thought, and between 
James’ thought and common sense certainties, and that he takes 
great pains to understand the precise contours of James’ thought 
and to make allowance for inadvertencies of expression Moore’s 
refutations of James’ contentions (i ) that all our true ideas are 
useful and (2.) that all ideas, which are useful, are true, seem 
altogether faultless. None the less, certain doubts arise con- 

’See “A Defence of Common Sense,” Contemfoi ary Bittish Philosofky, 
Second Senes (New Yoik, 1925), 193. Here it is implied that we can know cer- 
tain propositions to be tine without knowing then proper analysis 
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cermng this refutation and his treatment of the pragmatist’s 
position in general. Moore seems to believe that, since he has 
demonstiated a number of exceptions to the universal claims of 
pragmatism, he has refuted pragmatism Yet the fact that prag- 
matism, undaunted, continues to dominate the philosophical 
scene, taking on ever more sophisticated forms, seems to suggest 
that Moore’s disproof is decisive only against certain of James’ 
formulations. 

It IS easy for Moore to show that there arc exceptions to the 
universal proposition that all our true ideas aie useful, and con- 
versely, but Moore himself is not at all sure that James could 
have intended anything so absurd. He suggests that what James 
might have meant is only that some, or most of our true ideas, 
are useful, and convetsely, but he also doubts that James would 
have gone to so much trouble to insist upon such an obvious 
commonplace It is plain that Moore doubts not only that 
James could have meant to assert that all our true ideas are 
useful, and conversely, but also that he could have meant that 
only some or most are. This being the case, he might have de- 
cided that “all,” “some” and “most,” were peiliaps not the 
words that James was emphasizing and that another approach 
might be more successful in biinging out his meaning, or rather 
his most “important” meaning. 

After all, it is certainly possible to maintain, and sometimes 
to prove, that there are important connections between two con- 
cepts or classes, such as truth and utility, even though they do 
not coincide If A and B are proved not to coincide, there are 
a number of alternatives besides. Some A is B (i.e., at least one 
A is B), and Most A is B Another possibility could be expressed, 
for example, by a coefficient of correlation, and still another 
could be expressed by “A and B are such that if one pursues in- 
stances of a certain sub-class of B, one will obtain more instances 
of a certain sub-class of A than if one pursues anything else.” 

Mooie does go on to consider very carefully other things that 
James might have meant. Did James mean that every true idea 
is useful whenever it occurs, or only on one of its occuirences, 
he asks, and he argues that the first would be plainly false and 
the second unprovable. Everywhere he is successful in showing 
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that if James meant what he literally seems to mean, he is saying 
either truisms, obvious dubieties or absurdities. But nowhere 
does he manage to explain how a thinker of James’ caliber could 
be guilty of such things. It seems worth inquiring, therefore, 
whether there is not some other meaning in James’ contentions, 
which has escaped Moore’s attention. Certainly there are many 
passages m James which bear out another interpretation, and 
Moore himself quotes one of them. 

“Must I,” James says, 

constantly be lepeating tile truth that ‘twice two aie four’ because of its 
eteinal claim on lecognition? 01 is it sometimes inelevanti* Must my 
thoughts dwell night and day on my peisonal sins and blemishes, because 
I tiiily have them'' — or may I sink and ignoie them in order to be .1 
decent social unit, and not a mass of moibid melancholy and apology 

James goes on to say that “our obligation to acknowledge 
truth, so for from being unconditional is tremendously condi- 
tional” and that concrete truths “need be recognized only when 
they are expedient.” Moore regards this as “indisputably true,” 
and he employs it as evidence against James’ view that every 
true idea is useful, or is always useful But the passage is signifi- 
cant in quite another way. As in many other passages, James 
seems to be interested in bringing about a change in peoples’ 
habits of thought and even in their conduct. Perhaps he is here 
attacking remorse as a duty and setting himself against the New 
England tradition of Puritamsm. Again and again we see him 
fighting for faiths and ideals, for individual freedom, tolerance, 
democracy and a fuller realization of human potentialities as he 
understands them. We know that, originally a physician, James 
never lost interest in disease and its cure. The bedside manner 
IS often apparent, whether he is discussing psychology, peda- 
gogy, religion or metaphysical absolutes. It is noteworthy too 
that James lived at a time when the American frontier and free 
institutions seemed to open up boundless opportunities for 
individual development, if only certain prejudices, absolutes, 
and intolerances which stifle potentialities, could be removed 
Another fact, quite important perhaps, is that James delivered 

‘“William James ‘Pragmatism’,” P/nlosofhtcal Studies (London, 1922), lol 
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the lectures on Pragmatism to popular audiences, not especially 
sensitive to fine distinctions or exact definitions, but intent upon 
any message with a bearing on their practical lives These con- 
siderations, when summed up, seem to have some relevance to 
the question what James meant to say about truth and utility, 
and to illustrate 14 a sketchy way what we mean by “taking into 
consideration the social context” in which statements are made. 
It does seem that, if the social context of James’ statements is not 
taken into account, wc are apt to forget that his philosophy was, 
as many have recognized, a credo, a fighting faith, full of 
exhortation, good will and meliorism. We are apt to miss his 1 eal 
meaning and to be left without any explanation of the repercus- 
sions which followed m his wake 

It IS difficult to escape the conviction that, if Moore had taken 
into account the social context of James’ contentions, he might 
have reached quite different conclusions. In interpreting James’ 
view as to the relation of truth and verifiability, for example, he 
might have recognized that the two views he attributes to James 
— namely, that (3 ) we can verify all those of oui ideas which 
are true, which Moore says is untenable and that (4.) all those 
of our ideas, which we can verify, are true which is a truism — 
are not the only possibilities. Part of what James meant might 
have been that, so far as truths are concerned, it would be better 
if people paid heed, as science does, only to those which are 
verifiable; and that it would be better if they ceased to be per- 
plexed, bedeviled and imposed upon by unverifiable “Truth,” 
whether of pedagogy, religion or philosophy, which hamper the 
freedom of the individual and the fulfillment of his rich poten- 
tialities, At times indeed James seems to say not only that it 
would be better if people did, but also that they do, in large 
measure, behave in this manner; that the ideal is not utopian 
but IS increasingly being realized, especially in the wide world as 
contrasted with academies of learning and philosophical schools. 

Whether, however, this is the principal thing that James 
wished to say about the relation between verifiability and truth, 
one thing is clear: it is no commonplace, but is, on the contrary, 
quite “important,” both in itself and in its historical influence. 

Much the same comment could be made about other of 
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Moore’s interpretations o£ James’ meaning. It is quite possible 
that, when James seems to say that (i.) all of our true ideas are 
useful and that (2.) all of our ideas, which arc useful, are true, 
what he means is something quite diflFerent Certainly (i.) and 
(2.) are so glaringly improbable at sight that even Moore is 
doubtful whether they could have been intended, and caution 
seems to warn us to seek another interpretation. Possibly another 
interpretation will appear if we keep in mind that James, like 
Plato and the great idealist tradition, was not only interested in 
analysis and classification,® but also in bringing about changes 
in human life and in the world. Part of what James meant to 
say about utility and truth may have been that, if we pursue 
utility intelligently, using verification in our actual concrete 
experiences as the test, we shall come into possession of more 
“important” truths than by any other means, and also, that the 
quest of unimportant and unverifiable truths is futile and should 
be discontinued on pain of boredom and wasted lives Here again 
is a contention which is not in the least a commonplace, nor is it 
really a tautology, for many people fail to reach important 
truths by not pursuing utility, just as many people waste their 
lives on unimportant truths, and it is certainly not tautologous 
to urge a reform. 

But if James had used thts kind of language to explain to his 
popular audiences the relation between truth, utility and verifi- 
ability, they would all have gone to sleep. Realizing that for his 
audiences “truth” was an honorific term, used on all sorts of 
occasions to curb impulse, invention and improvisation, James 
employed a paradox to shock and illuminate, as is the custom 
with skilful public speakers. It seems necessary, therefore, to 
consider the use of paradox and also what might be called “ideal 
definitions.” Unfortunately, however, this will again involve 
the social context of James’ statements and could take us far 
afield into rhetoric, history and James’ biography. But, even 
though what Moore would regard as vague statements were 
unavoidable, there would be no help for it, if one were to be 
sure what James meant. James employs paradox very frequently 

°As IS known, James sometimes even speaks with disiespcct of the appaiatus 
of foimal logic. 
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and effectively, and so do othei philosophers, though not so 
often nor as brilliantly. I believe tLat, when in esthetics people 
identify beauty with utility (or with that which functions most 
efficiently), they are speaking paradoxically; foi they must 
realize that there are exceptions. Their leal aim is to incite peo- 
ple to renounce atrocious ornament, anachronistic design and 
non-functional devices of all kinds, so that function can stand 
alone all beautified by omissions. The rhetorical means they use 
are perhaps effective, for declarative language often has great 
imperative force. This was perhaps realized by John B. Watson, 
who clearly seemed to imply that consciousness or mind simply 
does not exist; whcieas, as he once admitted, all he really meant 
was that mind, being an epiphenomenon, can be safely disre- 
garded, that psychologists should confine themselves to a study 
of behavior, in which are to be found all the causal factors they 
seek. 

“Ideal definitions” may also be relevant to an undei standing 
of the pragmatic “definition” of truth, itxamples of ideal defini- 
tions are furnished by “Man is a rational animal,” or “Man is a 
tool-using animal” or “Man is a social animal ” It is likely that 
Moore would reject these definitions, and similar ones, because 
there are, or could be, men who arc not rational, do not use 
tools or behave socially. Yet it would have to be admitted that 
definitions of this kind are sometimes more useful than those 
in which dejlnicfidum and definiens coincide perfectly. It is 
therefore doubtful whether we are always justified m rejecting 
definitions merely because this coincidence fails. It is also doubt- 
ful, for that matter, whether we are always justified in rejecting 
statements expressed in the form All A is B just because we have 
established that Some A is not B. James, howcvei, does not 
usually say All A is B but only A is B. It is Mooi e who adds the 
all. 

It is quite possible, of course, that an author when he says 
A i? B may, in a confused way, intend “All A is B” m a literal 
sense, but he may also Intend it in a figurative, “ideal,” paradox- 
ical or Pickwickian sense. He may mean “the wages of sin is 
death” in a literal sense, in which case he is almost certainly 
wrong; or he may mean it in some other sense, perhaps in an 
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admonitory sense, in which case it might well be true But 
anyone would admit, I think, that, whatever the precise figura- 
tive meaning of this expression may be, it is at any rate a far 
more “important” meaning than its literal meaning because no 
one Would believe the statement 111 its literal sense The same 
appears to be true with regard to James’ statements about the 
relation of truth to utility and verifiability. James may have 
meant what Moore reluctantly, and with some doubts and mis- 
givings, thinks he does, but he also may have meant what I 
suspect he did, and of course he may have meant both. In any 
case, the non-literal interpretation is the much more “^impor- 
tant” one, so that, if James did mean both, this non-literal 
intei'pretation is the one which should be stressed, if only because 
It best accords with the intellectual stature and historical impor- 
tance of the man. 

Similar criticisms could be applied to Moore’s treatment of 
James’ further contention that “our truths are man-made.” 
Here again he insists that at least not all of our truths are man- 
made, and again he demonstrates serious confusions of James’ 
thought and expression He shows that James sometimes con- 
fuses “making our beliefs come into existence,” with “making 
our beliefs come true,” and indeed the analysis is very sharp. 
Yet I cannot help thinking that part of James’ meaning, the 
most “important” part, has entirely escaped him. And one reason 
for thinking this is that, according to Moore’s interpretation, 
James’ contention that “our truths are man-made” shows itself 
to be either an “accepted commonplace” or an obvious mistake, 
and I cannot believe that James would have come to speak, or 
the world to listen, if this was all that he meant Moore asks 

Does he [James] mean merely the accepted commonplace that we make 
oui true beliefs, m the sense that almost all of them depend for their 
existence on what has been pieviously in some human mind? Oi does 
he mean also that we make thevi true — that their truth also depends on 
what has been pieviously in some human mind?*" 

Moore doubts that James meant merely the accepted com- 
monplace, but thinks it likely that he did mean that ix>e make 

'“William James’ ‘Pragmatism’,” of at, 14a 
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our ide&s true m the sense suggested by the second question, and 
he believes that on any plausible construction this turns out to be 
false Yet he admits that we make some of our ideas true. His 
objection is again merely that we do not make them all true, 
and he reluctantly believes that James meant all. But, after 
what has been said, is it not a little arbitrary to suppose that 
James need have meant that all our ideas are man-made in this 
sense? It is difficult to think, as Moore does, that James be- 
lieved that “I have a hand in actually making the sun rise, the 
wind blow, and the ram fall, whenever I cause my beliefs in 
these things,” or that he believed any general proposition which 
immediately and obviously implies such absurdities. It seems 
to me pretty clear that James could have meant, and probably 
did in part mean, something far more plausible than this. He 
could have meant (a) that there is a class of very “important” 
pi opositions, such that their truth depends upon how people 
conduct themselves in society, (b) that in past pel lods this class 
of propositions had far fewer members than it has now, and 
(c) that if people will only, as they should, commit their ideas 
to test by verification and pursue useful ends unconscionably, 
the class could have far more members in the future. Although 
the sun and wind and rain do not come and go depending upon 
the mere existence of beliefs, as James must have known, peo- 
ple can so organize society, that sun and wind and rain become 
the servants, not the masters, of men, and I cannot help but 
think that this is part of what James had in mind. 

Whether the meaning I have suggested is the only one, or 
the chief one, that James had in mind, I think that, at all events. 
It is the most “important” one. Indeed, it seems obvious to me 
that the distinction between melioristic philosophies, i.c., those 
which are really devoted to transforming the world into a better 
place, and non-melioristic philosophies, is about the most “im- 
portant” distinction which could be drawn between philoso- 
phies. But apparently Moore does not think soj and it is a 
matter of some embarrassment for a veteran admirer of Moore, 
to find that whenever the discussion turns to something that 
seems to him obviously “important,” Moore shows no enthusi- 
asm and is inclined in fact to see in it only a commonplace. What 
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Moore says about truth in relation to the possibility of trans- 
forming the woild into a better place is an example in point. 
“Men,” he says, 

ceitdinly have the powci to alter the world to a ccitain extent, and, 
so fai as they do this, they ceitainly ‘make tiue’ any beliefs, which are 
beliefs in the occurience of these alteiations. But I can see no leason for 
supposing that they ‘make true’ neai ly all those of then beliefs which are 
ti ue.®* 

Moore’s interest here seems to be restricted to the question of 
“all,” “nearly all,” or “some.” Because “all” is false, he sees 
nothing which could be true except “nearly all” or “some,” 1 e., 
at least one But there is another possibility, namely If certain 
possible changes are enacted, many more truths can be made 
true by human initiative and efBaency in the future than were 
made true in the past. 

Criticisms of this kind are applicable to Moore’s critique of 
James at several points, and to other of his writings. In dis- 
cussing James’ view that truth is mutable, for example, Moore 
comes to the conclusion that James could not have meant merely 
that some foots are mutable and that words sometimes change 
their meaning 5 and that therefore he could only have meant 
something obviously untenable, namely that an idea, true to- 
day, such as Julius Caesar was murdered in the Senate House, 
may in the future become false But here again it seems possible 
that James might have been thinking of something quite differ- 
ent He had little interest 111 the kind of subtle distinctions in 
which Moore excels, and it would have been natural for him to 
have followed common sense in sometimes using fact and propo- 
sitions interchangeably. What James may have wished to 
emphasize is that there is an exceedingly “important” class of 
facts (or propositions) with regard to which people falsely be- 
lieve that they eternally exist (or are eternally true), and that 
it would be a good thing for the world if this belief were 
changed. James has given examples of such propositions, and 
many other illustrations come to mind. For example, people 
often say that “human nature” is eternal in a sense which pre- 

'* 7 A»V., 143 
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vents any great progress in the future. They sometimes claim 
that labor is essentially a commodity and speak of economic 
laws as if they were eternal, instead of generalizations (or 
idealizations) of occurrences under the present system of pro- 
duction, Surely this common habit of assuming that what is, 
must be, will be and was, rooted as it is in psychological resist- 
ances built up by early training and enforced by the entrenched 
Interests of powerful groups in society, is a serious threat to 
refoim If James meant this only in part, I think we might for- 
give him his confusion of fact and proposition and the other mis- 
takes that Moore’s deft analysis detected. 

Up to this point we have not attempted to prove that Moore 
was indubitably wrong in interpreting James as he did, but only 
to show that his method of investigation overlooks other possible 
Interpretations, sometimes the most “impoitant” ones. We have 
seen, for one thing, that Moore fails to take seriously the power- 
ful activist impulse in James’ philosophy, the ever recurring 
urge to change the conditions of life. Nor have we attempted 
to establish with certainty the whole, or oven part, of what 
James meant. To do so much exegesis and long quotations from 
James’ works would be necessary, and many biographical and 
historical facts would have to be examined, some of which were 
not available when Moore wrote his essay. Had this been our 
intention, we might have considered, for example, the circum- 
stance that James begins his Pragmatism book with a vigorous 
polemic against the complacent doctrine that evil, however 
terrible and heart breaking, always contributes to the good 
And, what is rare and fabulous in philosophical discussions, he 
starts his polemic with a common tragedy. It is the case of John 
Corcoran, an unemployed clerk, whose family has been evicted 
and is without food. In final discouragement, he commits suicide. 
Here in the first chapter is a touchstone to James’ meaning. He 
wanted to emphasize what he considered practically important. 
He wished to bring about a change in people’s practical attitudes 
and thereby, indirectly, to change the world. His pages arc full 
of admonitions and directives to reform and, often, even his dis- 
tinctly epistemological theories can only be so interpreted. Some 
of his best friends broke with him over his pragmatic and plural- 
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istic conception of philosophy Thus Shadworth Hodgson wrote 
that It is the specific differentia of philosophy to lead us to “the 
discovery of what is universal, essential, necessary, in all experi- 
ence such as human beings can be possessed of. Consequently 
(in my opinion) philosophy does not consist in the discovery of 
an individual’s ‘best working attitude’.’” Critics less friendly to 
James, understanding the terms “cash-value” and “pay” lit- 
erally, went so far as to describe pragmatism as the philosophy 
of business America (DeRuggiero, for example). So great, in- 
deed, was the outcry against the reduction of philosophy to a 
handbook for financiers, engineers, doctors, and other men of 
action that James went out of his way to correct these misinter- 
pretations. His explanation, however, does not deny the activist 
aspect of pragmatism, and what he says amounts, in the main, 
to this true ideas are ideas that pay not only, nor primarily, in 
the physical world, but also, and primarily, in the realm of 
mind.® 

If bent on establishing the principal meaning of James’ 
theories, we should also have to consider how he answers the 
cntiasm that there are exceptions to the universal claims of 
pragmatism. He explains that Dewey’s and Schiller’s thought, 
and presumably his own, 

IS eminently an induction woiking itself fiee from all soits of entangling 
paiticulais. If tiue, it involves much lestatcmcnt of tiaditional notions 
This IS a kind of intellectual pioduct that never attains a classic foim of 
expression when fiist promulgated The ciitic ought thcrefoie not to be 
too sharp and logic chopping in his dealings with it, but should weigh it 
as a whole, and especially weigh it against its possible alternatives One 
should also try to apply it fiist to one instance, and then to another to see 
how It will work It seems to me that it is emphatically not a case foi 
instant execution, by conviction of intnnsic absuidity or of self-con tiadic- 
tion, 01 by cai mature of what it would look like if 1 educed to skeleton 
shape ® 

One can disagree with pragnutism fundamentally and still 
recognize some ti-uth in this rebuttal. It seems likely that James’ 

’ The Tlmight and Chaiacfei of Wtlltam James, by R B Ptiiy (Boston, 
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contention with regard to the relation between truth and utility 
iSj in part, an inductive generalization. As such it is not disproved 
by exceptions, and need not be abandoned. The exceptions, of 
course, may be important, but perhaps onlv as incitements to 
further investigation, from which pragmatism might emerge, 
more complex and more adequate. 

But it seems to me that philosophers do frequently assume 
that inductive generalizations can always be disproved by ex- 
ceptions, and I think this is often seen in ethical discussions 
Take the following example It is clear that health is good, 
whether or not evety one appreciates, desires, and acknowledges 
it. And it follows from this, and from facts available in ex- 
haustive U. S. Government Medical Reports, that the Govern- 
ment is right in taking steps to improve income, housing, and 
diet, even though this program, at any given time, is opposed 
by powerful interests which do not think that it is necessaiy or 
wise. But there arc philosophers who fail to see this, who argue 
that values are relative to the individual or group. If consistent, 
they would cite the fact that most, but not al 1, men desire health. 
An ethical relativist might argue that many men give up their 
health and homes for other ends and that Iherefoic health, 
good housing, and diet, arc not always good for such men, or 
not good in themselves (as if anything ever is “in itself”' ). It 
is always possible to find exceptions in this universe of discourse. 
The Allied armies do not value the health of fascists, nor vice 
versa. Again, notable authority disagrees: Werner Sombart 
scoffs at the ideals of comfort, happiness, securitv, they are un- 
worthy of Germans. But actually these exceptions simply turn 
into practical social problems. Many techniques can be used by 
society in dealing with ignorance and enthusiasm. 

Some philosophers then find all values disputable and rela- 
tive. But our example of “health” does not seem to me to be 
either disputable or relative. One docs not argue with the doctor 
as to what sickness and health isj one only asks to be cured The 
exceptions to this generalization do not disprove it. They simply 
present practical problems which doctors, nurses, and teachers 
arc trained to deal with, just as they arc trained to deal with 
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malingering and pernicious habits. On the other hand, of course, 
it IS extremely difficult to explain exactly what one means by 
“health” or “adequate housing” and “proper diet,” or to give a 
satisfactory analysis, and we have much to learn about all three; 
but It does not follow that there is any doubt about their being 
good, nor does it follow that they are good only relative to 
the individual (in the early Westermarck’s sense, for example) 
or to groups or classes of society (in the sense, for example, 
that “A is good” means “A is desired by some group or class”). 
But, if I am not mistaken, Moore, although deploring the loose- 
ness of my language, would not disagi'ee at this point For in 
one of the most important passages in his whole philosophy, and 
in contemporary philosophy in general, Moore maintains that 
he IS dead certain as to the truth of such propositions as “The 
earth has existed for many years past” and yet says that “I am 
very skeptical as to what, in certain respects, the correct atidysis 
of such propositions is.”” The reason why I think this is impor- 
tant IS simply that practical action requires certain basic certain- 
ties without being able to wait for final analysis Thus there 
would be no theoretic justification for practical action, if Moore 
were not right on this point But this is not the only reason I 
think Moore’s principle is important. Another reason is that 
there are many philosophers and practical men who by implica- 
tion or direct statement, through inadvertence or social condi- 
tioning of one sort or another, deny it, with the result that prac- 
tical action is often frustrated when it is long overdue. They 
say in effect. How can you act in this case, since you do not know 
all the facts and do not have a completely satisfactory analysis of 
the situation, whereas it is obvious that the maximum needed 
for an action are facts and analysis pertinent to this action? 

Moore’s cognate doctrine that it is possible to know with 
regard to a whole set of obvious propositions about the existence 
of material bodies and of past events, that they are all compati- 
ble with one another, simply because one knows that they are all 
true, is also, in my opinion, exceedingly “important.” For surely 

“ Catttfmformy BiUtsU Phtlosofhy, vol II (edited by J H. Muiihead, London, 
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practical action depends upon basic certainties" and cannot wait 
upon the completion of axiom sets and consistency proofs. And 
I cannot help thinking that, if Moore had had these principles 
in mind in his critique of James’ theoiies, his objections would 
have been altogether different. 

Our objection to James’ pragmatism, m contrast to Moore’s, 
IS the old one that it simply doesn’t work Moore is quite right 
in objecting that James docs not indicate, even vaguely, what 
ideas he supposes to be mutable, and which not. And it might 
be added that if, on James’ view, truth does not always coincide 
with verifiability and utility, then James fails completely to 
indicate, even vaguely, what kind of truths arc verifiable and 
useful or can be made so, and what kind of useful ideas are 
true or can be made so. This is certainly an embarrassing circum- 
stance for the pragmatist, who wishes to stress puicticality; for 
now it appears that his philosophy offers us no practical guide to 
thought or action The root of the difficulty is that James under- 
stood the suffering of the individual but not the maladjustments 
of society from which it results, that he understood in part the 
etiology of individual disease but not the main trend of social 
causation. Perry remarks that 

the root of James’ politics is to be found not in his ethics and philosophj', 
but m the fact that he belonged to the educated class, and accepted on 
that account a peculiai lolc and a peculiai lesponsibility. He w.is a mug- 
wump, and anti-impei lalist, a civil-sei vice rcfoimei, a pacifist, a Diey- 
fusite, an intei nationalist and a libeial’” 

Here is a liberal, but with no great confidence m organized 
methods of reform, such as trade unionism. The focus of his 
interest and his aspiration for significant living remained the in- 
dividual, where “individual,” in practice, meant any person 
who happened to come to his attention. Even in the nineteenth 
century, or early twentieth century, it is doubtful whether such 
a credo could furnish the best guide to life possible at the time, 
with the conditions and our knowledge being what they were. 
Today, at any rate, such a position is manifestly impossible. But 

"The ccitamtios, of (.oiiise, may be iciuintie-i .is to piob.ibilitlfh 
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James’ philosophy, quite apart from his politics, fails to give 
us the kind of guidance that philosophy can give There are 
some kinds of ideas that we can make true, although there may 
be others which lie beyond our influence James does not utilize 
the knowledge of his time to discriminate between these. He 
admits that some phases of reality may be independent of human 
control, but fails to say, even vaguely, which they might be. 

That leality is independent, [he says], means that theie is something in 
every expeiience that escapes oui arbitiary contiol If it be a sensible 
experience it coerces oui attention. There is a push, an uigency, 
within OUI very experience, against which we aie on the whole power- 
less, and which diives us in a diiection that is the destiny of our belief 
That this diift of expeiience itself is in the last resoit due to something 
independent of all possible expeiience may 01 may not be tiue There may 
01 may not be an extra-expenmcntal ‘Ding an sich* that keeps the ball 
rolling, 01 an ‘absolute’ that lies eternally behind all successive deter- 
minations which human tliought has made.” 

What James feels sure of is only that mthtn our experience 
some determinations are independent of others, and within our 
experience “some beings, if we ever suppose them, must be sup- 
posed to have existed previously to the supposing.’”* But if 
James is not even certain that there is an objective world, and 
does not distinguish in this passage, or any others, even vaguely, 
the laws and facts beyond our direct control from those which 
we can alter to our purpose, it does not seem that he has told 
us even as clearly as certain other philosophers have, which of 
our ideas we can make true, and which not, — and it does not 
seem that his philosophy can be called a practical success.*’ To 
improve the world one must know what can be changed and 
how. Actually James knows far more than he admits He knows 
that there was a process of evolution prior to any consciousness, 

” The Meaning of Truth, 6g, 

^*Ibtd 

“Robeit Owen is a good ex.iinplc of a thinkei who distinguished, fai moic 
deaily than James did, between ideas which wc can make txue and ideas we can’t 
Possessing advanced technological knowledge and an understanding of what 
could be done with human natuie, he was able to make gieat humanitaiian ideas 
come tiue 
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and therefore he knows, of coui'se, that there must have been 
something extra-expenential which kept the ball i oiling. The 
robust common sense he invokes against his academic opponents 
would scoff at the idea that Archaean rocks, existing picviously 
to the appearance of consciousness, arc only intractable elements 
within expel ience. While James’ skepticism, like that of Saninc 
or Bazarov, is an interesting historical phenomenon, it docs not 
appear to be “important” m any other sense. The same could 
be said for his credulity which succumbed, without lational so- 
licitation, to “refined” supernaturalism. 

The persistence today of rationally unnecessary idealism and 
skepticism prompts a renewed appreciation of Moore’s consistent 
realism and of his indefatigable efforts to define the position 
accurately. His most recent interpretation”' of what we mean by 
“I see a box,” namely: “I see x, and x is a considerable part of 
the surface of a box,” seems far more satisfactory than earlier 
interpretations, accoiding to which either the x or the box 
seemed to be replaced by sense-data, by things, that is, which 
only philosophers ever see (although, of course, wc all sec by 
means of sense-data, or with their help). In his essay “A De- 
fence of Common Sense” Moore states, with remarkable clarity, 
a principle which is crucial to realism. He knows with certainty, 
he says, many such things as “The eaith has existed for many 
years past,” and lie believes that other philosophers also hold 
these piopositions to be certain. What distinguishes the position 
of some philosophers from his in this connection is simply that 
they not only maintain these propositions but also other propo- 
sitions which are inconsistent with them. This view, however, 
and Moore’s realism in general, is open to criticism. In the 
first place, why must the propositions of whose truth he is 
certain be limited to common sense propositions,? He is certain 
that “The earth has existed for many years past,” that “My 
body was born at a certain time in the past,” and that “Ever 
since it was born it has been either in contact with or not far 
from the surface of the earth.” Perhaps he is tight in being more 
certain of such propositions than of any other kind; yet there 
must be many scientific things which he knows with almost as 
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much certainty, and it is regrettable that he does not say so. It is 
unfortunate too, that Moore does not indicate the grounds of his 
knowledge. He asks himself the question’ But do I really know 
all these things, such as “The earth has existed for many years 
past,” to be tiue? “Isn’t it possible that I merely believe them? 
or know them to be highly probable?” He replies “In answer 
to this question, I think I have nothing better to say than that 
it seems to me that I do know them, with certainty.”^’' And 
Moore apparently feels that, if it were a question of the existence 
of other people, the answer would be the same. He would an- 
swer that he thinks he has nothing better to say than that it 
seems to him that he does know with certainty that they exist. 

But what, I think it is proper to inquire, are the grounds of 
this knowledge, or are there no grounds m Moore’s belief? 
Perhaps the question could be answered by considering two 
kinds of experience that Moore may have had. He may on some 
occasion have judged that “I know with certainty that there is 
an inkwell on my table,” but may subsequently have discovered 
that It was not true, and that accordingly he had not known this 
“fact” with certainty. Possibly there were many experiences of 
this kind. But there is another kind of experience he certainly 
did have. He has judged that “I know with certainty that the 
earth has existed for many years past,” and he has never had the 
slightest reason to doubt it. Moreover, he has year in and year 
out, on a vast number of occasions, judged things which implied 
that “the earth has existed for many years past,” and, although 
the things he judged may have turned out to be false on some 
occasions, there was never any reason to suspect that “the earth 
has existed for many years past” was false. 

Whether Moore ever had experiences of the first sort I do 
not know. Perhaps with regard to the matter of the inkwell, he 
would never have said “I know with certainty” but “I am cer- 
tain that,” or something else of the kind. But, if he does reserve 
the expression “I know with certdnty”’to cases in which he 
judges such things as “The earth has existed for many years 
past,” is there any other explanation of this fact than that for 
many years, on countless occasions, he has implied such things. 


” Contetnforaiy British Philosofhy, vol, II, zo6. 
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without ever having had any reason to suspect that they are false , 
whereaSj when he has on and ofl: judged such things as that 
he IS certain that his inkwell is on his table, he has sometimes 
found that the inkwell was not, as a matter of fact, there? In 
other words, are not the grounds of his knowledge, m those 
cases m which he knows with certainty, to be found in the vast 
array of confirmations, or m the total lack of disconfirmations? 

It IS interesting to note, in any case, that contemporary Soviet 
philosophers would also say that they know with certainty that 
“the caith has existed for many years past” and, in fact, all the 
other things which Moore states that he knows with certainty; 
and I do not believe that they maintain, as do so many other 
philosophers, any theories which are inconsistent with the ex- 
pression of such certainties In fact, these statements of Moore 
are part of what these Russian philosopheis mean by material- 
ism. None of them would maintain, however, with regard to ma- 
terial objects, that he has nothing better to say than that it seems 
to him that he c/mn know with certainty that they exist. One 
reason is that they hold that “the human essence is no absti action 
inherent in each single individual. In its reality it is the en- 
semble of the social relations.”'^ This implies that, if an individ- 
ual knows with certainty, it is by virtue of the fact that this in- 
dividual is immersed in social relations and in the developmen- 
tal process of history. It is as if it were said. This or that ex- 
perience of the individual artifically abstracted from the whole 
might be an illusion or a dream, but not the social reality, not 
the whole course of history Naturally it is exceedingly difficult 
to sum up, briefly and clearly, the tremendously cumulative 
force of this aigument, an argument which is irresistible to 
common sense and even to philosophers who do not insist on 
abstract wire-drawn arguments. However, difficulty of formula- 
tion does not in itself, as Moore would I think admit, invalidate 
an argument. There are, perhaps, other arguments which arc 
difficult to express abstractly. Thus a man may be so certain, 
and on good grounds, that his closest friend is trustworthy, that 
he is willing to stake his life on it, and yet be quite powerless 
to prove his point in an exact and rigorous argument. The same 

'“Kail Maix, Theses on Feiterbac/i, VI 
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may be true o£ arguments for the existence of material bodies 
and of other selves. 

Soviet philosophers also argue that Berkeleyamsm has a way 
of terminating in solipsism or supernaturalism, neither of which 
is consistent with the facts of evolution or with other known 
facts. They regard solipsism as an impossible view that has 
perhaps never — ^in seriousness — been held. They would not 
say, as Russell does, that solipsism is a perfectly possible view, 
because they would not use “possible” in such a narrow logical 
sense, except perhaps in mathematical discussions When it is 
a question of the existence of material things and of other selves 
in general, and not just that of the existence of certain classes 
of them, then obviously common experience, history, and all the 
sciences, would have their arguments to contribute, and the 
question would not be whether a position is logically possible, 
but whether it is physically, biologically, and historically possi- 
ble, and possible in every other way. It is clear that their ap- 
proach to the question of the existence of material things is 
extremely different from Moore’s. They say that neither the 
emergence, nor the success, of a philosophy is wholly deter- 
mined by the logical weight of its argument, but that social fac- 
tors often help to determine not only the incidence and success, 
but even the logical structure of a philosophy. In many cases 
the philosopher himself testifies to his motivations Berkeley, 
for example, recommended his philosophy as the only bulwark 
against materialism and atheism. And it is perhaps significant 
that, while the Medieval world, entrenched in its feudal struc- 
ture, had no need of any Berkeleys and never even approached 
the question of solipsism, the eighteenth century with its rising 
entrepreneur individualism was the one to produce Berkeley. 
Certainly the “free market” civilization that developed there- 
after, — ^boasting of its free merchants and “free” workers, alien- 
ated, of course, from the means of production and the product 
of their labor, — took Berkeley to its heart, or at least took him 
seriously, so that millions of hours were consumed in disputation 
about Berkeleyan idealism and solipsism, positions which so- 
ciety could not really be expected to accept. Is it possible that 
“the world is my (personal) idea” owes part of its plausibility 
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to the fact that the philosophers to whom it is plausible live in 
a society which is based, not on cooperation, but on competition 
in a declining stage, and in which individuals, including philoso- 
phers, no longer possessing an essential place and function, be- 
come in some measure, alienated from the social reality? Of 
course it would be difficult to prove such a point logically, i.e., in 
abstraction from biographies, histories, and scientific works. Yet 
there seems to be no doubt that, if part of the plausibility of a 
philosopher’s contentions results from the character of the so- 
ciety in which he lives, or from the character of the society in 
which his critic lives, sociological investigation is a genuine part 
of philosophical method. Everyone would admit this, of course, 
in some cases. No one, presumably, would tiy to understand 
Nazi philosophy without considering its social and political 
background. But in the case of other philosophies this procedure 
may be less evident. Foi example, it may be less obvious when 
the plausibility of a philosophy depends, in pari, on socio-politi- 
cal commitments to which we arc habituated, and which have 
become in course of time fairly automatic and unconscious. Yet, 
if one admits that reactionary philosophy may be “sociologically 
conditioned,”’” theie seems phna fade no reason to deny that 
progressive philosophy and “neutral philosophy””" may also be 
so conditioned. Actually, it is often pointed out that I.ocke’s 
political philosophy, and perhaps his polemic against innate 
ideas, were sociologically conditioned quite as much as Hobbes’ 
Leviathan. Doubtless many other cases could be cited, but proof 
would require much historical research. However, I am not at 
all sure that Moore would disagree, if I were able to state this 
sociological view in a moie exact and satisfactory way. 

Collingwood, an Oxford idealist, has recently attempted”’ 
to account for the neutrality of British realism, and some of the 

“if a philosophy is “sodologii’ally (’omluionccl,” ncilhei its t'nicijrenc-c .it .i 
paiticuki time, nor its phaiisibility .it any given tunc, c.ui be fully CKphuneil 
without refeience to the economic, political, .ami cultui.il li.iils of society at these 
v.anous times. 

*°A “neuti.al philosophy” is neutral wltli lespect to the most impoit.ant .sodo- 
political issues of its time. 

Aiitobtogiafhy (London, 1939), by R. G Collingwood. 
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things he says appear to be partly true or at least suggestive. 
For example, he contends that philosophical statements are not 
true nor false when isolated from their historical context; that 
a philosophical position is, in some sense, an answer to a problem 
posed by history, so that if one does not know the problem, one 
cannot understand the answer. But Collingwood seems to forget 
all about this principle when he comes to examine British real- 
ism He criticizes this philosophy for its theory of “propositional 
logic” and for its basic principle that “nothing is ever aflFected 
by being known” and claims that, at the behest of these false 
theories, the realists, and intellectuals in general, abandoned 
their social function and responsibility, relinquishing the role 
of guides in matters of morals and politics, which nineteenth 
century philosophers had freely assumed. This abdication on the 
part of the realists and of intellectuals in general resulted in 
an indifference to practical morals and ideals, a concern with 
which T H. Green, and other idealists, had been much occupied 
In the end, Collingwood seems to hold the realists responsible 
for Chamberlain, for the appeasement policy and for all the 
Munich horrors. But it is doubtful whether he could have meant 
anything so unplausible. That a fairly abstract philosophical 
theory could by itself change the whole latter course of British 
policy and of the British Empire itself is too preposterous. The 
converse, however, is rather plausible It does seem likely that 
the growth of Empire and soao-political changes in general 
must have affected philosophy, that at one stage confidence and 
even enthusiasm might have been awakened, while at another 
some misgivings and doubts could be expected, a tendency to 
leave questions of public policy and practical morals to experts in 
various fields, who understand the technicalities, know how to 
compromise, and how to make the best of a bad business. If it 
is possible, then, that neutral philosophy is socially conditioned, 
this fact is worth investigating. In the absence of such investiga- 
tions the weight of a philosophers arguments can not be prop- 
erly estimated, either by himself or by others. 

Probably Soviet materialism is in accord with Moore’s realism 
in other respects. For example, Lenin made it fairly clear that 
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we can know that matter exists without knowing the precise na- 
ture of matter, that materialism cannot be upset by new develop- 
ments in atomic analysis, and Moore, as we have seen, says 
something quite analogous to this"' But there aie points of 
diffeience too important to be oveiJooked Soviet materialism, 
following Marx, maintains not only that we can know that 
material things exist beyond direct coiitiol by mental processes. 
It also holds that mateiial things can be mdnectly controlled by 
mental processes and appropriate behavior, and that indeed the 
world can be transformed to meet human needs far more lav- 
ishly than other systems of thought allow, if only society, and 
especially economic production, is efficiently organized. Marx 
also emphasized practice m another way. In distinguishing his 
mateiiahsm from classical or mechanical materialism, he said 

The defect of all cxistuig mateiiahsm . is tliat the oh|ecf, le.ility, 
sen.suousncss, is coiKCived m the foim of the ohpit oi i oiiicni j>lntw>i but 
not as humini sensuous piiit/ia, not suh|ectivclj'. 'J'hiis it hap- 

pened tliat the treine side, in opposition to mateiiahsm, was (levelojicd by 
idealism — hut only absti .icily, suite, of tom sc, idealism does not know 
leal sensuous activity as such."' 

What was lacking in all previous matciialisms was the recog- 
nition that theoretical knowledge cannot succeed apart from 
practical activity. It follows that, if we know that material things 
exist, and how they are to be controlled and utilized, it is only 
by reacting to them, by attempting to control and to utilize 
them. But Marx also said, “It is not the consciousness of men 
that determines their social being, but, on the contrary, their 
social being that determines their consciousness. And I think 
one thing implied by this is that, if an individual knows with 
certainty that material things exist, he knows it because society 
“knows” it, and has throughout history operated successfully 
on this knowledge. Doubtless, if this could be put clearly 
enough, Moore might find some truth in it. Yet he docs say, 

Miilaialism auj Luiiphio-Ciiluinii (New Yoik 1927), 218-2^, 

■' “A Diifence of Coinnion Senso,’’ i91. 

■‘Minx’s Theses on fencrhitc/i (1845) 

Cnt/que of Political Eioiiomv Inlioduction. 
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as we have seen, that if his knowledge of material things were 
challenged, he would have nothing better to say than that he 
does know them with certainty. 

One thing, however, is beyond dispute Whether Soviet 
materialism or Moore’s realism is nght in these various particu- 
lars, the former position could never be stated with the elegant 
brevity which is possible with the latter. Moreover, the Soviet 
position, in any brief formulation, is apt to be open to the same 
sort of ciiticisms which Moore directed against James’ prag- 
matism. For example, Marx does say that ‘‘the mode of pro- 
duction in material life determines the social, political and in- 
tellectual life processes in general,”®*’ and the question could be 
raised whether every idea, law, and oil painting is so determined 
Then it could be pointed out that Marx himself insisted that 
some are not, and that it is possible to exaggerate the economic 
factor 111 history} and that, in fact, Soviet philosophers and 
historians have emphasized this even more than Marx did But 
It would not follow from this that the materialist conception of 
history is obviously false or that it is a commonplace 

It is not our purpose to inquire whether this conception is 
true, but only to raise the questi^in whether some philosophical 
positions do not require, for their proper understanding and 
evaluation, methods quite different from those Moore typically 
employs. The Soviet position does seem worth investigating 
by some suitable method, for it implies that there is a close 
connection between materialism and meliorism, a connection 
which does not exist between idealism and meliorism, and this 
seems to me, if true, exceedingly important, especially for 
philosophers. If it could be shown by proper methods that ideal- 
ism, or certain forms of idealism, considered in the present social 
context, tend to impede technological innovation and the adop- 
tion of the most efficient social organization, whereas material- 
ism tends to promote these developments, then philosophy 
would actually have all the importance that the Soviets assign 
to it. If such connections do exist, then it might be that Moore’s 
realism, and his careful analysis of judgments of perception, 

^Ihul 
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have in fact, all the value that they seem to have, not only for 
the proper understanding of material things,"’ but, indirectly, 
even for the integrity and efficiency of the present struggle 
against fascism. But such possibilities can, of course, only be 
tested by laborious historical research which accepts “evidence” 
in a liberal, non-departmental sense. 

Up to this point I have frequently employed the word “im- 
portant,” probably very tediously, in its natural sense, or as 
common sense would use it. In this natural sense, a thing is “im- 
portant” if it has a bearing on human welfare, if it promotes or 
hinders progress or the satisfaction of desires, if it is useful or 
harmful to human beings. The range of “importance,” the ques- 
tion for whom a thing is important, is generally determined by 
the universe of discourse. I think that when Moore uses the 
word “important” he sometimes means that a pi oblem or theory 
is important, not only for philosophers, but also for other men, 
perhaps for society in general, although sometimes he may re- 
strict the range of the term to philosophers. But it is possible 
that what is important to philosophers, qua philosophcis, may 
also be important to society. If a problem or theory has a certain 
relation to science or to philosophy, and science and philosophy 
as a whole are important to society, then this problem or theory 
is indirectly important to society. A theory such as Moore’s 
realism could be indirectly important to society, as well as being 
directly important to philosophers,’’® if it is consistent with a 
whole set of propositions of science which are gcnciai and rich 
in consequences, in a sense in which idealism is not; and if it 
facilitates the solution of scientific, or melioristic, problems in 
a sense in which idealism cannot. But I do not see how any 
philosophical theory could be even indirectly important to so- 
ciety unless it is causally connected with something that is di- 
rectly important to society, that is, unless it contributes, how- 
ever indirectly, to the solution of problems on which human 
welfare depends. It would seem worth while, especially for 
philosophers, to inquire whether views such as realism and 

Moore docs think such analyses necessary to understanding the n.Uuic of nw- 
ten.ll thingi. See “A Defence of Common Sense,” 217 
■" I 0 , useful in solving plulosophical pioblcms. 
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Soviet materialism do, or do not, have causal connections of this 
kind. 

Since Soviet philosophers assert connections between material- 
ism, historical materialism, dialectic materialism and meliorism 
such that, if a man is a consistent materialist, he becomes a his- 
torical materialist, utilizing dialectic and taking advantage of 
the main tiends of objective development to improve the world, 
whereas other philosophers do not admit analogous connections 
in their own systems, it may be helpful to carry the compaiison 
of Soviet materialism with Moore’s realism one step farther, 
Soviet philosophers, as is well known, insist that their material- 
ism IS dialectical, and present many arguments against mechani- 
cal materialism and against what goes by the name of “formal” 
or “Aristotelian” logic. What Moore would think of such ar- 
guments IS not altogether clear, for he has never written 
on dialectic in its historical and scientific relationj but it is likely, 
I think, that he is in agreement with at least part of what 
Bertrand Russell says in his article on “Vagueness.”*® There 
Russell states. “The law of excluded middle is true when pre- 
cise symbols are employed, but it is not true when symbols are 
vague, as, in fact, they always are.” Why Russell thinks the 
law would be true if prease symbols were ever used, is not ex- 
plained. He seems to assume throughout the article that reality 
would certainly conform to the law of excluded middle, if only 
our language were sufficiently precise; but some of the evidence 
surely points the other way. What experience shows is that, if 
the law is ever true, it is true when we ai-e talking about abstract 
sets (as in logic and mathematics,) and arbitrarily exclude a 
third possibility by definitions, stipulations, or unwritten con- 
ventions, When we are talking about the actual world, this 
cannot be done, and it is here, I submit, that the law breaks 
down. It fails when we deal with transitions, but it holds when 
our symbols are most precise, 1 e , when we are dealing with 
abstract sets. The law of excluded middle is true, it might be 
said, when the world we are talking about is static, but it is not 
true when the world is in transition, which it always is. 

Formal systems of thought applied to the actual world are 

“ Aifstralasia Journal of Psychology mi Philosophy, vol. I, 
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often relatively true, and certainly very valuable, but the occur- 
rence of transitions continually necessitates shifts from one such 
system to another. New dichotomies must be established to take 
the place of the old, which can no longer be conceived as valid. 
Thus It IS claimed that dialectical logic has the advantage that, 
while It recognizes the paitial truth and value of formal systems, 
it also provides for and, by virtue of its preoccupation with his- 
tory, IS able in many cases to predict the shift from one formal 
system to another.'" It could be argued that it is consequently 
in a position to anticipate and to profit by these transitions 
better than other philosophies, and that there is therefore an 
important connection between dialectical materialism and 
meliorism, a connection which docs not exist between (say) 
Bcrkeleyan idealism and meliorism. And it might further be 
argued that this advantage is made possible by rejecting the 
law of excluded middle, and therefore the law of contradiction, 
as ontological principles.’' 

Whether these arguments would be found valid, if all the 
evidence were presented, is an exceedingly difficult question 
which I do not here propose to examine, much less to answer. 
My concern here is merely to point out that, if there is any 
chance that these arguments are valid, it is desirable that a suit- 
able method be found to examine them. If it should turn out 
that Soviet philosophy has important connections with melior- 
ism, then It is possible that in our own Anglo-American phi- 
losophy such connections could be discovered or developed. If 
it turns out that the arguments arc invalid, it is possible to profit 
by Soviet mistakes, 

™ This claim is made foi dnlcttual economus in a iccoiit aitule by Lewis 
peuei Dialectical economics has the peculiailty that it states flu comlitlons which 
bung about tiansition fioin one set of l.uvs to anotlici set “A cUaleitu-al law,” 
he says, “states the concluions of clisccjiuhbiium for a given etonoiny; it likewise 
defines those nimuntmi condition-t ■nithin a novel etonoiny whith tcsolve that 
disecjuilibiiiim, and it specifies fmtheimoie the developnienlal sequence of the 
fiist system which eventuates finally in those propoi turns of tliseqtillibuum ncees- 
saty and stilficieiit for tiansition to the second system.” Siieure mid Soitc/y, Tall 
1941J 341 

■“in “Coiiceining the Laws of Conti .idution and Kxtltuled Middle,” Philoso- 
fhy of Si.ie>ue, vol. 6 , No 2, Apiil 1939, the authoi pointed out th.it, when the 
customaiy logical assumptions aic made, the law of exeliulcd middle and the 
law of contiadiction aie equivalent. 
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Moore has of course examined at least one philosophy which 
has been called “dialectical ” But it seems doubtful whether the 
method he employs in this case, although brilliantly ample to 
his purposes, is suited to bring out ceitam important historical 
aspects of this philosophy. In his article “External and Internal 
Relations,” he proves beyond any doubt that Bradley was 
absolutely wrong m maintaining that all relations are, or must 
be, internal. What Moore thinks people mean by saying that 
all relational properties are internal is that “if P be a relational 
property which belongs to A, then the absence of P entails not 
only numerical difFerence from A, but qualitative difference.’”' 
The dogma that all relational properties are internal implies, 
he argues, that Edward VII, who was in fact the fathei of 
George V, could not have existed without being the father of 
George V.” Against this Moore argues that “we can see in 
many cases that the proposition that this has that relation does 
not follow from the fact that it is this that, for instance, the 
proposition that Edward VII was father of George V « a mere 
matter of fact.”” Moore’s analysis of the theory that all rela- 
tions, or all relational properties, are internal is extremely 
thorough and seems to constitute a complete disproof of Brad- 
ley’s thesis. But one question remains Although he has analyzed 
almost every term of what he conceives to be Bradley’s thesis, he 
never tells us what he means by “Edward VII,” nor what he 
means by “this” m the statement that “we can see in many cases 
that the proposition that this has that relation does not follow 
from the fact that it is this . Moore might reply that he 
dogma of internal relations is false, no matter what natural 
meaning we assign to “Edward VII” or to “this,” and I think 
this is what he does mean to say. One thing he maintains is that 
there is at least one relational property P, and there is at least 
one thing A, such that A has P, but that A could he what A is, 
even though A did not have P. Moore might prefer to express 
it as follows If A has P, then from the proposition with regard 
to any term x that it has not got P, it does not follov) that x is 

P/iilosofliital Studies, 276-310 

^Ibtd, 285-6 
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^ Ibid , 307 . 
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othm than A.'"' Thus Edward VII could be what he is, even 
though he was not the father of George V, or, differently ex- 
pressed. if Edward VII is father of George V then, from the 
proposition with regard to any man that he is not the father of 
George V, it does not jollozo that he is other than Edward VII. 

But here it seems to me that whether Moore is right depends 
on how such woids as “Edward VIP’ and “tins” are used, and 
what meaning is assigned to them. Moore might invoke Rus- 
sell’s theory of proper names and definite descriptions, but 
Hegel and Bradley have each given very different accounts of 
the matter. Suppose it were said that, in order to get a convplete 
understanding of the meaning of Edward VII, one needs to 
know all the facts of history, and that assertions such as “This 
is a man,” are assertions about the universe. I do not wish to say 
that there is any chance that either of these things is true, but 
only that, if they were true, and other things of the kind were 
true, all relations might be internal, in a sense, after all. 

What IS really interesting in this connection is that the num- 
ber and kind and importance of the relations which arc internal 
seem to depend on what meaning is assigned to terms, on how 
many characteristics of a thing arc included in its nature, or 
how many characteristics it needs m order to be “what it is.” If 
we understand by “Edward VII” only “the son of Queen Vic- 
toria who was born in London in 1841,” then it seems that 
hardly any of his relational properties aie internal. If this is 
what Edward VII is, then almost no relational propcitics follow 
from what he is. But I think that, if asked what a person is, or 
who he IS, common sense would include other qualities. In the 
case of Edward VII it would be added that he assumed the 
throne in 1901 and ruled until his death in T910. It might also 
be added that he could not have been the man he was, if he had 
not done certain things, and if the British Empire had not been 
expanding, and if science had not put many facts at his disposal. 
And if it were asked, how many such relational properties 
should be included in the understanding of what a man is, I 
can think of no other answer than that as many relational prop- 
erties should be included as are useful (or necessary) to the 

’"/W, 289. 
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understanding of persons in their relation to society. If it should 
be found that the identification of a man with a certain set of 
social characteristics makes it possible to deduce or predict more 
of his other characteristics than is possible when any other iden- 
tification is made, and at the same time fits into the whole 
structure of science better than other identifications do, then it 
seems that the identification of a man with this set of social 
characteristics is the most important identification which could 
possibly be made. And common sense, I think, agrees, at least 
in practice. If it is inquired who a person is, the answer expected 
is that he works for such and such an employer, belongs to a 
certain profession, church, club, trade union, has a family of a 
certain sort, and holds certain views about other people. These 
characteristics are regarded as the best identification of a man, 
because they yield the most deductions and predictions as to his 
other characteristics. It follows, I think it could be demon- 
strated, that whether relations are internal or not depends upon 
the utility, for common sense and science, of certain classifica- 
tions and identifications. But I am not sure that this is anything 
with which Moore would disagree, or that he would not regard 
it as totally irrelevant to what he has said. 

Throughout this paper my sole purpose has been to make 
certain inquiries about Moore’s method. At the beginning I 
noted with regret that Moore’s philosophy is preoccupied with a 
few abstract problems and never gets around to the most urgent 
philosophical issues. It was suggested that his problems may 
have been chosen, not because they could be regarded as more 
important than other problems, but because they could be dealt 
with by a certain perfected method. Recognizing, however, what 
seems obvious, that Moore’s philosophy is very important in 
some sense or other, I inquired what this sense might be. A 
number of Moore’s doctrines were dted to illustrate what might 
be meant by referring to his philosophy as important, and a 
general theory of philosophical importance was suggested. A 
discussion of Moore’s criticism of James’ 'Pragmatism raised the 
question whether the kind of method Moore typically employs 
is suited to the understanding and evaluation of theories which 
emphasize the interdependence of theory and practice. Since 
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contemporary Soviet materialism has probably worked out the 
most elaborate view of the relation of theory and practice, it was 
thought profitable to make a few comparisons between this 
philosophy and Moore’s realism. If materialisms, historical and 
dialectic, do have important connections with meliorism, the 
question arose whether it would not be possible to find, or 
evolve, such connections between Moore’s realism and melior- 
ism, or between other Anglo-American philosophies and melior- 
ism. Our analysis, however, showed that Moore’s method is, 
in a number of respects, ill suited to deal with these questions 
of practical import which, as the world advances to new crises, 
are increasingly felt to be the urgent task of philosophy. 

V, J. McGill 

Department or Psychology and Philosophy 
Hunter College 
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MOORE’S INFLUENCE 
I 

T he title of this essay is as misleading as the contents will 
be inadequate to its subject-matter. For this I must offer 
an apology, not the less genuine for my having yielded against 
my own better judgement to the Editor’s urgent request to 
wnte “something, however short.” Brevity has some merits j 
inadequacy has none. The main defects of this essay are due to 
my own invincible incompetence} the selection of the subject is 
in no small part due to my misfortune. Originally I planned to 
discuss Moore’s conception of philosophy with the intention 
of bringing out in detail the influence of Moore’s thinking upon 
Bertrand Russell and of the effect of Russell’s work upon 
Moore. It is a profitable occupation to read Moore’s and Rus- 
sell’s writings in the chronological order of their appearance. 
Despite the dissimilarity in their respective approaches to phi- 
losophy, in their temperaments and in their style of writing, 
there is a unity in their conception of philosophy that is more 
important than their differences} each has been quick to see and 
to appropriate something of value from the other. How Russell 
was led to change his views because of Moore, then, later, Moore 
because of Russell and so on is a study at once interesting and 
instructive. It is some years since I made this approach to 
Moore’s work} time is lacking now to reread so much and to 
think again in a manner worthy of the task. The notes I then 
made have suffered the fate of better things in this war. Being 
now destroyed beyond recall, I think longingly of the comments 
and queries with which these notes were so liberally inter- 
spersed — comments which have, in imaginative recollection, the 
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significance and acuteness one so easily attributes to an untestable 
past. 

Serious illness prevented me from writing my essay at the 
proper time. Now, confronted with the titles of the contribu- 
tions to this volume, I find that each of the single topics I would 
have gladly chosen has been already appropriated by others: one 
essay is to deal with Moore’s notion of analysis, another with 
his technique, and a third with Moore and ordinary language. 
I am thus forced to the conclusion that what I had in mind to 
say will already have been better said by others. I do not admire 
writers who begin by apologizing for an essay which was not 
worth writing, which should never have been published, and 
which no apology can redeem. It is unpleasant to find myself 
in the awkward predicament of one who feels bound to apologize 
for doing badly what he (or, m this case, she) should never have 
attempted at all. Again, I neither like, nor am versed in, the 
personal mode of writing j yet, in this essay there will be per- 
sonal impressions which I can only hope will not strike the 
reader as impertinent, in either sense of that word. The hope 
is not very robust. 

II 

The Preface to Moore’s first book — Princifia Ethica, pub- 
lished in 1903 — opens with the following paragraph: 

It appeals to me tliat in Ethics, as in all othei philosophical studies, 
the difficulties and disagreements, of which its histoiy is full, aie mainly 
due to a veiy simple cause: namely to the attempt to answer questions, 
without first discovering piecisely what question it is which you desire 
to answei. I do not know how fai this souice of eiroi would be done 
away, if philosopheis would try to discover what question they were 
asking, befoie they set about to answei it; for the work of analysis and 
distinction is often veiy difficult: we may often fail to make the neccs- 
saiy discovery, even though we make a definite attempt to do so. But I 
am inclined to think that in many cases a icsolute attempt would be 
sufficient to ensure success; so that, if only this attempt were made, 
many of the most glaring difficulties and disagreements in philosophy 
would disappear. At all events, philosopheis seem in general, not to make 
the attempt, and, whethei m consequence of this omission or not, they 
are constantly endeavouiing to prove that ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ will answer 
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questions, to which neither answer is correct, owing to the fact that what 
they have before their minds is not one question, but several, to some of 
which the true answer is ‘No’, to others ‘Yes’. 

I have quoted this paragraph in full because it seems to me 
admirably to show how clearly, even thus early m his career, 
Moore came to see what is the proper method for philosophers 
to follow — a method which he has consistently followed, with 
what rigour and with what success is now well known. To think 
is to be asking oneself questions and seeking to find the answers 
to themj hence, to think clearly it is necessary to see exactly 
what the question is to which one wants an answer. It might 
be supposed that to do this is not difficult. This supposition, 
however, is a mistake; but it is a mistake into which we are all 
prone to fall. We do notice sometimes that other people make 
this mistake, but it is more difficult to detect our own failures 
both in seeing clearly exactly what the question is and in keeping 
it steadily in mind throughout the discussion, i.e., throughout 
the period when we should commonly say that we are ‘thinking 
out the problem’. Owing to our failure to see clearly what the 
question is we sometimes believe ourselves to have evidence 
relevant to answering it when, in fact, we have no evidence 
relevant to the question we say we are answering, but only 
evidence relevant to a different question with which we have 
confused it. As Moore says: “the offering of irrelevant evidence 
generally indicates that the philosopher who offers it has had 
before his mind, not the question which he professes to answer, 
but some other entirely different one.’”^ He adds: “Ethical dis- 
cussion, hitherto, has perhaps consisted chiefly in reasoning of 
this totally irrelevant kind.” Having seen this clearly, Moore 
believed himself able to claim that he had “endeavoured to write 
‘Prolegomena to any future Ethics that can possibly pretend to 
be scientific’.” For this reason Moore was content to say, in 
concluding Princifia Ethica with a discussion of ‘The Ideal’, 
that “the results of this chapter should be taken rather as illus- 
trating the method which must be pursued in answering the 
fundamental question of Ethics, and the principles that must be 

’ Loe. ctt,, ix. 
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observed, than as giving the correct answer to that question” — 
namely, the question concerning intrinsic values. Again, “with 
regard to the question ‘What ought wc to do?’ I have endeav- 
oured rather to shew exactly what is the meaning of the question, 
and what difSculties must consequently be faced in answering 
it, than to prove that any particular answers are true,”“ He 
recognised that his judgements concerning the attributions of 
intrinsic value did not display “that symmetry and system which 
is wont to be required of philosophers.”® “But,” he continues, 

if this be uiged as an objection, I may lespectfully point out that it is 
none. We have no title whatever to assume that the tiuth on any sub- 
ject-matter will display such symmetiy as we desire to see — 01 (to use 
the common phiase) that it will possess any paiticulai foim of “unity.” 
To seaich foi “unity” and “system,” at the expense of tiuth, is not, I 
take It, the piopcr business of philosophy, howcvci univci sally it may 
have been the practice of philosopheis. 

Such being Moore’s conception of ‘the proper business of 
philosophy’, it is not surprising that he has never attempted to 
produce anything in the least like a philosophical system. In 
what is, I believe, his second published paper,'' Moore remarked, 
“the region of the incom])lete]y known is the favourite abode 
qf^ raetap hysicaTmonstr osity. In plain ra'hguagc, where faHs 
are hoFcomplefely understoodrsome short-sighted metaphys'rcal 
theory is generally introduced as affording an easy road past the 
"dfficuIFies' wHrcff'"sMid'’mT:Ke"way ol thorough invcstl^atioil.’^" 
Moore has 'never "been tempted to enter this easy road. This is 
one of the reasons why Moore is so great a teacher. 

Not all of those who recognise that Moore is a great phi- 
losopher have approved of his characteristic merit-;^he_ steady 
pursuit of methodical questioning. Dr. Rudolf Metz, the learnelT 
TTistoriairdOntlsFPIuTosophy^ “In G. E. Moore wc 

have not only the pioneer of the New Realist Movement, but 
also the driving force and dominating personality in all the 
further course of its development,” but he clearly is himself 

^ Pi I ncifia Etktca, 313. 

‘Ibid., 2 Z 2 

‘in a paper entitled “Freedom,” read before the Aristotelian Society, lyth 
November, 1897, and published in Mind, 1897. 
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dissatisfied with Moore’s failure to produce systematic treatises. 
The judgement made by Dr. Metz is, I think, very interesting: 

Though we mav -call Mooie the^greatest, acutest, and most skilful 
questi oner of modern philosophy, we must add that he is an extiem^' 
weak and unsatisfying answemr. When questioning is excessively luxu- 
riant, answering must naturally be sc anty . Solutions and results are 
hardly to be ei^ected from Moore, ^d ii„they occasionally appeal, they/ 
are on ly like crumbs that fall from the master’s table^. . . 

Evidently this kind of philosophizing is eminently liable to be sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought and gnawed by the tooth of scepticism. 
By restormg thejtrue _ m eanmg of philosophic questioning, Moore has 
fendeied an mestimable service, he has ^0 put a strong curb upon tj^ 
CMib.'i.uit spctuLit ons of H.’ucluni«-m and Evolutionism, and levelled 
^e jiath for clean, sober, and practical thinking. But as questioning has 
become with him an end m iteeff, and has riisen from the position of a 
technique to that of a fine art, and as its task is that of clarifying prob- 
lems rather than of solving them, it may evoke admiration but cannot 
satisfy thought. What Hume said of ^ikeley aj)£lies__tp Moore: that 
all his argumente are purely sceptical, that they admit .of jtip answer and 
produce no conviction '1 licv confound and ar Ule the mind, hiit^o not 
gi v e It peace. Tliej^stii up ^ dust wind' l.es .n oiind pi nbkins, but they 
effect no final clarification.® 

I find myself in almost complete disagreement with this esti- 
mate of Moore’s achievement. How can a skilful questioner be 
a “weak and unsatisfying answerer”? To ask questions it is not 
enough to frame interrogative sentences. An intelligent question 
itself indicates the form which any satisfactory answer to the 
question must take. What exactly does Dr. Metz understand by 
‘solutions and results’? What is it that he expects of a ‘final 
clarification’? I suspect that what Dr, Metz wants is a neatly 
rounded off answer, accepted on the authority of the master and 
rounded off because it is the completion of a system. In other 
words, it looks as if Dr. Metz will not be satisfied unless unity 
and system are achieved. He contrasts clarifying problems with 
solving problems, as though Moore ought, sometimes at least, 
to have forsaken the difficult task of clarifying a problem in 
order to provide, instead of clarification^ a final solution. But 
how can a problem be solved unless it be first clarified? To make 

* A Hundred, Yeats of British Bhtlosofhy, Eng Trans , 54,0-541. 
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clear what the problem is, to distinguish the different questions 
which philosophers have been confusedly attempting to answer 
by a single answer, this is in itself a step towards solution and 
IS, further, an essential precondition of any solution that ought 
to satisfy a thinker. Moreover, as Moore himself points out, in 
the passage quoted above from Ptinctpia Ethica, the attempt to 
analyse and distinguish the questions involved might lead to the 
disappearance of “many of the most glaring difficulties and 
disagreements in philosophy.” No doubt the youthful Moore 
was here somewhat unduly optimistic, but it is certain that some 
‘problems’ have, on analysis, turned out to be only pseudo- 
questions, so that the process of clarifying the problem has led 
not to its ‘final solution’ — in the sense desiderated by Dr. Metz 
— but to its complete dissolution. 

I am not quite sure what Dr. Metz means by saying that 
questioning, with Moore, “has risen from the position of a 
technique to that of a fine art,” but if he means that Moore is 
indulging In an artistic, as contrasted with an intellectual, pur- 
suit, then I think he is wrong. I think this is what the statement 
must mean, and I suppose he thus judges because he does not 
really believe that the clarification of thought is an end worthy 
to be pursued. How should thought be satisfied better than by 
being clarified.? 

The application to Moore of Hume’s comment on Berkeley 
seems to me to be peculiarly inept. I should say, on the contrary, 
that when Moore’s arguments do not admit of any answer, then 
they produce conviction} when they do not produce conviction, 
then they lead on to further questioning. His arguments may 
rightly be said to ‘agitate the mind’, if by that be meant that 
they stir to fresh efforts to think more clearly} but not if the 
phrase be taken, as Dr. Metz seems to take it, in contrast to 
‘giving peace’. But perhaps these phrases should be regarded 
as mere rhetorical flourishes." 

“It is in this way that wo should certainly take Dr. Mote's statement that 
Moore’s kind of philosophizinR' "is eminently liable to bo sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought and gnawed by the tooth of scepticism.” I have, unfortunately, 
not been able to compare the English tjanslation with the German original, so 
that I do not know whether Di. Metz is responsible foi tlio Hamlet touch. 
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Moore is so little sceptical that he claims to know with cer- 
tainty certain common sense propositions, an example of which 
might be “I am now holding up my hand.” It will be sufficient 
to recall here Moore’s “Defence of Common Sense” and his 
latest publication “Proof of an External World,” both of which 
are being discussed elsewhere in this volume.’ The point which 
I want to emphasize here is Moore’s insistence that what we 
cannot help accepting in ordinary life must not be rejected when 
we are meditating in a philosopher’s study. With regard to his 
proof of an external world Moore says- 

but I do want to emphasize that, so far as I can see, we all of us do con- 
stantly take proofs of this sort as absolutely conclusive proofs of certain 
conclusions — as finally settling certmn questions^ as to which we were 
frewously in doubt? 

Here again Moore is pursuing his method — ^to ascertain what 
it is we do actually believe and the grounds (if any) of our 
belief} and to ascertain what exactly it is we know and the 
grounds (if any) of our knowing what we do know. Moore con- 
tends that “I can know things, which I cannot prove.” Of course 
we do often clwm to know what we do not in fact knowj we are 
then making a mistake. But, from the fact that we are sometimes 
thus mistaken, it does not at all follow that we always are. On 
the contrary, if it were not the case that we are sometimes not 
mistaken in thus claiming to know, we could not know that we 
ever were mistaken. 

This is a contention which Moore has consistently maintained, 
and I hope I am correct in asserting that it aflFords the basis of 
what may be called his ‘Common Sense View’. In his paper on 
“Hume’s Philosophy,” he says; 

How is the sceptic to prove to himself that he does know any external 
facts? He can only do it by bringing forward some instance of an ex- 
ternal fact, which he does know; and in assuming that he does know 
this one, he is, of course, begging the question. It is therefore quite im- 
possible for any one to frove, in one stiict sense of the term, that he does 

’For this reason I do not gfive further illustrations of these propositions, nor 
do I discuss the ‘^Defence” itself. 

‘From “Pioof of an External Woild,” Proceedings of the British Academy, 
1939, >97 My italics. 
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know any external facts. I can only piove that I do, by assuming that in 
some paiticulai instance, I actually do know one. That is to say, the 
so-called proof must assume the very thing which it pietends to piove. 
The only pi oof that we do know external facts lies in the simple fact 
that we do know them. And the sceptic can, with peifect internal con- 
sistency, deny that he does know any. But it can, I think, be shown that 
he has no reason foi denying it.® 

And again, 

We may quite well know many things which do not logically follow 
from anything else which we know.^“ 

The notion that we may have a reason, though not a logically 
conclusive reason for certain statements concerning direct ob- 
servation, is, I believe, one of Moore’s important contributions 
to philosophy. This contention constitutes, in my opinion, the 
main interest of a paper, written nearly forty years ago, which 
has not, so far as my recollection goes, received nearly so much 
attention as it deserves. This paper (“The Nature and Reality 
of Objects of Perception”) was republished” by Moore in 
Philosophical Studies, and is, I presume, to be classed with the 
earlier papers about which he said, in the Preface to the Studies, 
that some of the views in some of these papers were views with 
which he no longer agreed but in which were said “things which 
are worth saying in a form which, however defective it may be, 
I doubt my own ability to improve upon.” He there says. 

I have constantly found that I was confusing one question with anothei , 
and that, wheie I had thought I had a good leason for some assertion, I 
had in reality no good reason. But I may peihaps remind you that this 
question, ^*How do we know so and so?” *'What leason have we for 
believing it?” is one of which philosophy is full, and one to which the 
most various answers have been given. Philosophy largely consists in giv- 
ing leasons; and the question what are good reasons for a particular 
conclusion and what aie bad, is one upon which philosopheis have dis- 
agreed as much as on any othei question. Foi one and the same conclu- 
sion diffcient philosophers have given not only different, but incom- 

Philoso phical Studies, 159-60. The last italics are mine. 

Ibid., 161. Italics in original. 

It first appeared in Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1905-6. 
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patible reasons, and conversely diffeient philosophers have maintained 
that one and the same fact is a leason for incompatible conclusions. We 
are apt, I think, sometimes to pay too little attention to thfe fact,“ 

When we reflect upon this fact it does seem — or at least ought 
to seem — ^puzzling that philosophers can draw different rea- 
soned conclusions from the same fact, or can give different and 
incompatible reasons for the same conclusion. Moore suggests 
that this may be so because philosophers mistake one kind of 
reason for another, and so they suppose that what is in one sense 
‘a reason’ is also a ‘reason’ in another sense, and further, that 
because in one sense no reason can be given, there is no reason 
at all. Accordingly Moore asks in what sense of ‘reason’ we have 
reasons for believing in an external world. He has defined “a 
good reason for a belief” as “a proposition which is true and 
which would not be true unless the belief is also true.” He ex- 
presses this definition synonymously as follows: “A reason for 
a belief is a true proposition from which the truth of the belief 
follows from which it could be validly inferred.** That the be- 
lief follows is, he points out, not to be taken to mean that it 
follows “according to the rules of inference accepted by Formal 
Logic.” On the contrary, he uses the word ‘reason’ in a wide and 
popular sense. This sense he illustrates by an example which, 
with slight variations, he has given on several occasions. If The 
Times stated that the King was dead we should take that to be 
a good reason for believing that the King was dead. The state- 
ment in The Times would “render it positively probable” that 
the King was dead. 

I shall use the phrase ‘probable knowledge’ for a belief based 
upon a reason of the kind just explained. I should at one time 
have felt an objection to the expression ‘probable knowledge’ 
as being either a misleadingly elliptical statement or as a con- 
tradiction in terms. But, unless I have profoundly misunder- 
stood Moore (which is, unfortunately, not at all unlikely), I 
have learnt from him that this would be a mistake. It is, indeed, 
a mistake which lies at the base of Hume’s criticism of our belief 
in external objects and of our belief in personal identity, and 


^ Fhihsofktcal Studies, sSf, 
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which, once made, makes Hume’s reasoning seem to be more 
cogent than it is. For Hume took for granted that we could have 
no reasons for these beliefs unless they were demonstrative rea- 
sonSy that is to say, unless premisses could be found from which 
the beliefs in question could be validly inferred in accordance 
with strict rules of formal logic. And these premisses must, in 
turn, be either likewise demonstratively inferrible or must be 
logically acceptable, on purely formal grounds, without any 
need for proof. Hume had no difficulty in showing that this was 
not the case, from which he concluded, erroneously I think, that 
we had no good reasons for believing in external things or in 
personal identity. Moore has, I think, led us to see that probable 
knowledge is no less knowledge than demonstrative knowledge, 
although it is not, and cannot claim to be, logically certifiable 
knowledge. In other words, probable knowledge really is knowl- 
edge. 

By introducing this method into epistemological arguments 
Moore made a great step forward. He shewed — in the paper 
from which I have been quoting — ^that the nature and reality 
of objects of perception can be investigated by methods not 
wholly unlike the methods employed in the natural sciences. 
Moore certainly does not attempt to refute Hume’s philosophi- 
cal scepticism by producing a deductive metaphysic of justifica- 
tion. The attempt to justify common sense propositions by find- 
ing a place for them within a constructed metaphysical system 
would, I am sure, strike Moore as merely absurd. To begin, as 
Descartes began, or at any rate tried to begin, by doubting every- 
thing and then to conclude by asserting that most of what he had 
doubted had now been proved to be true is futile. This is no 
more possible in the case of common sense propositions than in 
the case of scientific propositions; nor is it more necessary in the 
case of the former class of propositions than it is in the latter. 
The logical character of the evidence for common sense proposi- 
tions does not differ fundamentally from the logical character of 
the evidence for scientific propositions. 


Ill 

Moore has shewn that either we have not the slightest reason 
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for believing in the existence of other people and in the existence 
of external things or it is true that some things do really exist 
besides my own perceptions, thoughts, and feelings j that is to 
say, that there are things which are logically independent of my 
perceptions, thoughts, and feelings. These are called ‘sense- 
contents’ in the paper on “The Nature and Reality of Objects 
of Perception.” Later Moore used the term ‘sense-data’. 

For some years the discussion in the Moral Sciences Club at 
Cambridge centered round the question of sense-data and their 
relation to common sense things. Bertrand Russell, as is well 
known, took sense-data to be the ‘hardest’ of ‘hard data’ and 
strove to shew that common sense things are logical functions of 
sense-data. With this view Moore was, I think, in considerable 
agreement. Russell’s interest in the question was, however, quite 
different. What he sought was a basis for certam knowledge, I 
should be much surprised if he were to be in the least convinced 
by Moore’s recent proof of an external world. Be that as it 
may, I cannot doubt that Russell’s search for a basis of certainty 
for common sense propositions is a profound mistake. The mis- 
take is, I am afraid, partly due to the influence of Moore’s con- 
ception of sense-data. 

It comes about in this way. In discussing the analysis of com- 
mon sense propositions Moore certainly has suggested that the 
analysis must terminate in sets of propositions about sense-data. 
Such an analysis I once called ‘directional analysis’, and I tried 
to point out that directional analysis involves certain assump- 
tions, one of which is the assumption that there are absolutely 
speciflc facts, which I there called ^basic facts’. There seems to 
me to be no good reason for asserting that there are such basic 
facts. On the contrary, I think there are good reasons for saying 
that the notion of basic facts is a hang-over from the days when 
‘the problem of the external world’ was envisaged as primarily 
a problem of justifying common sense beliefs, although it is 
Moore himself who has clearly shewn us that these beliefs do 
not stand in need of justification but only of analysis. Conse- 
quently, sense-data should not be regarded as having an essen- 
tial and absolute priority, logically, epistemologically, or meta- 
physically. They are elements discriminated within a context, 
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and the discrimination is relative to the specific set of questions 
arising out of that context. Within that context the sense-data 
can be taken as basic, but, even so, they are not the termination 
of a directional analysis of common sense propositions, the direc- 
tion of the analysis being likewise given by common sense. Just 
as is the case with scientific propositions so also in the case of 
common sense propositions, what is basic is to be determined by 
the purpose of the investigation} just as scientific propositions 
are not incorrigible, so too are common sense propositions not 
incorrigible. 

I am afraid that Moore would entirely disagree with these 
contentions or, more likely, dismiss them as merely absurd. 
Nevertheless, I think that his work has encouraged certain 
philosophers in believing that common sense propositions (e.g., 
‘I see a table’) must be directionally analysed into sets of propo- 
sitions about sense-data. Certainly Mr. John Wisdom, professing 
(and, I believe, rightly professing) to follow the procedure of 
Moore, at one time laid great stress upon what I call directional 
analysis, which he re-named ‘new level analysis’. His proposal 
to analyse ‘nation-sentences’ (e.g., “Germany hates Russia”) 
into ‘individual sentences’ (e.g., “Fritz hates Ivan”), and these 
again into sense-data sentences suggests that he regarded sense- 
data as basic elements in an absolute sense, and, in consequence, 
as the necessary termination of the process of analysing. I have 
been contending that there is no good reason for thus regarding 
sense-data as not only isolable for a given purpose but as isolated 
entities. Sense-data are not that from which abstraction is made 
but are, on the contrary, themselves the result of a process of 
discriminative abstraction, although they arc certainly there to 
be discriminated. 

It is to Moore that we mainly owe th e r ecognition of phil oso- 
phy as essentially i nvolving a critique pr^s tractions. It is here, 
1 TjelievejTfiaFRiFlho's^^^ influence willljeloui id— not in 

the procedure of directional analysis of common sense proposi- 
tions, but in what Wisdom has called ‘samc-leviinm^^ 
namely in the analytic definition of express ions and in the 
analytic clarification of concepts. M oore has fiimsclT~acKev^ 
results of first-rate and lasting important in his analysis'*^ 
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“material implication and entailment,” “reality,” and “descrip- 
ti^ ^rase sr”Tn"lus^is cussion of tkese43JMb.]e.mSy.asJua.liis>feeat- 
ment of th e common sen se vie w jof,the worl^, M oore hasd aid- 
Itfie gre atejst-steess upon .t aking wo rds injtheir. ordin ary meanings . 
He has shewi^that manj: problems jcrfuch JbaYe^gSPUinely^ 
i^^lMTblSKsQphfirs^ _o,ut-.Qn j exa.imnatio n lojie .mei^ly 
nonsense questions} in for mulati ng these question s we have _put 
t(^tKa'^pres5 ons winch are in disagre e ment mth J^e ordinary 
Usages jhrQaghjyhickgdone.thes^ e xpres sions h ave m eaning.~The 
steadY_applicatkin of thi s metho d , whi ch involves the constant 
"Hemand for instan ces of the usages in question, does result in 
an extraordinag^ d^ification of problems. This prqcedure^Eas, 

I make no doubt, been carried fur &er by Prof essorJiV ittge nstein , 
although his only published work suffers from his having ac- 
cep^edtlie Moore-Russ^l view of "aTijoIu tely spec ifi c facts. 


IV 


By laying stress upon Moore’s earlier publications I have 
tried to indicate how new was his method of philosophical in- 
quiry and how consistently he has employed it. Moore’s -{Aews 
have undergone a considerable change from the days when he 
was mainly influenced by Plato and Bradley, and later by Kant. 
But these changes of view have been the inevitable outcome of 
the method of inquiry and do not, I think, shew any fundamen- 
tal change of standpoint. In this respect there is a marked differ- 
ence between Moore and Russell. Occasionally one meets refer- 
ences to the ‘Moore-Russell School’} but, in the continental 
sense of a school of philosophy, there is no such school. Never- 
theless, the description has some use. Moore has deeply influ- 
enced his contemporaries and his students bv lettine tSem see 
his method at work|. by the wav m which he tackl^ problems 
and sets them in a new light. To be able to estimate the extent 
and importance of Moore’s influence it would be necessary to 
know what goes on at his discussions and lectures and pel haps 
also in his private philosophical correspondence. Since there has 
been no Plato or Boswell to give us such a report, I shall ven- 
ture to give some examples known to me personally. I hope I 
may do so without impertinence. 
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Unfortunately for myself, I never had the good fortune to be 
technically a student of Moore’s, since I left Cambridge just 
before he returned to it as a lecturer. Nevertheless, I have often 
been present at discussions with him and have occasionally heard 
him lecture. In 1917 I read a paper to the Aristotelian Society, 
perhaps one of the most muddled papers that have ever been 
presented to that assembly. I was surprised to see Russell there 
and I was, I recollect, not a little apprehensive, since the paper 
contained criticisms of Russell which peihaps even then I sus- 
pected to be at best but half-baked. To be apprehensive of criti- 
cism is to fail as a philosopher} but the fact must be recorded that 
I was apprehensive. At the outset of the discussion, not Russell 
but a man whom I had never seen and took to be quite young, 
began to ask me questions with a vehement insistence that con- 
siderably alarmed me. “What on earth do you mean by 
that?” he exclaimed again and again, thumping the table as he 
said “on earth” in a manner that clearly shewed lie believed 
there was no earthly meaning in what I had said. Soon, how- 
ever, my alarm faded} the vehement philosopher had made 
me forget not to be a philosopher — ^nothing mattered except 
trying to find out what I did mean. In spite of my stumbling 
replies he managed to elicit the reasons why I had been led to 
the views 1 was trying to defend} he shewed me the baseless- 
ness of many of my reasons, he unravelled the muddles and 
enabled me to see more dearly the grain of sense that had been 
at the back of my inept criticisms. That was my first meeting 
with Moore, whose name I discovered only towards the end of 
the discussion. I am inclined to think that this meeting of the 
Aristotelian Society was somewhat peculiar in the annals of the 
Society, for the reader of a paper was, before the end of the 
discussion, convinced that her main contentions were entirely 
wrong. One does not expect a philosophical society’s meeting 
to end in a conversion, yet such was the result in my case, owing 
mainly to the vehement and vigorous clarity of Moore and his 
patience in pursuing the question to its end, and in part to the 
vigorous and politely ironical criticisms of Russell. 

Converts are apt to backslide. So it was in my case. A year 
later I misrepresented Moore’s views in a short paper, hastily 
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written and ill thought out. Moore wrote to me and pointed 
out the misrepresentation. It was, he said, an “inexcusable mis- 
understanding.” Nevertheless, when I replied, making such 
defence as I could, Moore replied again. Although he repeated 
that the mistake was “quite inesxusable,” he took the trouble to 
unravel my muddles, to point out what it was I must have meant 
to say, if I intended to draw the conclusions I had drawn. Again 
I replied and once again Moore answered the reply These two 
replies covered, in small writing, twenty-four and twenty-six 
pages respectively of Cambridge foolscap. I refer to this incident 
since it seems to me to show Moore’s quality as a teacher. He 
hates muddles, to clear up a muddle he will (as I know from 
my own experience) take the trouble to write to an insignificant 
person what is in effect a first-rate essay, with no thought of 
publication, with no backward glance to see what use his corre- 
spondent will make of the instruction so freely and patiently 
given. Never has any academic lecturer been less concerned than 
Moore that his students and correspondents might plagiarize 
his views. It is enough for him that the views be clear. He 
genuinely minds if people are in the outer darkness of a mental 
fog. 

‘Moore does his thinking in front of thie class’, a student 
(post-graduate, from another University) once complained to 
me. ‘And how else could he teach?^ I replied. The reply was not 
regarded as satisfactory: ‘It is the business of a philosopher to 
prepare his lecture carefully and to think it out in his study 
beforehand’, this student maintained, adding — to clinch the 
matter, as it were — ^Why, I reckon Moore has not more than 
one idea in one lecture, so that scarcely anything has been done 
by the end of the term.’ To me it seemed that one idea, one 
lecture, was a rather high proportion; but this student had been 
used to lectures not only thought out beforehand but even 
typewritten some years before. It is, of course, not true that 
Moore does not ‘think out his lecture in his study’; he spends 
long hours over preparation. But his questioning mind does not 
stay still; his lecturing is a continual thinking and rethinking; 
he shows his students what thinking philosophically is by doing 
his thinking in front of them. But he does not do so m order 
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to show them what thinking philosophically is; he does so 
because he is first and foremost a philosopher whose philosophy 
informs his life. 

One final example. At a symposium of the Aristotelian So- 
ciety, on “Internal Relations,” the two symposiasts based their 
remarks on Moore’s well-known paper on that subject. Moore 
expressed genuine surprise that they should do so. He expressed 
himself as unable to understand what he could fossibly have 
meant by the views he had previously stated, and was quite con- 
vinced that they were wrong. 

Anyone who has been able to learn something of Moore’s 
way of thinking, who has profited by his clarity of exposition and 
has seen his single-minded devotion to the task of philosophy 
could not, I think, succumb to the muddle-headed creed of 
Fascism dr National Socialism, For, t^be embued with somQ:^ 
t hing of his critical yet positive spirit is to be forearmed against 
the Forces of irratiqnalisjn. In these days that is not dhe least 
important consequence of Moore’s influence upon those wIFo 
learn From him. 

L. Susan Stebbing 

Bedford College tor Women 

UNiVERstTY OF London 
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A REPLY TO MY CRITICS 


T he essays collected in this volume seem to me to fail, 
pretty naturally, into three groups. There is, first of all, 
a group of essays which discuss questions which have to do, in 
one way or another, with Ethics, there is a second group which 
discuss questions relating to sense-perception; and there is a 
third group which discuss more general questions — questions 
which may, I think, roughly be said to be questions relating to 
philosophic method. 

The number of different questions raised, in one place or 
another, is immense, and I cannot possibly discuss them all. 
,What I shall try to do is to pick out for discussion those which 
seem to me to be the most important; but, even in the case of 
these, I cannot possibly discuss any single one of them as fully 
as it deserves, all that I can hope to do is to say, in each case, 
some things which are relevant to the issue raised. 

I propose to group the questions to be discussed, under the 
three heads given above; and to deal with these groups in the 
order given — first, questions relating to Ethics y then questions 
relating to sense-ferceftiotiy and finally questions relating to 
•phdosophic method. Within each group I shall try to arrange 
the questions dealt with, so far as possible, in what seems to me 
to be a logical order. 

I. Ethics 

1. 1 $ the name of a characteristic? 

On pp. 57-8 of his essay, Mr. Broad says that a complete dis- 
cussion of my “doctrine,” that the word “good,” when used in , 
one particular way which I had in mind, “is a name for a char- 1 
acteristic which is simple and *non-natural’,” would have tof 
begin by laising the question “Is ‘good’ a name of a character-/' 
istic at all?” Of course, the question he means is the question! 
whether “good,” when used in that f articular way, is a name 
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of a characteristic j and I quite agree with him that this is the 
first question which should be discussed, if one wished to discuss 
completely the “doctrine” in question. 

He himself, however, has chosen not to discuss this particular 
question on this occasion, and I do not think that any of the 
other contributors have discussed it either. I do not therefore 
propose to discuss it myself. Fortunately, however, Mr. Steven - 
son has put forward a view about “typically ethical” uses of the 
words “right” and “wrong,” which seems to me to raise exactly 
the same issues. If Mr. Stevenson’s view is true, then, I think, an 
analogous view about the particular use of the word “good,” 
which is in question, must be true alsoj and it would follow that 
“good,” in this usage, is not the name of any characteristic at 
all. I propose therefore to begin by discussing this view of Mr. 
Stevenson’s. 

Consider the sentence “It was right of Brutus to stab Caesar” 
or the sentence “Biutus’ action in stabbing Caesar was right” or 
the sentence “When Brutus stabbed Caesar, he was acting right- 
ly” — three sentences which seem all to have much the same 
meaning. Mr. Stevenson thinks (p. 80) that the definition 
“ ‘It was right of Brutus to stab Caesar’ has the same meaning 
as ‘I now approve of Brutus’ stabbing of Caesar, which was 
occurring’ ” gives, amended in a fmticula) 'may, at least one 
“typically ethical” sense of these sentences. But he adds that he 
only thinks it docs this “as closely as the vagueness of ordinary 
usage will allow.” I take it that by the last clause he means that 
the sense which his amended definition would give to these 
sentences is more precise than any with which they would ac- 
tually be used by any one who was using them in a way that was 
in accordance with ordinary usage j but he thinks that, though 
more precise, it ap-proaches at least one sense in which such a 
person might use them. He thinks moreover that the sense 
which it approaches is a “typically ethical” onej but in saying 
that his amended definition gives (approximately) at least one 
“typically ethical” sense, he is allowing that there may possibly 
be other “typically ethical” senses, equally in accordance with 
ordinary usage, which it does not give even approximately 5 and 
allowing also that there may possibly be other senses, equally 
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in accordance with ordinary usage, which are not “typically 
ethical” and which also his amended definition does not give 
even approximately. This is a generous allowance o£ possible 
senses, all of them in accordance with ordinary usage, with 
which these simple sentences might be used. But perhaps it is 
not too generous, and, guarded and limited as Mr. Stevenson’s 
statement is, I think it is suf&cient to raise important questions. 

It would seem that, before we can discuss whether Mr. 
Stevenson is right in this guarded statement, we ought to know 
what his amended definition is. And he professes to give it on 
p. 84. He says that his amendment is a very simple one, and 
possibly it may bej but it is certainly not a simple matter to 
discover from what he says on this page, what the amendment 
he has in mind is. Let us, for the sake of brevity, call the sen- 
tence “It was right of Brutus to stab Caesar” “the de-fmiendimtf^ 
and the sentence “I now approve of Brutus’ stabbing of Caesar, 
which was occurring” “the dejiniens.*^ The ori^nal definition 
stated that the definiendum^ when used in the particular sense 
(approximating to an ordinary one) which Mr, Stevenson wants \ 
to *‘give” us, has the same meaning as the definiens. This defini- 
tion, Mr. Stevenson now says, does not, as it stands^ give us the / 
sense he means, but must be amended. And it is obvious, from 1 
what he says, that the required amendment will have something 
to do with “emotive meaning:” it will either mention the con- 
ception “emotive meaning” itself, or will mention some par- 
ticular emotive meaning which a sentence might have. In order 
to help us to see what the required amendment (or, as he now 
calls it, “qualification”) is, Mr. Stevenson tells us: “ ^Right’, ^ 
‘wrong’, and the other ethical terms, all have a stronger emotive | 
meaning than any purely psychological terms.” By this, I take j 
it, he means to imply that the depmendum has a stronger emo- 
tive meaning than the definiens. And then he adds: “This emo-| 
tive meaning is not preserved by” the original definition “ands 
must be separately mentioned.” And here, I take it, by ^^tmtsA 
be separat^y mentioned” he means “must” in the amended j' 
definition — ^in any definition which is to “give” the sense of the 
definiendnm he wants to give. These two sentences are, I think, 
all the help he gives us. Well now, using this help, what is the 
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(when used in the sense in question) has the same meaning as , 
the definiens^ but it has an emotive meaning which the definiend 
lacks? Or does it say: It has the same meaning, but it has a/ 
stronger emotive meaning than the definiens? If either of these 
is all, it certainly does not give us any sense whatever of thel 
definiendttm over and above what the defimens gives j it only 
tells us something about a possible sense. Or would it be a state- 
ment, which mentioned some particular emotive meaning, and 
said: The definiendum (when used in the sense in question) 
has the same meaning as the definiens, but it has also this emo- 
tive meaning which the definiens lacks.? Or would it mention 
both some particular emotive meaning, and some particular 
degree of strength in which a sentence might have that emotive 
meaning, and say The definiendum (when used in the sense 
in question) has the same meaning as the definiens^ but it has 
this emotive meaning in a degree of strength above this degree, 
whereas the definiens only has it in a degree of strength below 
tltis degree? In these two cases, the amended definition really 
would give us a sense of the definiendum-, but it is certain that 
Mr. Stevenson has not given us any amendment of this sort. 
Pei haps there are other alternatives besides these four: how on 
earth are we to tell which Mr. Stevenson means,? The bare fact 
IS that he has not given us any sense whatever of the definien- 
dum over and above what the definiens gives, nor any amended 
definition which gives such a sense. But nevertheless I think it 
is possible to gather from what he says that he holds the follow- 
ing views. Let us, in analogy with a way in which Mr. Stevenson 
himself uses the word “cognitive” and also in analogy with the 
way in which he uses the phrase “emotive meaning,” distinguish i 
between the “cognitive meaning” of a sentence and its “emotive 
meaning.” I think we can then say Mr. Stevenson thinks that 
the definiendum, when used in the sense he has in mind, has 
exactly the same “cognitive meaning” as the definiens, but 
nevertheless has not the same sense, because it has a different 
“emotive meaning.” But what docs this mean? How are we 
using the term “cognitive meaning”? I think this can be ex- 
plained as follows. Some sentences can (in accordance with 
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ordinary usage) be used in such a way that a person who is so 
using them can be said to be makmg an assertion by their means. 
E.g., our defimendumf the sentence “It was right of Brutus to 
stab Caesar,” can be used m such a way that the person who so 
uses it can be correctly said to be asserting that it was right of 
Brutus to stab Caesar. But, sometimes at least, when a sentence 
is used in such a way that the person who uses it is making an 
assertion by its means, he is asserting something which might 
conceivably be true or false — something such that it is logically 
possible that it should be true or should be false. Let us say that 
“'a sentence has “cognitive meaning,” if and only if it is both true 
that it can be used to make an assertion, and also that anyone 
who was so using it would be asserting something which might 
be true or might be false; and let us say that a sentence, f, has 
the same cognitive meanmg 4s another, qy if and only if both 
f and q have cognitive meanmg, and also, so far as anybody 
who used f to make an assertion was asserting something which 
might be true or might be false, he would have been asserting 
exactly the same if he had used q instead. If so, then the view 
I am attributing to Mr. Stevenson is that if a person were using 
our definiendum to make an assertion, and were using it in the 
sense Mr. Stevenson has in mind, then so far as he was asserting 
anything which might be true or might be false, he might have 
asserted exactly the same by using the definiens instead, but 
that, if he had done this, he would not have been using the 
definiens in the same sense in which he actually used the de- 
fimendmrty and would not therefore have been asserting that it 
was right of Brutus to stab Caesar, in the sense Mr. Stevenson 
means. In short, Mr. Stevenson is holding that there is at least 
one “typically ethical” sense in which a man may assert that it 
was right of Brutus to stab Caesar, which is such that, though 
the only assertion which might be true or false that he is making 
will be that he himself, at the moment of speaking, “approves 
of Brutus’ stabbing of Caesar, which was occurring,” yet from 
the mere fact that he is making this assertion it will not follow 
that he is asserting that Brutus’ action was right, in the sense in 
question: that he is doing so will only follow from the conjunc- 
tion of the fact that he is asserting that he “approves of Brutus’ 
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stabbing of Caesar which was occurring,” with the fact that he 
is using words which have a certain emotive meaning {what 
emotive meaning, Mr. Stevenson has not told us). There is, 
Mr. Stevenson seems to imply, at least one type of ethical asser- 
tion such that an assertion of that type is distinguished from a 
possible assertion, which would not be ethical at all, not by the 
fact that it asserts anything which might be true or false, which 
the other would not assert, but simply by its “emotive meaning.” 

Mr. Stevenson holds, then, if I understand him rightly, that 
there is at least one “typically ethical” sense in which a man 
might assert that it was right of Brutus to stab Caesar, which is 
such that (i) the man would be asserting that he, at the time 
of speaking, approved of this action of Brutus’ and (2) would 
not be asserting anything, which might conceivably be true or 
false, exceft this or, possibly alsd, things entailed by it, as, for 
instance, that Brutus did stab Caesar. And I think he is right 
in supposing that, limited as this statement is, it is inconsistent 
with what I have stated or implied in my ethical writings. I 
have, I think, implied that there is no “typically ethical” sense 
in which a man might assert this, of which both these two things 
are truej and I have also implied, I think, that there is no 
“typically ethical” sense of which either is true. I will say some-, 
thing separately about each pf these two separate contentions! 
of Mr. Stevenson’s. 

(i) I am still inclined to think that there is no “typically 
ethical” sense of “It was right of Brutus to stab Caesar,” such 
that a man, who asserted that it was right in that sense, would, 
as a rule, be asserting that he approved of this action of Brutus’. 
I th i nk-lhera. c^tamly is a “typically ethical” sense such-that- 
a_man who asserted that Brutus’ action was right i n that sense 
would be iw^Zymg that’at the tihie of s^eaEng‘'he approved 
o f it, or did not disapprove , or at least h ad soWJdLnd-xil-rnental 
“ attitude” towards it (I do not think Mr. Stevenson Weans to 
insist on the word “ajaprove” as expressing quite accurately what 
he means: I think the essence of his view is only that there is 
some kind of “attitude,” suph that a man would be asserting, 
if he used the words in the sense Mr. Stevenson means, that he 
had, at the time of speaking, that attitude towards it.) But I 
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think that, as a rule at all events, a man would only be implying 
this, in a sense in which to say that he implies it, is not to say 
that he asserts it nor yet that it follows from anything which 
he does assert. I think that the sense of “imply” in question is 
similar to that in which, when a man asserts anything which 
might be true or false, he implies that he himself, at the time of 
speaking, beheves or knows the thing in question — a sense in 
which he implies this, even if he is lying. If, for instance, I 
assert, on a particular day, that I went to the pictures the pre- 
ceding Tuesday, I imply^ by asserting this, that, at the time 
of speaking, I beheve or know that I did, though I do not sofy 
that I believe or know it. But in this case, it is quite clear that 
this, which I imply ^ is no part of what I assert} since, if it were, 
then in order to discover whether I did go to the pictures that 
Tuesday, a man would need to discover whether, when I said 
I did, I believed or knew that I did, which is clearly not the 
case. And it is also clear that from what I assert, namely that I 
went to the pictures that Tuesday, it does not follow that I be- 
lieve or know that I did, when I say so: for it might have been 
the case that I did go, and yet that I did not, when I spoke, 
either believe or know that I did. Similarly, I think that, if a j 
person were to assert that it was right of Brutus to stab Caesar, | 
though he would be implying that, at the time of speaking, he I 
approved, or had some similar attitude towards, this action of 
Brutus’, yet he would not be asserting this that he would be 
implying, nor would this follow from anything, possibly true or 
false, which he was asserting. He would be implying, by saying , 
that Brutus’ action was right, that he approved of it 5 but he 
would not be saying that he did, nor would anything that he 
said (if anything) imply (in the sense of “entail”) that he did 
approve of it: just as, if I say that I went to the pictures last 
Tuesday, I imply by saying so that I believe or know that I did, 
but I do not say that I believe or know this, nor does what 1 
say, namely that I went to the pictures, imply (in the sense of 
“entail”) that I do believe or know it. I think Mr. Stevenson’s 
apparent confidence that, in at least one “typically ethical” sense, 
a man who asserted that it was right of Brutus to stab Caesar, 
would be asserting that he approved of this action, may be pardy 
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due to his having never thought of this alternative that he might 
be only tmflying it. But I think it may also be partly due to his 
shrinking from the paradox which would be involved in saying 
that, even where it can quite propeily be said that a man is 
asserting that Brutus’ action was light, yet he may be asserting 
nothing whatever that could 'possibly he true or false — that his 
words have absolutely no cognitive meaning — except, perhaps, 
that Biutus did stab Caesar. This paradox, however, is, I think, 
no greater than paradoxes which Mr. Stevenson is willing to 
accept, and I think that very possibly it may be true. So far as I 
can understand it, I think Mr. Stevenson’s actual view is that 
sometimes, when a man asserts that it was right of Brutus to 
stab Caesar, the sense of his words is (roughly) much the same 
as if he had said “I approve of Biutus’ action- do approve of it 
too!” the former clause giving the cognitive meaning, the latter 
the emotive. But why should he^oTsiTv instead, that the sense 
of the man’s words is merely “Do approve of Brutus’ stabbing 
of Caesar!” — an imperative, which has absolutely no cognitive 
meaning, in the sense I have tried to explain.? If this were so, 
the man might perfectly well be implying that he approved of 
Brutus’ action, though he would not be saying so, and would 
be asserting nothing whatever, that might be true or false, ex- 
cept, perhaps, that Brutus did stab Ca^ar. It certainly seems 
queer — paradoxical — that -it should be correct to say that the 
man was asserting that Brutus’ action was right, when the only 
meaning his words had was this imperative. But may it not, 
nevertheless, actually be the case? It seems to me more likely 
that it is the case, than that Mr. Stevenson’s actual view is true. 

■ There seems to me to be nothing mysterious about this sense 
of “imply,” in which if you asseit that you went to the pictures 
last Tuesday, you imply, though you don’t assert, that you be- 
lieve or know that you didj and in which, if you assert that 
Brutus’ action was right, you imply, but don’t assert, that you 
approve of Brutus’ action. In the first case, that you do imply 
this proposition about your present attitude, although it is not 
implied by (i.e., does not follow from) what you assert, simply 
arises from the fact, which we all learn by experience, that in 
the immense majority of cases a man who makes such an asser- 
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tion as this does believe or know what he asserts: lying, though 
common enough, is vastly exceptional. And this is why to say 
such a thing as “I went to the pictures last Tuesday, but I don’t 
believe that I did” is a perfecdy absurd thing to say, although 
vihat is asserted is something which is perfectly possible logi- 
cally: it is perfectly possible that you did go to the pictures and 
yet you do not believe that you did, the proposition that you 
did does not “imply” that you believe you did — ^that you believe 
you did does not follow from the fact that you did. And of 
course, also, from the fact that you say that you did, it does not 
follow that you believe that you did: you might be lying. But 
nevertheless your saying that you did, does imfly (in another 
sense) that you believe you didj and this is why “I went, but II 
don’t believe I did” is an absurd thing to say. Similarly the facy^ 
that, if you assert that it was right of Brutus to stab Caesar, you 
imply that you approve of or have some such attitude to this 
action of Brutus’, simply arises from the fact, which we have all 
learnt by experience, that a man who makes this kind of asser- 
tion does in the vast majority of cases approve of the action 
which he asserts to be right. Hence, if we hear a man assert 
that the action was right, we should all take it that, unless he is 
lying, he does, at the time of speaking, approve, although he 
has not asserted that he does. 

( 2 ) Let us next consider the second part of Mr. Stevenson’s 
view: namely the part which asserts that in some “j:3n3icall y 
ethical” cases, a man who asserts that it was right of Brutus to 
sfatrCaesar, is not asserting anything that might conceivably be 
true or false, except that he approves of Brutus’ action, and 
possibly also that Brutus did stab Caesar. By this I mean a view 
which is merely negative: which does not assert that there are 
any cases in which such a man is asserting that he approves of 
Brutus’ action} but which only asserts that there are cases in 
which he is not asserting anything else^ leaving perfectly open 
the possibility that in all such cases he is not asserting anything 
at allf which could conceivably be true or false. Mr. Stevenson, 
of course, does not express any belief that there are any cases in 
which such a man, using the definiendum in a “typically ethical” 
sense, would not be asserting anything at all, which might con- 
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ceivably be true or false. But he does imply that, if you con- 
sider all propositions, other than the propositions (i) that he 
now approves of Brutus’ action and (2) that Brutus did stab 
Caesar and (3) the conjunction of these two, then there are 
cases in which such a man is not asserting any single one of 
these other propositions. This is the view of his I want now to 
consider. 

It certainly is inconsistent with views which I have expressed 
or implied. I have certainly implied that in all cases in which 
a man were to assert in a “typically ethical” sense that it was 
right of Brutus to stab Caesar, he would be asserting something, 
capable of truth or falsity (some proposition, that is) which 
both (a) is not identical with any of the three propositions just 
mentioned, (b) does not follow from (3), and (c) Is also a 
proposition from which (i) does not follow: some proposition, 
therefore, which might have been true, even if he had not ap- 
proved of Brutus’ action, and which may be false, even though 
he does approve of it — ^which is, in short, completely inde- 
pendent logically of the proposition that he does approve of the 
action. 

What are we to say about these two incompatible views — the 
second part of Mr. Stevenson’s view, and the view. Implied in 
my writings, which I have just formulated? 

I think I ought, first of all, to make as clear as I can what my 
present personal attitude to them is. I certainly think that this 
second part of Mr. Stevenson’s view mO'y be true: that is to say, 
I certainly think that I don’t know that it is not true. But this is 
not all. I certainly hase-Same indi nation to t hink th at it \s true, 
an d thaCtherefore my .o mLf ormer view is false. And, thinking 
as I do, that the first part of Mr. Stevenson’s view Is false, this 
means that I have some inclination to think that there is at least 
one “typically ethical” sense of the sentence “It was right of 
Brutus to stab Caesar,” such that a man who used this sentence 
in that sense and used it In such a way that he could be properly 
sgid to be asserting that this action of Brutus’ was right, would 
nevertheless not be asserting anything at all that could con- 
ceivably be true or false, except, perhaps, that Brutus did stab 
Caesar: nothing, that is, about Brutus’ action except simply that 
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It occurred. And, going far beyond Mr. Stevenson’s cautious 
assertion, I have a very strong inclination to think that, if there 
is at least one “typically ethical” sense of which these things 
are true, then of all “typically ethical” senses these things are ' 
true. So that I have some inclination to fliink that in any “typi- 
cally ethical” sense in which a man might assert that Brutus’ j 
action was right, he would be asserting nothing whatever which I 
could conceivably be true or false, except, perhaps, that Brutus’ 
action occurred — ^no more than, if he said, “Please, shut the 
door.” I certainly have some inclination to think all this, and 
that therefore not merely the contradictory, but the contrary, 
of my former view is true. But then, on the other hand, I also 
still have some inclination to think that my former view is true. 
And, if you ask me to which of these incompatible views I have 
the stionger inclination, I can only answer that I simply do not 
know whether I am any more strongly inclined to take the one 
than to take the other. — I think this is at least an honest state- 
ment of my present attitude. 

Secondly, I want to call attention to the fact that, so far as I 
can discover, Mr. Stevenson neither gives nor attempts to give 
any reason whatever for thinking that his view is true. He as- 
serts that it may be true, i.e., that he does not know that it’s not, 
and that he thinks it is true, but, so far as I can see, he gives 
absolutely no positive arguments in its favour’ he is only con- 
cerned with showing that certain arguments which might be 
used against it are inconclusive. Perhaps, he could give some 
positive reasons for thinking that it is true. But, so far as I am 
concerned, though, as I say, I have some inclination to think it 
is true, and even do not know whether I have not as much 
inclination to think so as to think that my former view is so, I 
can give no positive reasons in its favour. 

But now, how about Reasons for thinking that Mr. Steven- 
/ son’s view is false and my former one true? I can give at least 
one reason for this, namely that it se&ms as if whenever one 
man, using “right” in a “typically ethical” sense, asserts that a 
particular action was right, then, if another, using /‘right” in 
the same sense, asserts that if was not, they are making assertions 
which are logically incompatible. If this, which seems to be the 
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case, really were the case, it would follow that Mr. Stevenson’s 
view IS false. But, of course, from the fact that it seems to be 
the case, it docs not follow that it really is the case; and Mr. 
Stevenson suggests that it seems to be the case, not because it 
really is the case, but because, when such a thing happens, the 
two men, if both are sincere, really are difering in attitude 
towards the action in question, and we mistake this difference 
of attitude for the holding of logically incompatible opinions. 
He even says, in one place (p. 82), that he thinks I was led 
falsely to affirm that two such men really are holding logically 
incompatible opinions, because I “could not understand how 
people could differ or disagree m any sense” without holding 
logically incompatible opinions. 

Now I think that as regards this suggestion as to how I was 
led to affirm that two such men are holding logically incom- 
patible opinions, Mr. Stcveiuson has certainly not hit the light 
nail on the head. I think that, even when I wrote Principia 
Ethicay I was quite capable of understanding that, if one mem- 
ber of a party, A, says “Let’s play poker,” and another, B, says 
“No; let’s listen to a record,” A and B can be quite properly 
said to be disagieeing. What is true, I think, is that, when I 
wrote the Ethics, it simply had not occurred to me that in the 
case of our two men, who asscit sincerely, in a “typically ethical” 
sense of “right,” and both in the same sense, the one that Brutus’ 
action was right, the other that it was not, th e disagreeme nt 
b etween them mightj oossiblv be merely_of _diat_sort. Now that 
Mr. Stevenson has suggested that it may, I do feel uncertain 
whether it is not merely of that sort: that is to say, I feel un- 
certain whether they are holding incompatible opinions: and 
therefore"! completely agree with Mr. Stevenson that, when I 
used the argument “Two such men can’t be merely asserting 
the one that he approves of Brutus’ action, the other that he 
does not, because, if so, their assertions would not be logically 
incompatible,” this argument was inconclusive. It is inconclu- 
sive, because it is not certain that their assertions are logically 
incompatible. I even go further, I feel some incl ination to think 
that those two men Ktzjtqt m aking incompatible assertion s: that 
their disagreement u merely a disagreement in attitude, like 
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that between the man who says “Let’s play poker” and the other 
who says “Noj let’s listen to a record.” and I do not know that 
I am not as much inclined to think this as to think that they are 
mabng incompatible assertions. But I certainly still have some 
inclination to think that my old view was true and that they are 
making incompatible assertions. And I think that the mere fact 
that they seem to be is a reason in its favour, though, of course, 
not a conclusive one. As f or Mr. Stevenson’s cautious view th at, 
in at least one “tvpic ^ v~ ethical” case , they are merely dis- 
agreeing in attitud e and not making logically incompatible _a s- 
serCioiis; he, of course, gives no reason whatever for thinking it 
true, an d 1 can see none, though 1 am perhaps as mu ch inclined 
to think jtjs tr ue, as to think th at mv .old .view is. How _pn 
earOTis it to be settled whether i^£y are making incompatiUe 
assertions or not? There are hosts of cases where we d^.know 
for" certain t hat people s^e m aking incompatible a ssertions ; and 
hosts of cases where we know for certain that they are not, as, 
for instance, if one man merely asserts “I approve of Brutus’ 
action” and the other merely asserts “I don’t approve of it.” 
Why should there be this doubt iii the case of ethical assertions? 
And howls it to be removed? 

I think, therefore, that Mr. Stevenson has certainly not shewn 
that my old view was wrong; and he has not even shewn that 
this particular argument which I used for it is not conclusive. I 
agree with him that it is not conclusive. But he has not shewn 
that it IS not; since he has simply asserted that in at least one 
“typically ethical” case two sudi men may be merely differing 
in attitude and not holding incompatible opinions* he has not 
shewn even that they may^ i.e., that it is not certain that they 
aren’t, far less that it is ever the case that they are. But there is 
one statement which I made in my Ethics, which he has defi- 
nitely shewn to be a mistake; and I think this mistake is perhaps 
of sufficient interest to be worth mentioning. 

I asserted that from the two premisses (i) that, whenever 
any man asserts an action to be right or wrong, he is merely 
making an assertion about his own feelings towards it, and (a) 
that sometimes one man really has towards a given action the 
kind of feeling, which he would be asserting that he had to it 
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if he said it was right, while another man really has towards the 
same action the kind of feeling, which he would be asserting 
that he had to it if he said it was wrong — that liom these two 
premisses there jallozm that the same action is sometimes both 
right and wrong. But this was a sheer mistake- that conclusion 
does noi follow from these two premises. In older to sec that it 
does not, and why it docs not, let ns take a particular case. Sup- 
pose It were true (a) that the best English usage is such that a 
man will be using the words “It was wrong of Biulus to stab 
Caesar” coitectly, i.c., in accordance with the best English 
usage, if and only if he means by them neither more nor less 
than that he himself, at the time of speaking, disapproves of 
this action of Biutus’j and that hence he will be using them 
both correctly and in such a way that what he means by them is 
t'rna, if and only if, at the time when he says them, he does dis- 
approve of this action, (Of course, a man may be using a sen- 
tence perfectly correctly, even when what he means by it is 
false, cither because he is lying or because he is making a mis- 
takej and, .similarly, a man may be using a .sentence in such a 
way that what he means by it is t)uc, even when he is not using 
it coirectly, as, for in.stancc, when he uses the wrong word for 
what he means, by a slip or because he has made a mistake as to 
what the correct usage is. I'lius using a sentence (cnrouly — in 
the sense explained — and using it in such a way that what you 
mean by it is Uue, are two things which arc completely logically 
independent of one another, either may occur without the 
other.) Let us, for the sake of brevity, use the phiase “could 
say with 'perfect tiuth the woids ‘It was wrong of Brutus to 
stab Caesar’,” to mean “could, if he said them, be u.sing them 
both correctly and in such a way that what he meant by them 
was true.” It will then follow fiom the supposition made above 
that a man could, at a given time, say with perfect truth the 
words “It was wrong of Brutus to stab Caesar,” if and only if, 
at the time in quc.slion, he was disapproving of thi.s action of 
Brutus’i that from the fact that he is disapiiroving of this action 
it will follow that he could say tho.se words with iierfect truth, 
and from the fact that he could say them with perfect truth it 
will follow that he is disapproving of that action. i,ct us simi- 
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larly suppose it were true (b) that a man could at a given time 
say with perfect truth the words “It was right of Brutus to stab 
Caesar,” if and only if at that time he were approving of this 
action of Brutus’. And let us finally suppose it were also true 
(c) that some man, A, has actually at some time disapproved 
of this action of Brutus’, and that either the same man. A, has 
also, at another time, approved of it or some other man, B, has 
at some time approved of it. The question is: Does it follow 
from (a) (b) and (c) taken jointly, that Brutus’ action in stab- 
bing Caesar was both right and wrong? If this does not follow, 
in this particular case, then from my two premisses (i) and (2) 
it does not follow that sometimes an action is both right and 
wrong, and I was making a sheer mistake when I said it did. 

Now from (a) (b) and (c) together it does follow that at 
some time somebody could have said with perfect truth the 
words “It was wrong of Brutus to stab Caesar” and also that 
at some time somebody could have said with perfect truth the 
words “It was right of Brutus to stab Caesar.” And at first sight 
it is very natural to think that if somebody could have said with 
perfect truth the words “It was wrong of Brutus to stab Caesar,” 
it does follow that it was wrong of Brutus to stab Cacsai', and 
similarly in the other case It is very natural to identify the 
statement “Somebody could have said with perfect truth the 
words ‘Brutus’ action was wrong’ ” with the statement “Some- 
body could have said with perfect truth that Brutus’ action was 
wrong,” and then to ask: If Brutus’ action wasn’t wrong, how 
could anybody possibly have ever said with perfect truth that it 
was? Indeed, I think the latter form of statement very often is 
used, and can be correctly used, to mean the same as the former 5 
and it is a peculiarity of premiss (i), and therefore also of (a), 
that it follows from them that it could be correctly used in a 
different sense, and that, if so used, then from “Somebody could 
have said with perfect truth that Brutus’ action was wrong” it 
really would follow that Brutus’ action was wrong, although 
from “Somebody could have said with perfect truth the words 
‘Brutus’ action was wrong’ ” it would not follow that it was 
wrong. But, even apart from this identification, there are thou- 
sands of cases in which from a proposition of the form “Some- 
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body could have said with perfect truth the wonts ^■p’ f does 
follow: e g., from “Somebody could have said with perfect truth 
the words ‘Brutus stabbed Caesar’ ” it really docs follow that 
Brutus did stab Caesar j if he didn’t, then nobody could ever 
possibly have said these words with perfect truth. It was, there- 
fore, very natural that I should think that from (a) and (c) 
taken together it really would follow that Brutus’ action was 
wiong, and from (b) and (c) taken together that it was right. 
But nevertheless it was a sheer mistake. What I had failed to 
notice was that from (a) it follows that from “Somebody could 
have said with perfect truth the loords ‘Brutus’ action was 
wrong’ ” it does not follow that Brutus’ action was wrong. For 
we saw that, if (a) were true, then “Somebody could have said 
with perfect truth the wonts ‘Brutus’ action was wiong’ ” would 
be simply equivalent to “Somebody has at some time disap- 
proved of Brutus’ action,” while, also, anybody who was using 
the words “Brutus’ action was wrong” conectly would mean by 
them simply that he himself, at the time of speaking, disap- 
proved of Brutus’ action. Hence, if (a) were tiue, anybody who 
said “From the fact that somebody could have said with perfect 
truth ‘Brutus’ action was wrong’ it follows that Brutus’ action 
was wrong” would, if he were using the last four words correctly^ 
be committing himself to the proposition that from the fact that 
somebody has at some time disapproved of Brutus’ action it 
follows that he himself, at the time of>speaking, disapproves 
of it — which is, of course, absurdly false. If, on the other hand, 
he were not using the last four words correctly, what he was 
asserting to follow from the fact that somebody had at some 
tirne disapproved of Brutus’ action would not be that Brutus’ 
action was wrong, but something else which he was incorrectly 
using those words to mean. Hence, if (a) were true, it would 
not follow from the fact that some-one could at some time have 
said with perfect truth “Biutus’ action was wrong,” that Brutus’ 
action was wrong. Anybody who said that it did, would mean 
by saying so (if speaking correctly), something different from 
what anyone else who said it would mean; and each of all those 
different things would be absurdly false. And hence it was a 
sheer mistake to infer that because from (a) and (c) jointly, it 
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would follow that some-one could have said with perfect truth 
the words ‘‘Brutus’ action was wrong,” therefore it would also 
follow that Brutus’ action was wrong- the latter would not fol- 
low, though the former would. If on the other hand, instead 
of the statement “Some-one could have said with perfect truth 
the words ‘Brutus’ action was wrong’,” we consider the state- 
ment which I contrasted with it above, namely, “Some-one 
could have smd with perfect truth that Brutus’ action was 
wrong,” this latter, if (a) were true, could mean, if said by me, 
“Some-one could have said with perfect truth that I now dis- 
approve of Brutus’ action” from which, of course, it would 
follow that I do now disapprove of Brutus’ action. 

Perhaps, all this could have been said much more simply. 
Perhaps Mr. Stevenson has said it more simply. But in any case 
‘’I completely agree with him that it was a sheer mistake on my 
part to say that from premisses (i) and (2) it would follow 
that the same action was sometimes both right and wrong; and it 
is he who has convinced me that it was a mistake.*’ 

Perhaps, I ought, finally, to explain why I said above that, if 
Mr. Stevenson’s view about “typically ethical” uses of the word 
“right” were true, then “right” when used in a typically ethical 
way would not be “the name of a charactei'istic,” and that if 
“right” were not, then “good,” in the sense I was principally 
concerned with, would also not be. 

Of course, it is not strictly true that this follows from Mr. 
Stevenson’s view. As I have emphasized, he cautiously limits 
himself to saying that in at least one typically ethical use, 
“right” is used in a particular way, leaving open the possibility 
that, even if, when used in that way, it would not be “the name 
of a characteristic,” yet there may be other ethical uses in which 
it is the name of a characteristic. But it seems to me that if there 
is even one ethical use such as Mr. Stevenson holds that there 
is, then probably all ethical uses are like it in the respect which 
makes me say that if used as Mr Stevenson thinks it sometimes 
is, it would not be the “name of a characteristic.” 

Why, then, did I say that “right,” if used in the way Mr. 
Stevenson describes, would not be “the name of a character- 
istic?” I am afraid my reason was no better than this. If “right” 
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were used in the way in question, it would follow both (r) that 
no two people, who, using it in that way, said of the same action 
that it was right or would be right, would ever be saying the 
same thing about it, since one would be saying that he, at the 
time of speaking, approved of it, while the other would be say- 
ing that he did, and also ( 2 ) that no single person who said 
of the same action on two different occasions that it was right 
or would be right, would ever be saying the same thing about 
it on the one occasion as he said about it on the other, since on 
the one occasion he would be saying that he approved of it at 
that time, and on the other would be saying that he approved 
of it at that other, different, time. In short, “right,” if used in 
Mr. Stevenson’s way, would mean something different every 
time it was used in predication. And it seemed to me, and docs 
, still seem to me, that to say of a word that, in one iiarticular 
use, it is “the name of a characteristic” would natiually be 
understood to mean that, when used in that way, it does mean 
j the same both when used at different times and when used by 
I different persons. If it does not, then, there is no one char- 
acteristic of which it is the name. Of couise, it might be said, 
that “right,” when used in the way Mr. Stevenson describes, 
would be the name of one and only one “characteristic” each 
time it was used, though of a different one each time; though 
this would have to be qualified by saying that on each occasion, 
though it was the name of a characteristic, it was not niirely the 
name of a characteristic, since it also had “emotive meaning.” I 
think this would be in accordance with the way in which philoso- 
phers use the term “characteristic” (and, I imagine, the way in 
which Mr. Broad was using it), since they do sometimes so use 
it, that if I say now “I approve of Brutus’ stabbing of Caesar,” 
1 am attributing to this action of Brutus’ a certain “character- 
istic,” namely tliat of being approved by me now. This is, of 
course, a very different u.sc of the worcl “characteristic” from 
any which is established in ordinary speech: nobody would think 
of saying, in ordinary conversation, that this action of Brutus’ 
has, if I do approve of it now, a characteristic which it would 
not have had, if I had not; we ordinarily so use “characteristic” 
that “being approved of now by me” or “being spoken of now 
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by me” could not be “characteristics” of that action at all: but 
nevertheless there is, I think, a well-established philosophical 
usage in which they would be, provided I do now approve of 
that action or do now speak of it, and I imagine that Mr. Broad 
was using “characteristic” in this philosophic way. It must then 
be admitted that “right,” if used in the way Mr. Stevenson 
describes, would, in this sense of “characteristic,” be the name 
of a characteristic each time it was used, though of a different 
one each time, and though it would never be merely the name 
of a characteristic, since it would also always have “emotive 
meaning.'” But this fact, it seems to me, would not justify us in 
saying that, in this use, it was the name of a characteristic; since 
this latter phrase would naturally be understood to mean that, in 
this use, it was the name of one and, the same charactenisttc when 
used at different times and by different 'persons. 

But to say that “right,” in its ethical uses, is not “the name 
of a characteristic” might also mean something else, which I 
think probably Mr, Broad had in mind, when he said it was a 
question whether “good” (in that particular usage) is a name 
for a characteristic at all. Suppose it were the case that, as re- 
gards at least one “typically ethical” use of “right,” what I 
called above the first part of Mr. Stevenson’s view were false, 
while the second were true, so that “It was right of Brutus to 
stab Caesar,” when used in this way, had absolutely no cognitive 
meaning at all .(except, perhaps, that Brutus did stab Caesar) 
but were merely equivalent to some such imperative or petition 
as “Do approve of Brutus’ stabbing of Caesar'” Then, in this 
case, “right,” so used, would not be the name of a characteristic, 
in the sense that a person who asserted, in this sense, that it was 
right of Brutus to stab Caesar, would not be asserting anything 
at all that could possibly be true or false, except, perhaps, simply 
that Brutus did stab Caesar* by asserting that Brutus’ action was 
right, he would not be asserting anything at all about that ac- 
tion, beyond its mere occurrence. That “right” is, in this sense, 
not the name of a chai*acteristic, is, of course, not a view which 
can be attributed to Mr. Stevenson, since he only maintains 
that the second part of his view is true in cases where the first 
part is true too, i.e., where “It was right of Brutus to stab 
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Caesar” has some cognitive meaning each time it is uttered, 
though a different one every time and for every person that 
utters it But I said above that I thought it more likely that the 
second part of his view is true, and the first false, than that both 
are true together, and if this were so then “right” would, in 
this more radical sense, not be “the name of a characteristic.” 

I must say again that I am inclined to think that “right,” in 
all ethical uses, and, of course, “wrong,” “ought,” “duty” also, 
are, in this more radical sense, not the names of characteristics at 
all, that they have merely “emotive meaning” and no “cogni- 
tive meaning” at all: and, if this is true of them, it must also 
be true of “good,” in the sense I have been most concerned with. 
I am tnclmed to think that this is so, but I am also inclined to 
think that it is not so 5 and I do not know which way I am in- 
clined most strongly. If these words, in their ethical uses, have 
only emotive meaning, or if Mr. Stevenson’s view about them 
is true, then it would seem that all else 1 am going to say about 
them must be either nonsense or false (I don’t know which). 
But it docs not seem to me that what I am going to say is either 
nonsense or false; and this, I think, is an additional reason 
(though, of course, not a conclusive one) for supposing both 
that they have a “cognitive” meaning, and that Mr. Stevenson’s 
view as to the nature of this cognitive meaning is false. 

2. Relations between and ^^oughd’ 

I think it is true that, among the many different senses in 
which the word “good” is used, there is one particular sense 
which is the sense which I have been mainly concerned to talk 
about in my ethical writings. Perhaps I may sometimes have 
confused this sense with other closely allied senses. But I think 
it is true that, in the main, there is just one sense with which I 
have been principally concerned. I have often used the expres- 
sion “intrinsic ally good” as a synon ym for “good,” whe n used, 
in this particul^ sense, andHRumriff^ some^^^ 
pressioiPffia s intrinsic value” as a synonym for “js good,” when 
“_good” is useH Th this parfidula Fseiise r"" ’ ' 

I have tried, in many different ways, to make clear which of 
the many different senses in which “good” is used was the 
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one I was talking of j and at least one of the ways in which I ^ 
tried to make this clear was a positive mistake. Namely, in my 
paper on “Is ^odness a Quality?”^ I said that I thought that 
the particular sense of “good” with which I had been concerned, 
was one in which “is good’’ meant “is an experience which is 
worth having for its own sake.” This was a sheer mistake as to 
my own usage j since the sense of “good” with which I had been 
principally concerned was such that to say of a state of things in 
which two or more people were all having experiences worth 
having for their own siike that it was “good” in the sense in 
question would not be self-contradictory, whereas to say of 
such a state of things that it was itself an experience worth hav- 
ing for its own sake would be self-contradictory. I still think it 
IS true that any experience which is worth having for its own 
sake must be ^‘good” in the sense I was concerned with ; but it 
was a sheer error to imply that, conversely, any state of things 
which is “good” in the sense in question must be an experience 
worth having for its own sake. 

Let me try now, in a new way, to say which sense of “good” 
is the one I was concerned with. Everybody, I suppose, is fa- 
miliar with the grammatical statements that “better” is the 
compai'alive (or “comparative degree”) of “good,” and “good” 
the positive (or “positive degree”) of “better.” Now it seems 
to me that just as there are many different senses in which the 
word *^good” is used, so there are many different senses in which 
the word “better” is used} and that, if you consider any two 
different senses of “better,” there will be one sense of “good” 
and one only which is the “positive” of one of the two, and a 
different sense of “good” which is the “positive” of the other. 
And I think that the sense of “good” imth which I have^ been 
chiefly concerned can be pointed out by speafying one particular 
sense of “better,” and saying that the sense of “good” in ques- 
tion is the one which is the “positive” of “better” in the sense 
specified. 

Which sense of “better” is the one which is the comparative of 
the sense of “good” with which I have been principally con- 
cerned? I think this is a question which can only be answered 

^ Pfoctedmgs ArUtotehati Soctety, Suppl Vol XI, iai-i*4. 
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by giving examples of intelligible statements in which “better” 
is used in the sense in question. And I propose to give two such 
statements. The first is the statement, which was, 1 believe, 
made by Leibniz, that this world is better than any other pos- 
sible world would have been — a statement which is more fa- 
miliar, when expressed in the form, “This is the best of all 
possible worlds.” The second is a statement which seems to me 
to have been implied, if it has not actually been asserted, by 
Quantitative Hedonistic Utilitarians: viz., that of any two pos- 
sible worlds, neither of which contained any pleasure at all, but 
both of which contained some amount of pain, then, if the one 
contained less pain than the other, that one would be a better 
world than the other, no matter what they might be like in 
other respects. Both of these two statements seem to me to be 
intelligible^ whether we agree with them or not. And 1 do not 
think they would be intelligible, unless in them “better” were 
used in a sense in which it often is used in common speech. 

Now, as I pointed out in my Ethics (pp. 63-6^1), we often 
use “bettei” in such a way that from the proposition (hat one 
thing, A, is better than another, B, it docs not follow that cither 
A or B is “good” in the sense which is the “positive” of the 
sense of “better” in question. “A is better than B” is often used 
in such a way that it follows from “B is worse than A;” and it 
is quite clear that “B is worse than A” docs not imply that either 
A or B is good. Thus, if we say, for instance, that one knife is 
better than another, it is quite clear that we may be expressing 
correctly a true proposition, even if neither knife is a good knife: 
there is no contradiction in saying “This knife is better than 
that, but they are both very bad.” And the same rule holds 
with regard to many “comparatives” and their corresponding 
“positives:” e.g., from the fact that one blot is larger than an- 
other, it by no means follows that either is larger it may quite 
well be the case that both arc very small, in spite of the fact 
that “large” is the “positive” of “larger,” Now this rule holds 
with regard to the sense in which “better” is used in the two 
propositions quoted above. From the proposition that one pos- 
sible world would be better than another, it by no means follows 
that either would be “good,” in that sense of “good” which is 
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the “positive” of the sense of “better” in question. I suggested, 
indirectly, in my Ethics ^ that to say of a possible world that it 
would be a “good” world, m this sense, is logically equivalent 
to saying that it would be better that the world in question 
should exist than that thete should, he no world at all: that is 
to say that from the proposition with regard to a possible world 
that It would be a good world, it follows that it would be better 
that the world in question should exist than that there should 
be no world at all, while also from the proposition, with regard 
to a possible world, that it would be better that it should exist 
than that there should be no world at all, it follows that the 
world in question would be a good world. And I am still in- 
clined to think that this is true of “good,” in the sense with 
which I was concerned, that is to say, of that sense of “good” 
which is the “positive” of the sense in which “better” is used 
in the two propositions given above. But now, the senses of 
“good” and “better” in question would be related in this way, 
if to say of a possible world that it would be “good,” in this 
sense, simply meant that it would be better that the world in 
question should exist than that no world at all should exist — 
if, that is to say, this sense of “good” were, in this paiticular 
way, definable in terms of the sense of “better” in question. 
For if “A would be a good world” simply meant “It would be 
better that A should exist than that there should be no world 
at all,” then it would follow that “A would be a good world” 
was logically equivalent to “It would be better that A should 
exist than that there should be no world at all.” But though 
from the proposition that this sense of ^‘good” was, in this way, 
definable in terms of this sense of “better,” it would follow 
that these two propositions were logically equivalent (if “good” 
and “better” were used in the senses in question), I do not think 
it follows from the proposition that they are logically equiva- 
lent, that the sense of “good” in question is definable in terms 
of the sense of “better” in question. And I am in fact very 
doubtful whether this sense of “good” is definable in terms of 
this sense of “better” — whether, that is to say, “A would be a 
good world” simply means “It would be better that A should 
exist, than that there should be no world at all.” 
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Now in Prtnttpa I asserted that there was a necessary con- 
nection between this sense of “better” and the notion of mouil 
obligation. On p 147 I say that the assertion “I am morally 
bound to perform this action” is identical with the assertion 
“This action will produce the greatest possible amount of good 
in the Universe,” and a few lines lower down I imply that this 
latter assertion is identical with the assertion “The whole world 
will be better ^ if this action be performed, than if any possible 
alternative were taken.” Of these two latter expressions I think 
that the last expressed my meaning better than the former; for 
I do not think I wished to deny that, in a case where you had 
no chance of producing any good whatever, but where you 
would cause there to be less evil^ if you did one thing than if 
you did anything else within your power, it would be your 
duty to do the thing which would minimise the amount of evil 
(e.g., Pnnctpa Ethica, p, 25). and to say that in such a case 
you would be “producing the greatest possible amount of good” 
seems to me to be an inexcusably loose and misleading way of 
speaking. But, however that may be, I did commit myself to 
the view that the assertion “I am morally bound to perform 
this action” is identical with the assertion “The whole world 
will be better if I do this action than if I were to do instead 
anything else that I could do.” 

Now this assertion in Princifia that these two expressions 
were identical in meaning entailed the view that the notion of 
moral obligation could be defined m terms of this particular 
sense of “better” — ^which I called “intrinsically better:” that, 
therefore, “intiinsically better” was a more fundamental notion 
than the notion of moral obligation. But I very soon came to 
doubt whether this was the case. As a matter of historical fact, I 
think that Mr. Bertrand Russell, in his review of Princifia, 
pointed out that it was very paradoxical to say that “This is 
what I ought to do” is merely a shorter way of saying “The 
Universe will be a better Universe if I do this than if I wbre to 
do instead anything else which I could do;” he suggested that 
this can hardly be true, and I was inclined to agree with him. 
Accordingly, in my Ethtes, I refrained from making this para- 
doxical assertion (although in Princifia, p. 147, I had asserted 
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that It was “demonstrably certain”!)} I still thought that it 
might be true (^EthtcSy 6i) , but all that I was inclined to assert 
was that the two statements were LogtcaUy eqmvalenty not that 
they were tdenticd. The view that they were logically eqmv- 
alent I still did try to defend and argue for. But unfortunately in 
the EtMcs (as also, I think, in Pnnctpa') I did not clearly dis- 
tinguish between the proposition “The Universe will be in- 
trinsically better, if I do this action, than it would be if I did 
any other action within my power” and the proposition^ “The 
total results (or ‘consequences’) of this action will be intrin- 
sically better than would be the total results of any other action 
within my power,” where this latter proposition is understood 
in a sense in which it is not equivalent to the former. One natural 
way, and perhaps the most natural way, of understanding the 
expression “the total consequences of the action, A,” is one in 
which among the consequences of A nothing is included but 
what is the case subsequently to the occurrence of A, so that the 
“total consequences of A” means everything which is the case 
subsequently to A’s occurrence, which is also such that it would 
not have been the case if A had not occurred. And it now seems 
to me important to insist that from the proposition that the total 
consequences of A, in this sense, would be better than would be 
the total consequences of any other act open to the agent, it 
does not follow that the Universe will be better if he does A 
than if he had done anything else m his power} and also that 
from the proposition that the Universe wnll be better if he does 
A than if he had done anything else in his power, it does not 
follow that the total consequences of A, in this sense, would be 
better than would be those of any other action open to him. 
One reason for saying this, but only one, is that the occurrence 
of A in the arcumstances in which it occurs may itself have 
some intrinsic value, which may make a difference to the value 
of the Universe, whereas, by definition, it can make none to the 
value of the total results of A, understood in this sense, since 
the total results are now defined as consisting exclusively of 
what is the case subsequently to the occurrence of A. It will be 
obvious that the distinction which I am here drawing between 
the conception “act of which it is true that the Universe will be 
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better, if it be done, than if any other act open to the agent were 
done instead” and the conception “act of which the total conse- 
quences will be better than would be those of any other act 
open to the agent” is in some respects similar to that which Mr. 
Broad draws (p. 48) between the conception “optimising act” 
and the conception “optimific act.” Mr. Broad also, if I under- 
stand him rightly, would insist that of his pair of conceptions 
neither entails the other — ^would insist, that is to say, that from 
the proposition that an act is “optimising” it does not follow 
that It is “optimific,” and also that from the proposition that an 
act is “optimific” it does not follow that it is “optimising.” There 
are, however, differences between his pan of conceptions and 
mine — one obvious one, and another less obvious — upon which 
I need not dwell. What I do want to insist upon is that when 
in Ethics (pp. 170, 195) I defended the view (hat the question 
whether an action is light or wrong always depends upon its 
actual total consequences, T was, 1 am afraid, not distniguishing 
between the two views (i) that, in doing a given action, I shall 
have done my duty, if and only it the total consequences of the 
action subsequent to its occurrence are intrinsically belter than 
those of any other action I could have done instead, and (2) 
that, ill doing a given action, I shall have done my duty, if and 
only if the world is intrinsically better, owing to ray having 
done that action, than it would have been if I had done any- 
thing else that I could have done instead. 

Now Mr. Fran kena , on p. 94, attributes to me the view 
that “The right act or the act which we ought to do is always 
and necessarily the act which promotes as much intiinsic good 
in the universe as a whole as possible.” And, if I understand 
him rightly, he regards two other expressions which he uses a 
little later (p. 95) as merely alternative ways of expressing 
exactly the same view. These arc: “The right or obligatory act 
is always and necessarily the act which is most conducive to 
intrinsic good” and “Our only ultimate duty is to do what will 
produce the greatest possible balance of intrinsic value,” But I 
do not think that the first of these thiec expressions does express 
the same view as either of the other two ; and the view which it 
does express seems to me to be one which I have certainly 
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never held. This is because the expression ^^the act which pro- 
motes as much intrinsic good ... as possible” implies that among 
the acts open to an agent at a given time there is never more 
than one which would produce as much intrinsic good as any 
of the other acts open to him. I think I have always held that 
there are sometimes open to an agent at a given time two or 
more acts, any one of which would produce as much intrinsic 
good as the other or others, so that in such cases there would 
be no act which was the act which would produce as much as any 
other open to him I have held that, in such cases, any one of 
these acts which produce as much as any act open to him, would 
be an act which it was Hght for him to perform, and that there- 
fore there would, in such cases, be no act which was the right 
act for him to perform and no act which he ought to perform; 
since to say of an act that it is the right thing for him to do or 
that he ought to do it implies that no other act would be right 
for him. I cannot, therefore, accept Mr. Frankena’s first expres- 
sion as expressing any view that I have ever held. But how 
about the other two? These two expressions are not open to the 
objection I have made against the first, since here, instead of 
saying “aj mttch intrinsic good ... as possible” as he does in 
the first, he says, ‘*most conducive to intrinsic good,” “will 
produce the greatest possible balance of intrinsic good;” and 
thei-e cannot, of course, be two or more actions open to an agent 
at a given time, each of which will produce mote intrinsic good 
or a greater balance of intrinsic value than any other open to 
him: to say that there were would be a contradiction, whereas 
to say that there are two or more each of which will produce 
as much as any other open to him is, of course, not a contradic- 
tion. But both of these two latter expressions are, I think, am- 
biguous in both of two ways which I have just pointed out (pp. 
558, 559). (i) They might be understood in such a way as to 
imply that no action can ever be our duty unless it produces 
sotne intrinsic good; a view, which, though, as I have admitted, 
I have sometimes expressed myself as if I held it, I do not 
think that I ever really held, since, as I have said, I think I 
always held that if the only choice open to us were between two 
actions, neither of which would produce any intrinsic good, but 
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one of which would make the Universe less had than the other 
would, then it would be our duty to do the former (p. 558). 
(2) If they arc not understood in this way, they might still be 
understood to mean either (») that an action is our duty if and 
only if Its subsequent effects would be intrinsically better than 
those of any other action open to us, or {h) that an action is our 
duty, if and only if, the world as a whole would be better, if it 
were done, than if any other action open to us were done. And 
if either of these two views is what Mr. Fiankcna means, then 
I think I must plead guilty to having held them both. Of these 
two alternatives, it would appear from what he says under (b) 
on p. 95, that he meant the former. But there is still one point 
in the expressions he uses, to which I think it is important to call 
attention. In the lirst and second expressions, though not in 
the third, he inserts the word “necessarily.” He says my view 
is that “The right or obligatoiy act is always and necessaiily 
the act which is most conducive to intrinsic good.” Suppose we 
understand the phrase “which is most conducive to intrinsic 
good” to mean merely “of which the subsequent effects would 
be intrinsically better than those of any other action open to the 
agent.” The view he is attributing to me is then, apparently, 
not merely the view that an action is our duty, ij and only if 
its subsequent effects would be intrinsically better than those 
of any other action open to us, but also the view that this is 
necessarily so. What docs this come to? I think the clearest way 
of expressing what it comes to is to say that the view which he is 
attributing to me is the view that from the proposition “The 
total subsequent effects of this action would be intrinsically bet- 
ter than those of any action I could do instead” there follows 
“I ought to do this action.” And I am glad that Mr. Frankena 
put in the “necessarily,” because, although I do not know that I 
ever cleaidy said so, I think this is a view which I have held and 
implied. What I think perhaps Mr. Fiankcna has overlooked 
is that, so far as I have held or implied this, I have also held 
or implied the converse — ^namely that from “I ought to do this 
act” there follows “The subsequent effects of this act would be 
intrinsically better than those of any thing else that I could do 
instead.” In other words, I was maintaining that there is what 
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Mr. Paton (p. 118) calls “a necessary and recip'ocal connec- 
tion” between the notion “act which ought to be done by 
and the notion ^‘act whose subsequent effects would be intrin- 
sically better than those of any other act which x could do in- 
stead.” 

But now let us suppose that the view which Mr. Frankena 
meant to express by those three different expressions which he 
seems to take (wrongly) to express exactly the same view, was 
the view that from the proposition “This action would have 
better total subsequent effects than any other open to me” there 
follows the proposition “I ought to do this action, I am morally 
bound to do this action, it is my duty to do this action.” I will 
now, for the sake of brevity, call this view “Principle 6,” though 
it is only what he meant to express by the first of the two sen- 
tences to which he prefixes the number “6” on p. 94. 

Mr. Frankena goes on to say that Prindple 6 has two parts 
(pp. 94-5). What he calls “the second pait” is, so far as I can 
make out, identical with Prinaple 6 itself (a curious use of lan- 
guage! )j and what he calls “Ae first part” is, so far as I can 
make out, a proposition which he takes to be entailed by Prin- 
ciple 6, but not to entail it, and to be in that sense a “part” of it. 
It IS this first part which he says he proposes to discuss, and he 
formulates this also in three different ways. He says that it is 
the view (i) “that the intrinsically good ought to be 'promoted” 
(2) “that a thing’s having intrinsic value so far makes it a duty 
to produce it if possible” (3) “that we have, in Sir David Ross’s 
terms, a prima facie duty to promote what is intrinsically good.” 

Now Mr. Frankena seems to think that these three expres- 
sions all express exactly the same view. But it seems to me that 
(i) and (3) cannot possibly express the same view, if “pro- 
mote” is used in the same sense in both. I do not think I under- 
stand at all completely how Sir David uses the expression “prima 
facte duty,” but I thought he had made one thing plain, namely, 
that he uses it in such a way that from “it is a prima facte duty 
for me to do so and so” it does not follow that it is my duty to 
do the thing in question. Does he not hold that it is a 'prtma facie 
duty to keep a promise, but that nevertheless it is not abso- 
lutely always a man’s duty to keep a promise? Does he not hold 
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that the fact that it is a 'prnna facie duty to keep one is a very 
strong, but not an absolutely condus'tvey reason for supposing 
that it IS my duty to keep one in a particular case? Perhaps I 
have misundci stood himj but, if not, then I think that (t) and 
(3) cannot possibly cxju'css the same view, if “promote” is 
used in the same sense, (i) says, presumably, that it is “always 
and necessarily” a duty to promote what is intrinsically good, 
whereas (3) says that it is only a frima facte duty to do exactly 
the same thing' 

But I am sorry to say that I do not understand at all clearly 
what any of Mr. Frankena’s three expressions means. “The in- 
trinsically good ought to be promoted.” What does this mean? 
I think I could understand the words if Mr. Frankena meant 
by them “The intrinsically good ought to be promoted as ninth 
as fossihlef^ but only because this seems to be merely another 
way of expressing Principle 6 itself. But we have seen that Mr. 
Frankena docs not intend this statement to be ideiitual with 
Principle 6- he thinks it is only a fart of what Principle 6 says, 
meaning, so far as I can sec, that it is entailed by Principle 6, 
but does not entail it — that it says Jess than Principle 6 says. But, 
if so, what that is less can it be saying? T am completely puzzled 
And Mr. Frankena himself seems to have felt that the meaning 
of the expression is not very clear, since he immediately pro- 
ceeds to give, as an alternative way of saying the same thing, his 
second formulation. This is; “A thing’s having intrinsic value 
so far makes it a duty to produce it if possible.” Piero what 
puzzles me is the words “so far.” What do they mean? Ob- 
viously they are quite essential j for, if they were simply omit- 
ted, we should get the proposition “A thing’s having intrinsic 
value makes it a duty to produce it if possible” — a proposition 
which Mr. Frankena must have known that neither I nor any 
one else in their senses would ever have thought of asserting. It 
is too obviously not true that whenever it is in our power to 
produce anything whatever that is intrinsically good, it is al- 
ways our duty to produce that thing. This is a case, in which, 
in a new sense, “1,5 mieux est Vennemi du blend^ it is so often 
the case that when it is in our power to produce something in- 
trinsically good, it is also in our power to produce instead some- 
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thing intrinsically better^ and this fact is fatal to the claim that 
it is always our duty to produce any intrinsically good thing 
which we can produce. This must be why Mr. Frankena put in 
those words “so far.” But what did he mem by them? What 
does the whole sentence, when they are put in, mean? I can 
make only one suggestion as to its meaning. Perhaps the view 
which Mr. Frankena is attributing to me and maintaining to be 
entailed by Principle 6 is this - That the fact that an action, which 
I could do, would produce some intrinsically good thing is al- 
ways some reason (though far from a conclusive one) in favour 
of the hypothesis that I ought to do that action or, in other 
words, that such a fact is zL'w^ys Javourably relevant to the 
hypothesis that I ought to do the action in question. Perhaps this 
is all that “so far” means If this is the view which Mr. Frankena 
is attributing to me, I admit that I think it is a true view, though 
I cannot tell whether it is or is not a “part” of Principle 6, that 
is to say, whether or not it follows from Principle 6 . 1 do think 
that the fact that a state of afFairs would be intrinsically good 
is “always and necessarily” some reason in favour of the hypo- 
thesis that an action which would produce that state of affairs 
ought to be done, though I think that, by itself, it is only a very 
weak reason indeed — not nearly strong enough (if I understand 
Sir D. Ross rightly) to entitle us to say that it is a prima facie duty 
to do such an action} for which reason I do not think that Mr. 
Frankena’s suggestion (p. 106) that “x is intrinsically good” 
might mean “If we are capable of producing x, then we have a 
frima fade duty to do so” can possibly be true. 

I am, therefore, very puzzled as to •oohat view Mr. Frankena 
is attributing to me when he attributes to me the view that “The 
intrinsically good ought to be promoted.” But I think that, for- 
tunately, in order to discuss his criticisms of me, it is by no 
means necessary to know what he does mean by this expression} 
since, though he says that this is the proposition he is going to 
discuss, his actual discussion seems to me to be by no means 
confined to it. At the end of his paper (pp. I09f ) he professes to 
give a summary statement of the points he has tried to make 
in it} and I hope I shall not be doing him an injustice, if I as- 
sume that this really is a summary of what he wished to say, 
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and confine myself to commenting, one by one, on the state- 
ments he here makes. 

(i) His first point is this; 

‘^Obligation cannot be defined m terms of value, as it is in 
Primipla Ethka^ if value is either simple or intrinsic in Moore’s 
sense, and possibly not in any case.” 

Now what I did m Prinoi-pia, as I have pointed out above, 
was to assert (p. 147) that “the assertion ‘I am morally bound 
to perform this action’ is idetitical with the assertion ‘This ac- 
tion will produce the greatest possible amount of good in the 
Universe’,” from which it follows that “obligation” can be 
defined in terms of “greatest possible amount of good ” I was, 
of course, using “good” here m one only of its many meanings 
— ^namely, that one with which T have always been principally 
concernedj and hence we must suppose that when Mr. Frankena 
says that Prinufia defines obligation in terms of “value,” he 
means by “value” just this particular sense of “good.” If he 
docs not, then, Prhnipw docs not define obligation in terms of 
value. 

Mr Frankena is, then, asserting that if this sense of “good” 
is either (a) simple or (b) “intiinsic” in my sense, then the 
statement just quoted from Pnncipia^ which I will now, for the 
sake of shortness, call “view A,” cannot be true. Let us consider 
(a) and (b) separately. 

(a) What are Mr. Frankena’s reasons for asserting that, if 
this sense of “good” is simple, then view A must be false — that 
view A is logically inconsistent or incompatible with the view 
that this sense of “good” is simple? It seems to me that he has 
certainly not set out his reasons for saying so in any clear or 
orderly manner; but after a great deal of search up and down 
his paper, and a great deal of thought, I think I can now state 
his reasons clearly enough to make it clear why I do not think 
that they are good reasons. 

On page too, Mr. Frankena makes the metaphorical state- 
ment that by regarding goodness as a simple intrinsic quality 
and also at the same time holding view A ^*Principia transforms 
statements of the form ‘We ought to do X’ into mere statements 
of fact’^ or, as he puts it in the next sentence “into simple repot ts 
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or fredicttons of actual occun emeP What is the non-meta- 
phorical way of saying what he here says metaphorically? I 
think It IS clear that what Mr. Frankena means is that, if good 
were simple, then it would follow that statements of the form 
“X will produce the greatest possible amount of good” were 
“mere statements of fact,” and that hence, from the conjunction. 
of the hypothesis that good is simple with view A, which says 
that statements of this form are identical with statements of the 
form “I ought to do X,” it would follow that statements of the 
latter form were also “mere statements of fact.” Now this, if 
true, would at once entitle us to say: // statements of the form 
“I ought to do X” are not “mere statements of fact,” then the 
statement that good is simple, and view A, cannot both be true. 
But how are we to get from this to Mr. Frankena’s unconditional 
statement that the view, that good is simple, and view A cannot 
both be true — that from the view that good is simple, by itself, 
It follows that “obligation cannot be defined in terms of good?” 

Now, so far as I can see, Mr. Frankena neither has, nor gives, 
any other reason for saying that the view that good is simple and 
view A are incompatible, except the one I have just quoted, 
namely, that if statements of the form “I ought to do X” are not 
“mere statements of fact,” then these two views are incom- 
patible. And this will only be a good reason if he is using the 
expression “mere statement of fact” in such a sense that from 
the fact that a statement is of the form “I ought to do X” it 
follows that it is not a “mere statement of fact.” I think that he 
is in fact so using it. But, if so, in what sense ts he using it? I 
think one answer is that he is so using it that to say of a state- 
ment that it is “a mere statement of fact” is identical with say- 
ing that it is not “normative.” This would yield the required 
result, if (as I think is also the case) he is so using “normative” 
that to say of a statement that it was a statement to the effect 
that some agent ought to do something but was not a normative 
statement would be self-contradictory. It would then be true 
that from the fact that a statement was of the form “I ought to 
do X” it follows that it is not a mere statement of fact. I think 
that this use of “is a mere statement of fact” to mean neither 
more nor less than “is not normative” is one perfectly good and 
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natural use of that expression. But 1 think it is important to 
emphasize that there is another perfectly good and natural use 
of it, which IS such that it is by no means so clear that statements 
of the form “I ought to do X” arc not mere statements ol fact. 
In a later passage of his essay Mr. Fiankena says: “I'o my mind 
what makes ethical judgments seem ii reducible to natural or to 
metaphysical judgments is their apparently normative char- 
acter, that is, the fact that they seem to be saying of some agent 
that he ought to do something. This fact, so far as I can see, is 
the only ground on which ethical judgments can really be re- 
garded as essentially different from the factual or existential 
judgments of science or of metaphysics” (p. 102,). Mr. Id-an- 
kena here speaks as if the fact that a statement was a statement 
to the effect that some agent ought to do something would be a 
good ground (I do not think he holds it to be a uoinhisivo one) 
for holding that it was not “reducible to factual or existential 
statements.” And I think that another perfectly good and 
natural use of the phrase “mcie statement of fact” is such that it 
would be a contradiction to say of a statement which was “re- 
ducible to factual or existential statements” that it was not a 
“mere statement of fact.” And it is by no means clear that state- 
ments of the form “I ought to do X” are not reducible to factual 
or existential statements, nor therefore that they arc not, in this 
sense, “mere statements of fact.” This, therefore, is a use of 
“mere statement of fact” in which “p is a mere statement of fact” 
is not identical with “p is not normative.” It is quite clear that 
statements of the form “I ought to do X” arc normative, but not 
clear that they are not “reducible to factual or existential state- 
ments.” 

I think, theiefore, that the step in Mr, Frankena’s argument 
by which he proceeds from the oondttiond statement “ 7 / propo- 
sitions of the form ‘I ought to do X’ are not mere statements of 
fact, then view A and the view that good is simple arc incom- 
patible” to the mconditional statement “View A and the view 
that good is simple are incompatible” is only valid, if he is using 
the expression “aie not mere statements of fact” to mean neither 
more nor less than “arc normative,” where “normative” is so 
used that it would be a contradiction to say of any statement that 
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it was a statement of the form “I ought to do X” but was not 
“normative.” But if so, a rather queer consequence follows 
which Mr. Frankena does not seem to have noticed. He says, we 
saw, though only in the metaphorical language in which one 
can speak of “transforming” one statement into another, that 
from the conjunction of view A with the view that good is 
simple, it follows that statements of the form “I ought to do 
A” are not normative" and, if his premiss that from “good is 
simple” there follows the proposition “statements of the form 
‘X will produce the greatest possible amount of good’ are not 
normative” is true, then the conjunction in question really does 
entail this consequence. But what he does not seem to have 
noticed is that the very same conjunction also entails the con- 
tradictory of this consequence. For from view A, by itself) there 
follows the consequence that statements of the form “X will 
produce the greatest possible amount of good” are normative} 
for view A asserts that statements of this form are identical 
with statements of the form “I ought to do X,” and, if so, since 
the latter must be “normative,” the former must be “normative” 
too. Thus, where he says (p. 100) that there is no “normative 
character” “either in the Princvpia notion of intrinsic value or in 
the Principia notion of right or duty,” we must admit that, if 
his premiss that “if good is simple, then statements of the form 
'X will produce the greatest possible amount of good’ are not 
normative” is true, then it follows from Ptmcipta^s conjunction 
of view A with the view that good is simple, that neither state- 
ments of the form “X will produce the greatest possible amount 
of intrinsic good” nor statements of the form “I ought to do 
X” are normative. But, if we admit this, we must also insist 
that from the conjunction of the same two views in Primipa it 
also follows that statements of both formr are normative. The 
truth IS that, if by his ambiguous expression “there is no norma- 
tive character either in the Primipa notion of intrinsic value or 
in the Primipa notion of right or duty,” Mr. Frankena means 
anything which does follow from his premiss, then, if that 
premiss of his is true, it is both true that there is a normative 
character in these ^^Princifia notions” and also that there is not. 
By speaking as if it were the second only which would be true, 
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if Jiis premiss were true, and omitting to notice that its contrary 
would also be true, Mr. Frankena gives an entirely false im- 
pression of the consequences of Ptmetpah combination of view 
A with the view that good is simple. 

And the reason why he gives this false impression and fails to 
notice that from view A by itself it would follow that there 
was a normative character in these ^^Prinnpia notions,” may, I 
think, lie partly in the fact that he is using the ambiguous ex- 
pressions ‘^hhe Princifia notion of intrinsic value” and “the 
Prinufia notion of right or duty” in a sense in which it docs not 
follow from his premiss that there is no normative character m 
these notions. One natural way in which these expressions can 
be used and understood is that m which to say that there is “a 
Principe notion” of duty is to say that Principia uses the word 
“duty” in a sense different from any ordinary one. If, and so 
far as (for I think he was probably confused), Mr. Frankena is 
using “the Piincipia notion of” in this sense, then, it must be 
emphasized that there is no such thing as a ^Hh'iiicipia notion 
of intrinsic value” or as a ^^Priiiripia notion of right or duty;” 
and hence it cannot be true that these notions have either a 
normative or a non-normativc character, since there are no such 
notions. Principia does not use the words “good,” “right,” 
“ought,” “duty” in any sense other than one in which they arc 
used in common speech; and hence there is no such thing as a 
“notion of duty” which is peculiar to Piincipia, in the sense 
that it is a notion for which the word “duty” stands in Piincipia 
but for which it docs not stand in ordinary speech. It is worth 
while to emphasize this, because sometimes philosophers do 
give new senses to old words, and then proceed to use those old 
words in the new sense they have given. All that 1 am saying 
is that in Principia I did not do this in the case of those four 
words nor yet in the case of the expressions “wrong,” “obliga- 
tion,” “morally bound to.” All that I did do was to make 
propositions about the ordinary senses of those words, not to 
introduce new senses. Thus in the case of “good,” all that I did 
was to assert (very likely wrongly), in the case of one of the 
senses in which that word is ordinarily used, that that sense was 
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a simple notion I was not assigning to it a new sense, which laas 
a simple notion. And in the case of view A, all that I was doing 
was to assert (certainly wrongly, as I now think) that the ordi- 
nary sense of expressions of the form “I am morally bound to 
do X” was such that it was identical with the sense of expres- 
sions of the form “X will produce the greatest possible amount 
of good ” This is why from view A, by itself , it follows that 
the sense of expressions of the latter form must be “normative.” 
It follows, because the ordinary sense of expressions of the form 
“I am morally bound to do X” is such that it would be a con- 
tradiction to say of such a statement that it was not normative. 
If on the other hand, I had been introducing a n&vo sense of 
“morally bound” — ^introducing a new “notion” of moral obli- 
gation — as perhaps Mr. Frankena half imagined that I was, 
then it would not have followed in the least that expressions of 
the form “X will produce the greatest possible amount of good” 
were “normative.” Thus Mr Frankena’s statement that “there 
is no normative character in the Princi'pia notions of intrinsic 
value and of right or duty” is a statement which does not follow 
from his prenuss that “if good is simple, then statements of the 
form ‘X will produce the greatest possible amount of good’ 
are not normative,” if any part of what he means by it is that 
Princi'pia uses the expressions “good,” “right,” and “duty” in 
non-ordinary senses. It will only follow from his premiss, if 
what he means by it is “it follows from the conjunction of Ptm- 
cipia*s view that good is simple with its view A, that neither 
statements of the form ‘I ought to do X’ nor statements of the 
form ‘X will produce the greatest possible amount of good’ 
are ‘normative’.” But, in that case, it is equally true that it fol- 
lows from the conjunction of these two Principia views that 
statements of both forms are normative, and that therefore “the 
Princtpia notions” of good and duty are normative. 

But now let me set out in an orderly form what I take to 
have been Mr. Frankena’s reasons for saying that if good is 
simple, then view A can’t be true. I think his steps were as fol- 
lows* 
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Fi'om the statement (i) Good is simple 

there follows 

(2) Statements of the form “X is 

good” neither include nor are 
identical with any statement 
about obligation; 
but from (2) there follows 

(3) Statements of the form “X is 

good” are not “normative;” 
and from (3) there follows 

(4) Statements of the form “X will 

produce the gieatest possible 
amount of good” are not “nor- 
mative,” 

and from (4) there i allows 

(5) Statements of this latter form are 

not identical witli statements ol 
the form “I ought to do X.” 

But if (2) follows fiom (i), and (3) from (2), and (4) from 
(3), and (5) from (4), then (5) follows from (t). Q. K. D. 

Now, so far, I have been occupied in explaining why 1 think 
Mr. Frankena is right in saying that (5) follows from (4) ; and 
I have called his assertion that (4) fallows from (r) his 
“premiss.” It is, of course, a premiss from which he draws the 
conclusion that (5) follows from (i). But we now see that it is 
not an ultimate premiss it is derived from the premisses that 

(2) follows from (i), (3) from (2), (4) from (3). 1 think 
his “premiss” that (4) follows from (i) is false; and the main 
reason why I think it is false, is because I think that he is wrong 
in thinking that (3) follows from (2). This contention of his 
that (3) follows from (2) is, I think, the root contention of 
his essay; and I think it is just a mistake. Let me exjdain why 
I think so. 

This word “normative,” which occurs in the expressions of 

(3) and (4), is a word which plays a very large and important 
part in Mr. Frankena’s essay. It is a word which has often been 
used by other ethical philosophers, and we all have some idea 
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what is meant by it. Mr. Frankena makes no deliberate and ex- 
plicit attempt to explain how he is using it. It is true that in the 
passage on p. 102, which I have recently quoted, he speaks as if 
the proposition that ethical judgments have an “apparently 
normative character” were identical with the proposition that 
they “seem to be saying of some agent that he ought to do some- 
thing,” and if to say that a judgment appeats to be normative 
were the same thing as to say that it seems to be saying of some 
agent that he ought to do something, then it would seem to follow 
that to say of a judgment or statement that it is normative must 
be the same thing as to say of it that it does say of some agent 
that he ought to do something But even if Mr. Frankena did 
intend to say in this passage that that is how he uses “normative,” 
I think it is quite certain that it is not true that that is how he 
does use it. For in an earlier passage (p. 99) he implies that if 
“the fact that A is intrinsically good” included or were identical 
with “the fact that certain agents, actual or possible, should do 
something about A or take a certain attitude toward it” then 
“intrinsic goodness” would “have a normative character as 
such.” And he thus implies that any statement which included 
or were identical with a statement of the form “It would he 
the duty of any agent, who was in such and such circumstances, 
to do so and so, ij there were any suoh agenf^ would be “norma- 
tive as such.” But it is obvious that such a statement does not 
say of any agent that he ought to do something, it only says 
that, if there were an agent in certam circumstances, then it 
would be hts duty to do so and soj and Mr. FraiJcena could not 
possibly have said that such a statement was “normative as 
such,” if he had been using “is normative” to mean the same as 
“says of some agent that he ought to do so and so.” The later 
passage, therefore, does not give a correct account of Mr. 
Frankena’s actual use of “is normative,” even if Mr. Frankena 
thought that it did. He certainly does not use “is normative” 
as identical in meaning with “says of some agent that he ought 
to do something.” All that is true is that he does so use 
“normative” that the fact that a statement “says of some agent 
that he ought to do something^’ is a sufficient condition for its 
being “normative:” it will, as I said before, follow from the 
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fact that a statement does do this that it is “normative.” But 
it is not true that he so uses “normative” that this is also a 
neoessaty condition for a statement’s being normative he does 
not so use “normative” that from the fact that a statement is 
normative it follows that it says of some agent that he ought 
to do something. For he so uses the term that if a statement 
merely says of a 'possible agent that, // thete ‘wore an agent in 
certain circumstances, then it would be his duty to do so and so, 
then the fact that a statement says this is also a sujfiitent condi- 
tion for its being normative. 

But does he so use “normative” that it is a necessary condi- 
tion for a statement’s being normative that it should elthet 
include or be identical with a statement that some agent ought to 
do something or include or be identical with a statement that, 
if there were an agent in certain circamstanccs, it iwuld be 
his duty to do so and so.? No. for ho so uses it that another 
condition would be sufficient for its being normative. I'hus he 
implies that statements of the form “X is intrinsically good” 
would be normative if it followed “fiom the very nature of 
intrinsic goodness that it ought to be promoted” (p. 96) or, as 
he puts it elsewhere (p. 99), if it wcie “of the nature of the 
good that it should be brought into existence.” And this implies 
also that if it “follows from the veiy nature” of what you say of 
an action, when you say that it will produce the greatest possible 
amount of good, or when you say that the world will be better, 
if it be done, than if any other action in the agent’s power were 
done instead, that the action in question ought to be done, then 
such statements will be normative. 

When, therefore, Mr. Frankcna makes his step from (2) 
to (3), he IS assuming that the proposition “Statements of the 
form ‘X is intrinsically good’ neither include nor are identical 
with any statement about obligation” entails the proposition 
“No statement about obligation follows from the very nature 
of what you assert about a thing when you say it is intrinsically 
good.” And this assumption of his seems to me to be a sheer 
mistake. It is a mistake which is embodied in the pair of ques- 
tions with which he opens his discussion. He asks (p. 96): 
“Does it follow from the very nature of intrinsic goodness that 
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It ought to be promoted? Or is the connection between intrinsic 
value only a synthetic, even if necessaiy, one?” Obviously he 
thinks that these are mutually exclusive alternatives- that if 
there is only a synthetic necessary connection between intrinsic 
value and obligation, then no statement about obligation can 
“follow from the very nature” of a statement of the form 
“X is intrinsically good.” It seems to me, on the contrary, 
that It may quite well be true ioth that the connection is only 
“synthetic” mi also that nevertheless a statement about obli- 
gation follows from the very nature of a statement about in- 
trinsic value. And this is the very same question as the question 
whether (3) follows from (2). For by the expression “the 
connection is only synthetic” Mr. Frankena plainly means “the 
connection is not analytic,” and he is so using “analytic” that the 
connection between intrinsic value and obligation will be “ana- 
lytic” only if statements of the form “X is intrinsically good” 
or of the form “X will produce the greatest possible amount of 
good” or of the form “The Universe will be intrinsically better, 
if X be done, than if anything else in the agent’s power be done 
instead,” all include or are identical with some statement about 
obligation. 

My reason for thinking that Mr. Frankena is making a mis- 
take in assuming that statements about obligation can only 
^^follow from the very natW'e” of statements about intrinsic 
value, if statements of the latter sort include or are identical 
with statements of the former sort, can be very briefly given. 
Consider what Mr. Langford says, in his excellent essay (p. 
327), about the relation between “being a cube” and “having 
twelve edges.” He seems to me to give conclusive reasons for 
saying that there is a sense of “includes or is identical with” in 
which the statement “This is a cube” does not “include” the 
statement “this has twelve edgesj” and it is, of course, obvious 
that it is not identical with it. But surely it is no less obvious that, 
in spite of this, one can say, with perfect truth, “It follows from 
the very nature of a cube that anything which is a cube has 
twelve edges.” That is to say, the statement “It follows from 
the very nature of (f* that what has <t> also has x, only when the 
statement that a thing has <)> includes or is identical with the 
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statement that it has x” is false. If so, then it may follow from 
the very nature of “intrinsic value” that what has intnnsic 
value “ought to be promoted,” in spite of the fact (if it be a 
fact) that a statement that a thing has intiinsic value neither 
includes nor is identical with the statement that it ought to be 
promoted Consequently, if what T have said about the relation 
between “being a cube” and “having twelve edges” is correct, 
it follows that Mr. Frankena’s assumption that a statement 
about obligation cannot “follow from the vciy nature ol” a 
statement about intrinsic value, unless statements of the latter 
sort always “include or are identical with” some statement of 
the former sort, is just false. 

I confined myself above to saying that what Mr Langford 
shows is that there is a sense of “include” in wJiich “'Idiis is a 
cube” does not “include” “This has twelve edges;” and, in 
saying this, I implied that theic may perhaps be other senses 
of “include” in which “This is a cube” (hnw include “This 
has twelve edges.” I am inclined to think (hat if anybody ever 
does so use the word “include,” he is misusing it; but perhaps 
Mr. Frankena might say that, whether it is a misuse oi not, 
that was how he was using it. If he was so using it, that 
would be a complete answer to my argument against his 
step from (2) to (3); but he would be able to claim that this 
step was correct only at the cost of having to admit that his step 
from (i) to (2) was invalid. For it is only if “include” he used 
in a sense in which “This is a cube” does not include “'I'his has 
twelve edges,” that there follows fiom “Good is simple” the 
proposition that “This is good” docs not include any statement 
about obligation. For the sense in which I asserted in Principiti 
that the sense of “good” I was concerned with was simple or 
indefinable, was one in which these two statements were identi- 
cal with the statement that the propositional function “.v is 
good” (where “good” is used in the sense in question) docs 
not include any notion other than that expressed by “good,” in 
precisely that sense of “include” in which the function is a 
cube” docs not include the function “a; has twelve edges,” I 
think, therefore, Mr. Frankena is in a dilemma: if his step from 
(2) to (3) was not wrong, then his step from (t) to (2) was 
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wrong; they can’t both be right, and whichever of the two is 
wrong, the fact that it is wrong is equally fatal to his argument. 

I think, then, Mr. Frankena’s assertion that, if good is simple, 
then view A must be false, is itself false, and that he only 
arrived at it through failure to notice that (3) does not follow 
from (2). 

(b) How, then, about his assertion that, if good is “intrinsic 
in Moore’s sense,” then view A must be false? 

His reasons for saying this are, so far as I can make out, 
exactly the same as his reasons for saying that, if good is simple, 
view A must be false, except that in ( i ) we have to substitute 
“intrinsic in Moore’s sense” for “simple.” They are, therefore, 
fallacious for exactly the same reason, namely, that (3) does not 
follow from (2). But here there is an additional fallacy, in the 
case of which I have an extreme difficulty in understanding 
how Mr. Frankena could possibly commit it. For here it is 
just simply not the case that (2) follows from (i). In the case 
of “simple” I admitted that (2) does follow from (i), if in (2) 
“include” is used in a proper sense. But in the case of “intrinsic 
in Moore’s sense” (2) just simply does not follow from (i), 
however “include” be used in (2). It looks as if Mr. Frankena 
had merely failed to understand how I did use “intrinsic” and 
I cannot understand why. 

It looks as if he must have thought that I was so using “in- 
trinsic” that there would be a contradiction in maintaining both 
that “intrinsically good” was “intrinsic” and, that nevertheless 
a statement of the form “a; is intrinsically good” was identical 
with a statement to the effect that so and so would be a duty ; 
just as there really is a contradiction in maintaining both that 
“intrinsically good” is simple md that a statement of the form 
“a/ is intrinsically good” is identical with such a statement about 
obligation. But I am at a loss to understand how he possibly 
could have so misunderstood me. He quotes and makes use of 
my definition of “intrinsic” as meaning “depending solely on 
the intrinsic nature of what possesses it.” And it is, of course, 
quite obvious, as he himself points out, that the question whether, 
under certain circumstances, an agent ought to produce A might 
depend solely on the intrinsic nature of A. And yet he seems 
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to have thought that I might deny this obvious fact' He says 
(p. 107) “Mooie might argue that it is quite clear that intrinsic 
value depends only on the intrinsic nature of a thing, and that 
there] 0)0 it cannot consist in any noimativc relation to anything 
else.” How on earth could he come to think that I could possibly 
use such an argument? I can only make two suggestions as to 
what may have misled him, (a) It may be noticed that through- 
out his essay Mr. Frankena constantly makes use of the phrase 
“intrinsic quality ” the word “intrinsic” occurs far more often 
in this combination than by itself and over and over again he 
makes assertions as to what would follow from the hypothesis 
that “good,” in the sense I am concerned with, is an “intrinsic 
quality,” with the result that the reader is always unable to 
tell whether Mr. Frankena thinks that the supposed consequence 
follows from the hypothesis that “good” is a quality, or Irom 
the hypothesis that “good” is intrinsic, or only from the hypoth- 
esis that it is both together. Now in Pil/iiipk I certainly did 
assert or imply that “good” was a “quality;” and from this 
hypothesis it really docs follow, just as much as from the 
hypothesis that “good” is simple, that a statement of the form 
“A is intrinsically good (i.e. ‘good’ in the sense I am concerned 
with)” cannot possibly include or be identical with any state- 
ment about obligation. This really docs follow, if “quality” 
be used in the sense in which it is used in Princi-pk, and also, 
I should say, if it be used in any sense in which it can properly 
be used; though it would not follow if it were used in the sense 
in which McTaggart chose to use it in his Nature of Existence. 
Is it possible that why Mr, Frankena thought the same conse- 
quence would follow from the hypothesis that “good” was 
“intrinsic” in my sense, was because he thought I was so using 
“intrinsic” that “is intrinsic” meant the same as “is an intrinsic 
quality.?” I think this is a possible ]iartial explanation; but, 
of course, there would still remain the puzzle as to why on 
earth he should have thought that I did not distinguish between 
“is intrinsic” and “is an intrinsic quality.” (b) Another possible 
partial explanation of why he should have misunderstood me is 
as follows. On page 97 he attributes to me the views: “A 
thing’s intrinsic goodness does not depend in any way on its 
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relations to anything else. Intrinsic goodness is a quality and not 
a relational property, and it is a quality whose presence in a 
thing is due entirely to that thing’s own character.” Now Mr. 
Frankena may perhaps have thought that the property which 
you are asserting to belong to a thing, A, if you assert, with 
regard to certain possible circumstances, that it would be the 
duty of any agent who was in those circumstances to produce A, 
is “a relational property,” and that I was using “intrinsic” in 
such a sense that it would be a contradiction to say of any 
relational property that it was intrinsic to what possessed it. But 
is the property which you assert to belong to A, if you merely 
assert that, it would, under certain circumstances, be the duty 
of a 'possible agent, to produce A, a “relational property” at alF 
I suppose anybody who pleases might call it so but it is not 
such that the question whether A possessed it or not would 
“depend on the relations of A to anything else” — even if A 
had no relations to anything else, even if A were the whole 
Universe, A might quite well possess itj and it is not such that 
there is any contradiction in maintaining that it is “intrinsic” 
in my sense. I am afraid I may myself have been partly respon- 
sible for this mistake (if Mr. Frankena made it), through a 
careless use of the term “relational property.” Mr. Frankena 
probably knows that I have maintained elsewhere that some 
relations are “internal” and others “external,” and that also 
some “relational properties” are “internal” and others “exter- 
nal.” Now my use of “intrinsic” is such that it would be a con- 
tradiction to say of an external relational property that it was 
intrinsic, but no contradiction at all to say of an internal one 
that it was so. And perhaps (I do not know) I may sometimes 
have carelessly said “relational property,” when what I meant 
was “external relational property.” However that may be, it 
seems to me to be a matter of extreme importance, if anyone 
wants to understand the consequences of my view that the sense 
of good I was concerned with is “intrinsic to” what possesses 
it, that he should distinguish sharply between assertions as to 
what would be the obligations of possible agents, and assertions 
as to what are, were, will be or would be the obligations of 
actual agents. If the sense of “good” in question is “intrinsic” in 
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my sense, then fiom a proposition of the form “A would be 
good” it cannot possibly follow that I ought to promote A 
(even in the complicated sense I gave above), since it cannot 
follow from It that I exist: and hence also such a statement 
cannot possibly either include or be identical with any statement 
about the obligations of an actual agent. But there may quite 
well follow from it a statement as to what would be the duty of 
a fossible agent in certain circumstances : and hence also my view 
that “good” IS intrinsic is quite consistent with the view that 
“A would be good” includes or is identical with a statement 
of that sort about possible agents. 

I think, therefore, that Mr. Frankena’s first point is a mistake 
both in the case of “simple” and in that of “intrinsic.” So far as 
I can see, from the proposition, that if “good” were simple, then 
“A IS good” could not either include or be identical with any 
statement about obligation, it docs not follow either (a) that, 
if “good” is simple, then “A is good” cannot be “normative,” 
nor (b) that “this action will produce better results than would 
any other action open to the agent” cannot be identical with a 
statement about obligation. Mr. Frankena certainly gives no 
reason for supposing that either consequence follows from his 
true proposition j and I don’t believe that he could give any 
good reason for saying so, because I believe that there is no 
good reason. And as for the hypothesis that “good” is intrinsic 
in my sense, it does not even follow from this that the statement 
“A is good” cannot be identical with a statement about obli- 
gation. 

(2) Mr. Frankena’s second point is this. 

“If value is either simple or intrinsic, then it cannot be 
normative, non-natural, or definable in terms of obligation, and 
then there is no reason to regard it as indefinable in non-cthical 
terms.” 

Here again we must, of course, suppose Mi. Frankena to 
mean by “value” that particular sense of “good” with which I 
have been principally concerned. 

It is clear that this second point contains at least seven sepa- 
rate points 5 but fortunately I have already dealt with four of 
them under (i). I have admitted that one of the four is true, 
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namely, that if my sense of “good” is simple, it cannot be 
defined in terms of obligation} but all the other three I have 
disputed. I have said that from the hypothesis that “good” is 
simple. It does not follow that it is not “normative,” and that 
from the hypothesis that it is intrinsic it does not follow either 
that It is not “normative” or that it is not definable in terms 
of obligation. And I have given reasons for saying so. 

3. Meaning of “naturaP* 

But with the introduction of the term “non-natural” two en- 
tirely new points are raised. Before I deal with them, however, 

I think I had better first say something as to what I meant by 
the term “natural.” This is a question which does not seem 
to have troubled Mr. Frankena: he tells us boldly (p. 98) that 
by saying that intrinsic goodness is non-natural I meant to say 
“pai'tly, that it is not an object of perception^^partly that it is 
not a psychological idea, partly that it depends on a thing’s 
nature in a certain peculiar way, and partly that it is somehow 
non-cxistential or non-descriptive.” Mr. Broad, however, has, 
very justly, been troubled by the question what I meant by itj 
and I think I had better say here what I can say about Mr. 
Broad’s discussion of this question. 

(a) With one point which Mr. Broad makes I entirely agree. 

I implied in Princifta^ p. 41, that the difference between those 
properties of natural objects which I called “natural,” and 
“good” which I declared not to be natural, was that all natural 
properties could exist in time by themselves^ whereas the prop- 
erty which was that pai-ticular sense of the word “good” with 
which I was concerned, could not. Mr. Broad says he does not 
believe that those properties of natural objects which I called 
“natural,” e.g., the property of being brown or that of being 
round, in the sense in which a penny may be brown and round, 
could exist in time all by themselves, i.e., without being, at any 
time at which they did exist, properties of some natural object 
which also existed at that time and possessed them. J entirely 
agree with Mr. Broad as to this. I not only don’t believe that 
such properties could exist in time by themselves} I feel per- 
fectly sure that they could not. This suggestion which I made in. 
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Priiicipia seems to me now to be ultcily silly and pieposterous. 
And I also agree with Mr. Broad that it is wrong to say, as I 
did say, of the natural properties of a thing that “they aic rather 
patts of which the thing is made up than mere piedicatcs which 
attach to it.” 

I agiee, then, that in Ptkic-ipia I did not give any tenable 
explanation of what I meant by saying that “good” was not a 
natural property. 

(b) Mr. Broad is also perfectly right in thinking that the 
distinction about which 1 spoke on pp. 272-275 of Philosophioal 
Stiidiesy and about the nature of which I there said I was puz- 
zled, is the very same distinction which I should have expressed 
m Pnnetpia. as the distinction between intrinsic properties which 
were “natural” and intrinsic propcitics which were not “nat- 
ural.” But I think he is haidly right in saying that 1 was in that 
essay “intending to explain” this distinction. It is rather the 
case that my puipose was to call attention to the difficidty of 
seeing clearly in what the difTerence consisted. All that I at- 
tempted to do was to give what I called a “vague expression of 
the kind of difference I felt there to be” between the two kinds 
of properties. 

Mr. Broad calls this essay of mine in Philosophical Studies 
“very difficult,” and expresses some doubt as to whether a sum- 
mary, which he gives, of the views I expressed in it, is correct. 

Of course, the summary which he gives is not a summary 
of nearly all the views I expressed in it. But I think the views 
which he attributes to me really were my views, except perhaps 
in two respects. 

(a) He speaks, under (ii) (pp. 59f), as if he thought 1 held 
that there were different determinate hinds of goodness. Now, 
of course I have always held that there are nrany different senses 
in which iffe word “goo d” is used ; and in that essay THid'spcak 
as if the re were'l'evii'arcliffcrcnt hinds of value-— the two which 
I had mainly in mind, because I held them both to be “intrinsic” 
kinds, being, as I made plain, beauty, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, that particular sense of “good” with which I have 
been mainly concerned. But when Mr. Broad speaks of different 
hinds of goodness I do not think he means either different 
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senses in which the word *‘good” is used — different character- 
istics of which it IS a name — or what I meant by different kinds 
of “value*” I do not think he is so using the word that beauty 
would be a kmd of “goodness.” I think he must have been 
using “goodness” as the substantive of that particular sense of 
“good,” with which I have been mainly concerned, and thinking 
that I regarded this sense of “good” as (in Mr. W. E. John- 
son’s language) a “determinable” under which there were sev- 
eral different “determinates,” just as different shades of yellow 
are different “determinates” under the “determinable” “yel- 
low.” Different shades of yellow can quite properly be spoken 
of as different “kinds” of yellow; primrose yellow is one kind 
of yellow, and buttercup yellow is another. But, if this is what 
Mr. Broad meant, then he is attributing to me a view which 
I never held. I never supposed that the sense of “good”' with 
which I was principally concerned was a “determinable,” and 
that there were other more determinate characteiistics related to 
it as different shades of yellow are related to yellow. 

(P) Under (in) Mr. Broad says he thinks t should “identify 
the non-natural characteristics of a thing with those which are 
determined solely by its intrinsic nature and yet are not in- 
trinsic.” He IS, therefore, suggesting that I should be willing 
to say of a characteristic which was determined solely by the 
intrinsic nature of what possessed it that it was not “intrinsic,” 
and, in particular, to say of the particular sense of “good” with 
which I was concerned that it was not “intrinsjc.” B ut 1 was 
n ever willing to sav this. In my use of the word “intrinsic” 
itself it would be a contradiction to say that a characteristic 
which was determined solely by the intrinsic character of what 
possessed it was not “intrinsic;” and, of the sense of “good” 
with which I was concerned, I was never willing to say that it 
was not “intrinsic.” I held, as Mr. Broad knows, that this sense 
of “good” was an intrinsic kind of value; and I so used the 
word “intrinsic” by itself that what is an intrinsic kind of value 
must be “intrinsic.” indeed I actually say (p. a72) that beau ty 
i s “intrin sic.” The fact is that, in that essay, I was guilty of £\n 
exceedingly awkward piece of terminology. I chose (p. 27a) to 
so use the expressions “intrinsic predicate” and “intrinsic prop- 
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erty,” that there was no contradiction in saying, c.g., of beauty, i 
that it was a ^^propeity” and was “intrinsic,’’ and yet was not 
an “intrinsic property.” Obviously this was an extremely awk- 
ward thing to do. Anyone would naturally suppose that what 
was both a “property’’ and “intrinsic” must be an “intrinsic 
property.” And Mr. Broad seems to have inferred, similarly, 
that what was a “property” (or “characteristic”) and was )iotj 
an “intrinsic property” cannot be “intrinsic;” and hence to havq 
supposed that since I did hold that the sense of “good” in ciues- 
tion was not an “intrinsic property” I must have been holding 
that it was not “intrinsic.” Perhaps, however, in attributing to 
me the view that this sense of “good” is not “intrinsic,” Mr. 
Broad was not attributing to me any view which I did not hold- 
perhaps, he was merely using “is not intrinsic” as a synonym 
for “is not an intrinsic property” m the very peculiar sense in 
which I was using the latter expression. 

However that may be, Mr. Broad, in the next paiagraph 
(p. 60), continues to speak as if I held (he paiticular sense of 
“good” with which we arc concerned not to be “intrinsic,” and 
as if I had made a distinction between two kinds of properties 
which depend only on the intrinsic natuic of a th i ng and cal led 
the one kind “intrinsic” and the other “non-intrinsic.” It is 
quite true that I had made a distinction between two kinds of 
properties which depend only on the intrinsic nature of a thing; 
but I had not called the one kind “intrinsic” andjhe other “n on- 
intrilisi^’ I had allied both “intrJ iislc^’ but had made a distinc- 
tion between those which, besides being “intrinsic,” were also 
“intrinsic properties,” and those which, though “intrinsic,” 
were not “intrinsic properties” — a manner of speaking which I 
admit to be very awkward, but which nevertheless did not ex- 
press a self-contradictory view, since I was so using (very 
awkwardly) the expression “intrinsic property” that in order 
to be an “intrinsic property” it was not sufficient that a property 
should be “intrinsic” — ^it must also have s'ome other feature 
which distinguishes it from other properties which arc “intrin- 
sic” but are not “intrinsic properties.” I will assume that this 
is the distinction of mine about which Mr. Broad goes on to 
speak, although he expresses it differently; and will now drop 
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the awkward terreunology of Philosophical Studies ^ and speak 
instead of a distinction between intrinsic properties which are 
“natural’^ and intrinsic properties which are not “naturaJ , 
since I tlunk that the feature, additional to that of being ‘‘in- 
trinsic,” which a property must possess in order to be what I 
called in Philosophical Studies an “intrinsic property,” is the 
very one which would have led me, in Princtpia, to call it a 
natural inti'insic^roperty. The question is: What is this featuie? 
Wh at is the di fference _between.a “jaatural’Lintnnsic,pro.perty 
a fld one which is not natural ? Mgs_ Broa d says truly ^nough 
that in Philosophical-Studies I give no clear account of this dis- 
tinction. But he goes on to say something which is not true. He 
says that all that I say is that a complete enumeration of the 
natural intrinsic properties of ^ thing would give a complete 
description of itj but that a description of a thing can be com- 
plete even if it omits the non-natural intrinsic properties of it. 
But this is not all that I said on page 274) because I said two 
other things as well. I said both (i), not only that a complete 
enumeration of the natural intrinsic properties would give a 
complete description, but also, in the next sentence, that no 
description could be complete which did not enumerate all the 
natural intrinsic properties. And I said also (2), in the preceding 
sentence, something very different, namely that natural intrinsic 
properties “seem to describe the intrinsic nature of what pos- 
sesses them in a sense in which predicates of value never do. 

Now in saying these two things, (i ) and (2), I was suggesting 
two radically different accounts of the difference betwee njjat- 
ural and non-natural intrinsic properties. I think that at the time 
r cannot haw been aware thatthey were radically different j 
since I seem to offer (i) as if it were an explanation of (2). 
But they are radically different} and what I now think is that, 
whereas the account which (i) suggests is certainly untenable, 
because (i) is certainly false, the account which (2) suggests 
may possibly be true. Lot us consider (i) and (2) separately. 

(i) .The account of the difference between natm-al and non- 
naturai intrinsic properties which (i) suggests, is that an in- 
trinsic property of a thing is “natural” if you cannot give a 
complete description of a thing which has it without mentioning 
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It, and that, if you can, then it is not natural. And 1 now think 
that this account of the difference is ccitainly untenable, because 
it is certain that some of the naimal intrinsic properties of u 
thing need not be mentioned in giving a complete desciiption 
of it, i.c., because (i), which says that all must be mentioned, 
is certainly false. And my reason for saying that (i) is ceitainly 
false IS as follows. Suppose a man, on closing his eyes, has the 
experience of seeing, towaids the middle of the dark Held 
which we usually see when our eyes arc shut, a round red patch, 
which is an after-image of something which he saw j ust before 
he closed his eyes. He is then having an experience which in- 
cludes the seeing of a round ted pitch. And the property which 
we should asciibe to the experience which he was having by 
saying that it “included the seeing of a round red patch” would, 
of course, be a “natural” intrinsic property of the experience in 
question- it would be an intrinsic property of that cxjierience, 
because any experience which did not include this could not 
possibly be identical with that experience, and because any 
other experience which was exactly like the experience in tiucs- 
tion would necessarily also include the seeing of a round red 
patch. But now it might be the case that the red patch which he 
saw was of some specific shade of red — scarlet, for example; 
and, if so, then his experience would also have another “natural” 
intrinsic property, namely that of including the seeing of a 
round scarlet patch. Now this property of “including the seeing 
of a round scarlet patch,” is a property such that any experience 
which has it must also have the less specific property of “includ- 
ing the seeing of a round red patch”: you cannot see a scarlet 
patch, without seeing a red patch, since any scarlet patch must 
be red, though you can perfectly well see a red one without see- 
ing a scarlet one, since there is no necessity that a red patch 
should be scarlet. But, this being so, it seems to me quite evi- 
dent that, if the red patch which our man was seeing happened 
to be scarlet, then, in order to give a coinfhto description of 
his experience, it would be quite unnecessary to mention the 
natural intrinsic property which it had of “including the seeing 
of a red patch-” to mention this property as well as the more 
specific one of “including the seeing of a scarlet patch,” would 
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bring you no nearer to giving a complete description of his ex- 
perience than if you mentioned the latter alone. There are, 
therefore, natural intrinsic properties of an experience which 
it is quite unnecessary to mention in order to give a complete 
description of an experience which possesses them* any natural 
intrinsic property the possession of which is entatled by the pos- 
session of a more specific natural intrinsic property which a thing 
possesses, is one which it is unnecessary to mention in order to 
give a complete description of the thing in question. And, this 
being so, my statement that “no description of a thing could be 
complete which omitted any [natural] intrinsic property of it” 
was simply false. I made it, no doubt, because I was confusing 
this false proposition with the following true one* No descrip- 
tion of a thing could be complete which omitted any of those 
among its natural intrinsic properties, which are such that no 
other natwal intrinsic p opetUes niohtch the thing possesses entail 
them. But since the proposition I did make was false, it follows 
that you cannot (as I thought you could) distinguish the “nat- 
ural” intrinsic properties of a thing from those which are not 
natural, by saying ^at the former are those which it is necessary 
to mention in order to give a complete description of the thing 
in question, the latter those which it is not necessary to mention 
for that purpose. It is quite obvious that the property of “includ- 
ing the seeing of a round red patch” is a natural intrinsic prop- 
erty, in spite of the fact that it would not be necessary to men- 
tion it in order to give a complete description of an experience 
which had it. 

Now Mr. Broad, in explaining the reasons why he finds it 
“most difficult to accept” the account which he supposes me to 
have been suggesting, in this passage of 'Philosophical Studies, 
of the difference between “natural” and “non-natural” intrinsic 
properties, makes a distinction between ‘what he calls “ultimate” 
and “derivative” characteristics. He says that goodness is cer- 
tainly “derivative” and then argues that ‘‘pleasantness,” which 
is of course a “natural” characteristic in the sense I meant, is 
“derivative” also; his conclusion being that it is impossible to 
identify the non-natural characteristics of a thing mth those 
among its intrinsic properties which are derivative. With this 
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conclusion I completely agree; but I do iiot think I had ever 
either thought or suggested that this identification was possible. 
It IS true, indeed, that I should never have thought of suggest- 
ing that goodness was “non-natural,” unless 1 had supposed 
that it was “dciivative” in the sense that, whenever a tiling is 
good (in the sense in question) its goodness (in Mr. Broad’s 
words) “depends on the presence of certain non-ethical charac- 
teristics” possessed by the thing in question: I have always sup- 
posed that it did so “depend,” in the sense that, if a thing is 
good (in my sense), then that it is so follows from the fact that 
It possesses certain natural intrinsic properties, which arc such 
that from the fact that it is good it docs not follow conversely that 
it has those properties. But I do not think I ever supposed that it 
was only non-natural intrinsic properties which were “deriva- 
tive” in this sense the natural intrinsic property which I have 
just mentioned, namely that of “including a seeing of a round 
red patch,” is, I should say, certainly “derivative” in this sense; 
and I think I should always have said so. 1 think, therefore, that 
this conclusion of Mr, Broad’s, though I agree with it, i.s in 
no way inconsistent with any suggestion I have ever made as to 
the diffeience between “natural” and “non-natural” intrinsic 
characteristics. 

But though I agree completely with this conclusion of Mr. 
Broad’s, I do not agree completely with the reason he gives for 
it; since I think that pleasantness, in at least one of the senses 
in which we may call an experience “pleasant,” and that one 
a sense which Mr. Broad actually has in mind, is not an intrinsic 
characteristic of the experience said to be pleasant; and hence 
the fact that it is “natural” can have no tendency to show that 
there are any natural derivative intrinsic characteristics. I.et me 
explain, I personally find the experience of tasting caviare 
pleasant; but I believe that some people do not find it pleasant; 
and 1 see no reason to suppose that an experience of mine, 
which was a tasting of caviare, might not be exactly like an 
experience of another person, which Was a lasting of caviare, 
and that yet my experience might be pleasant to me, while his 
exactly similar experience was not pleasant to him. If so, 
then the property which I assert to belong to my experience 
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when I say that it is pleasant, cannot be an intrinsic property 
of that experience; and it seems to me that one of the properties 
which we frequently are ascribing to an experience, when we 
say that it was pleasant, is, as in this case, a purely external 
property — a property which it is quite conceivable that that 
experience should not have had. But now contrast this with 
another use of “pleasant.” Suppose that on a particular occa- 
sion I am not only tasting caviare but also finding it pleasant. 
I may want to speak of this more inclusive experience which is 
not only an experience of tasting caviare but also an expetience 
of feeling pleased mth the taste. And of this more inclusive 
experience I may also say that it is “pleasant,” meaning by this, 
not, as before, merely that I find it pleasant, but that (as I have 
sometimes expressed it) it contains pleasure — that is to say, that 
it is an experience of a sort such that to say that a person is 
having an experience of that sort is to say (among other 
things) that he is feeling pleased. If we use “pleasant” in this 
second sense, as I think we often do, then pleasantness is an 
intrinsic property of any experience which is pleasant, since it is 
obvious that no experience which did not contain pleasure could 
be exactly like one which did. A state of things which can be 
properly described by saying that it is a state of things in which 
some person is Both tasting the taste of caviare and being 
pleased with the taste, cannot be exactly like a state of things 
which can be properly described as a state of things in which 
some person is tasting the taste of caviare but not being pleased 
with the taste, although a state of things which can be properly 
described by saying that somebody is tastmg the taste of caviare 
can quite well be exactly like another state of things which can 
be properly described In the same way. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that we use “pleasant” as applied to experiences, in two 
very different ways, in one of which it does stand for an in- 
trinsic property of the experience said to be pleasant, while in 
the other it does not, but only for a purely external property. 
And, if so, it will not do to argue that because pleasantness is 
always “natural” and also, in one of its senses, “derivative,” 
therefore there are some natural httrmsic properties which are 
derivative. It seems to me that the reason which Mr. Broad 
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gives for saying that pleasantness is derivative is one which 
only applies to pleasantness in the sense in which it stands, not 
for an intrinsic, but for a purely external property. It seems to 
me that his question: What makes this experience pleasant? 
IS equivalent to. What intrinsic characteristics of this experience 
IS it that I (or “others” or “all men”) find pleasant? not to 
From what intrinsic characteristics of this experience does it 
follow that it is pleasant?, because, in cases like those he in- 
stances, there are no intrinsic characteristics from which it 
follows that the experience in question is pleasant- “pleasant” 
IS being so used that the proposition that experiences with those 
intrinsic properties are pleasant to me, or others, or all men, 
is merely an empirical proposition, not a necessary one. Whereas 
the question What makes this experience good? is equivalent to 
the question From what intrinsic characteristics of this experi- 
ence does It follow that it is good?, and the proposition that ex- 
periences with those intrinsic properties are good is not an em- 
pirical but a necessary one. 

But to return to the two different accounts of the distinction 
between natural and non-natural intrinsic properties which I 
suggested (but in a different terminology) on page 274 of 
Philo so'phkal Studies, and which were suggested by the two 
statements of mine which I called above (i) and (2). I have 
now given my reasons for saying that the statement I called ( i ) 
is certainly false, and that therefore the account of the distinc- 
tion which it suggests is certainly untenable. 

Let us now turn to (2) and the account which it suggests. 

(2), translated into the language of Principa, is the propo- 
sition that “natural intrinsic properties seem to describe the in- 
trinsic nature of what possesses them in a sense in which predi- 
cates of value never do.” This was a suggestion that there is a 
sense of the word “describe ” — one of the senses in which that 
word IS ordinarily used — such that, in ascribing to a thing a 
property which is not a natural intrinsic property, you are not 
describing it at all, whereas, if you ascribe to a thing a natural 
intrinsic property, you always are describing it to some eittent, 
though of course the description may be very vague and very 
far from complete. This is a suggestion which it still seems to me 
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may possibly be truej and Mr. Broad seems to have entirely 
overlooked the fact that I had made it — ^very excusably, since 
the fact that in the very next sentence I go on to say the things 
I have mentioned about complete description shows, I think, 
that I was myself confusing these two very different accounts 
of the distinction between those intrinsic properties which are 
natural and those which are not. I hope it is clear how these 
two different accounts of the distinction differ. The one with 
which I am now concerned, and which I think may be true, says: 
Properties which are intrinsic properties, but not natural ones, 
are distinguished from natural intrinsic properties, by the fact 
that, in ascribing a property of the former hnd to a thing, you 
are not describing it at ally whereas, in ascribing a property 
of the latter kind to a thing, you are always describing it to some 
extent. The other, which is certainly false, says The former 
kind are distinguished from the latter, by the fact that the 
former need not be mentioned in a complete description of a 
thing which possesses them, whereas the latter must be. 

I think therefore that I did offer on page 274. of Philosophical 
Studies an account of the difference which in Prlncipta I should 
have expressed as the difference between intrinsic properties 
which are not “natural” and mtrinsic properties which are 
“natural,” which may possibly be true. The account is that an 
intrinsic property is “natural” if and only if, in ascribing it to a 
natural object, you are to some extent “describing” that object 
(where “describe” is used in one particular sense) j and that 
hence an intrinsic property, e.g. the sense of “good” with which 
we are concerned, is not “natural” if, in ascribing it to a natural 
object you are not (in the same sense of “describe”) describing 
that object to any extent at all. It is certainly the case that this 
account is vague and not clear To make it clear it would be nec- 
essary to speafy the sense of “describe” in question j and I am 
no more able to do this now than I was then. But I do think it 
important to emphasize that, ij (in Mr. Broad’s language) 
“good,” when used in the sense we are concerned with, is “the 
name of a characteristic at all” — i/, that is to say, some view 
like Mr. Stevenson’s about “right,” or my modification of it, 
is not the right account of this sense of “good” — ^then, there 
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IS a problem to be faced, since this sense of “good” certainly 
seems to be of an importantly different kind, from those intrinsic 
properties which in Prinoifta I called “natural” and in Phdo- 
sofhicd Studies I spoke of, so awkwardly, as if they alone were 
“intrinsic properties,” although there were other properties 
which weie “intrinsic”! And I think it is possible that a solution 
of the problem is to be found in the different way in which they 
are related to one particular sense m which we use the word 
“description.” Thts suggestion of mine Mr. Broad has, of 
course, not criticised, because he had not noticed that I had 
made it. 

(c) Having failed to find either in Prmcipa or in Phllosofhi- 
caL Studies any account of the distinction between “natural” and 
“non-natural” intrinsic properties which he considers to be 
tenable, Mr. Broad goes on (p. 62) to offer an account of the 
distinction which he does consider to be tenable. And on the 
account which he gives I have no criticism to offer: it seems to 
me quite possible that it may be tiue. He insists that, in giving 
this account, he is only describing natural characteristics, not 
defining “natural}” and it is quite possible that the description 
which he thus gives of natural intrinsic characteristics, and the 
description which I suggested in Philosofhical Studies when I 
suggested that natural intrinsic properties describe what pos- 
sesses them in a sense in which non-natural ones don’t, should, 
though different, both of them be true it may be that both of 
these descriptions (and others as well) do apply to all natural 
intrinsic characteristics, and to none that are not natural. 

4. Relations between ^^good” and ^‘oughP^ resumed 

We may now return to the two statements, contained in Mr. 
Frankena’s second point, in which he uses the word “non- 
natural.” These are: (a) If the sense of “good” with which 
I have been principally concerned is stmfle, then it cannot be 
non-natural, (b) if it is intrinsic, then it cannot be non-natural. 
What are Mr. Frankena’s reasons for making these two asser- 
tions? 

It seems to me that here again he has not presented his rea- 
sons in at all a clear or orderly manner. But, so far as I can 
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see, one of two premises which he uses to arrive at these two 
conclusions is that which he expresses, on page 102, in the 
already quoted words* “To my mind, what makes ethical judg- 
ments seem irreducible to natural or to metaphysical judgments 
is their apparently normative character, that is, the fact that 
they seem to be saying of some agent that he ought to do 
something. This fact, so far as I can see, is the only ground on 
which ethical judgments can be regarded as essentially different 
from the factual or existential judgments of science or of meta- 
physics.” Now we already know that he supposes (falsely, in 
my opimon) that if good were either simple or intrinsic, it could 
not be normative; and it is the conjunction of this premiss 
with the premiss expressed in the words just quoted, which 
constitutes, I think, his reason for the conclusion that if good 
were either simple or intrinsic it could not be non-natural. It 
IS ti-ue that the conjunction of these two premisses will not yield 
precisely that conclusion, it could, at most, yield the conclusion 
that if good were simple or intrinsic, then, so far as Mr. Fran- 
kena can see, there would be no ground for supposing it to be 
non-natural. But I think that this more modest conclusion is 
all that he really wishes to assert: the statement in point 2 that, 
if good were simple or intrinsic, it could not he non-natural, 
is merely a dogmatic exaggeration of his real opinion. But, 
however that may be, and whatever be the connection which he 
really wishes to assert to hold between being “normative” and 
being “non-natural,” it is obvious that one of the two premisses 
upon which his conclusion depends is false, if, as I have argued, 
it is not true that if good were either simple or intrinsic it 
could not be normative. He has therefore failed to give any 
good reason dther for the concluMon that if good were simple 
or intrinsic there would be no ground for supposing it to be non- 
natural or for the immensely stronger conclusion that if good 
were simple or intrinsic, it could not he non-natural. He has 
failed to do this because, as I have tried to show, he has failed 
to give any good reason for the premiss that if good were simple 
or intrinsic, it could not be normative. 

I have now dealt with six of the points contained in Mr. 
Frankena’s point 2; and I said at the beginmng that there were 
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at least seven points containe^l in it. Verbally there is at least 
one other} for after making the six assertions I have discussed, 
he goes on to say “and then there is no reason to regard [good] 
as indefinable in non-ethical terms.” The consequence which he 
here asserts to follow from something or other, namely that 
“there is no reason to regard good as indefinable in non-ethical 
terms,” is of course verbally different from any of the three con- 
sequences, about which he has so far asserted (falsely) that all 
three follow from the hypothesis that good is simple, and also 
(falsely) that all three follow from the hypothesis that good is 
intrinsic, and undoubtedly, if Mr. Frankena were using the 
expression “indefinable in non-ethical terms” in any sense which 
It can properly bear, it would be not merely verbally but really 
different. But there is, I think, a very strong reason for suppos- 
ing that Mr. Frankena is misusing this expression} that when 
he says “indefinable in non-ethical terms” he does not - really 
mean “indefinable in non-ethical terms,” and that what he does 
mean is precisely what he has previously expressed by “non- 
natural,” so that he is here not mentioning a new consequence at 
ail, but only an old one expressed in new words. The reason 
for suspecting this is as follows. Mr. Frankena is certainly im- 
plying, if he is not asserting, that from the hypothesis that good 
is simple it follows that there is no reason to regard good as 
“indefinable in non-ethical terms.” What he appears to be 
asserting is that this follows from the conjunction of the three 
propositions which he has asserted (falsely, in one case, and 
without any good reason in one other) to follow from the propo- 
sition that good IS simple} and he thus imfkes of course that it 
follows from this proposition itself, since if p entails and q 
entails r, it follows that f entails r. But now let us consider this 
assertion which he implies to be true: “If good is simple, there 
is no reason to regard it as Indefinable in non-ethical terms.” 
Now I used “simple,” as Mr. Frankena has noticed, to mean 
the same as “indefinable.” Mr. Frankena is then committing 
himself to. “If good is indefinable, there is no reason to regard 
it as indefinable m non-ethical terms.” What an extraordinary 
proposition! On the contrary, if good is indefinable, it follows 
that it is indefinable In any terms at all, whether ethical or non- 
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ethical. How then can it possibly follow from the hypothesis 
that It is indefinable that there’s no reason to regard it as in- 
definable in terms of one particular sort? I feel very confident 
that Mr. Frankena did not really mean to commit himself to 
this extraordinary proposition. I think he was misusing the ex- 
pression “indefinable in non-ethical terms” to mean “not identi- 
cal with any notion expressible in non-ethical terms.” Some no- 
tions expresstble in non-ethical terms may quite well be indefin- 
able; and hence there is no such absurdity in saying that from 
the hypothesis that good is indefinable it follows that there is 
no reason to suppose that it is not expressible in non-ethical 
terms, as there is in saying that from this hypothesis it follows 
that there is no reason to suppose that it is not definable in non- 
ethical terms. This non-absurd proposition is, I beheve, all that 
Mr. Frankena meant to commit himself to; and I see no reason 
for distinguishing between the proposition “good is expressible 
in non-ethical terms” and the proposition “good is natural.” I 
think therefore Mr Frankena is here only presenting us with 
his old consequence “There is no reason to regard good as non- 
natural” under a new name. And he has no good reason for sup- 
posing that this consequence does follow either from the hy- 
pothesis that good IS simple, or from the hypothesis that it is 
intrinsic, because, as I said before, part of his reason is the false 
assumption that if good is simple it cannot be normative. 

(3) Mr. Frankena’s third point is: “If value is normative 
or non-natural or indefinable in non-ethical terms, then it is 
definable in terms of obligation; it cannot have only a syn- 
thetic connection with obligation, and it cannot be either simple 
or an intrinsic quahty.” And I think I have already discussed, 
and given my reasons for disagreeing with, every one of the 
many assertions contained in this point, 

(4) Mr, Frankena’s fourth point is a really new one. He 
asserts: “Moore does not seem to have any adequate grounds 
for rejecting the view that intrinsic value is definable in terms 
of obligation.” 

Now, m the passage in his essay (p. 106) in which, I suppose, 
Mr. Frankena would say that he was giving reasons for the 
proposition that I “have no adequate grounds for rejecting the 
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view that intrinsic value is definable in terms of obligation,” he 
does not use the word “adequate.” He begins the passage by 
saying “I cannot see that Moore has any good reasons for not 
adopting this view” — the view in question being that “value” is 
“definable in terms of ‘ought’ or ‘right’.” And he ends it by 
saying “My last main contention is that the objections which 
Moore has given or may give to the view that value is definable 
in terms of obligation are not conclusive?’’ And I mention this 
in order to emphasize the point that to have good reasons for 
a view is a very different thing from having conclusive reasons 
for it. In the present case I am inclined to say that there are 
good reasons for the view that the sense of “good” with which 
I have been mainly concerned is not definable in terms of 
“ought,” but I should hesitate to claim that there are conclusive 
reasons for it. If, therefore, by “adequate” Mr, Frankena means 
“conclusive,” I do not wish to dispute this point of his; but if 
he wishes to contend that I have no good reasons for this view, 
then I do wish to dispute it. 

He begins by suggesting a definition of “intrinsically good” 
in terms of “duty,” which he apparently thinks may be a cor- 
rect one. His definition is; “X is intrinsically good” means “If 
we are capable of producing X, then we have a fnma facie duty 
to do so,” and he adds that he is using the expression ^^frima 
facie duty” “in Ross’s sense.” This definition of his I have al- 
ready mentioned (p, 565), and given a reason for thinking 
that it cannot possibly be true. My reason was that if, as I think 
is the case. Sir D. Ross so uses the expression ‘^frima facie duty” 
that you cannot say with truth of any characteristic which a 
possible action possesses, that the fact that it possesses it renders 
it a ^'■frima faae duty” to do that action, unless the fact that it 
possesses it is a strong reason for supposing that it is your duty 
to do that action, then the mere fact that a possible action would 
produce some “intrinsically good” result does not render it a 
'prirm facie duty to do that action, since the fact that an action 
has this characteristic is only a very weak reason for supposing 
that you ought to do that action. I should say of this reason 
for rejecting Mr. Frankena’s proposed definition that it is not 
merely a goody but an absolutely conclusive reason for rejecting 
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It. But of course this is only the case, if I am right as to the way 
in which Sir D. Ross uses the term ^^pnma facte duty.” If I am 
wrong as to this, then I cannot critiase this proposed definition 
of Mr. Frankena’s, since I do not know what the proposed defi- 
nition IS — I do not understand the expression facte 

duty.” 

We saw above, however, that Mr. Frankena seems to identify 
the proposition that “a thing’s having intrinsic value makes it a 
'prtma facte duty to produce it if possible” with the proposition 
that “a thing’s having intrinsic value so far makes it a duty to 
produce it if possible” (p. 563). This identification is, of course, 
a mistake, if I am right as to Sir D. Ross’s use of 
facte duty,” but since Mr Frankena does make it, it is possible 
that what he meant by his proposed definition was. “X is in- 
trinsically good” means “If we are capable of produang X, then 
we have so far a duty to do so.” I have already discussed the 
meaning of Mr. Frankena’s perplexing use of the words “so 
far” in the first of these two expressions, and explained that the 
only meaning I can attach to Aem is that in which “a thing’s 
having intrinsic value so far makes it a duty to produce it if 
possible” means neither more nor less than “a thing’s having 
intrinsic value is some reason for thinking (is favourably rele- 
vant to the hypothesis) that we ought to produce it, if possible.” 
And I have admitted that I do think that from any proposition 
of the form “X is intrinsically good” there does follow “If an 
action, which we can do, will produce X, that is some reason 
for thinking that we ought to do that action.” I have now to 
admit that I also think that, conversely, from the proposition 
“The fact that an action, which we can do, will produce X, is 
some reason for thinbng that we ought to do that action” there 
follows the proposition “X is intrinsically good.” It is easy to 
make a mistake as to whether this is time. Suppose, for instance, 
that an action which you can do is to post a cheque to a man, 
and that a result which this action will produce is that he will 
receive the money, and that in this way a debt that you owed 
him will be paid. The fact that his receipt of the money will 
be the payment of a debt that you owe him together wtth the 
fact that your action will result in his receipt of it are certainly 
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some reason for thinking that you ought to do the action which 
will result in his leceiving it and yet the mere fact that he re- 
ceives that money is certainly not intrinsically good. But, in this 
case, it is obvious that the mere fact that, as a result of your 
action, he will receive the money ^ is no feason at all for sup- 
posing that you ought to send the cheque. It is not an intrinsic 
character of his receipt of the money that it is the fayment of a 
debt owed by you: exactly that state of affairs which consti- 
tutes his receipt of the money might have occurred without its 
being the payment of a debt, the property which we ascribe to 
his receipt of the money by saying that it was the payment of a 
debt is a purely external property of the event in question. 
But if we say that the mere fact that a given action will produce 
a result X is some reason for supposing that that action ought 
to be done, we ought not to mean that the fact that it pro- 
duces X together with the fact that X has some external prop- 
erties, such as being the payment of a debt or the fulfilment of 
a promise, is some reason for supposing this, the two facts that 
the action will produce X and that X has a certain external 
property are obviously not identical with the mere fact that the 
action will produce X. And, so far as I can see, whenever it 
is true to say that the mere fact that an action will produce a 
result X, apart from any facts about the external properties that 
X may have, is a reason for supposing that the action in question 
ought to be done, then X must be intrinsically good. Of course, 
it is perfectly correct to say that, in such a case as I have in- 
stanced, one result of your action will be the payment of your 
debtj and the fact that the action will have this result really 
is some reason for supposing that you ought to do it. But if 
what we are talking of is the event or state of affairs, which 
will have the external property that it is a payment of your 
debt, then the fact that your action will produce this result is 
no reason at all for supposing that you ought to do the action, 
because it is a result which is not inti-insically good. 

I think, therefore, that if what Mr. Frankena means to assert 
is that the propositional function “x is intrinsically good” may 
be identical with the function “the fact that an action which you 
can do would produce x is some reason for supposing that you 
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ought to do that action,” then one condition necessary for the 
possibility of this being true really is fulfilled: namely that 
there is a two-way necessary connection between these functions 
— ^they are “logically” equivalent to one another. But never- 
theless I think there is a good reason, if not a conclusive one, 
for doubting whether they are identical. Let us return to Mr 
Langford’s instance of the functions is a cube” and “a; has 
twelve edges.” There is, I should say, no doubt whatever that 
the two functions “a? is a cube” and “a? is a cube and has twelve 
edges” are “logically” equivalent to one another, each function 
follows from the other. But Mr. Langford seems to me to give 
a conclusive reason for saying that they are not identical namely 
that you can know that a thing is a cube without knowing that 
It has twelve edges. Cannot a similar reason be given in the 
case of the two functions, which we are supposing Mr. Frankena 
to take to be identical? Is it not possible to think that a thing 
IS intrinsically good without thinking that the fact that an action 
within our power would produce it would be a reason for sup- 
posing that we ought to do that action? It certainly seems as if 
we canj and this seems to me a good, even if not conclusive, 
reason for supposing that the two functions, even though logi- 
cally equivalent, are not identical* a good reason, therefore, for 
supposing that intrinsically good cannot, in this way, be defined 
in terms of “ought.” 

But Mr. Frankena goes on to mention, as if he thought it 
might possibly be true, a third way m which it might be sug- 
gested that “intrinsically good” could be defined in terms of 
obligation. He quotes from p. 66 of my Ethics the statement. 
“To say of anything. A, that it is ‘intrinsically good’, is equiva- 
lent to saying that, if we had to choose between an action of 
which A would be the sole or total effect, and an action which 
would have absolutely no effects at all, it would always be our 
duty to choose the former, and wrong to choose the latter}” and 
then he asks “Why is this statement not a definition?” I think 
the proper answer to that question is: Because it is merely a 
statement that two functions are logically equivalent — ^that each 
follows from the other} and such a statement cannot properly be 
called a “definition.” But I do not think that this is the question 
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whicli Mr. Frankena meant to ask, I think what he meant to 
ask was- Why should not Moore, instead of saying that the two 
functions aie equivalent, have said that they are Identical ^ — 
have said, that is, that the second gave a definition or analysis 
of the first .f The answer which I should now give to this ques- 
tion is similar to the one which I have given to the last sug- 
gested definition of “good” in terms of obligation namely that 
It seems as if we can thmk that a thing is intrinsically good 
without thinking that if our choice were confined to an action 
which would produce that thing or an action which would pro- 
duce nothing at all, it would be our duty to choose the former 
action j and that therefore to think that the one is the case is not 
identical With thinking that the other is. And I think that this is 
a good, though not, perhaps, a conclusive reason, for holding 
that the two functions are not identical. 

I ought, perhaps, to say at once that I do not now think that 
this statement of equivalence, which I made on p. 66 of Ethics is 
true I do not even think that it was a correct way of expressing 
what I then really meant. But I am still inclined to think that 
something like this is really true. The statement which I should 
now be inclined to substitute for it is something like this: To 
say of anything. A, that it is “intrinsically” good is equivalent 
to saying that, if any agent were a Creator before the existence 
of any world, whose power was so limited that the only alterna- 
tives in his power were those of (i) creating a world which con- 
sisted solely of A or ( 2 ) causing it to be the case that there 
should never be any world at all, then, if he knew for certain 
that this was the only choice open to him and knew exactly what 
A would be like, it would be his duty to choose alternative (i), 
provided only he was not convinced that it would be wrong 
for him to choose that alternative. Here what is stated to be 
equivalent to “A is intrinsically good” is obviously even more 
complicated than what I stated in Ethics to be so equivalent, 
and consequently the paradox of asserting that the one function 
is identical with the other is even greater. I think this is a very 
good reason for holding that even if the two functions are 
logically equivalent they are not identical. If, in addition to the 
example of the two functions “a? is a cube” and is a cube and 
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has twelve edges,” another example be wanted of propositions 
which are logically equivalent but are (to all appearance) not 
identical, I may instance the kind of case which I discussed in 
my article on “Facts and Propositions.” The statement “The 
sun is larger than the moon” is certainly logically equivalent to 
“If any one were to believe that the sun is larger than the moon 
he would be right ” each of these statements certainly follows 
from the othei and yet there is good reason to doubt whether 
the two statements are identical. Mr. Frankena seems to me to 
have been singularly blind to the feet that there are hosts of 
cases in which there is good, if not conclusive, reason for saying 
that two propositions, of which each follows from the other, are 
nevertheless not identical. 

Besides these two functions, in which the notion of obligation 
occurs, I do not know of any others with regard to which it is 
even plausible to suppose that they are logically equivalent to 
the function “x is intrinsically good ” But logical equivalence 
IS a necessary, though not a sufficient, condition for identity 
Since, therefore, in these two cases, I think there is good reason 
to suppose that the two functions m question, even if they are 
logically equivalent to “a; is intrinsically good,” are yet not 
identical with it, I do not agree with Mr. Frankena that I have 
no good reason to suppose that “intrinsically good” is not de- 
finable in terms of obligation. 

(5) Mr. Frankena’s fifth “point” is too long to quote, and I 
think there is only one assertion in it which is both “new,” in 
the sense that it was not made in any of the other “points,” 
and also needs to be discussed. This is the assertion: “Moore has 
no good arguments against the view that intrinsic value is de- 
finable in non-ethical terms, even though it is what makes a 
t hing such that it ought to be pursued or brought into being by 
a competent agent.” 

Now I think that part at least of what Mr. Frankena means 
when he here says “Moore has no good arguments” is that I 
have not, in any of my writings, given any good arguments for 
the view that the sense of “good” with which I have been 
chiefly concerned cannot “be defined in non-ethical terms” — an 
expression which, as I explained above (pp 594f), there seems 
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reason to think Mr. Frankena uses in such a way that it is in- 
distinguishable in meaning from “be a natural property.” But 
I do not intend here to discuss the question whether I have 
anywhere given any good reasons for supposing this sense of 
“good” not to be a natmal property. A far more important 
question is whether there are any good reasons for supposing so. 
And I am going to confine myself here to giving one reason, 
which seems to me to be a good onej the one, namely, which 
seems to me to meet the objection which Mr. Frankena has 
here specially in mind, as shown by his adding the clause 
“though It IS what makes a thing such that it ought to be pur- 
sued or brought into being by a competent agent.” 

The wording of this clause shows, I think, that Mr. Frankena 
had in mind a point upon which he has insisted twice before, 
though his wording was different on each of these two occasions. 
On p 100, he uses the expression “characteristic whose presence 
makes things such that they ought to be brought into existence” 
and a few lines further on “characteristic in virtue of which things 
which have it ought to be producedj” and on p. 105 he uses 
the expression “makes things such that they ought to be pro- 
moted” as applicable to a characteristic. I think it is quite plain 
that he intends all these different expressions to be mere 
synonyms for one another , and on both occasions he is insisting 
that a natural characteristic may be a characteristic of the kind 
in question. He says, for instance, that there is nothing which 
makes the view that pleasantness (though a natural characteris- 
tic) is of this kind “impossible in principle.” 

Now these expressions, of course, remind us of the expres- 
sion which he used earlier when he attributed to me the view 
that “a thing’s having intrinsic value so far makes it a duty to 
produce it if possible.” And I think there is no doubt that he 
intends them all to be mere synonyms for “characteristic whose 
presence in a thing so jar makes it a duty to produce that thing 
if possible.” Now I have already discussed the meaning of this 
expression and explained what is the only meaning I can attach 
to it. And, if Mr. Frankena is using all these expressions in 
that sense, then I think we must admit that a natural characteris- 
tic may be a characteristic of this sort. Indeed it must be the 
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case that at least one natural characteristic is of this sort, if (as 
I have admitted) intrinsic value is of this sort, and if also (as I 
have always maintained) a thing’s intrinsic value always de- 
pends on its natural intrinsic properties. For, if there is any 
natural characteristic such that from a thing’s possession of that 
characteristic it follows that the thmg is intrinsically good, and 
which IS, therefore, in that sense, "good-making,” and if from 
the fact that a thing is intrinsically good it follows that it is, so 
far, a duty to produce it, if possible, then from the mere fact 
that a thing has the natural characteristic in question it must also 
follow that it IS, so far, a duty to produce it, if possible. 

Now it seems to me that Mr. Frankena really thinks that the 
fact that a natural characteristic may be of this sort is an objec- 
tion to my combination of the two views (a) that "intrinsically 
good” is not definable in terms of "ought” and (b) that never- 
theless there is good reason to think that “intrinsically good” is 
non-natural. He thinks that if this sense of “good” were de- 
finable in terms of “ought,” then there would be some reason 
to suppose it non-natural, but that, if it is not, then, in view of 
the fact that a natural characteristic may be of the sort with 
which we are now concerned, there can be no good reason to 
suppose that this sense of “good” is non-natural. I wish to give 
a reason, which seems to me a good one, for supposing that, in 
spite of this fact, this sense of “good” is non-natural, i.e , is not 
identical with any natural property} and this reason, it will 
be seen, is quite independent of the question whether this sense 
of “good” IS definable in terms of “ought” or not, so that it 
will be a good one, even if this sense of “good” is not so 
definable. 

Now I am afraid that, in order to state my argument con- 
asely, it is necessary to use some shoit expression for that 
property which we attribute to a characteristic when we say that 
“its presence in a thing makes it so far a duty to produce that 
thing if possible.” This is a long and cumbrous expression} so 
are the others which we have just seen that Mr. Frankena seems 
to use as synonyms for this} and so above all is the expression 
which I have suggested as the clearest way of saying what he 
seems to me to mean by these expressions, namely, “characteris- 
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tic such that, when a state of affairs possesses it, then the fact 
that an action, which an agent could do, would produce that 
state of affairs is favourably relevant (though only in a very 
weak degree) to the hypothesis that that agent ought to do that 
action.” Now I do not believe that there is any short expression 
in ordinary use which is a synonym for this long one. If, there- 
fore, as I think is necessary to state my argument concisely, I 
am to use a short expression as a synonym for this long one, I 
must choose one which would not naturally have the meaning 
with which I am going to use it. I am going, therefore, quite 
arbitrarily, just so long as I am discussing the present question, 
to use the rather barbarous expression “ought-implying prop- 
erty” as short for the very long and cumbrous expression 
which I have last written between commas. (It may be noticed 
that I have frequently in this essay used the words “property” 
and “chaiacteristic,” as if they were synonyms, and have changed 
about from one to the other, where no difference of meaning 
was intended. The use of either word in the sense in which I 
have been using them is, so far as I can see, an equally great 
departure from any use which they have in common speech; 
but the use of both in this sense seems to me to be pretty well 
established in philosophy, and I am here going to use “prop- 
erty” simply because it is shorter than “characteristic”). When 
I thus use the expression “ought-implying property” I hope no 
one will so misunderstand me as to suppose that when I call a 
property “ought-implying” I am meaning that it is a property 
such that any action, within our power, which will produce a 
thing which has that property ought to be done. I am quite 
arbitrarily (that is, without any consideration for what, if any- 
thing, the expression might be thought to mean naturally, in 
accordance with ordinary English usage) using it simply and 
solely as short for the long and cumbrous expression I have 
mentioned. 

I have admitted, then, that at least one natural property is 
ought-implying; have admitted, therefore, that a natural prop- 
erty nwy be “ought-implying.” But I have not admitted, and 
don’t mean to admit, that any natural non-intrinsic property 
can be ought-implying. And I want to emphasize this because 
Mr. Frankena seems to assume that, once I have rejected the 
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view that intrinsic value is definable in terms o£ “ought,” I 
can have no good reason for supposing that it is not identical 
with some non-intnnsic natural property. I think, on the con- 
trary, that I have good reasons for this, namely those which I 
have for supposing intrinsic value to be an intrinsic property. 
But I am not now concerned with these. Mr. Frankena has not, 
so far as I can see, discussed the question whether there is any 
good reason to suppose that intrinsic value is an intrinsic prop- 
erty, and I don’t intend to discuss it either. It is (as I think he 
has seen) a question which is open to discussion; since one way 
in which I have used the term “intrinsic value” is such that the 
proposition “intrinsic value is not an intrinsic property” is not 
self-contradictory. One way in which I have used it is as a mere 
synonym for that sense of “good” with which I have been prin- 
cipally concerned; and it is certainly not self-contradictory to say 
of this sense of “good” that, even if it is a property, it is not 
“mtiinsic.” To say that it is “intrinsic” is, m my use of that 
term, to say that it depends only on the intrinsic nature of what 
possesses it, and that it does so may be disputed without self- 
conti-adiction. But the question with which I am at present con- 
cerned is solely whether there is good reason for thinking that 
intrinsic value is not identical with any natural intrmsic property, 
in view of the admitted fact that at least one natural intrinsic 
property is “ought-implying.” Mr. Frankena certainly thinks 
that there is no good reason for this, if there is no good reason to 
suppose intrinsic value to be definable in terms of obligation. 

I think there is a good reason for thinking so, and now, after 
all this preface, I can state what the reason is which I take to 
be a good one, quite simply and shortly. It is a reason which 
consists of two propositions, namely (i) that there are an 
immense number of different natural intrinsic properties, all of 
which are “ought-implying,” and (2) that there does not seem 
to be any natural intrinsic property, other than (possibly) the 
disjunction of them all, which is both entailed by them all and 
also “ought-implymg.” Now intrinsic value, of course, cannot 
be identical with each of a number of different natural intrinsic 
properties; and yet it is entailed by each of them. But it is cer- 
tainly not identical with a disjunction of them all, even if there 
is such a disjunction; and if the number is infinite, as it well 
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may be, there is no such disjunction. If, therefore, there is no 
other natural intrinsic property entailed by them all which is 
also ought-implying, it follows that intrinsic value cannot be 
identical with any natural intrinsic property, since it certainly 
is ought-implying. This argument seems to me to be perfectly 
conclusive, if the premisses (i) and (2) are true. But it seems to 
me that there is very good reason for supposing both ( i ) and 
(2) to be true. And it may be noticed that Mr. Frankena has 
not attacked directly either of them. He seems simply to have 
failed to notice that they are relevant to the point he is trying 
to make! 

I have now discussed, I hope, (though, of course, not ade- 
quately) the principal contentions in Mr. Frankena’s five points, 
and I do not intend to say any more about his essay, although 
I think that many other things which he says in it are false. 
But I have headed this section “Relations between ‘good’ and 
‘ought’,” and I think it may perhaps be convenient if I conclude 
it by giving a list of the principal statements of equivalence, 
which I now think to be defensible, between either ( i ) proposi- 
tional functions in which the sense of “good” with which I have 
been principally concerned, occurs, and propositional functions 
in which the notion of moral obligation occurs, or (2) proposi- 
tional functions in which the sense of “better” which is the com- 
parative of the sense of “good” in question, occurs, and propo- 
sitional functions in which the notion of moral obligation occurs. 
In giving this list I shall, because, as things are, I think this is, 
after all, the most convenient way of making my meaning plain, 
use “intrinsically good” as a mere synonym for “good” when 
used in the sense in question, although, of course, this usage is 
liable to be misleading, since, as I have just emphasized, when 
“intrinsically good” is used in this way, there is no contradiction 
in saying of the property which you assert to belong to a thing 
when you say it is intrinsically good, that it is noi an intrinsic 
property; and I shall similarly use “intrinsically better” as a 
synonym for “better” when it stands for the comparative of this 
property. I shall also state these equivalences not in terms of the 
word “equivalence” but in terms of the word “follows,” because, 
although this involves longer statements, I think it makes it 
plainer what I am committing myself to. This word “follows” 
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is one which I have already frequently used in this essay, and 
sometimes I have put “logically” before it, and sometimes 
“logically” in inverted commas. I shall here use “follows,” 
simply, to mean the same as “logically follows.” The point of 
using “logically follows” is to emphasize that you are not using 
“follows” m one of the senses in which it can quite properly be 
used and which might be called “causally follows.” Before aero- 
planes were invented you could have said with perfect truth, on 
hearing that a man was in New York the day before yesterday, 
“Then it follows that he wasn’t in London yesterday.” And this 
is a way in which “follows” is often used in ordinary speech. 
But from the proposition that a man was in New York on one 
day, it doesn’t, and didn’t, logically follow that he wasn’t in 
London the next; there isn’t, and therefore never was, any 
logical impossibility in a man’s being in New York one day and 
in London the next: the statement “He was in New York one 
day and in London the next” is not and was not self-contra- 
dictory. But if you use “follows” as applied to propositions as a 
synonym for “logically follows,” then if q follows from the 
statement that f was the case and q was not is self-contradictory. 
This partially explains how I have been using “follows” as 
applied to -pro'positions: I have been so using it that it can only 
be said with truth that a proposition q follows from another 7>, 
when it can also be said with truth that but not y” is self- 
contradictory. And the point of putting “logically” in inverted 
commas before “follows” is to emphasize the fact that “logically 
follows” IS used in different senses, and that it is only in the 
widest sense in which it is used, that the proposition mentioned 
does follow “logically” from the other proposition mentioned. 
Thus from the proposition, with regard to a given object that it 
IS a cube, it certainly follows “logically” that the object in ques- 
tion has twelve edges; and it is certamly a contradiction to say 
of any object that it is a cube but has not got twelve edges; but 
I think “logically follows” is sometimes so used that if the 
proposition that an objeqt has twelve edges only “follows syn- 
thetically” from the proposition that it is a cube, then it does 
not follow “logically” from it. I have been so using “follows,” 
as applied to propositions, that one proposition can be truly said 
to follow from another only where it can also be truly said that 
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to deny the first and affirm the second would be a contradiction, 
but also so that a proposition can be truly said to follow from 
another whefever this is the case, whether it is a case of “follow- 
ing synthetically” oi a case of “following analytically,” however 
these two terms “synthetic” and “analytic” may be used. This, 
perhaps, partially explains how I have been using “follows” 
as applied to propositions. I am now going to apply it, as I some- 
times have already, to propositional functions. But the use as 
applied to propositional functions can be easily explained by 
reference to the use as applied to propositions. To say that the 
function is male” jollows from the function is a brother” 
is to say that from any proposition with regard to any particular 
living creature that that creature is a brother there follows the 
proposition that that same creature is male. What I want to 
emphasize is that, if I say is male” follows from is a 
brother,” I am committing myself to the statement that, e.g., 
“King George VI is a brother but is not male” is a contradic- 
tion, and similarly in the case of any other pair of functions. 

Let me now give my list of equivalences. Two are between 
a function in which “intrinsically good” (the notion, not the 
expression) occurs and a function in which the notion of moral 
obligation occurs j and two between a function in which “in- 
trinsically better” occurs and a function in which the notion of 
moral obligation occurs. The first two I have already indicated 
roughly (pp. 598-600), but I think it is worth while to give them 
again in a more precise, and, as I think, a more accurate form. 

( I ) Each of the five functions enumerated below under A, 
namely. 


A. 


“If any state of affaiis=i 


has 

evei hajl 
evei will have 
were to have 
^had had 


>the natuial intrinsic piopeity (p, it 


IS 

was 

will be 
would be 
would have been 


intrinsically good” 


follows from the function 
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B, “If there had been or was an agent who, before any world 
existed, knew that, if he chose, he could create a world which 
would have the natural intrinsic property 4', knew also that he 
could make this choice, and knew fin^y that if he did not make 
it no world at all would ever exist y then it would have been or 
was the duty of this agent, provided he did not think it would be 
wrong to make it, to make this choice.” 

And also B follows from each of the five functions enumerated 
under A. 

(2) Each of the five functions enumerated under A follows 
from the function 

C “The natural intrinsic property ^ is an “ought-implying’ prop- 
erty.” And also C follows from each of the five functions enu- 
merated under A. 

(3) Each of the five functions enumerated below under D, 
namely. 


D. 
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E. “If there had been or was an agent who, before any world 
existed, knew that, if he chose, he could create a world which 
would have the natural intrinsic property knew also that he 
could make this choice, and knew finally that, if he did not make 
it, a world which had the natural intrinsic property % would 
inevitably come into existence instead, then it would have been 
or was the duty of this agent, provided he did not think it was 
wrong for him to make it, to make this choice.” 

And also E follows from each of the five functions enumer- 
ated under D. 

(4) The function, F. “The world is intrinsically better, be- 
cause X chose to do the action y, when he could have chosen to 
do something else instead, than it would have been if he had 
made any other choice instead” follows from the function G. 
"x did his duty in choosing to do the action y,” and also G fol- 
lows from F 

I ought perhaps to explain that, in the three first statements 
of equivalence, (i) (2) and (3), I am using the phrase “natural 
intrinsic property” in such a way that any conjunction of natural 
intrinsic properties is itself a natural intrinsic property, 

I can quite imagine that there will be some people who will 
think these statements of equivalence purely fantastic; and 
others, perhaps, who will be able to see that I have not suc- 
ceeded in stating what I really meant. But I think there is some 
reason to think that something like each of these statements is 
really true. There seems to me to be equal reason in all four 
cases to suppose that the functions stated to be “logically” equiv- 
alent are nevertheless not identical, and it is worth noting that 
whereas, if F and G were identical, “ought” would be definable 
in terms of “intrinsically good” (as I asserted to be the case in 
Prmci-pia), in all the other cases, if the functions stated to be 
equivalent were identical, then “intrinsically good” or “in- 
trinsically better” would be definable in terms of “ought.” So 
far as I can see, there is just as much reason for supposing 
“ought” to be definable in terras of “intrinsically good” as the 
other way about; and the reason for rejecting the view that 
“intrinsically good” or “intrinsically better” are definable idi 
terms of “ought” is of precisely the same kind and just as strong 
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as the reason for rejecting the view that “ought” is definable 
m terms of “intrinsically good.” My present view is that both 
views should be rejected, and that, in the case of all the func- 
tions, which I have stated to be equivalent, the functions in 
question, though equivalent, are not identical. 

5. Egoism 

I think this is the proper place to say^what I can about Mr. 
Broad’s contention that a doctrine which he calls “Ethical 
Egoism” IS not self-contradictory. I think this is the proper 
place, because I think that the doctrine in question either makes 
or entails an assertion about the relation between the notion 
which I have called “intrinsically good” and the notion of moral 
obligation. 

That It does so is not immediately evident from Mr. Broad’s 
definition of what he means by “Ethical Egoism.” He says* 
“Ethical Egoism is the doctrine that each man has a predomi- 
nant obligation towards himself as such ” And he then goes on 
to say that this doctrine might be held “in milder or more rigid 
forms,” and that the “extreme form” of it would hold that 
“each man has an ultimate obligation only towards himself.” 
Now in both these definitions it is obvious that some assertion is 
being made about the notion of moral obligation, but it looks as 
if no assertion at all were being made in either about the notion 
“intrinsically good” or about any sense at all of the words 
“good” or “better.” Mr, Broad, however, immediately pro- 
ceeds to inform us that “according to the extreme form” of 
Ethical Egoism it is fart of a man’s duty, “to ^ve himself the 
most favourable balance of good over bad experiences.” Here, 
at last, an assertion is being made about the connection of moral 
obligation with some sense of “good.” And a little further on 
Mr. Broad tells us that, if A is an ethical egoist, he will assert 
that it is not his duty to produce good experiences as such, with- 
out regard to the question of who will have them, he will assert 
that he has an obligation to produce good experiences in himself, 
and no such direct obligation to product them in any one else. 
It is obvious, therefore, that Mr. Broad does mean by “Ethical 
Egoism” a doctrine which makes some assertion about a connec- 
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tion between moral obligation and some sense o£ the word 
“good.” And he also thinks that the very doctrine which he 
calls “Ethical Egoism” was a doctrine which I asserted in 
Principa to be self-contradictory. And, if so, it must be a 
doctrine which makes some assertion about the connection of 
obligation, not merely with some sense of the word “good,” but 
with that particular sense which I have called “intrinsically 
good,” for none of the doctrines which I called “Egoism” in 
Pnneipa and asserted to be self-contradictory was a doctrine 
about any sense of the word “good” except this one. 

Mr. Broad means then by “Ethical Egoism” a doctrine which 
makes some assertion about the connection between the notion 
of moral obligation and the notion “intrinsically good.” And he 
thinks, apparently, that no assertion which it makes about the 
connection of these two notions “contradicts itself in any way.” 

Now I still think that there is a good reason, though I do not 
say a conclusive one, for thinking that at least one assertion 
which the doctrine which Mr. Broad calls “the extreme form 
of Ethical Egoism” makes or implies, is self-conti adictory. And 
I will confine myself to stating, as clearly as I can, what this 
assertion is, and explaining why I think it is self-contradictory. 
I do not think that any of Mr. Broad’s own statements as to 
what the extreme form of Ethical Egoism states or implies are 
as clear as could be desired 5 and perhaps he will think that the 
doctrine he meant does not imply the assertion which I take it to 
imply, and that he never therefore implied that this particular 
assertion, which I take to be self-contradictory, was not self- 
contradictory. I hope, however, for better things, and that he 
will admit that he was implying that the very statement, which 
I take to be self-contradictory, is not self-contradictory. And, 
however that may be, I think it is important to see that there are 
reasons for thinking that this particular statement, which cer- 
tainly might be naturally called a part or a corollary of “Ethical 
Egoism,” is self-contradictory. 

Consider the following statement: A. “If a man knew that, 
among the various choices which he could make on a particular 
occasion, one particular choice would procure for himself a 
more ‘favourable balance’ of intrinsically good over intrinsical- 
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ly bad experiences than any other, and knew also that no other 
choice he could make would be more favourable to the develop- 
ment of ^his own nature and dispositions,’ then it would follow, 
from this done, that it would not be wrong for him to make 
that choice, even if he also knew that the world would be in- 
trinsically worse if he made that choice than if he made some 
other instead.” Some “egoistic” views, even if none that Mr. 
Broad would call “Ethical Egoism,” certainly, I think, imply 
that this statement is true. But now consider the following state- 
ment. B. “If a man knew that, among the choices open to him, 
one particular choice was such that the world would be intrinsic- 
ally worse, if he made that choice than if he made some other that 
he could make, then it would follow, from thts done, that it 
would be wrong for him to make that choice.” This statement, B, 
is one which I think there is some reason to suppose to be true, and, 
so far as I can see, it is implied by what Mr. Broad calls “Ethical 
Neutralism.” Now Mr. Broad has seen, of course, that A is in- 
compatible with B. What I think he has failed to see is that, if B is 
true, then A is self -contradictory. He accuses me (p. 47) of hav- 
ing, after showing that ethical egoism is inconsistent with ethical 
neutralism, jumped unjustifiably to the conclusion that ethical 
egoism was self-contradictory. But I did not conclude that ethical 
egoism was self-contradictory simply because I saw that it was 
incompatible with ethical neutralism and assumed that the latter 
was true. If I had, it would have been grossly fallacious j and, 
perhaps, I am capable of fallacy as gross as that. But in this case 
I think I wasn’t guilty of a fallacy so gross; I concluded that 
ethical egoism was self-contradictory, not for that reason, but 
because I thought I saw that if ethical neutralism was true, it 
nvust be self-contradictory. And I think I was right, though I 
was miserably confused and miserably unable to put the argu- 
ment in a clear form. Let me now try to put in a clear form the 
argument that if B is true, then A is self-contradictory. From B 
it follows by formal logic, if I am not mistaken, that if it is not 
wrong for a man to make one particular choice among those open 
to him on a particular occasion, then it follows that he does not 
know that the world would be intrinsically worse, if he made 
that choice than if he had made another- in other words, it fol- 
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lows from B by formal logic, that the function (ot) “it would 
not be wrong for x to choose entails the function (P) ^^x does 
not know that the world would be intrinsically worse if he 
chose y, than if he made another choice open to him.” But now 
the function (a) “it would not be wrong for x to choose y” is a 
function about which A makes an assertion, A asserts, among 
other things, that this function follows from or is entailed by 
the function (y) "a: knows that choice y would procure jor 
htmselj a ‘more favourable balance’ of intrinsically good over 
intrinsically had experiences than any other he could make, and 
knows also that choice y would be at least as favourable to the 
development of hts own nature and dispositions as any other 
he could make.” A therefore asserts that (y) entails (ot). But 
B asserts that (ot) entails (3), and therefore, if B is true, it is 
self-contradictory to assert that (y) entails (a), but does not 
entail (3). But A, besides asserting that (y) entails (ot) (an 
assertion which is, in itself, not self-contradictory) unflies, even 
if It cannot be said to assert, that (y) does not entail (3). It 
implies this by its concluding clause “even if he also knew that 
the world would be intrinsically worse if he chose y,” for the 
addition of this clause implies that it is logically possible that a 
man should have the knowledge mentioned in function (y), 
and yet should not be ignorant that the world would be in- 
trinsically worse if he made the choice in question. That is to 
say A, while asserting that (y) entails (ci), also at least implies, 
if it does not assert, that (y) does not entail (3). And this, ij B 
is true, is a contradiction. But we are supposing that there is good, 
if not conclusive, reason to think that B is true. It follows, there- 
fore, if this argument is not fallacious, that there is just as good 
reason to think that A is self-contradictory. 

There are, of course, hosts of other things that need to be 
said about this argument as an argument against a doctrine 
which could be properly called “Ethical Egoism.” But one as- 
sumption, at least, which I am making, is, I think, not merely 
fanciful- namely that it is an essential part of any doctrine 
commonly meant by “Ethicijd Egoism” to maintain that it is 
at least logically possible that what is most conducive to the 
agent’s own good should not be most conducive to general good 
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or, as Sidgwick calls it, Universal Goodj and, if this is logically 
possible, it seems to follow that it must also be logically possible 
that an agent should kmiiOy in a particular case, that a choice 
open to him would be most conducive to his own good and not 
to Universal Good. Perhaps, however, there is some fallacy in 
the argument; and perhaps Mr. Broad will think that it is 
wholly irrelevant to anything that he meant by asserting that 
Ethical Egoism is not self-contradictory. But that it is wholly 
irrelevant, I do not believe. 

6. Indefendence of *^good’* 

Mr. Paton’s essay is entitled “The Alleged Independence of 
Goodness;” and he holds, if I understand him rightly, that I 
have asserted, with regard to one sense of the word “good,” that 
it is “independent” in two respects, with regard to which he 
himself holds that it is not independent in those respects. He 
holds (i) that “the goodness of a thing” (in this sense of 
“good”) “must stand in some necessary relation to a rational 
will” (p. 113), and therefore is, in some sense, not “independ- 
ent” of a r ational will; and he holds (2) that “the goodness of a 
thing” (in this sense of “good”) “may vary in different ^- 
cumstances ” (p. 113), and therefore is, in this sense, not “in- 
dependent” of circumstances. I wish to say something on both 
these two points; and I begin with the first because it seems 
to me to be intimately connected with the subject of the rela- 
tions between this sense of “good” and the notion of moral obli- 
gation. 

( i) Mr. Paton holds that this sense of “good” not only stands 
in some necessary relation to the conception of “will,” but that 
there is “a necessary and recip-o caP relation between it and 3 i^^ 
will (p. 127). And part of what he means by this is, I think, 
what, in the terminology which I have been using, might be 
expressed by saying that there is at least one pair of proposi- 
tional functions, in one of which the notion of will occurs, and 
in the other the notion of good (in my sense), which are “logi- 
cally” equivalent to one another — each of the two follows from 
the other. And 1 want to make it quite plain that, so far as this 
is what he means, I completely agree with him. Take, for 
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instance, any one o£ the five functions listed under A on p. 608. 
Each of these is a function in which the notion of good (in my 
sense) occurs. And I there state that each of them is equivalent 
to the function B Now B, as might be expected from the fact 
that the notion of moral obligation occurs in it, is itself equiva- 
lent to a function in which the notion of will occurs. And hence 
this function, in which the notion of will occurs, is in its turn 
equivalent to any one of the five functions listed under A. The 
particular function containing the notion of will, which I have 
in mind, is as follows. In the expression I have used for the 
function B, substitute for the concluding words “it would have 
been the duty of this agent, provided he did not think it would 
be wrong to make it, to make this choice” the following words 
“this agent, if he had a rational mil, would have made this 
choice, piovided that he did not think it would be wrong for 
him to make it.” The function expressed by the whole sentence, 
when this substitution is made for those concluding words, is, 
it seems to me, quite certainly equivalent to B. For to say that 
X ought to do so and so is equivalent to saying that, if x had a 
rational will, he would do the thing in question — in at least one 
sense of the expression “rational will,” That expression may be 
and IS properly so used that to say that a person has a rational 
will is to say that, so long as he has it, he will do what he ought. 
I should myself say that this is a case not merely of equivalence 
but of identity — that the notion of having a rational will (in 
this sense) can be defined in terms of “ought;” that to say that 
so and so has a rational will just means that he makes the 
choices which he ought to make, or (in other words) which it is 
rational to make. But, however this may be, I think there is no 
doubt of the equivalence. And, if this is so, the question whether 
a thing which has, or had, or would have etc. a certain natural 
intrinsic property is, or was, or would be intrinsically good, does, 
in a very real sense, defend on the question whether a national 
will would, under certain circumstances, have made a certain 
choice with regard to a thing having the property in question: 
unless a rational will would have made a certain choice, it can- 
not be the case that a state of affairs of the kind in question is, 
or was, or would be etc., intrinsically good. 
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So far, then, as Mr. Paton means this (if he does mean it) I 
completely agree with him. But I am afraid that this would not 
satisfy him. Tor the necessary and reciprocal connection which 
this asserts to hold between the sense of “good” with which I 
have been concerned and the notion of a rational will, is such 
that from it it does not in the least follow that any proposition to 
the effect that a state of affairs of a certain sort ts or would be 
good (in the sense in question) entails that any rational will 
exists: it does not, therefore, assert or imply that any fact to the 
effect that a state of affairs of a certain sort w or would he good ' 
defends on the existence of a rational will, it only asserts that any 
such fact defends on the fact that a rational will, if any had 
existed in certain circumstances, would have made a certain choice. 
And I do not gather clearly, from what Mr. Paton says, that 
he does not also hold two other things, which it seems to me 
important to distinguish both from this one and from one an- 
other. These are (a) that from any fact to the effect that a state 
of affairs of a certain sort would he good (in the sense in question) 

It follows that a rational will exists, and (b) that from any fact 
to the effect that an existing state of affairs is good, it also fol- 
lows that a rational will exasts. If Mr. Paton does hold either of 
these two things, I cannot agree with him, for the following 
reasons. In the case of (a), it seems to me that a statement to 
the effect that a state of affairs of a certain sort would be good, 
if It existed, is a statement which, if true, would have been true, 
even if nothing at all had existed, just as much as the statement 
that a scarlet thing would be red: it seems to me to be a purely 
a friori or necessary proposition, which would have been true, 
even if there had been no world at all, and the truth of which 
does not, therefore, logically depend on the eidstence of any- ! 
thing whatever, (b) differs from this in that, in the case of (b), I 
we are talking of the consequences of any hypothesis to the effect 
that a certain state of affairs which exasts is good; and, of 
course, any such hypothesis cannot be true unless something 
does exist; its truth does therefore defend on its being the case 
that something exists. But it seems to me that the existence of a 
rational will Is not one among the existential propositions which 
do follow from any such hypothesis. I agree with Mr. Paton 
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now, as I did not when I wrote Prmcipa, that the existence of 
some exfenence is a proposition which does follow from the 
hypothesis that there exists a state of affairs which is good- I 
think now that no state of affairs can be good, unless its existence 
entails the proposition that somebody is having some exfert- 
ence. But to say that a rational will exists is to say that somebody 
has a certain mental dtsfosuion, not to say that somebody is hav- 
ing some experience; and I cannot see that any hypothesis to the 
effect that a particular state of affairs which exists is good, does 
entail any proposition to the effect that a mental dispositiony of 
any kind whatever, exists. 

(2) In support of his view that the question whether a thing 
is good, in the sense with which I have been concerned, does 
depend on the circumstances in which it occurs, and not merely, 
as I said, on its intrinsic nature, Mr. Baton quotes (p. 126) the 
case of Sir Philip Sidney, when, dying on the field of Zutphen, 
he ordered the cup of water which had been brought for him, 
to be given to another wounded soldier. But this case seems to 
me to shew the very opposite of what he takes it to shew. He 
speaks of Sir Philip’s “action,” in doing this, as “good,” and, 
of course, what he says is irrelevant to anything that I have 
held, unless he means that it was good in the particular sense 
that I have been concerned with. And he goes on to say, as shew- 
ing that the goodness of this action depended on the circum- 
stances, that if Sir Philip had been quite well and had given the 
cup to a man who was not thirsty, “his action” would have had 
nothing like the same value. Now what action is it that Mr. 
Baton takes to have been good in the actual case? Is it any ac- 
tion which would also have occurred in the imaginary case? If 
not, then the fact that some action, which would have occurred in 
the imaginary case, would have had less value than the action 
which did occur in the actual one, can have no tendency to shew 
that the same action or exactly similar actions can have less 
value in some circumstances than in others. One thing which 
would have been common to the two cases, is that in both cases 
Sir Philip would have ordered a cup of water, offered to him, to 
be given to some one elsej and the giving of this order really 
would have occurred under different circumstances in the two 
cases. But is it the mere giving of this order which Mr. Paton 
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takes to have been good in the actual case? I am quite certain i 
that it IS not. What he takes to have been good in the actual b 
case is something which would not have occurred at all in the| 
imaginary case, not something which would have occurred inj 
both cases, only under different circumstances. It seems to me 
that what Mr. Paton is doing is to confuse what were ‘‘circum- 
stances” of the giving of the order ^ with what were “circum- 
stances” of the action he takes to be good. The action which he 
takes to have been good (and which I agree with him was good) 
did not consist solely in the giving of the order (or the giving 
of the cup, if Sir Philip did it with his own hands). Indeed the 
giving of the order, or the cup, did not really form even a part 
of the action we take to have been good. What did form a part 
of it was Sir Philip’s choosing to give the order, or, in Mr. 
Prichard’s phrase, setting himself to give it^for the action would 
have been equally good if he had found that he was paralysed, 
and that therefore his setting himself to give the order did not 
result in his* actually giving it, since paralysis prevented him 
from saying a word or even making a gesture. But this setting 
himself or choosing to give the order, though it is a part, is 
not the whole, of what we consider good: for this is another 
thing which would also have happened in the imaginary case. ' 
What we consider good in the actual case is a state of affairs 
which consists not merely in this choice being made, but in his 
choosing that the cuf should he given to the other man^ when 
he htmself was in fain and thirsty, and knew that the other 
man ivas tn fain and thirsty too. And these “when-clauses” do 
not here express circumstances under which the choice we admire 
was made; they form part of a description of the intrinsic nature 
of that choice: the choice which we admire was a choice that the 
cuf should he given to the other man under these circumstances, 
not merely a choice that the cup should be given, which hap- 
pened to occur under those circumstances. And here we get 
something which would not have occurred in the imaginary case. 

I feel sure that this is really at least a part of what Mr. Paton 
t hinks good in the actual case; and that hence what he calls “cir- 
cumstances” of the action which he thinks good, are not circum- 
stances of that action at all, but an essential part of it. There is an 
immense difference between choosing, under circumstances x. 
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that a cup of water should be given to a man, and choosing that a 
cuf of water should be given to a man midet circumstances x, 
where that the cuf should be given under those cii cumstances is 
what is chosen. What we admire, and call Sir Philip’s “action” 
in this case, is a state of affairs of which a choice that the cuf should 
be given under those circumstances is an essential part, not merely 
a choice that the cup should be given; and I doubt if even this is 
all. The state of affairs which we admire and think good probably 
includes not only the occurrence of a choice of this kind, but also 
the fact that Sir Philip felt pity for the man, and made the 
choice, partly at least, from pity. It probably includes other 
elements as well. It is this whole combination of facts, which we 
admire and think good, and this whole combination is some- 
thing which would have been equally good under whatever 
circumstances it occurred. 

What I am here asserting, let me emphasize, is not the propo- 
sition which Mr. Paton in his note, on p. 126, rightly calls a 
mere tautology namely that “the goodness of an action is inde- 
pendent of the circumstances irrelevant to its goodness.” What 
I am contending for is the very different proposition that what 
Mr. Paton here takes to be mere circumstances under which the 
action he admires occuired, are on the contrary a part of the 
intrinsic nature of the action he admires. The important question 
to ask is: What “action” is it that I am thinking to be good? 
It then becomes plain, in this case, that the “action” which is 
thought good in this case is an action, which would not have 
occurred at all under the imaginary circumstances Mr. Paton 
suggests, and is therefore not an action which would have had 
less value under those circumstances than under the actual ones. 
When we are clear as to what it is that we are thinking to be 
“good,” in this sense, it becomes clear, I think, that anything 
exactly like that, would have been or would be equally good 
under any circumstances. 

7. ^^Postulates^^ 

What am I to say of Mr. Edel’s essay? I can at least say this: 
That It seems to me extremely obscure and difficult; and that 
after several re-readings and much thinking about it, I feel that 
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I understand, with even tolerable clearness, only a very small 
part of what he says It follows that his essay may, for all I can 
tell, contain numbers of very important truths, which I have 
been unable to detect, because I could not understand the lan- 
guage in which he has expressed them. 

Owing to the fact that I do find his essay so obscure, I can 
say little more about it than that I do find it obscure. If I had 
now as much, say, as a clear month before me, which I could 
devote exclusively to trying to find out what Mr. Edel means 
by certain things which he says, I think I could probably find 
out, with some approach to clearness and certainty, what are the 
views which he is advocating on certain important matters, and 
what his reasons for holding those views j and then I could 
discuss them. But nothing like that amount of time is now avail- 
able to me. 

I can, however, and perhaps, in justice to Mr. Edel, I ought 
to, mention one particular thing which I find obscure. And I 
will choose as an illustration a matter which affects the whole 
scheme of his essay, and which is, I think, of some importance 
in other ways, and not merely as an illustration of what I find 
obscure in him. Mr. Edel entitles his essay “The Logical Struc- 
ture of G. E. Moore’s Ethical Theory,” and on p. 138 he tells 
us that, in the “broad sense” in which he is using the term 
“lo^cal structure,” the logical structure of an ethical theory 
“consists of the equipment required to generate the enterprise 
of ethical enquiry.” And in the previous sentence he has told 
us that one item in the equipment required for this purpose is 
^^fostulates governing the use of the terms employed” in the 
theory in question. This word “postulate” is a cardinal term in 
Mr. Edel’s essays he uses it again and again in order to express 
what he wants to say. But I am sorry to say that I am com- 
pletely puzzled as to what he means by the word “postulate,” 
so that I do not understand a single sentence of his in which that 
word occurs. Here are a number of alternative suggestions as to 
how he uses the word, each of which seems to me to be sug- 
gested by some of the things he says. Is he so using the word 
“postulate” that nothing but a sentence, a mere form of words, 
can be a postulate? The answer “Yes” to this question seems to 
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me to be suggested by his apparently holding that postulates 
always need “interpretation.” Or is he so using it that state- 
ments can be postulates? He certainly says of things which he 
calls postulates that they are statements, or state so and so. Oi- 
ls he so using it that nothing can be a postulate, but an impei'a- 
tive of some kind, e.g., a mandate or prescription? The answer 
“Yes” to this question is strongly suggested by the fact that 
on p. 142 he clearly implies that what he calls “Moore’s postu- 
lates for the use of good, in the sense of intrinsically valuable” 
are rules pr escribed by me “to govern the construction of ethical 
statements and the use of ethical terms,” as well as by his having 
said above that the “postulates” which form part of the logical 
structure of an ethical theory are “postulates governing the use 
of terms” employed in the theory. But if we answer “Yes” to 
all these three questions, we are involved in contradictions, 
since no sentence can be identical with any statement or with any 
imperative j and no statement can be identical with any impera- 
tive. How, then, is Mr. Edcl using the word “postulate.?” It 
might be suggested that he uses it in one sense in one place and in 
another in another; but, if so, he himself seems wholly uncon- 
scious that he is not using it in the same sense always. I am thor- 
oughly puzzled; and the kind of puzzle in question can be 
brought out, in another way, as follows. On pp. 142-4 he pro- 
fesses to have given us five postulates, which he says he has 
“distilled from” my essay on “The Conception of Intrinsic 
Value.” And what is quite certain is that he has given us five 
different sentences, to each of which he has prefixed one of the 
numerals, l, 2, 3, 4, and 5. But what is it that he is here calling 
“postulates?” Is it these five sentences themselves.? That seems 
one possibility, namely that he is using these sentences autony- 
mously, each as a name for itself; but if so, then, he has not 
given us any statements or any imperatives. Any ordinary 
reader would certainly suppose that he was using the sentences 
to express or mention statements; and that what he is calling 
“postulates” are not these sentences, themselves, but certain 
statements which he is using these sentences to mention, though 
of course not to assert, and where his sentences are identical 
with, or seem to have the same meaning, as sentences which 
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occur in the essay of mine which he mentions, any ordinary 
reader would naturally suppose that what he is calling a “postu- 1 
late” IS the very thing which I had asserted in my essay. But, \ 
if so, then in these cases at all events, what he is calling a j 
“postulate” is not “a rule prescribed by Moore to govern the .■ 
use oP’ the term “good,” m one of its senses. And yet Mr. Edel 
seems to say that all of these five things he calls “postulates” \ 
are such rules. And if they are, if they are imperatives which say i 
“the word ‘good’, in this sense, is to be used in such and such a ; 
way,” what is the rule which each prescribes? It is totally impos- ' 
sible to gather, from the sentences used, what rule each is sup- 
posed to prescribe. One is inclined to say: Would Mr. Edel 
kindly state, exphatiyy i.e., in a sentence of the form “the word 
‘good’, in the sense in question, is to be used in the way w,” 
what rule each of these sentences is supposed by him to pre- 
scribe? Would he kindly translate each of them for us into a 
sentence, which obviously expresses an imperative, and also 
makes obvious what rule that imperative is prescribing? 

I am totally unable to find my way out of this labyrinth which ' 
Mr. Edel has constructed. It seems to me quite possible that my 
ethical writings contain no “postulates” whatever, in the sense 
in which Mr. Edel uses that term; that, consequently, my ' 
“ethical theory” has no “logical structure,” in the sense in 
which Mr. Edel uses that term, since postulates are essential to 
this; and that hence Mr. Edel set himself an impossible task,' 
in trying to discuss the logical structure of something which has 
no logical structure, and has given a fantastic mis-representation | 
of my ethical views in asserting that they have a certain particu- j 
lar logical structure, when in fact they have (in his sense) no j 
logical structure whatever. 1 

8 . Freedom of Choice 

Mr. Garnett has convinced me, by what he says in his essay, 
that in my Ethics I was wrong on two separate points. 

(i) I certainly did think, even if I did not expressly say so, 
that there was no gross departure from ordinary usage in using 
the term *^voluntary action” in the way in which I proposed 
there (pp. 13 - 16 ) to use it: namely, in such a way that it is a 
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sufficient condition for calling an action “voluntaiy,” that it 
should be an action which the agent would not have done, ij he 
had chosen not to do it. I think Mr, Garnett is perfectly right in 
suggesting that there is a gross departure from ordinary usage 
m so using “voluntary.” By saying that an action was “volun- 
tary” we commonly imply not only this, but also that the agent 
could have chosen not to do it. As to this I perfectly agree with 
Mr. Garnett. 

This, however, is only a point about the correct usage of a 
word. There is another point, as to which I agree with him, 
which is of much more importance, 

(2) In Ethics (pp. 201-202) I said “It is very difficult to be 
sure that right and wrong do not really depend on what we cm 
do and not merely on what we can do, if we choose,” implying 
that I was not sure that they don’t merely depend on the latter. 
I now think it was a mistake not to be sure of this. I think it is 
quite certain, as, I gather, Mr. Garnett does, that ethical or 
moral right and wrong, or (in Mr. Stevenson’s phrase) right 
and wrong in any “typically ethical” sense, do not depend mere- 
ly on what we can do, if we choose. Let me try to say clearly 
what I mean In Ethics I thought that the mere fact that an- 
other action, which an agent would have done if he had chosen, 
would have had better total results than the action which he 
actually did do, was ferhafs sufficient to entitle us to say that 
the action which he did do was morally wrong. I now think it is 
certainly not sufficient; and that one reason why it is not is that 
a necessary condition for its being true that his action was moral- 
ly wrong is, that he should have been able to choose some other 
action instead. If he could not have chosen any other action than 
the one he did choose, then his action cannot have been morally 
wrong. I think now that this is certainly true, for some sense of 
"could have chosen.” There is some sense of “could have 
chosen,” and that the sense in which we naturally use it in this 
context, in which the proposition that an action was morally 
wrong, and, more generally, the proposition that the agent was 
morally responsible for it, certainly entails that the agent could 
have made a different choice from the one he did make. In 
Ethics I thought, and implied, that this was not certain. 
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On these two points, then, Mr. Garnett has convinced me 
that I was wrong. But on a third point he has not convinced me. 

He implies (p. 190) that I was wrong in saying “If every 
event is caused, it must be true, m some sense, that we never 
could have done, what we did not do.” That I was wrong in 
saying this he has not convinced me, and I venture to assert 
that the reasons which he proceeds to give for saying that I was 
wrong are such as ought not to convince any rational person 
that I was. He begins by sajhng “This” (i.e., my statement, just 
quoted) “assumes a umformity and rigidity in the causal chain 
such as . . . must always remain unproven as between mi^o- 
c osmic events.” Does my statement assume this? Whether it 
does or not, must, of course, depend on what Mr Garnett means 
by that vague phrase “a unif ormity and rigidit y in the causal ^ 

chain,” and that part at least of what he means is something 
which my statement does not assume, seems to me very plain 
from what he says about it. What is it that he is asserting “must 
always remain unproven as between microcosmic events?” Sure- 
ly, part at least of what he is asserting must always remain un- 
proven IS that mtcrocosmtc events always have causes. And that 
this is part of what he means is confirmed by his drawing the 
conclusion; “It then becomes a very open question whether we 
^never could have done what we did not do’.” Now my state- 
ment did not assume anything from which it follows that micro- 
cosmic events always have causes, nor anything from which it 
follows that it is not an open question whether we never could 
have done what we did not do. It seems to me that Mr. Garnett 
has here been confusing the proposition, which I did not make, 
that every event has a cause, with the proposition, which I did 
malfp., that, if any event has a cause, then it follows that there 
were antecedents of that event such that, when they had once 
happened, it became impossible that the event in question should 
not happen. But even if he was not, and if it is not true that 
part of what he meant by “assuming a uniformity and rigidity 
in the causal chain . . . which must rem^n unproven” was “as- 
suming that every event has a cause,” I think that what he says 
ought not to convince any rational person that I was wrong, 
until we know what he did mean by that vague phrase. And if 
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he did mean by it something which my statement does assume, 
what are his reasons for asserting that it is false? I can find none 
except his bare assertion that “the Heisenberg principle has 
shewn” that my statement must always remain unproven. 
Whether the Heisenberg principle has shewn that it can never 
be proved that, tf an event has a cause, then there must be some 
sense m which that event could not have failed to happen, I 
venture to doubt j and I do not think that Mr. Garnett’s bare 
assertion that it has ought to convince anybody. 

I still, therefore, think that, tf all our choices are caused (as 
Mr. Garnett insists is the case, pp. 1 9 1 f ) , then it is true, in a sense, 
that we never could have made any choice which we did not 
make; and that, since it is certain that we do sometimes make 
choices which are morally wrong, and certain also that this 
entails that in those cases we could, in some sense, have made a 
choice which we did not make, then, if all our choices ai e caused, 
there must be two different senses in which we use the phrase 
^^could have made a different choice,” since in cases where we 
make a morally wrong choice, there is a sense in which we could 
have made a different one, whereas to say that our choice was 
caused, entails that there is a sense in which we could not. 

In my Ethics I said I was very puzzled as to what the sense 
IS in which, sometimes, we certainly could have made a differ- 
ent choice; and made some suggestions as to what the sense 
might be, — suggestions which I did not pretend to think at all 
certainly true. Mr. Garnett says (falsely, I think), on p. 191, 
that he has already given his reasons for supposing that the three 
conditions I had suggested as ferhaps sufficient to constitute 
what we mean by saying that we could, in the sense in which 
being morally responsible entails that we could, are not suf- 
ficient. And then says that he will himself try to make clear 
what the sense is in which we sometimes could have done what 
we did not do. 

This promise raised my expectations; for I am not at all satis- 
fied with the suggestions I made in answer to this question in 
Ethics — even less satisfied now than I was then, and I was not 
at all satisfied then; and there is nothing I should like better 
than a clear answer to this question, even if it were not clearly 
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true. And the last thing I have to say about Mr. Garnett’s essay 
is that I was bitterly disappointed by the way in which he has 
fulfilled his promise So far from finding a clear answer to this 
question, I cannot find, in the remaining pages of his essay, any 
answer to it at all I All the things he says in those pages seem to 
me to be completely irrelevant to this question. They are, no 
doubt, relevstnt to other questions, and may be admirably true 
anA important. But do they provide any answer at all to this 
^question? I cannot see that Mr. Garnett has made even any 
approach to answering it. Let the reader, or let Mr. Garnett 
himself, read through those pages, and then collect himself and 
ask himself, plainly and directly Well, after all, what is Mr. 
Garnett’s answer to the question “What is the sense m which, 
when we make a morally wrong choice, we could have made 
some other choice instead?” I cannot imagine what the answer 
would be, unless it were* Why, he hasn’t given any answer to it 
at all' 

II. Sense-Perception 

9, Relation of ‘‘Sense-data^’ to Physical Objects 

Mr. Bouwsma and Mr. Mace both quote at length a passage 
from my “Defence of Common Sense,” in which I profess to 
point out “what sort of things I mean by sense-data;” and Mr. 
Mace adds a few more sentences, immediately preceding the 
passage in question, in which I say that “there is no doubt at all 
that there are sense-data in the sense in which I am now using 
that term.” And Mr. Mace and Mr. Bouwsma appear to say 
incompatible things about this passage. Mr. Mace says “The 
passage cited makes it clear that Moore is using the term sense- 
data in such a sense that there is no doubt that sense-data exist.” 
Mr. Bouwsma, on the other hand, in his exceedingly able and 
original essay, first tries to shew that the directions which I give 
for “picking out” a specimen of the “sort of things I mean by 
sense-data” are not clear; and then, if I understand him rightly, 
gives reasons for thinking that there is no such thing to be 
“picked out” as I supposed there was and as he supposes me 
to have meant by “a sense-datum.” He is, therefore, saying, 
certainly^ that I did not make it clear that there are, and also. 
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I think, that, in his opinion, there are not any such things. 

Now I think it is certain that Mr. Mace’s statement, taken 
literally, is a mistake. The passage cited certainly does not “make 
it clear” that I was using the term in such a sense that there is 
no doubt that there are sense-data. All that it could have made 
clear, at the best, is that, in certain cases, objects which I should 
rail “sense-data” may be “picked outj” it could not possibly 
have made clear that when I said that such objects wera sense- 
data, I was not attributing to them properties which they did 
not possess. I say, in the passage, that what I mean by “sense-data” 
are things “0/ tha sort (in a certain respect)” of which these 
objects, which I give directions for “picking out,” are. But there 
is nothing in the passage to make it clear that I do mean this. It 
might well be that, through a mistake, I supposed these “picked 
out” objects to be “of a sort” of which they are not, and that 
what I meant by saying that they were sense-data, was, in part 
at least, that they were of this sort, of which I falsely supposed 
them to be. And in that case, even if it were clear that there are 
objects of the sort I said could be “picked out,” it would not 
be the case that they were specimens of what I meemt by “sense- 
data j” and it might well be the case that there are no specimens 
of what I meant by “sense-data.” 

And I think also that Mr. Bouwsma is certainly right in say- 
ing that the directions I gave, in this passage, for “picking out” 
a specimen of what I should call “a sense-datum,” are not clear. 
They are not clear In at least two respects. What I say is that 
the reader need only look at his own right hand, and that then, 
if he is not seeing it double, he will be able to “pick out” an 
object which answers to the following description, namely that 
it is an object “with regard to which he will see that it is, at first 
sight, a natural view to take, that it is identical with that part 
of the surface of his hand which he is seeing, but will also (on a 
little reflection) be able to see that it is doubtful whether it can 
be so identical.” And this fails to say clearly what I meant in at 
least two respects, (i) It fails to make it clear, whether or not 
I meant that the reader would be able to pick out an object 
answering to my description, even if he were seeing his right 
hand and were not seeing anything else whatever. I ought to 
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have made it clear that the operation of ‘^picking out,” of which 
I spoke, could only be performed if he were seeing something 
else besides his right hand. I do not know whether it is even con- 
ceivable that a person should see his hand, without at the same 
time seeing something else; but I ought to have made it clear, 
that if this were to happen, my operation of “picking out” could 
not be performed It is necessary, for the performance of my 
operation, that he should be seeing something else. It would 
not be necessary that he should .see anything else except, say, a 
black background, against which he saw his hand This would 
be enough to enable him to perform the operation; but at least 
as much as this would be necessary. (2) It also fails to make 
clear that I was making the following assumption. I was assum- 
ing that, whenever a person is seeing his right hand and some- 
thing else, even if it be only a black background, he mmt be 
seeing, in one special sense among those in which we use the 
word “see,” at least two “objects ” This special sense of the 
word “see” is the visual variety of what Berkeley called direct 
perception” and I in my “Status of Sense-data” {Philosofhical 
Studies f 173 ff.) called “direct apprehension.” And which sense 
of “see” it is, can only be explained by giving examples of cases 
where “see” is used in that sense. I will gjve two. It sometimes 
happens that if, after looking at a bright object, you close your 
eyes, you have, while your eyes are shut, an after-image of the 
object. And it is a quite correct use of “see” to say that you see, 
though your eyes are shut, e.g., a round blue patch with a red 
spot in the middle, which is an after-image; though it is also 
correct to say that you hme an after-image, which is a round 
blue patch with a red spot in the middle. The sense in which 
“see” is used here, is the sense with which I am concerned, and 
I will, just now and for the purposes of this discussion, use “di- 
rectly see” as a mere synonym for “see,” when used in this 
sense; without in the least implying that there is any proper 
sense of “direct” in which “see,” when so used, does stand for 
a direct relation between you and what you see in this sense 
(although, in fact, I think, there is), and also without implying 
that there may not be other senses, in which “see” is used, which 
may also, quite properly, be called “direct.” In short, I am 
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going to use “directly see” as a mere synonym for “see,” in 
this sense, without implying either that this sense can be prop- 
erly called “direct,” nor yet that it is the only one which can be 
properly so called; just as in this essay and others of my ethical 
writings I sometimes used “intrinsically good” as a mere syno- 
nym for “good,” when used in one parUcular sense, without 
thereby implying that the sense in question is intrinsic (al- 
though, in fact, I think it is), nor yet implying that it is the only 
sense of “good” which can properly be called intrinsic. I have, 
therefore, now given one example of what I mean by “seeing 
directly ” Here is another. When Macbeth says “Is this a dag- 
ger which I see before me?” the sense in which he is using “see” 
is that which I am now calling “directly see,” for it is, it seems 
to me, obviously the same as that in which we use “see” when 
we talk of “seeing” an after-image with closed eyes. Macbeth 
is represented by Shakespeare as having directly seen an “ob- 
ject” (though, of couise, not a physical object, any more than 
an after-image, seen with closed eyes, is a physical object) to 
which he referred by the word “this,” and about which he asked 
“Is this, which I see before me, a dagger?”, and we all under- 
stand perfectly well what sort of experience Shakespeare is 
representing Macbeth as having had. I am going, therefore, 
now to assume that the reader will understand what I mean 
by “directly see” or “see directly,” and so can return to the 
assumption which I was making, when I talked of “picking 
out” an object answering to that long description I gave. I was 
assuming that whenever a person is seeing his right hand as 
•well as something else (e.g., a black background), he must be 
directly seeing at least two objects: he must, in fact, have a 
whole visual field, all the objects in which are directly seen 
by him; and, of course, as a rule, the objects in this field will 
be many more than two. And I will now, for the sake of con- 
ciseness and purely for the purposes of this discussion, introduce 
another technical term: as a mere synonym for the long phrase 
“visual field, all the objects m which are directly seen by *” I 
will use the shorter phrase ‘Vs direct visual field.” I have, then, 
just said that I was assuming that whenever a peison is seeing 
his hand as well as something else, he must be having a direct 
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visual field which contains at least two objects. And when I say 
musty I mean, of course, that it is not a mere empirical fact, 
learnt by observation, that whenever a person does the one he 
has the other. I mean that the propositional function is 
seeing at least two objects” entails the propositional function 
“x has a direct visual field which contains at least two objects” 
or is seeing directly at least two objects.” One can say that it 
is fart of the very meaning of the assertion that a person is 
seeing his own right hand as well as something else that he has 
a direct visual field containing at least two objects This I was 
assuming, and it seems to me quite evidently true. But I ought 
to have explained that I was assuming it, and that when I said 
that the reader could “pick out” an object answering to that 
long description I gave, I meant that he could pick out such 
an object from among the objects in his direct visual field. Once 
this IS explained, the answer to two questions which seem (quite 
justly) to have puzzled Mr. Bouwsma, when he thought (as 
the lack of clearness in my directions gave him a perfect right to 
do) that I might be referring to a case m which a man was seeing 
his own right hand and nothing else whatever y is quite plain; 
namely the questions (i) From what is Moore saying that a 
man will be able to pick out an object of that description? and 
(2) What is the remainder which would be left over when the 
object is picked out? The answer to (i) is: From his direct 
visual field. And the answer to (2) is. The rest of his direct 
visual field. 

I think I have here been using “direct visual field” to mean 
exactly the same as Russell in his Lowell Lectures used the 
word “perspective” to mean. It is important to distinguish 
“visual field” from ‘‘dhect visual field,” because, if I am seeing 
my hand, it is quite correct to say that my hand is contained in 
my visual field, whereas it is quite certainly not the case that it 
is contained in my direct visual field, since it is certainly not 
“directly seen.” 

If I had given these two explanations, as I ought to have 
done, I think that part of the obscurity Mr. Bouwsma finds ’in 
my directions for “picking out” an object of the sort that I 
should cull “a sense-datum” would have been removed. But 
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certainly it would not all have been removed; and he might 
have said that a new obscurity had been introduced — ^namely, 
that it was not at all clear what I meant by “see directly,” nor, 
therefore, what I meant by “direct visual field.” He may say 
now that this is not at all clear- that it is not at all clear that 
there ate two different senses in which we all commonly use the 
word “see,” one in which we use it when we talk of seeing an 
opaque physical object, such as our own right hand, and another 
in which we use it when we talk of seeing an after-image, with 
closed eyes, and in which Macbeth used it when he talked of 
seeing the object which he calls his “vision.” He might say: 
Why shouldn’t the sense of “see” m which I see my hand be 
exactly the same as that m which I see an after-image with 
closed eyes? To this question a fartial answer can be given by 
saying You certainly do not see your hand in the same sense 
in which you see that fart of its surface which is turned towards 
you ; and it is only the latter sense of “see” — that in which you 
are seeing a particular part of its surface, and not seeing other 
parts — ^which can possibly be identical with that sense of “see” 
in which you see an after-image with closed eyes. But this is 
only a fartial answer, and I quite admit that my use of “see 
directly” may be in some respects obscure, and may even in- 
volve some fundamental mistake But I cannot see that it does 
the latter, and I cannot now try to clear up any obscurities 
about it. We cannot tell what obscurities Mr. Bouwsma might 
have found in an explanation which was not presented to him. 
What I want now to go on to, is obscurities which he does find 
in the descriftion which I gave of the object which my reader 
was to be able to pick out from his direct visual field. 

And, first of all, Mr. Bouwsma seems to imply that I did not 
give any description of the object which my reader was to look 
for and pick out. He says (p, 204) . “Commonly if one is asked 
to pick out something, the something is described;” and goes 
on to speak as if, in asking my reader to pick out something, I 
had not done this which is commonly done. But this seems to me 
to be a sheer mistake on his part. I did give a description of the 
object my reader was to look for, though certainly in some re- 
spects a queer sort of description. It was a description very 
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analogous to that which Mr. Bouwsma himself gives on pp. 205f, 
when he says one might be asked to pick out of a basket an 
object answering to the description that it was an object which 
had the characteristic that one saw that it was, at first sight, 
natural to take it to be a red marble, and also saw a little later 
that it was doubtful whether it could be a red marble. He seems 
to admit that this would be a description clear enough to enable 
one to know what to look for, and to jind out, after looking, that 
there was in the basket no object answering to this description, 
or to jind out that there was such an object and pick one out, 
or to find out (an alternative which he does not mention) that 
there was only one such object and pick tt out But, perhaps, Mr. 
Bouwsma does not think that this ought to be called a “descrip- 
tion.” If not, why not? And if this ts a description, why is not 
what I gave a description? 

Immediately after giving this description which is analogous 
to the description I gave, Mr. Bouwsma (p. 206) makes an 
assertion which has puzxlcd me very much. He asserts: “Pro- 
fessor Moore says there is something about which you first feel 
sure and then about which you doubt.” I think he must mean 
that in describing the object which I say the reader will be able 
to pick out, I imply that the reader will first feel sure of some- 
thing and then feel doubtful of the very same thing. But what 
is the thing which Mr. Bouwsma thinks I imply that the reader 
will first feel sure of and then doubt? I do imply that the reader 
will feel sure, with regard to some object which he is seeing, 
that it is natural to take that object to be identical with a part 
of the surface of his right handj since I imply that he will see 
it to be natural to do this, and to say that he will see this is to 
say that he will feel sure of it. But this, that it is natural to take 
that object to be thus identical, is a thing which I don’t imply 
that he will ever feel doubt about: what I imply that he will 
feel doubt about is the very different proposition that the object 
in question is identical with pai-t of the surface of his right hand. 
If, therefore, Mr. Bouwsma thinks I imply that the reader will 
ever doubt that it is natural to take this object to be identical 
with part of the surface of his right hand, he is making a sheer 
mistake as to what I imply. But I do not think that he is making 
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this mistake. I think he means that I imply that the reader will 
at first feel sure of the very thing which I do imply that he will 
subsequently doubt of — namely that the object in question ts 
identical with part of the surface of his hand. But do I imply 
this? Why does Mr. Bouwsma think I do? I think that the rea- 
son he thinks so is as follows. He thinks I imply that the reader 
will feel sure, with regard to an object which he is seeing, and 
which is in fact part of the surface of his hand, that it is part of 
the surface of his hand And I think I do imply this. I certainly 
do imply that the ^ reader will in fact be seeing part of the sur- 
face of his hand; and it is, of course, very rarely that an adult 
person does in fact see part of the surface of his hand, without 
knowing that the object which he sees, which ts part of the 
surface, ts part of the surface. With a baby it is different; a baby 
no doubt constantly sees part of the surface of his hand, without 
knowing that this object which he sees is pait of the surface of 
his hand, and this, it would seem, is part of the leason why, as 
Mr. Mace suggests (pp. 29 if), a baby could not perform the 
operation of picking out, which I say that my reader will be able 
to perform. Mr. Mace is certainly right in saying (p. 292) that it 
is not true that whenever anybody sees his right hand, he is able 
to perform this operation of picking out : and hence, when I say 
that the reader will be able to perform it, I am certainly imply- 
ing that, in his case, some other condition, besides the one that 
he will be seeing part of the surface of his hand, will also be 
satisfied, and one such condition may be that he knows, with 
regard to the part of its surface which he is seeing, that it is part 
of the surface of his hand. I am, therefore, inclined to admit, 
that I was implying that my reader would know, with regard to 
a part of the surface of his hand which he was seeing, that it was 
part of the surface of his hand. But to say that he would know 
this, is not to say that he would feel sure of it: for, while it is 
true that an adult rarely sees his hand without knowhtg that it is 
his hand, it is not at all true that he rarely sees his hand without 
feeling sure that it is his hand. The truth is that we constantly 
use this word “know,” in this kind of case, in a dispositional 
sense, which is such that I can truly be said to have known that 
an object which I saw was my hand, provided only that, if the 
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question had been raised, I should have been able to affirm with 
certainty with regard to the object which I saw that it was my 
hand, whereas we so use “feel sure” that I can only be truly 
said to jeel sure that an object which I see is my hand, when the 
idea that that object is my hand is actually before my mind. 
Even if therefore I did imply that the reader would know, with 
regard to an object which he saw, that it was part of the surface 
of his hand, it does not follow that I implied that he would ieel 
sure of this. But, in fact, I think I did imply that he would feel 
surej since he certainly could not carry out the operation of 
picking out, of which I spoke, without ha^dng before his mind 
the idea, with regard to an object which he saw, that it was part 
of the surface of his hand, and I certainly was supposing that 
he did feel sure (and rightly) that it was. If, therefore, the 
proposition of which Mr. Bouwsma was thinking that I said my 
reader would feel sure, was the proposition, with regard to that 
part of the surface of his hand which he was seeing, that if was 
identical with part of the surface of his hand, let us grant that 
even if I did not say he would feel sure of this, I did imply it. 
But now did I either say or imply with regard to fhis proposi- 
tion that he would ever come to doubt it? The proposition with 
regard to which I implied that my reader would come to doubt 
it, was a proposition, with regard to a certain obj ect which he was 
seeing directly, that that object was identical with part of the 
surface of his handj and it is only if this directly seen object 
was in fact identical with the part of the surface of his hand 
which he was seeing, that the proposition of which I implied 
that my reader would feel sure is identical with this proposition 
which I implied he would doubt. In thinking, therefore, (#/ 
this is what Mr. Bouwsma was thinking) that the proposition 
which I implied that my reader would come to doubt is identical 
with this proposition of which I implied he would feel sure, 
namely, that a certain object he is seeing, which is in fact part 
of the surface of his hand, is identical with a part of the surface 
of his hand, Mr. Bouwsma is assuming that the directly seen 
object, with regard to which I said my reader would doubt 
whether it was identical with the part of the surface of his hand 
which he is seeing, is, in fact, identical with that part. Hence, if 
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Mr. Bouwsraa is wrong in this assertion he is also wrong in 
thinking that the two propositions me identical. And if these 
two propositions are not identical, then he is, so far as I can see, 
wrong in saying that there is any proposition whatever with 
regard to which I said or implied that my reader would first feel 
sure of it and then come to doubt it. What I was in fact suppos- 
ing (and I did not imply anything other than this) was that the 
reader would all along feel sure that the seen object, which was 
in fact part of the surface of his hand, was identical with a part 
of the surface of his hand, and would continue to feel sure of 
thlSj even when he came to doubt whether the directly seen 
object, which I thought he could pick out, was identical with this 
seen object. And, if the directly seen object, with regard to 
which he feels this doubt is not identical with the seen object of 
which he feels sure that it is part of the surface of his hand, then 
there is no proposition of which he both feels sure and also 
doubts. But I did imply also that it is -possible (that is, not 
known to be false) that the directly seen object is identical with 
the seen object, which is part of the surface of his hand. And 
hence I was implying the very curious view that a peison may, 
at one and the same time, both feel sure of and actually know to 
be true a certain proposition, and also doubt whether that very 
proposition is tiue. I was not implying in this case, that this is 
what would happen to my reader j I was only implying that it 
may be what would happen to him. Elsewhere I have asserted 
that philosophers often do doubt the truth of a proposition, 
which, at the very time when they doubt it, they know to be 
true — an assertion which forms the subject of Mr. Lazerowitz’s 
essay in this volume. But is it even possible, as I imply that it is, 
that, in our case my reader should get into this curious state of 
mind? I can only reply that, so far as I can see, it is possible 
that I am in it now myself. I am now seeing part of the surface 
of my handj and I do now not only feel sure but know, with 
regard to this object I am seeing which is part of the surface of 
my hand, that it is part of the surface of my hand. And also I 
do now, at the very same time, feel some doubt as to whether a 
certain object, which I am directly seeing, is identical with the 
object which I am seeing which is part of the surface of my hand. 
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But to say that I feel doubt as to this, is to say that it is fosstble 
that It is identical. And, #/ it is identical, then I am both feeling 
sure of and doubting the very same proposition at the same 
time. I do not say, of course, that I am doing this. I only say 
that, so far as I can see, I don’t know that I’m not. But it may 
well be thought that to say the latter is as bad as to say the 
former. Both ai-e paradoxes} and there is reason to suspect that 
there must be something wrong in the premisses which lead me 
to say the latter. Yet I cannot see what is wrong with them, if 
anything is. Perhaps the most fundamental puzzle about the 
relation of sense-data to physical objects is that there does seem 
to be reason to assert the latter of these two paradoxes. 

Mr. Bouwsma next proceeds to point out that this doubt, 
which I feel, as to whether a certain ditectly seen object which 
I can pick out is identical with that part of the surfece of my 
hand, is very different from a doubt, which I might feel, under 
certain clearly possible circumstances, as to whether a certain 
surface which I saw and could pick out was part of the surface 
of a rubber glove or part of the surface of a hand. And it seems 
to me that, by mafang this comparison, he shews that, in spite 
of his just complaint that my directions for picking out a sense- 
datum were not clear, nevertheless he had understood them} he 
knew what description the object which I gave directions for 
pidang out would have to answer to, though he thought that 
he was unable, by following my directions, to find any such 
object. But perhaps I am wrong about this. However that may 
be, he points out that a doubt as to whether a certain surface 
was part of the surface of a glove or of a hand, could be set at 
rest by such means as getting a nearer view of it, feeling it, etc 
etc.} whereas nvy doubt could not be set at rest by any such 
means. This is, of course, perfectly true: my doubt is a philo- 
sophic doubt, and, like other philosophic doubts, certainly can- 
not be set at rest by any empirical observations. But Mr. Bouws- 
ma goes on to say something which seems to me to be utterly 
unjustifiable; he says that my doubt differs from the other one 
in that it camot he resolved; that there is no way of settling the 
question whether the directly seen object which I have picked 
out is or is not identical with that part of the surface of my hand 
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which I am seeing. So far as I can see, this question, of which 
Mr. Bouwsma asserts so dogmatically that there is no way of 
settling It, that “there is nothing to do but to go on doubting,” 
is the very one about which Mr, Marhenke asserts that he “is 
sure no philosopher will ever find the answer to it until we know 
what a correct analysis is” (p. 280). Mr. Marhenke, then, thinks 
it is possible that it should be settled , and as to this I think he is 
clearly right as against Mr. Bouwsma. 7 , of course, do not know 
how this particular philosophic question is to be settled, just as 
I do not know, in the case of many other philosophic questions, 
how they can be settled. But that ways of settling this and other 
philosophic questions will not some day be discovered, I cer- 
tainly do not know, and Mr. Bouwsma certainly does not know 
it either. There is certainly something else to do besides going 
on doubting, and that is to go on thinking about it. — But, per- 
haps, I have misunderstood Mr. Bouwsma, and perhaps, after 
all, he had misunderstood me. 

But now, suppose that, under the circumstances I mentioned, 
an object answering to the description I gave, amended as I 
have now amended it, can be picked out: how does that help 
us to know how I was using the term “sense-datum?” All that I 
say on this head, m the passage quoted, is that “I mean by 
sense-data” “things of the sort (in a ceitain respect)” of which 
these “picked out” objects are, I do not say in what respect an 
object must be of the sort of which these picked out objects are, 
in order to be what I mean by “a sense-datum.” And both Mr. 
Bouwsma and Mr. Mace seem to have been misled by this ex- 
pression of mine. Mr. Bouwsma says “It appears . . . that Pro- 
fessor Moore means by a sense-datum only that sort of thing 
which may be taken to be the surface of something or other. In 
other words. Professor Moore confines his use of the phrase 
sense-datum only to what others would describe as visual sense- 
data” (p. 214.). Now, of course, I am not in a position to deny 
that I appear to Mr. Bouwsma to confine the term in this way; I 
fully accept his statement that I appear to him to do so: and, 
of course, it may be the case that I appear to do so not only to 
him but to the majority of my readers. But the fact is that I 
never either did confine, or intend to confine, the term in 
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this way. Mr. Bouwsma recognises (p. 214) that I did not in 
fact so confine itj he points out that I say in one place that I am 
“feeling” sense-data, and that if I am “defining” sense-data in 
the way in which I appear to him to be defimng them, this is an 
inconsistency. But he goes on “At any rate his exposition ex- 
cludes smells, tastes, and sounds.” Here he is making a state- 
ment, not merely that my exposition appears to exclude smells, 
tastes, and sounds, but that it does exclude them. Can this state- 
ment possibly be justified? I certainly never either did refuse, 
nor intend to refuse, to call directly apprehended smells, 
tastes, and sounds “sense-data,” and I have always held that 
they were sense-data And the only possible justification, that I 
can see, for Mr. Bouwsma’s statement, is that which he would 
give, if he said. “Smells, tastes, and sounds are not 0/ the same 
sort, in any respect, as visual sense-data: in saying, therefore, 
that you mean by sense-data Hhmgs of the sort (m a certain 
respecty of which certain visual sense-data are, you are exclud- 
ing smells, tastes, and sounds, even if you did not intend to.” 
Now I am not at all prepared to admit that directly appre- 
hended smells, tastes, and sounds are not of the same sort in any 
respect as directly seen objects. But I do think that my expres- 
sion “things of the sort (in a certam respect)” was misleading, 
because, so far as I can see now, I was using that expression in 
such a sense that, even if the only respect in which all the dif- 
ferent objects which I intended to call “sense-data” resembled 
the “picked out” visual objects was that they were directly ap- 
prehended, I should still have said that they were of the same 
sort in a certain respect And I now think that such a use is 
misleading, because I do not think that the mere fact that two 
objects are both of them cfirectly apprehended justifies one in 
saying that they are both of the same sort in some respect. I 
think I have always both used, and intended to use, “sense- 
datum” in such a sense that the mere fact that an object is 
directly apprehended is a sufficient condition for saying that it 
is a sense-datura, so that, according both to my usage and my 
intentions, directly apprehended smells and tastes and sounds 
are just as much sense-data as ditectly seen objects. If, there- 
fore, Mr. Bouwsma was intending here to say anything about 
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my actual usage or intentions, he was making a simply enor- 
mous mistake. If, however, he was only intending to say that 
my words y in this passage, imply that only visual objects are to 
be called “sense-data,” and was saying this on the ground that 
nothing but a visual object can be of the same sort in any resfect 
as a visual object j then, I think, I must admit that there was 
some justification for his statement. So far as this was the case, 
my words failed very badly to say what I meant. 

And I think they must have failed rather badly, because Mr. 
Mace, though he does not go so far as Mr. Bouwsma — does not, 
that is to say, accuse me of implying that, e.g., a directly appre- 
hended noise cannot be a sense-datum — does say it is not clear 
that I did not wish to confine the name to “things with regard 
to which it IS natural to believe that they are parts of surfaces” 
(p. 289), and evidently really doubts whether I should have 
called the directly seen object, which, when you see a trans- 
parent glass cube, it is natural to suppose to be identical with 
that cube, though there are also obvious reasons for doubting 
whether it is so identical, a “sense-datum,” and whether I 
should have called a directly apprehended “faint crackly noise” 
a sense-datum. Certainly I did not, in this passage, mahe it clear 
that I should call such directly ap'prehended objects sense-data; 
but in fact I certainly always intended it to apply to any object 
whatever of any of the kinds Mr, Mace mentions, and others 
too, e.g., smells and tastes, provided the objects he means are 
directly apprehended objects. On my view, when you hear a 
“faint crackly noise,” you are as a lule hearing a sense-datum 
which can properly be called “a faint crackly noise,” but, unless 
this directly apprehended faint crackly noise is “purely subjec- 
tive,” like the “voices” which I understand that some people in 
an abnormal condition sometimes hear, it is also true that you 
are hearing a “faint crackly noise,” which is a physical reality 
and can also be heard by other people; and there are the same 
sort of reasons for doubting whether the directly apprehended 
“faint crackly noise” is identical with the physical (or “real”) 
“faint crackly noise,” as there are for doubting whether the 
directly seen object which I am now “picking out” and which 
It is natural to take to be part of the surface of my hand really is 
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identical with the part of the surface of my hand which I am 
seeing. According to me there are reasons for thinking that we 
use “hear,” as applied to sounds, in Pvoo different senses, just 
as there are reasons for thinking that we use “see” in three 
different senses (see Mr. Marhenke’s essay, p. 260), and I 
should use “directly hear” as a synonym for one sense in which 
we use “hear,” just as I use “directly see” as a synonym for one 
sense in which we use “see.” The propositional function is 
hearing a physical (or ‘real’) sound” entails the propositional 
function “x is directly hearing a. sound,” and I used, and intended 
to use, “sense-datum” in such a way that any directly heard sound 
must be a sense-datum 5 but I think it is doubtful whether any 
'physical sound which we hear is “directly heard” and whether, 
therefore, when we talk of “hearing” a physical sound (which 
is by far our commonest use of “hear,” as applied to sounds), 
we are using “hear” in a sense in which “directly hear” is a 
synonym for it. I am at present “hearing” the ticks of a clock 
which is in the same room with me — ^that is to say, I am “hear- 
ing” a succession of physical sounds made by the clock. And I 
know perfectly well that, if I had had a certain amount of cot- 
ton wool in my ears, while the clock was making the same sounds 
which it is making, I should still have heard these sounds — 
the very same physical sounds which I am hearing — ^but they 
would have sounded fainter to me. But there are good reasons 
for thinking (I do not say, absolutely conclusvoe ones) that if 
these physical sounds had somded fainter to me, then the 
sounds which I was directly hearing, and which it is natural to 
take to be identical with those physical sounds (in other words, 
the directly heard sounds which “correspond” to the physical 
sounds), would have been fmnter than the corresponding di- 
rectly heard sounds which I am now hearing. But there would 
have been then exactly as good reason for supposing those 
fainter directly heard sounds to be identical with the physical 
sounds I am now hearing as there is now for supposing the 
louder directly heard sounds I am now hearing to be identical 
with these same physical sounds. It seems, however, that two 
directly heard sounds, of* which one is fainter than the other, 
cannot possibly be identical with one another; and that therefore 
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the ‘physical “ticks” which I am now hearing cannot possibly be 
identical with any sounds which I am now ditecdy hearmg; 
since, i£ they were, they would also have been identical with the 
fainter directly heard sounds I should have heard, if I had had 
cotton wool in my earsj and it seems impossible that it should 
be true of the very same set of physical sounds both that it is 
identical with a louder set of directly heard sounds and would) 
under other circumstances, have been identical with a fainter 
set. But, if so, nothing which I am directly hearing can be iden- 
tical with the physical “ticks” which I am hearing j and hence 
the sense of ‘^‘hear” in which I am hearing these physical sounds 
cannot be the sense of “hear” in which “directly hear” is a 
synonym for “hear.” There is, therefore, good (though, not 
conclusive) reason for thinking that the sense of “hear” in 
which we hear physical sounds is not the same as the sense of 
“hear” in which “directly hear” is a synonym for “hear.” And 
this argument seems to me to be exactly analogous to one argu- 
ment for thinking that the sense of “see” in which I am now 
seeing a certain part of the surface of my right hand is not the 
same as that sense of “see” which is such that “directly see” is 
a synonym for “see” when used in that sense. I know perfectly 
well that, if my present situation had been different from what 
it is only in the respect that I had been wearing blue spectacles 
instead of spectacles of plain glass, then the part of the surface 
of my hand which I am now seeing would have looked to me 
of a somewhat different colour from that which it now looks to 
me. But there are good (though not conclusive) reasons for 
thinking that if it had looked of a different colour, then the 
directly seen object, which would then have “corresponded” to 
this part of the surface of my hand, would have been of a dif- 
ferent colour from the directly seen object which now “cor- 
responds” to this part of the surface of my hand. But, if so, the 
directly seen object, which would then have “corresponded” to 
that piece of surface cannot possibly be identical with the piece 
of surface in question. And if it is not, then certainly nothing 
else which I am directly seeing is identical with that piece of 
physical surface. And hence there is a good (though not con- 
clusive) reason for thinking that the sense of “see” in which I 
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am seeing part of the surface of my right hand cannot be iden- 
tical with that sense of “see” which is such that “directly see” is 
a synonym for “see” when used in that sense. 

I want, then, to make it quite plain that, so far as I know, 
the sense in which I used, and intended to use, “sense-datum,” 
was such that anything whatever which is directly affrehended 
(using this term in the sense which I tried to explain in my 
“Status of Sense-data,” in which it is a synonym for “directly 
perceived,” in one, at least, of the senses in which Berkeley 
used that expression) — ^anything whatever which is directly ap- 
prehended must be “a sense-datum,” whether it be a sound, a 
smell, a taste etc,, or a visual object of any kind. I was so using 
It that a tooth-ache which you feel, is necessarily a “sense- 
datum.” My departure from ordinary usage did not consist (as 
Mr. Bouwsma and Mr. Mace both suggest) in confining the 
application of the term to a narrovoer range of objects than that 
to which It had been usually applied, but rather (in a sense) in 
extending it to a wider range, since I was so using it that physical 
realities of certain kinds, mighty so far as I could see, also be 
“sense-data.” In the common usage, some characteristic which 
entailed “»o/ a physical reality” was put into the connotation 
of “sense-datum.” “sense-datum” was so used that it would be 
a contradiction to say of any object that it was both a physical 
reality and also a “sense-datum.” I intentionally so used it that 
it should not be, at all events, an obvious contradiction to say 
that some physical realities are also sense-data. It still would be 
a contradiction, even in my usage, to say this, if what I meant by 
“direct apprehension” was such that the function is directly 
apprehended” entails is not a physical reality.” But it was not 
(and still is not) obvious to me that there is any contradiction 
in saying that some physical reahties (including physical sounds 
and physical surfaces) are directly apprehended I think there 
may be a contradiction in saying this, W it is not obvious to me 
that there is. And, if t;here is no contradiction in this, then I was 
so altering the connotation of ^^sense-datum” as to make it apply 
to a wider range of objects than usual, rather than confining it 
to a narrower one. 

But, if this is so, if, as I think, I was so using “sense-datum” 
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that anything whatever which is ‘‘directly apprehended” must 
be a sense-datum, it is quite obvious that I could have told my 
readers how to find a specimen of the sort of thing I meant by 
“a sense-datum” in a much simpler way than that which I 
adopted in this passage from my “Defence of Common-Sense,” 
which both Mr. Bouwsma and Mr. Mace quote. I could have 
said, for instance: “Stare at a lighted electric lamp for a little 
while, and then close your eyes: the after-image which you will 
then see is a specimen of the sort of thing I mean by "^a sense- 
datum’.” This would have been quite as efficient a way of shew- 
ing the reader what sort of thing I meant by “a sense-datum” 
and that there are sense-data, in the sense in which I was using 
the term, as the complicated way I adopted. Nobody would then 
have doubted that there are things of a sort which I was pro- 
posing to call “sense-data,” because nobody would have doubted 
that after-images are sometimes seen, when one’s eyes are 
closed j but it would still, of course, have remained just as 
doubtful as it is now whether, in saying that such after-images 
are sense-data, I was not attributing to them properties which 
they do not possess, and just as doubtful as Mr. Bouwsma and 
Mr. Mace have found it, what other sorts of objects I should 
also call sense-data. Why did I not adopt this simple procedure.? 
I think it is obvious now, that why I did not, was because I was 
there trying to do much more than what I said and thought I 
was trying to do. I was trying to shew, not merely how I pro- 
posed to use the term “sense-datum,” and that there are sense- 
data, if the term be used in that sense, but also two quite dif- 
ferent things as well, viz., (i) that the function “in is seeing a 
physical object” entails the function “x is seeing a sense-datum” 
(= “x is seeing some object directly”)^ or, in other words, that 
the sense in which we use “see” when we say that we see a 
thing which is a physical object, is such that the seeing of a 
physical object necessarily involves the seeing of a sense-datum, 
and also (2) that there is some reason to think that, even when 
an opaque physical object which we are seeing is not being “seen 
double” by us, no sense-datum which we are seeing is ever 
identical with any physical surface which we are seeing; or, in 
other words, that though the seeing of a physical object neces- 
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sarily involves directly seeing some object, yet there are good 
(but not conclusive) reasons for thinking that no physical object 
and no physical surface is ever directly seen, and that therefore 
the seeing of a physical object necessarily involves the direct 
seemg of an object which is not a physical reality at all. I think 
I was trying (very unsuccessfully) to say something of this 
sort, and that I was trying (much more successfully) to say 
the same things in the passage which Mr. Marhenke quotes on 
pp. 259-260. 

There remains one other point in Mr. Bouwsma’s essay, 
upon which I wish to say something. In the second section he 
seems to me to bring out in an admirable manner a point as to 
which I heartily agree with him. He shews, I think, quite con- 
vincingly, that if we consider those uses of the words “hear” 
and “smell,” in which we use them when we say that we hear 
or smell, not a sound or a smell, respectively, but a 'physical 
object (his examples are “I hear a rat,” “I smell a rat”) there 
is a very important point in which such uses of “hear” and 
“smell” are not analogous to that use of “see” in which we 
say that we see a physical object, e.g., “I see a rat.” He points 
out that we cannot hear a rat, without hearing a sound, nor 
smell a rat, without smelling a smell, whereas it is not true 
that we cannot see a rat, without seeing a sight which is related 
to the rat which we see in the same way in which, when we hear 
one, some sound which we hear must be related to him, and 
when we smell one, some smell which we smell must be related 
to him. (lam putting all this, in my own way; and perhaps Mr. 
Bouwsma would say that what I am saying is not at all what he 
meant.) It seems to me quite obvious that we so use “I hear a 
rat,” that part at least of what we mean by this is that we are 
hearing a physical sound made by a rat: if this condition is not 
satisfied then it cannot be true that we are hearing a rat — ^that is 
to say, this cannot be true, if “I hear a rat” is being used in the 
way in which it is most commonly used. As for “I smell a rat” 
everybody knows that this is an expression which is often 
used metaphorically, and perhaps this metaphorical use is now 
its commonest use: but if it were used Uterally its use is such 
that it cannot be true that I am smellmg a rat unless I am smell- 
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mg a 'physical smell given ojf by a rat. In the case, therefore, 
both of “I hear a rat” and “1 smell a rat,” theie is a kind of 
physical tedity, such that it is logically possible that a physical 
reality of that kind should have existed even if no rat had ever 
existed, of which it is true that we cannot be truly said to hear 
or smell a rat unless we are hearing or smelling (in a different 
sense) some physical reality of that kind, which was caused by 
the presence of a rat. But in the case of “I see a rat” nothing 
of this kind is true. There is no kind of physical reality, which 
might have existed even if there had been no rats, such that I can- 
not be truly said to be seeing a rat in the literal sense, unless I 
am seeing a physical reality of that kind, which was caused by 
the presence of a rat A rat does not give off (as, I think, 
Lucretius imagined that it did) a sort of physical “image,” such 
that, in order to be truly said to be seeing a rat, I must be seeing 
(in another sense) an image of this sort which was given off by 
a rat. It is true that in order to be truly said to be seeing a rat, 
I must be seeing part of the surface of a rat’s body, and such a sur- 
face is, of course, a physical reality. But such a surface is obvi- 
ously not related to a rat in the way in which a physical sound 
made by him or a physical smell given off by him is related to 
him. It IS not, as they are, a kind of physical reality which could 
have existed even if no rats had ever existed — an independent 
kind of physical reality it would be a contradiction to say that 
part of the surface of a rat’s body existed, but that no rat had 
ever existed. And obviously it is not made or given off by a rat 
in the sense in which a sound, which he makes, or a smell which 
he gives off, are made or given off by him. 

I heartily agree, therefore, with Mr. Bouwsma that there is, 
in this important respect, no analogy between hearing or smell- 
ing a physical object and seeing one 5 and I think the point is 
important, because I think philosophers are apt to overlook it. 
But Mr. Bouwsma goes on to suggest, if I understand him 
rightly, that the reason why I think that it imy be the case that, 
if I am to be truly said to be seeing a physical surface, I must be 
seeing some other object (a sense-datum), is that I have been 
misled by the linguistic similarity between “I hear a rat,” “I 
smell a rat,” “I see a rat,” to suppose that there must be some 
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kind of object related to the last, as a physical sound is to the 
first, and a physical smell is to the second And here I cannot 
agree with him. I am perfectly certain that this has nothing 
whatever to do with my view that a certain visual object which 
I am now seeing directly^ in seeing part of the surface of my 
hand, may not be identical with the part of the surface of my 
hand which I am seeing I do not think I ever thought that 
seeing a physical surface was analogous to hearing a physical 
object, such as a rat, or a bell, or a motor-car, or to smelling a 
physical object such as a rat, or a rose, or an onion. I thought, 
and still think, that the true analogy to seeing a physical surface 
is not hearing a physical object, but hearing a physical sound, 
and, as I have just tried to shew, there seems to me to be just 
the same sort of reason for supposing that, in order to hear a 
'physical sound, I must hear directly an object (also called “a 
sound”) which may not be identical with the physical sound 
which I hear, as for supposing that in order to see a physical 
surface I must see directly a visual object which may not be 
identical with the physical surface which I see 
To conclude what I have to say about Mr. Bouwsma’s essay. 
So far as I can gather, his view is that whenever we see any 
part of the surface of a physical object (at least when we don’t 
see it double, i.e., have a double image of itj I don’t know what 
he would say about cases when we do see it double) we see that 
part of its surface directly, i.e., in exactly the same sense in 
which we see an after-image when our eyes are shut, or in which 
Macbeth saw the object which he referred to by the word “this,” 
when he asked “Is this a dagger, which I see before me.?” It 
follows that, if he had understood how I was proposing to use 
the term “sense-data,” he would have said that there certainly 
are sense-data, in that sense* that, for instance, every physical 
surface which is seen, is, so long as it is not seen double, a sense- 
datum. But 1 think that (largely through my own fault) he did 
not understand how I was proposing to use the term, and there- 
fore thought that the sense in which I was proposing to use it, 
was such that he himself was inclined to think that, in that sense, 
there are no such things as sense-data The substantial point on 
which he disagrees with me is, I think, this* He thinks that. 
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of physical objects; but he does not hold that there are no good 
reasons for thinking that we never do: on this latter point I 
think he agrees with me rather than with them. He opens his 
essay by giving a very careful and accurate account of the views, 
tentative or otherwise, but mainly tentative, which I have ex- 
pressed on this subj ect in the various different essays in which I 
have written upon it, noting those cases in which I have ex- 
pressed a change of view; and I think his account shews that he 
has understood me very completely. But though his account is 
vety accurate, I think that in one respect it is not qmte accurate. 
He implies that in “The Status of Sense-data” {Philo so-phtcal 
Studies, p. 186) I used the expressions ‘‘red spatial properties” 
and “red spatial relations;” and that I accepted without ques- 
tion the premiss that “Physical objects have certain red spatial 
properties and they stand in certain led spatial relations” (p. 
261). Now, so far as I can discover, I did not use these expres- 
sions in that paper, what I did say (and I think this is what Mr. 
Marhenke must be alluding to) is that the upper sides of two 
coins, which I was seeing, were “redly approximately circular,” 
and that the upper side of the half-crown was “really largeP* 
than that of the florin. But perhaps this difference of expression 
does not matter, perhaps Mr. Marhenke means by his expres- 
sion “Physical objects have certain ted spatial properties and 
stand in certain red spatial relations” only something which 
really is entailed by my assertion that a pair of physical objects 
(or rather their upper sides) were both “tedly approximately 
circular” and that one of them was “really larger than” the 
other. Assuming that he does only mean tins, Mr. Marhenke 
goes on later to suggest (p. 265) that my proposition that the 
two surfaces were really approximately circular, and that the 
one was really larger than the other, may perhaps be success- 
fully challenged-, he suspects (p. 266) that, when I said this, 
fart of what I meant may have been that “approximate circu- 
larity” was an intrinsic property of the two surfaces, and that the 
relation expressed by “larger than” was an intrinsic relation; 
and he thinks that if I did mean this I was mistaken. He holds 
that, though “topological properties” of spatial configurations 
are all intrinsic, their “metrical properties” are not; and that 
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since ‘‘approximately circular” is a metrical property, it is not 
intrinsic} and he draws the conclusion that there is no contra- 
diction in saying that the surfaces of those coins both were ap- 
proximately circular, and also were of a different shape. 

In support of his view that “approximately circular,” in the 
sense in which we say that -physical objects sometimes are so, is 
an extrinsic and not an intrinsic property, he appeals to the idea 
that the metrical properties of physical objects are “logically 
dependent on the instruments of measurement we employ,” 
and gives an argument from Poincare to show that these metri- 
cal properties are “relative to the objects we have agreed to use 
as instruments of measurement.” 

But we find, to our surprise, that Mr. Marhenke regards this 
argument as proving, not merely that “approximately circular,” 
as applied to physical objects, is extrinsic, but also that “approxi- 
mately circular” in the sense in which we use it when we say 
“That looks approximately circular” is extrinsic too. He says, 
that if a certain “transformation” be supposed to have taken 
place, which affects an observer’s measuring rod as well as the 
rest of the system supposed to be transformed, the observer will 
not, by measuring the diameters of a given physical curve before 
and after the transformation, be able to detect any change in the 
curve* if measurement gave the result that it was circular be- 
fore the transformation, it will give the same result afterwards. 
But Mr. Marhenke adds “If the curve looked circular to the 
observer before the transformation, it will still look circular to 
him after the transformation.” By what warrant does he add 
this? How can the assumption that an observer’s measuring rod 
has been transformed according to the same foimula as his own 
body and all the rest of the physical system to which he belongs, 
possibly entail any conclusion at all as to how things will look 
to him before and after the transformation? Yet Mr. Mar- 
henke repeats (p 269) “We have now shown that the spatial 
properties of physical objects are extrinsic. But we have done 
more than this} we have also shown that the spatial properties 
of sense-data are extrinsic.” I cannot help thinking that the lat- 
ter assertion is a mere mistake} he has not shewn anything of 
the kind. 
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And he himself does not seem to think he has shewn it. For a 
little later (p. 271) he says: “In order to show that the spatial 
properties of sense-data are extrinsic, we have to show that these 
properties are relative to a standard of rigidity.” Now he said 
before that he had shewn them to be extrinsic; and yet he had 
then certainly not shewn them to be “relative to a standard of 
rigidity! ” And it seems to me that he certainly does not shew it 
now, by the argument which he proceeds to give. He says that 
we might define a given sense-datum, which can be made to 
move over the whole direct visual field, e.g., the sense-datum 
of a pencil, as rigid, “i.e., as maintaining the same sensible size.” 
And, tj we did, we should of course have to say, as he points 
out, that a second sense-datum. A, whose extremities could be 
brought into coincidence with that of the pencil, was shorter 
than a third, B, which overlapped that of the pencil We could, 
of course, adopt such a convention as this. But where is the proof 
that we have ado f ted any such convention? I can find none at 
all, not even an attempt at proof, except Mr. Marhenke’s bare 
assertion: “Independently of a standard of comparison it is ob- 
viously impossible to compare two different sense-data in re- 
spect of length or size.” It must be remembered that by “a 
standard of comparison” he here means some thhd sense-datum, 
which is used as a standard of comparison, just as a measuring 
rod may be used as a standard of comparison for the length of 
two physical objects. And, when this Is understood, it seems to 
me that this statement of his, which he has not attempted to 
prove, is quite fantastically untrue. If I understand him rightly, 
he is maintaining that, whenever a man says that one line looks 
longer than another, he is referring to some third sense-datum, 
and saying that ij this third sense-datum were applied suc- 
cessively to the sense-data of those two lines, then certain facts 
in the way of overlapping or not overlapping would be ob- 
served; just as when a man says that of two physical lines one is 
longer than the other, part at least of what he often means is 
that if the same measuring rod were applied successively to 
each, then certain facts in the way of overlapping or not over- 
lapping would be observed. He is maintaining that if, with 
closed eyes, I see two after-images, e.g., two round blue patches, 
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and say that the one on the left is larger than the one on the 
right, I am again saying something about a third sense-datum, 
to the effect that, if it were applied successively to the two 
patches, certain relations between it and the patches would be 
observed. Both these things, which he seems to me to be main- 
taining, seem to me to be quite obviously untrue. The truth is 
that it is quite obviously fosstble to compare two sense-data in 
respect of length or size, quite independently of “a standard of 
comparison.” It is obviously possible to do this, because it is 
obvious that we all constantly do it. — ^But perhaps I have mis- 
understood Mr. Marhenke. 

I conclude that, if Mr. Marhenke does mean what I have 
supposed him to mean, then this part of his vindication of the 
possibility of “identifying sense-datum and physical surface” (p. 
265) has broken down. 

10. Subjectivity of Sense-Data 

Mr. Ducasse discusses my early paper called “The Refuta- 
tion of Idealism,” in which I argued that in no case is the esse 
of anything perdpi, or, to put it in the sort of language I should 
now use, that in no case does it follow from the fact that a thing 
of a certain kind exists that that thing is perceived. Mr. Du- 
casse’s view is that there is “a certain class of cases” in which 
perdpi does follow from esse', though there is also another class 
of cases in which percipi does not follow from esse. In fact, he is, 
in this respect, taking the same sort of view which Berkeley 
took, when he said that the esse of “ideas” is percipi, but that 
there is at least one sort of existent which is not an “idea,” and 
that the esse of existents of this sort is not percipi. And I may 
say at once that, on this point, I now agree with Mr. Ducasse 
and Berkeley, and hold that that early paper of mine was 
wrong. As an argument for my present "vdew I should give the 
assertions that a toothache certainly cannot exist without being 
felt, but that, on the other hand, the moon certainly can exist 
without being perceived. 

But Mr. Ducasse says that in his essay he has two objects. The 
first is to shew that, with regard to a class of cases, as to which I 
argued in that paper that their esse was not percipi, my argu- 
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merit did not prove, nor even render more probable than not, 
this conclusion for which I argued. And I should now agree 
perfectly that my argument did not even render this conclusion 
more probable than not. On the other hand, that Mr. Ducasse 
has shewn that it didn’t, I do not know that I should agree. His 
second point is to shew that, in this class of cases, the esse of a 
thing is fercifii and it is about his arguments to shew this that 
I wish to say something. 

It seems to me that, both in my paper_and m Mr, Ducasse’s 
essay, language isjised, which makes it difficult to see what the 
point at issue really is.. What is the class of cases -with which we 
are concerned? And what are the sort of entities with regard to 
which Mr. Ducasse wishes to shew that their esse is percip, 
while I in my paper said that the esse of those entities was not 
peroipt^ In my paper I used the unfortunate expression “the 
sensation of blue’„’ and seemed to be merely saying that some- 
thing or other to which I gave the name “blue” could exist at a 
time__when no “sensation of blue” existed. But to what was I 
giving the name “blue.?” and what did I mean bg a “sensation 
of blue.?” The latter expression is not an expression which is in 
common use, and badly needs explanation. Mr. Ducasse, on the 
other hand, usesjhe unfortunate expression “I taste bitter,” and 
seems to be saying that something or other to which he gives 
the name_‘^bitter” cannot exist at a time at which nobody is 
“ta stin g bitter.” But,^o what is he giving the name “bitter?” 
And what does he mean by the expressions “I taste bitter,” “He 
tastes bitter,” “She tastes bitter?” The only way in which these 
expressions could be naturally used is, I think, as follows. We 
do say “Quinine tastes bitter” and everybody knows what that 
mea-iis. On the analogy of this, “I taste bitter” could be quite 
naturally used to mean what it would mean, if I said “If you bit 
me, you would find that I taste bitter, just as quinine does.” 
B ut, of course, Mr. Ducasse is not using “I taste bitter” in that 
sense. I thjnk he is using it,_quite unnaturally,,^ mean wliat we 
should naturally express by “I am tasting a bitter taste” or, 
better still (and I think the fact that we should, quite naturally, 
use this expression, is significant) “I’ve got a bitter taste in my 
mouth.” 
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In order to see what the issue really is, let us first clear one 
thing, which is not the issue, out of the way. It gught-naturally 
be siEEQSed.that I was,using^“Wue’ias a synonym for the longer 
ex pressi on “the colour — an expression which is used, 

with a pretty clear meaning, and for which “blue” is sometimes 
used as a synonym} and that similarly Mr. Pucasse_is_usmg 
“bitterj^_as a synonym for “the taste ‘bitter’’^ or for '‘the taste 
called ‘bitter’,” an expression which he actually uses on p. 237. 
And we might, also jiaturaUy_auppose. that such, an expression 
as_^the colour ‘blue’ emted at nopn ye_sterday’’ or “the taste 
called ‘bitter’ at noon yesterday” means. There eidsted 
at noon yesterday something which ro^r.blue, or, voas bitter or 
had the taste called “bitter.” Then my proposition “‘Blue’ can 
exist at a tirne when no sensation of blue exists” might be taken 
to rnean “Blue things may exist at a time when nothing is look- 
ing blue to anyone}” and Mr. Ducasse’s “‘Bitter’ can’t exist at 
a time when nobody is tasting bitter” to mean “No bitter things 
can exist at a time when nobody is tasting a bitter taste.” And, 
with this interpretation, it would be quite obvious that I was 
right. and Mr. Ducasse was wrong. It is obviously logically 
possible th^ a blue tie .should exist at a time when nothing is 
looking blue to anyone, and that a parcel of quinine which is 
bitter should exist at_a time when nobody is tasting a bitter taste. 

But this is not the question at issue, though I think some of 
our expressions might quite naturally have led people to sup- 
pose that It is. In order to see what the issue is, it seems to me 
to be absolutely essential to see that such words as “blue” and 
“bitter” may be used in two very difFerent senses. When we say 
of such things as a tie or a flag or an india rubber ball that they 
are blue, what we are saying about them may be something 
very different from what we are saying of an after-image, which 
we see with closed eyes, when we say that \t is blue} and when 
we say of quinine or wormwood that they are bitter, what we are 
saying of them is certainly something very different from what 
we are saying of a taste which we are tasting or a taste “which 
is in our mouth,” when we say that U is bitter. It may be thoright 
that Mr. Ducasse is asserting that this latter is the case, in his 
section 17, p. 248. But it seems to me that the account which he 
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there gives of the difference is certainly false. For what he seems 
there to be supposing is that there is some one md the same 
entity, to which he gives the name “bitter,” such that when we 
say that quinine is bitter, we are saying that this entity is “a 
property of” quinine, whereas when we say of a taste which we 
are tasting that it is bitter, we are saying of this same entity, that 
that entity is “a species of” the taste which we are tasting. This 
seems to me to be nonsense. It is quite true that we may say of the 
very same “property” which we are attributing to quinine when 
we say that it is bitter, that that property is a s facies of taste: the 
properties which we attribute to sugar when we say that it is sweet, 
and to sweat when we say that it is salt, are also species of taste, 
in exactly the same sense. And it is in the same sense of “species 
of” that we can say that the property which we attribute to a 
tie when we say that it is blue, is one species or kind of colour, 
and that which we attribute to another tie when we say that it is 
red, is another species or kind of colour; and that we can also 
say that scarlet is one species or kind of red and crimson another 
species or kind of red. But it is absolute nonsense to say of any 
particular colour which we are seeing that red is a “species of” 
it. And in the same way it is absolute nonsense to say of any 
particular taste which we are tasting that “bitter” is a species 
of it. What “the colour h-ed^” and “the taste ‘bitter’,” are spe- 
cies of, are, respectively, “colour” and “taste.” And to say that 
the colour “red” is a species of colour, is the same thing as to 
say that it is a colour. Similarly, to say of “the taste ‘bitter’,” that 
it is a species of taste, is the same thing as to say that it is a 
taste. It seems to me, therefore, that the difference between what 
we are saying of quinine when we say that it is bitter, and 
what we are saying of a taste which we are tasting when we say 
that it IS bitter, cannot lie in the fact that we arc saying of one and 
the same entity, called “the taste ‘bitter’,” in the first case, that 
this entity is “a property of” quinine, and, in the second case, that 
this entity is “a species of” the taste which we are tasting. What 
seems to me to be the case is that when we say that a taste which we 
are tasting is “bitter,” we are not saying anything at all about the 
pfopetty which we are attributing to quinine when we say that it 
is bitter . certainly not the absurdity that this property which we 
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attribute to quinine is “a species oP’ the taste which we are tasting' 
On the other hand, when we say that a taste which we are tasting 
is bitter, we can be rightly said, as Mr. Ducasse says, to be at- 
tributing to it a certain quality — the quahty of being bitter j 
and therefore also, in the wide philosophical sense in which, in 
this essay I have been using “property,” a certain po^etty, since 
in this usage, every quality is a property, though not vice versa; 
but, of course, we are not attributing to it any “property,” in the 
narrower and more proper sense in which Mr. Ducasse is using 
“property,” and in which he rightly says that to say of quinine 
that It is bitter is to attribute to it a certain “property.” (I can- 
not, of course, agree with Mr. Ducasse when he says that a 
“property,” in this sense, is “essentially of the nature of a law.” 
I agree that, in the case of any “property,” in this sense, the fact 
that a given substance has that property is “of the nature of 
lawj” but this does not entitle us to say that the froferty itself 
IS of that nature.) And when we say of quinine that it is bitter, 
we are, I think, really saying that the quality^ which we at- 
tribute to a taste which we are tasting, when we say that it is 
bitter is related in a certain way to quinine, though not, of course, 
that it is a quality of quimne, nor yet the absurdity that it is a 
property (in Mr. Ducasse’s sense) of quinine, though when we 
say of a taste which we are tasting that it is bitter, we are not 
saying aivythmg at all about the property, called “being bitter” 
or “having a bitter taste,” which we attribute to quinine when 
we say that it is bitter. And there certainly may be (I think, al- 
most certainly is) an analogous difFerence between what we are 
saying about a tie when we say that it is blue, and what we are 
saying about an after-image, seen with closed eyes, when we say 
that it is blue. When we say of such an after-image that it is 
blue, we are certainly attributing to it a quality, not a “prop- 
erty” in Mr. Ducasse’s sense j whereas when we say of a tie that 
it is blue, we are, I think, almost certainly attiibuting to it a 
“property,” in Mr. Ducasse’s sense, and not the quality which 
we attribute to “sense-data” such as an after-image. 

Now suppose all this is the case. We have then to recognize 
that the words “blue” and “bitter” are each used in two very 
difFerent senses. The first pair of senses are those in which we 
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use them when we say that a' tie is blue or quinine is bitter: and 
here each word stands for a 'proferty^ in Mr. Ducasse’s sense of 
that term, and a property which may belong to physical objects, 
and hence certainly may exist when it is not being perceived. 
The second pair of senses are those m which we use them when 
we say of an after-image seen with closed eyes or of any other 
sense-datum that it is blue, and of a taste which we are lasting 
that it is bitter j and here each word stands for a quality^ not 
for a property, in Mr. Ducasse’s sense, and a quality which cer- 
tainly does belong to sense-data. Let us call the latter pair, 
merely for the purposes of this discussion, “the sensible quality 
‘blue’ ” and “the sensible quality ‘bitter’ and let us say, as 
before, that to say that the sensible quality “blue” existed at 
noon yesterday is to say that something vshtch had that quality 
existed at noon yesterday, and that to say that the sensible 
quality “bitter” existed at noon yesterday is to say that some- 
thing which had that quality existed at noon yesterday. We are 
now at last in a position to state the real issue between Mr. 
Ducasse and that early paper of mine. In that early paper I 
really was asserting that the sensible quality “blue” (and, of 
course, also, should have asserted the same of the sensible qual- 
ity “bitter”) could exist without being perceived: that there was 
no contradiction in supposing it to do so. Mr. Ducasse’s view 
is that it cannot: that there is a contradiction in supposing it to 
do so. And on this issue I am now very much inclined to think 
that Mr. Ducasse is right and that I in that paper was wrong; 
my reason being that I am inclined to think that it is as im- 
possible that anything which has the sensible quality “blue,” 
and, more generally, anything whatever which is directly afpie- 
hendedy any sense-datum^ that is, should exist unpercelved, as 
it is that a headache should exist unfelt. If this is so, it would 
follow at once, that no sense-datum can be identical with any 
physical surface, which is the same thing as to say that no physi- 
cal surface can be directly apprehended: that it is a contradiction 
to say that any is. Now at the end of the last section I said that 
I was strongly inclined to agree with Mr. Bouwsma, Mr. Mur- 
phy and Mr. Marhenke that physical surfaces are directly ap- 
prehended. I am, therefore, now saying that I am strongly in- 
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dined to take a view incompatible with that which I then said I 
was strongly inclined to take. And this is the truth. I am 
strongly inclined to take both of these incompatible views. I am 
completely puzzled about the matter, and only wish I could see 
any way of settling it. 

Well, it would be settled, I think, if Mr. Ducasse had proved 
that his view is the true one. But I cannot see that he has proved 
it. By way of shewing why it should be self-contradictory to 
suppose that any sensible quality ever exists without being per- 
ceived, he makes the ingenious suggestion that, when I see the 
sensible quality “blue,” this quality is related to my seeing of 
it, in the same way in which, when a cricketer makes a particular 
stroke at cricket, say a “cut,” the kind of stroke he makes is 
related to the striking of it* and it is a contradiction to suppose 
that a *‘cut” exists, when nobody is making that stroke. But I 
cannot see that Mr. Ducasse gives any good reason for suppos- 
ing that when I see the sensible quality “blue” this quality is 
related in this way to my seeing of it. And I am rendered more 
sceptical as to whether it possibly can be, when I consider a fact 
about which Mr. Ducasse says nothing. It seems to me evident 
that I cannot see the sensible quality blue, without directly 
seeing something which has that quality — a blue patch, or a 
blue speck, or a blue line, or a blue spot, etc., in the sense in 
which an after-image, seen with closed eyes, may be any of 
these things. And though, so long as we are talking merely of 
sensible qualities, there seems a certain plausibility in suggesting 
that when we see such a quality it may be related to our seeing 
of it, in the way in which a “cut” at cricket is related to the 
hitting of it, all such plausibility seems to me to vanish as soon 
as we realise that any experience which is a seeing of a visual 
quality must also be a seeing of something which is not a quality 
— a patch, or a speck, or a line, or a spot, etc., in the sense in 
which an after-image may be one of these things. How is such 
an object as this — ^the sort of object I am calling “a sense- 
datum” — ^related to my seeing of it? Any complete account of 
how the sensible quality “blue” is related to my seeing of 
must include an account of how a blue after-image, seen with 
closed eyes, is related to my seeing of iu Mr. Ducasse’s account 
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of the former does not include any account of the latter, and I 
cannot see at all how it could be consistent with any plausible 
account of the latter. Although, therefore, I am still inclined 
to think that no after-image (and, therefore, also no “sense- 
datum”) can possibly exist except while it is being directly 
apprehended — and, more than this, none that I directly appre- 
hend can possibly exist except while I am directly apprehending 
it — I cannot see why there should be a contradiction in suppos- 
ing the opposite, I cannot see where the contradiction lies. To 
the solution of this problem Mr. Ducasse’s suggestion as to how 
sensible qualities are related to our experiencing of them does 
not help me at all. I cannot see that he has given any good 
reason at all for supposing that the esse of sensible qualities is 
fercifi, though I believe that there must be some good reason. 

III. Philosophic Method 
ir. Analysis 

I cannot possibly do justice to Mr. Langford’s essay. He 
seems to me to raise an immense number of very puzzling 
questions which deseive examination j but my time is very 
limited, and on many of those questions I do not at all know 
what to say. All I can try to do is “to state more explicitly 
my own position regarding the nature of analysis,” which is 
what Mr. Langford (pp. 323!) says that he wanted to induce 
me to do; and even here I shall not be able to do more than 
to try to make clear some comparatively simple points. 

I think that what Mr. Langford must primarily want is a 
statement as to how I myself have intended to use, and, so 
far as I know, actually used, the word “analysis.” Other people 
may have used it in dilfercnt senses, but I do not think he 
wants me to state my position with regard to what they may 
have meant by it. And as to how I have intended to use it (and, 
I believe, actually used k), I think I can say three fairly 
definite things. 

( I ) Let us, as Mr. Langford does, call that which is to be 
analysed the andysandwm. He himself tries to explain to us 
what he calls two “different views as to the nature of analysis,” 
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but which, I think, might be called two different ways in which 
the word “analysis” might be used. And he seems to say that, 
if the word is used in the first way, the analysandum will be an 
“idea” or a “concept” or a “proposition,” whereas if it is used 
in the second way it will be a “verbal expression” (p. 336). 

Now I think I can say quite definitely that I never intended 
to use the word in such a way that the analysandum would be 
a verbal expression. When I have talked of analysing anything, 
•uohat I have talked of analysing has always been an idea or con- 
cept or proposition, and not a verbal expression, that is to say, 
if I talked of analysing a “proposition,” I was always using 
“proposition” in such a sense that no verbal expression (no 
sentence, for instance) can be a “proposition,” in that sense. 
There is, of course, a sense in which verbal expressions can be 
“analysed.” To take an example from Mr. Langford: Con- 
sider the verbal expression ^^x is a small y.” I should say that 
you could quite properly be said to be analysing this expression 
if you said of it: “It contains the letter V, the word ‘is’, the 
word ‘a’, the word ‘small’, and the letter ‘y’; and it begins with 
‘is’ comes next in it, then ‘a’, then ‘small’, and then ‘y’.” It 
seems to me that nothing but maidng some such statement as 
this could properly be called “giving an analysis of a verbal 
expression.” Autid I, when I talked of “giving an analysis,” have 
never meant anything at all hke this. 

(2) Mr. Langford seems to imply (p. 336) that he thinks 
that to make the statement: “‘X is a small Y’ means what is 
meant by ‘X is a Y and is smaller than most Y’s’,” could be 
properly called giving an analysis of the verbal expression ‘X is 
a small Y’. I do not think it could. But I wish to make it plain 
that I never intended so to use the word “analysis,” that by 
making a statement of this sort you would be ^ving m analysis 
at all. I think many philosophers (e.g., Mr. W. E. Johnson) 
have supposed that by making this statement you would be 
giving an analysis, not indeed of the verbal expression ‘X is 
a small Y’, but of the concept ‘is a small Y’. And I may, per- 
haps (I do not know), sometimes have talked as if, by making 
a statement of this sort you were giving an analysis of some 
concept expressed by the verbal expression which appears be- 
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tween inverted commas- as if, e.g., by saying is a brother’ 
means the same as ‘x is male and is a sibling’,” I were giving an 
analysis of the concept “being a brother.” But, if I have done so, 
it was merely through a confusion, which I shared with others, 
as to what you are doing when you make such a statement: had 
I seen what you are doing, I should never have called making 
such a statement “giving an analysis.” For what are you doing? 
You are merely 'asserting, with regard to two verbal expres- 
sions, that they have (to use an expression of Mr. W. E. John- 
son’s) some the same meaning, or, at best, that they each have 
only one meaning, and that the meaning they have is the same. 
You are not mentioning the meaning of either, or saying what 
the meaning of either is; but are merely making a statement, 
which could be completely understood by a person who had 
not the least idea what either expression meant. A man might 
point out to me two expressions in a language of which I was 
completely ignorant and tell me that they had the same mean- 
ing, without telling me what they meant. So far as he was 
merely telling me that they had the same meaning, I should 
completely understand what he told me — namely that those 
two expressions had the same meaning. What could be a clearer 
statement? I see the two expressions to which he points, in a 
book that he shows me, and I know what is meant by saying 
that two expressions have the same meaning. But if this were 
all he was doing, he would not have told me anything at all 
about any concept or idea, which either of the expressions ex- 
pressed; and would therefore certainly not have been giving 
me an analysis of any concept, iust as, also, he would certainly 
not have given me an analysis of any expression. 

I certainly, therefore, never Intended to use the word 
“analysis” in such a way that a statement of this sort, which 
merely asserts that two expressions have the same meaning, 
would “give an analysis” at all. 

(3) Another fairly definite thing which T can say about 
how I intended to use (and, I believe, used) the word “anal- 
ysis,” is that I certainly did not intend to use it in the iirst 
of the two ways described by Mr. Langford. Mr. Langford 
has convinced me of the three following propositions: (a) that 
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a man may know that an object which he sees is a cube without 
knowing that it has twelve edges j (b) that a man may verify 
that an object which he sees is a cube, without verifying that 
it has twelve edges 5 and (c) that it is incorrect to say that the 
expression is a cube,” when used as we actually use it, is 
synonymous with the expression “x is a cube with twelve 
edges,” when used with its standard English meaning. And I 
think that I always intended so to use the word “analysis” that 
from any one of these three propositions by itself, it would 
follow that the concept “having twelve edges” did not “enter 
into the analysis'^ of the concept “cube.” It seems to me quite 
evident that from the function “x is a cube,” there follows 
“logically” (and not merely “causally,” as Mr. Langford sug- 
gests) the function is a cube and has twelve edges,” and wee 
versa. But, in spite of the fact that these two functions are 
logically equivalent, I should have taken any one of the propo- 
sitions (a), (b), and (c) as entailing the conclusion that the 
concept “having twelve edges” did not enter into the analysis 
of the concept “cube.” Perhaps, I can formulate three condi- 
tions, which were necessary, if one was to be said to be “giving 
an analysis” in my sense, as follows. If you are to “give an 
analysis” of a given conce'pt^ which is the analysandum^ you 
must mention, as your analysanSy a conceft such that (a) no- 
body can know that the analysandum applies to an object with- 
out knowing that the analysans applies to it, (b) nobody can 
verify that the analysandum applies without verifying that the 
analysans applies, (c) any expression which expresses the aml- 
ysandum must be synonymous with any expression which ex- 
presses the analysans. 

Now it will be seen, that if I am right in these statements as 
to my intended and actual usage of the word “analysis,” it 
follows that my usage was not the same as dther of the two 
possible usages described by Mr. Langford. It was not the 
same as his first usage, because of the necessary conditions for 
“analysis” in my sense, stated in (3). And it was not the same 
as his second usage, because in his second usage, as stated by 
him, the analysandum is a verbal expression, whereas, in my 
usage, the analysandum must be a concept, or idea, or proposi- 
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tion, and not a verbal expression. Mr. Langford calls his second 
usage a “formal” usage — a usage such that any analysis which 
IS an analysis in that sense can be called a “formal” analysis; 
and in his concluding sentence he implies that I have spoken as 
if all analysis were formal. But, if I am right in what I said 
under (i) as to my usage, he is making a mistake in saying 
that I have implied this, provided that he himself is right in 
stating that it is a necessary condition for what he means by a 
formal analysis that the analysandwn should be a verbal expres- 
sion. But, if my sense of “analysis” is neither of those which 
Mr. Langford describes, what can it be? Is there a third alterna- 
tive? 

I will try to describe what I think my usage was. It must be 
emphasized, first of all, that, in my usage, both andysmdum 
and andysans must be concepts or propositions, not mere verbal 
expressions. But, of course, in order to give an analysis, you 
must use verbal expressions What will be the proper way of 
expressing what I should call an analysis'* I can give several. 
Suppose I say: “The concept ‘being a brother’ is identical with 
the concept ‘being a male sibling’.” I should say that, m making 
this assertion, I am “giving an analysis” of the concept “being 
a brother;” and, if my assertion is true, then I am giving a 
cot tea analysis of this concept. But I might also give the same 
analysis of the same concept by saying; “The propositional 
function is a brother’ is identical with the propositional func- 
tion ‘iv is a male sibling’.” And I might also give the same 
analysis by saying: “To say that a person is a brother is the 
same thing as to say that that person is a male sibling.” And 
one important thing to notice about these ways of expressing 
an analysis is that they all avoid the use of the word “means.” 
It is, in my view, very important to avoid the use of this word, 
because by using it, you at once imply that the andysandum is 
a verbd expression, and therefore give a false impression as to 
what the assertion is that you really wish to make. I am afraid 
it is pretty certain that I have often, in giving analyses, used 
this word “means” and thus given a false impression; the fact 
being that for a long time I did not distinguish clearly between 
defining a word or other verbal expression, and defining a con- 
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cept. To define a concept is the same thing as to give an 
analysis of it, but to define a word is neither the same thing 
as to give an analysis of that word, nor the same thing as to 
give an analysis of any concept. 

But, now, if we say, as I propose to, that to make any of the 
above three statements is to “give an analysis” of the concept 
“brother,” we are obviously faced with the puzzle which Mr. 
Langford calls “the paradox of analysis.” Suppose we use still 
another way, a fourth way, of expressing the very same state- 
ment which IS expressed in those three ways I gave, and say: 
“To be a brother is the same thing as to be a male sibling ” The 
paradox arises from the fact that, if this statement is true, then 
it seems as if it must be the case that you would be making 
exactly the same statement if you said. “To be a brother is 
the same thing as to be a brother.” But it is obvious that these 
two statements are not the samej and obvious also that nobody 
would say that by asserting “To be a brother is to be a brother” 
you were giving an analysis of the concept “brother.” It is 
these facts, I think, which drive Mr. Lan^ord to say that, in 
what he calls a “formal” analysis, both analysandum and 
malysans must be mere verbal expressions and that what is 
stated in giving the analysis must be merely that two verbal 
expressions have the same meaning. But I think this solution 
of his is obviously wrong, because if all you were asserting was 
that the first verbal expression had the same meaning as the 
second, nobody would call the making of such an assertion the 
“giving an analysis” dther of the first expression or of any 
concept. Now I own I am not at all clear as to what the solu- 
tion of the puzzle is. An obvious suggestion to make is that, if 
you say “To be a brother is the same thing as to be a male 
sibling,” you are making a statement hath about the concept 
brother and also about the two verbal expressions used; which 
would explain why this statement is not the same statement as 
the statement “To be a brother is the same thing as to be a 
brother,” But this suggestion would be compatible with its 
being the case that the assertion “To be a brother is the same 
thing as to be a male sibling” is merely a conjwnctton of the 
assertion “The verbal expression ‘a: is a brother’ has the same 
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meaning as the expression ‘a? is a male sibling’” with some 
other assertion which is merely an assertion about the concept “ac 
is a brother” and not an asseition about any verbal expression. 
But I do not think this can possibly be the case: what would the 
second assertion in this supposed conjunction be? I think that, 
in order to explain the fact that, even if “To be a brother is 
the same thing as to be a male sibling” is true, yet neverthe- 
less this statement is not the same as the statement “To be a 
brother is to be a brother,” one must suppose that both state- 
ments are in some sense about the expressions used as well as 
about the concept of being a brother. But in what sense they 
are about the expressions used I cannot see clearly j and there- 
fore I cannot give any clear solution to the puzzle. The two 
plain facts about the matter which it seems to me one must 
hold fast to are these: That if in making a given statement one 
is to be properly said to be “giving an analysis” of a concept, 
then (a) both analysandum and analysans must be concepts, 
and, if the analysis is a correct one, must, in some sense, be the 
same concept, and (b) that the expression used for the analy- 
sandum must be a different expression from that used for the 
analysans. 

These are two plain facts about the way in which I intended 
to use (and, I think, used) the term analysis, and a third may 
be added: namely this: (c) that the expression used for the 
analysandum must not only be different from that used for the 
analysans, but that they must differ in this way, namely, that 
the expression used for the analysans must explicitly mention 
concepts which are not explicitly mentioned by the expression 
used for the analysandum. Thus the expression “a? is a male 
sibling” explicitly mentions the concepts “male” and “sibling,” 
whereas the expression “ac is a brother” does not. It is true, of 
coiu'se, that the former expression not only mentions these con- 
cepts, but also mentions the way in which they are combined in 
the concept “brother,” which is, in this case, the way of mere 
conjunction, but in other cases may be very different from mere 
conjunction. And that the method of combination should be 
explicitly mentioned by the expression used for the analysans 
is, I think, also a necessary condition for the giving of an 
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analysis. From these two conditions there follows, I think, that 
the expression used for the analysans must be ^^less idiomatic,^’ 
in Mr. Langford’s sense, than that used for the amlysmdum. 
And this condition, in accordance with his view (which I con- 
sider mistaken) that in what he calls a ‘‘formal” analysis both 
malysandum and analysans are merely verbal expressions, he 
expresses (wrongly, as I think), by saying (pp. 337!) that the 
analysans must be less idiomatic than the analysandum. 

This is all that I can say about my use of the term "analysis.” 
For a full discussion of the subject it would be necessary to 
raise the question why I say that the concept “a? is a male 
sibling” is identical with the concept is a brother,” but refuse 
to say that the concept “x is a cube with twelve edges” is 
identical with the concept “x is a cube,” although I insist that 
these latter are "logically equivalent.” To raise this question 
would be to raise the question how an “analytic” necessary con- 
nection IS to be distinguished from a "synthetic” one — ^a sub- 
ject upon which I am far from clear. It seems to me that there 
are ever so many different cases of necessary connection, and 
that the line between "analytic” and “synthetic” might be 
drawn in many different ways. As it is, I do not think that the 
two terms have any clear meaning. I do not know, at all clearly, 
iiohat I mean by saying that "« is a brother” is identical with "« 
is a male sibling,” and that “x is a cube” is not identical with "x 
IS a cube with twelve edges.” It is obvious, for instance, that, 
in a sense, the expression "a? is a brother” is not synonymous 
with, has not the same meaning as, is a male sibling,” since 
if you were to translate the French word ft he by the expression 
"male sibling,” your translation would be incorrect^ whereas if 
you were to translate it by "brother,” it would not. 

12. Other Questions 

There still remain seven essays about which I have so far 
said nothing at all in this “Reply,” namely those by Mr. 
Wisdom, Miss Ambrose, Mr. Lazerowitz and Mr. Malcolm; 
those by Mr, McKeon and Mr. McGill; and, lastly. Miss 
Stebbing’s. And I have also said nothing about the main sub- 
jects of the essays of Mr. Murphy and Mr. Mace But I think 
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that, fortunately, the greater part of this material does not 
call for any reply. It does not call for a reply, because, for the 
most part, the writers are not concerned with trying to shew 
that anything which I have said in my writings is false, but only 
With raising questions of a quite different sort about my work. 
And it is fortunate that it does not call for a reply, because 
my time is now very limited and I could not possibly discuss 
in It the new questions which they raise — questions about which 
nothing at all has been said in my published writings. 

There are, however, a few things in what they say, which 
do call for a reply, and I will try to pick out the chief of these. 

I have sometimes distinguished between two different propo- 
sitions, each of which has been made by some philosophers, 
namely (i) the proposition “There are no material things” 
and ( 2 ) the proposition “Nobody knows for ceitain that there 
are any material things.” And in my latest published writing, 
my British Academy lecture called “Proof of an External 
World,” which is the subject of Miss Ambrose’s essay, I im- 
plied With regard to the first of these propositions that it could 
be f roved to be false in such a way as thisj namely, by holding 
up one of your hands and saying “This hand is a material thing; 
therefore there is at least one material thing.” But with regard 
to the second of those two propositions, which has, I think, been 
far more commonly asserted than the first, I do not think I 
have ever implied that it could be proved to be false in any 
such simple way; e.g., by holding up one of your hands and 
saying “I know that this hand is a material thing; therefore at 
least one person knows that there is at least one material 
thing.” The first of these two propositions is listed as (i) in 
the list of philosophical statements given by Mr. Malcolm at 
the beginning of his essay, and the second is in important re- 
spects similar to, though not identical with, the statement which 
he lists as (8). Mr. Malcolm goes on to give, in the case not 
only of (r) and (8), but of all the twelve philosophical state- 
ments which he lists, “the sort of argument against” the state- 
ment in question which he thinks I should approve. And I think 
he is quite right that in every case I should approve of a state- 
ment of the kind he attributes to me as a good argument against 
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the “philosophical statement” in question. But nevertheless I 
should hesitate to say, in the case of (8) and therefore also in 
the case of the second proposition given above, that by using 
the sort of argument Mr. Malcolm gives I had 'proved that (8) 
was false, whereas I have said in the case of ( 1 ) that that sort 
of argument is a proof that (i) is false. There does seem to me 
to be an important ifFerence between the two cases. In the 
case of the proposition “Nobody knows that there are any ma- 
terial things” it does seem to me more obvious that some 
further argument is called for, if one is to talk of having proved 
It to be false, than in the case of “There are no material things,” 
and this diflterence is, I think, connected with the fact that an 
immensely greater number of philosophers have held that no- 
body knows y than have held that there are none. 

But now, with regard to my assertion that by holding up one’s 
hand and saying “This is a material thing” one is proving that 
“There are no material things” is false, Mr. Wisdom, if I 
understand him rightly, thinks it important to point out that 
some philosophers have so used the expression “material 
thing” that there is no contradiction in saying “There are 
human hands, but there are no material things:” so used it, 
therefore, that from “This is a human hand” it does not follow 
that “There are no material things” is false. He not only says 
that they have so used the expression, but that it is excusable so 
to use it. And I fully admit that this is the case, and I ought 
perhaps to have said so: but I do not think I have ever implied 
that it was not the case. Some philosophers have sometimes so 
used the expression “material thing” that if “phenomenalism” 
(in one of its senses) is true, i.e., if the sun and the moon and 
the earth and human bodies etc. etc. are all merely “logical 
fictions” or “logical constructions out of sense-data” or “per- 
manent possibilities of sensation,” then these objects are not 
“material things;” and have used “there are no material 
things” merely to mean that phenomenalism, in this sense, ts 
true. So used, the assertion “there are no material things” is 
merely an assertion that a certain kind of analysis of such a 
proposition as “This is a human hand” is true; and it is 
obvious that from the truth of the assertion “This is a human 
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hand” it cannot follow that this analysis is false. With this 
meaning of “There are no material things,” then, it is really 
impossible to prove that that statement is false in the way I 
gave. But I think it is also the case that some philosophers have 
used “material thing” in such a sense that from “There are 
no material things” there does follow “There are no human 
hands;” and it was only of this usage of “There are no ma- 
terial things” that I meant to say that the proposition then 
expressed by these words can be proved false in the way I gave. 
I think Mr. Wisdom would admit that some philosophers have 
used “There are no material things” in this way, although he 
quotes (p. 431), with apparent approval, Wittgenstein as hav- 
ing said “Those philosophers who have denied the existence 
of matter have not wished to deny that under my trousers I 
wear pants.” If by this Wittgenstein meant that no philosophers 
who have ever denied the existence of matter have ever wished 
to deny that pants exist, I think the statement is simply false. 
Some philosophers, at all events sometimes, have meant to deny 
this: they have meant to assert that no such proposition as that 
pants exist is true; and it was only against this assertion that I 
supposed my proof to be a proof. Perhaps the majority of 
philosophers who have said “Matter does not exist” have not 
meant this: I don’t know. Perhaps the truth is that most have 
confused several different meanings with one another, and have 
passed from asserting it in one sense to asserting it in another, 
without noticing that it was different things they were assert- 
ing. But that some have sometimes meant this, is, I think, 
certain. 

But, when it is understood that the proposition which I 
meant to refute was a proposition from which it follows that 
there are no human hands, the question remains: Can that 
proposition be refuted in that way? And Miss Ambrose seems 
to be implying that it can not — that I was making a definite 
mistake in saying that, what I gave as a frooj that it is false, 
was a proof, She does not say this, but she does seem to imply 
it. And she gives two main reasons, (a) She insists that the con- 
ception “external object” is a very different sort of conception, 
in important respects, from such conceptions as “human hand” 
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or “coinj” and seems to suggest that though you can frove 
that at least one com exists by producing a dime, you cannot 
prove that at least one external object eidsts in the same way. 
Now I have no doubt that she is right that there are extremely 
important differences between “external object” and “coinj” 
but as regards at least one respect in which ■she alleges that 
there is a difference between them, she is, I think, suggesting, 
if not saying, something false. She says (p. 406) “Consider 
now teaching someone the phrase ^external object’. The diffi- 
culty would be that one could not ‘pcmt out anything to him 
which was not an external object.” Now if “point out” is taken 
literally to mean “point with the finger at,” this may be true. 
But in a sense, which is, it seems to me, very relevant to our 
problem, it is not true. One can point out to a person an object 
which is not an external object by the method which I suggested 
just now for finding an object of the sort which I should call 
a “sense-datum.” You can say to him: “Look at a bright light 
for a little while, then close your eyes, the round blue patch 
you will then see is not an external object.” After-images, seen 
with closed eyes, are not external objects j and you can arrange 
that a person should see an after-image. And it seems to me 
that the contrast with objects of this sort enters into the meaning 
of “external object.” But, whatever be the important differ- 
ences between the conception “external object” and such a con- 
ception as “coin,” I cannot understand what argument can be 
given to show that, owing to these differences, whereas produc- 
ing a dime can prove that at least one coin exists, it cannot prove 
that at least one external object exists. It seems to me that Miss 
Ambrose not only has not given, but has not even attempted 
to give, an argument directed to proving precisely this point, 
(b) She also insists much on a point which she expresses by 
saying that a philosopher who says “There are no external ob- 
jects” is not making an “empirical” assertion 5 arguing that he 
cannot be doing so, because no sort of empirical evidence would 
have any tendency to make him change his opinion. Now I 
fhink this argument is a good reason for saying that his reason 
for denying external objects is not an empirical one. And we 
know that often at least it is not: some philosophers have cer- 
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tainly held that there are none, on the ground that the conception 
‘‘external object” is a self-contradictory one. And, of course, if 
“External objects exist” is a self-contradictory proposition, then 
the philosopher’s statement “There are no external objects” is a 
tautology, like “There are no round squares,” and no possible 
empirical evidence could have any tendency to show that it is 
false. But is this a reason for denying that he is making an 
empirical proposition? Of coui'se, his reason, his statement 
that “There are external objects” is self-contradictory, is not 
an empirical statement. But he is, of course, wrong in thinking 
that “There are external objects” is self-contradictory, and, if 
so, “There are external objects” may really be an empirical 
statement. It seems to me that my statement, that there are, 
certainly is empirical. Why should it not be the case that from 
his false non-empirical statement that “There are external ob- 
jects” is self-contradictory, the philosopher invalidly infers the 
empirical statement “There are no external objects?” This 
seems to me to be what has actually happened; and that, there- 
fore, philosophers who say “There are no external objects” are 
making a false empirical statement, though they are also making 
a false non-empirical one, namely that “There are external 
objects” is self-contradictory. For these reasons, I cannot see 
that Miss Ambrose has given any good reason for her suggestion 
that I was mistaken in thinking that what I gave as a proof 
that there are external objects, really was a proof of this. 

In giving the above (b) as an argument used by Miss Am- 
brose, I have transferred to the case of the philosopher who says 
“There are no external objects,” what she in fact only says 
with regard to the philosopher who says “Nobody knows for 
certain that there are external objects.” But her argument in this 
latter case could, I think, be transferred, as I have transferred it, 
to the former case. She states correctly that no empirical evidence 
would have any tendency to convince the philosopher who 
says “Nobody knows for certain that there are external objects,” 
and infers that such a philosopher cannot be making an empirical 
proposition, and cannot, therefore, be making a proposition 
which could be refuted by any empirical evidence. And I should 
agree, as before, that the philosopher’s ground for saying that 
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nobody knows is not empirical, but is some such proposition as 
that it IS self-contradictory to suppose anyone to know jor cer- 
tam that there are any external objects; but I should say, as 
before, that such a philosopher, though he is mahng a false 
non-empirical proposition is also making a false empirical one. 
For the proposition I make, when I say now “I know that I am 
sitting in a chair” is, I think, certainly an empirical one; and 
any philosopher who says "^‘Nobody knows that there are ex- 
ternal objects” is I think certainly saying something incom- 
patible with this proposition of mine, and therefore something 
empirical, though I agree that he is also saying something non- 
empirical. Miss Ambrose, however, goes on to argue that such 
a philosopher is not only not saying anything empirical, but also 
that he is not making the non-empirical proposition that “Some- 
body knows of the existence of an external object” is self- 
contradictory (p. 402). And her reason for asserting that he 
IS not making this non-empirical proposition appears to me to 
be very weak indeed. She says that “the sceptic,” i.e., the person 
who asserts “Nobody knows that there are any external ob- 
jects” “is aware that language is at present so used that the 
statement ‘I know that there is a dollar in my purse’ describes 
what could be the case.” Is he? I think he would be very 
likely to say that, though he knows that such language is often 
used, yet he is not aware that it ever describes what could be the 
case: that, on the contrary, it always asserts that something is 
the case, which could not possibly be the case. And, on the 
strength of this weak argument for the view that the sceptic is 
not asserting the non-empirical proposition that “Somebody 
knows that there are external objects” is self-contradictory, 
and her former weak argument for the view that he is also 
not asserting any empirical proposition, she goes on to make 
the assertion that what he is really asserting, “though he does 
not say so explidtly,” is that nobody ought to use such an ex- 
pression as “I know that there is a dollar in my purse” in the 
way it is used; that, though “We know that there are external 
objects” is not self-contradictory, “know” ought to be so used 
that it would be self-contradictory (p. 403). She goes on to say 
(wrongly, because this assumes that my refutation was intended 
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to be a lefutation o£ “Nobody knows that there are external 
objects,” whereas it was only intended to be a refutation of 
“There are no external objects”) that my attempt to establish 
the existence of external objects shows that I conceived a 
sceptic to be doing something quite other than assert that 
“know” ought to be used in such a way. My attempt does not 
show this, because it shows nothing whatever about what I 
conceived a sceptic who says “Nobody knows that there are 
external objects” to mean by that assertion. But I think Miss 
Ambrose might just as well have argued: The sceptic who says 
“There are no external objects” cannot be asserting anything 
empirical, and also cannot be asserting the non-empirical propo- 
sition that “There are external objects” is self-contradictory, 
because he knows that language is at present so used that the 
statement “There are external objects” describes what could be 
the case, and hence what such a sceptic is asserting, though he 
does not say so explicitly, is that “external object” ought to be 
so used that “There are external objects” is self-contradictory. 
My statement that what I give as a proof that “There are no 
external objects” is false, really does prove this, does shew, I 
think, that I did not understand the person who says “There 
are no external objects” to mean merely that this expression 
ought to be so used that it would be a tautology like “There are 
no round squares j” for I could not have supposed that the fact 
that I had a hand proved anything as to how the expression 
“external objects” ought to be used. If, therefore, Miss Ambrose 
were right in saying that this proposition as to how “external 
objects” ought to be used is all that any philosopher who has 
said “There are no external objects” has ever meant by it, it 
would be true that I had made a gross mistake in supposing the 
proof I gave to be a proof that what some philosophers had 
meant by this was false. But I see no reason to accept Miss 
Ambrose’s view that those who say “We don’t know that there 
are any external objects” are merely making a recommendation 
as to how “know” ought to be used, nor yet, what I suppose 
would be her view, that those who have said “There are no 
external objects” were merely making a recommendation as to 
how “external object” ought to be used. 
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Mr. Lazerowitz also advocates the view that what philoso- 
phers have meant by such paradoxical assertions as that “Ma- 
terial bodies are unreal,” “Time is unreal” is merely to recom- 
mend that we should not use words in the way we do. But he 
does not seem to me to bring forward any better arguments 
in favour of this view than Miss Ambrose does. He has, indeed, 
two fresh arguments. He says (a) that if they did mean any- 
thing more by them than this, we should have to suppose that 
they held sincerely views which they knew to be false; and that 
this is impossible (p. 380). To this, I should reply that he is 
right in saying that we should have to suppose that they held 
sincerely views which they knew to be false; but that there is 
no reason whatever to suppose that this is impossible — ^nor does 
he even try to give any. And he points out (b) that philosophers 
in these cases, “counter facts with arguments;” that they can- 
not, by (a), both know the facts and regard their arguments 
as correct arguments against them, that therefore they plainly 
want us to look at the arguments rather than the facts; and, 
thetejore, their arguments are merely meant to back a verbal 
recommendation. The last “therefore” seems to me to be a 
simply enormous non-seqmturf Mr. Lazerowitz concludes that 
when, for instance, I tried to shew that Time is not unreal, all 
that I was doing was to recommend that we should not use 
certain expressions in a different way from that in which we dot 
If this is all I Vas doing, I was certmnly making a huge mistake, 
for I certainly did not think it was all. And I do not think 
so now. 

There is one statement of Mr. Wisdom’s against which I 
must protest. He speaks on page 425 of “Moore’s account of 
philosophy as analysis,” as if I had somewhere said that philoso- 
phy consisted in analysis' It is true that he has somewhat quali- 
fied this statement a little earlier (p. 423) where he speaks of 
“Moore’s practice with its implications as to the proper business 
of philosophy” where, by my practice, I think he means my 
habit of trying to analyse, and, by its implications, that by 
doing so myself I imply that other philosophers ought to do the 
same and nothing else. But it is not true that I have ever either 
said or thought or implied that analysis is the only proper 
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business of philosophy I By practicing analysis I may have im- 
plied that it is one of the proper businesses of philosophy. But 
I certainly cannot have implied more than that. And, in fact, 
analysis is by no means the only thing I have tried to do. 

Mr, McKeon and Mr. McGill, in their essays, both point out 
that there are many philosophical questions with which I have 
never tried to deal, and seem to imply that it is a matter for 
regret, or even reproach, that I have not dealt with those ques- 
tions. And it is, of course, true that there are ever so many 
intensely interesting philosophical problems on which I have 
never said a word; if by “a philosophy” is to be meant a com- 
plete philosophy, there is no such thing as my philosophy. But 
whether this is a matter for regret is another question. Mr, 
McGill suggests that the reason why I have not dealt with 
some of these other questions may have been that I was wedded 
to certain particular methods, and that these methods were not 
suitable for dealing with them. But I think I can assure him 
that this was not the case. I started discussing certain kinds of 
question, because they happened to be what interested me most; 
and 1 only adopted certain particular methods (so far as I have 
adopted them) because they seemed to me suitable for those 
kinds of question. I had no preference for any method ; I have 
always chosen the problems I did choose only because they 
happened to interest me most. I think it is probable that they 
were also the kind of problem with which I was best fitted to 
deal; so that it is perhaps no matter of regret that I have 
not attempted other kinds, perhaps of more practical im- 
portance, which I should only have dealt with worse than I 
have dealt with those I did attempt, Mr. McKeon, I think, 
is perhaps rather inclined to undervalue the importance of the 
analysis of propositions. If the propositions you choose to 
analyse are true contingent propositions, they can only be true 
because they tell you something about reality, and, if so, then 
I think the analysis of them will tell you something about 
reality too. But I can quite understand anyone thinking that the 
things I have not dealt with are far more important than those 
I have dealt with. 

On Miss Stebbing’s essay I have only two comments to 
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make. I do not at all like her proposal (if this is what she is 
proposing, p. 525) to call the Idnd of knowledge I have now that 
I am sitting in a chair “probable knowledge.” I hold that it is 
certain that I am now sitting in a chair, and to say that I have 
“probable knowledge” that I am, seems to me to suggest that it is 
not certain. And my second comment is that I think Dr. Metz was 
quite right in saying that I am an “unsatisfactory answerer.” I 
did want to answer questions, to give solutions to problems, and 
I think it is a just charge against me that I have been able to 
solve so few of the problems I wished to solve. I think probably 
the reason is partly sheer lack of ability and partly that I have 
not gone about the business of trying to solve them in the right 
way. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that the latter part of this “Reply” 
has been hastily written and may easily contain downright mis- 
takes. And also that the amount of space that I have given to 
the different contributors’ essays is no measure of the 'i^ue 
I set upon them. The fact that I have said hardly anything 
about one contribution and a very great deal about another is 
not to be taken as a sign that I do not attach quite as much, or 
even more, value to the former than to the latter; nor yet, 
either, as a sign of the contrary. 

’OyiC. 

Peaoham, Vermont 
September 194.Z 
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On McTaggait’s Studies in Hegelian Cosmology 

The Refutation of Idealism. Mmi, ns., v. la, Oct. 1903, pp. 
433 - 53 - 

Reviewed by R B Peiry, 3 of Phtlos , v i, Feb 4, 1904, pp 76-7 

Cf A K Rogeis, “Mi Moote’s Refutation of Idealism,” Philos. Rev , v *8, 
January 1919, pp 77-84, C A Strong, “Has Mr Mooic Refuted Idealism?” 
Mtnd, ii.s, V. 14, April 1905, pp 174-89 

Review of Fianz Brentano, The Ongvn of the KnovAedge of Right 
and Wiong (English translation by Cecil Hague, Westminster, 

1902) . Int. J. of Ethics, v. 14, Oct. 1903, pp. 115-23. 

Review of David Irons, A Study in the Psychology of Ethics (Edin- 
burgh and London, 1903). Int. J. of Ethics, v. 14, Oct. 1903, pp. 

123-8. 

1904 

Kant’s Idealism. Proc. Aristoteban Soc , n.s , v. 4, 1903-04, pp. 127- 
40. 

Read May 2, 1904, 

Jahresbericht iiber “Philosophy m the United Kingdom for 1902.” 
Archtv ftif Systemattsche Philosofhie, v. lO, 1904, pp. 242-64. 

1905 

Review of Hans Cornelius, Emleitung in die Phtlosophie (Leipzig, 

1903) . Mtnd, n.s., v. 14, April 1905, pp. 244-53. 

Review of W^. R. Boyce Gibson, A Phdosofhtcsl IntroducUon to Ethtes 
(London, 1904). Int. J. of Ethics, v. 15, April 1905, pp. 370 - 9 - 
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The Nature and Reality of Objects of Perception. Proc. 
Aristotelian Soc.^ n.s., v. 6, 1905-06, pp. 68-127. 

Read Dec. 18, 1905. 

1907 

Review of Geoige Santayana, The Lije of Reason, or, The Phases of 
Human Progress (in five volumes, London, 1905-06). Int. J. of 
Ethics, V. 17, Jan. 1907, pp. 248-53. 

Mr. Joachim’s “Nature of Truth.” Mind, n.s., v. 16, April 1907, 
pp. 229-35. 

Cf. H H. Joachim, “A Reply to Mr Moore,” Mind, ns, v. 16, July 1907, 
pp 410-5. 

1908 

Professor James’ “Pragmatism.” Proc. Aristotelian Soc., n.s., v. 8, 
1907-08, pp. 33-77. 

Read Jan. 6, 1908 

Review of Gustav Stoirmg, Ethische Giundfragen (Leipzig, 1906). 
Int. /. of Ethics, V. 19, Oct. 1908, pp. 108-18. 

1909 

Review of Hugo Miinsterbeig, Phdosofhie der Werte, Grundzuge 
einer Weltanschauung (Leipzig, 1908). Int. J. of Ethics, v. 19, 
July 1909, pp. 495-504. 

Hume’s Philosophy. The New Qumterly, Nov. 1909. 

The Subject-Matter of Psychology. Proc. Aristotelian Soc,, n.s., 
V. 10, 1909-10, pp. 36-62. 

Read Dec. 6, 1909. 

Cf. G Dawes Hicks, “Mr G E. Moore on ‘The Subject-Matter of Psychol- 
ogy’)” Proc. Aristatehan Soc , n.s, v. 10, 1909-10, pp *32-88. 

igio 

Review of August Messer, Emffindung und Denken (Leipzig, 1908). 
Mind, n.s., v. 19, July 1910, pp. 395-409. 

1911 

Review of Dimitri Michaltschew, Philosofhische Studien: Bekrdge 
%ur KriAk des Modernen Psychologismus (Leipzig, 1909). Mind, 
n.s., V. 20, Jan. 1911, pp. 113-16. 
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1912 

Ethics. London, Wdliams & Norgatej New York, H. Holt, 1912 
(Home University Library of Modern Knowledge), pp. v, 7-256 
Contents. I Utilitarianism — Utilitaiianism (concluded) — The Objec- 
tivity of Moial Judg;ments — IV, The Objectivity of Moral Judgments (con- 
cluded)— V. Results the Test of Right and Wrong— VI. Free Will— VII In- 
trinsic Value. 

For Spanish tianslation of this see 1929, 

Reviewed by Harold P Cooke, Mtnd, ns, v. 22, Oct. 1913, pp 552-6} by 
Walter B Pitkin, J, of PAtlos,, v 10, April lo, 1913, pp. 222-3, by Sydney 
Waterlow, Int, J. of Ethtcs, v 23, April 1913, pp. 340-5. 

1914 

Symposium: The Status of Sense-Data. By G. E. Moore and 
G. F. Stout. Proc. ArutoteUan Soc., n.s., v. 14, 1913-14, pp. 355- 
406. 

Moore’s contribution pp. 353-80. 


1915 

Suggestions for the Council of Trinity College. Cambridge 
Magadne, v. 5, no. 7, 1915, p. 143. 

1916 

Symposium: The Implications of Recognition. By Beatrice Ed- 
gell, F. C. Bartlett, G. E. Mooie, and H. Wildon Carr. Proc. Aris- 
totelian Soc.j n.s., V. 16, 1915-16, pp. 179-233. 

Mooie’s contribution, pp 201-23. 

^ 1917 

Symposium: Are the Materials of Sense Affections of the 
Mind? By G. E. Moore, W. E. Johnson, G. Dawes Hicks, J. A. 
Smith, and James Ward. Proc. Aristotelian Soc., n.s., v. 17, 
pp. 418-58. 

Moore’s contiibution, pp. 418-29. 

Conception of Reality. Proc. AristoteUan Soc., n.s., v. 18, 
1917-18, i^. loi-ao. 

Read Dec. 17, 1917. 
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1918 

Some Judgments of Perception. Proc. Aristotelian Soc.y n.s., v. 19, 
igiS'ig, pp. 1-29. 

The Piesidential Address Read Nov. 4, 1918. 


1919 V. 

Symposium* Is There “Knowledge by Acquaintance”? By G. 
Dawes Hicks, G E. Mooie, Beatiice Edgell, and C. D. Broad. 
Aiistotelmn Soc y Sufflementary Vol. 2, 1919, pp. 159-220. 


Mooie’i contiihution pp 179-93. 




External and Internal Relations. Proc, Aristotelian Soc.y n.s., 
V. 20, 1919-ao, pp. 40-62. 

Read Dee 15, 1919. 


Zasady ’Etvki. Tiaiislated fiom the English oiigmal, Psincifia Ethkoy 
by C. Znamieiowski, Waisaw Wydawnictwo M. Aicta, 1919, xxiv 
and 266 pp. 

1920 

Symposium. Is the “Concrete Universal” the True Type of 
Universality? By J. W Scott, G. E. Moore, H. Wildon Carr, 
and G. Dawes Hicks. Proc. Aristotelian Soc.y n.s., v 20, 1919-20, 
pp. 125-56 

Moore’s conUibution pp 132-40 


1921 

Symposium. The Character of Cognitive Acts. By John Laiid, 
G. E Mooie, C. D. Bioad, and G. Dawes Hicks. Proc. Aristotelian 
Soc.y n.s., V. 21, 1920-21, pp. 123-60. 

Moore’s conUibution. pp. 132-40 

Principles of Logic, The Times Literary Supflementy London, Aug. 
II, 1921, p 508 b-c. 

Review of W. E Johnson, Logic, Part I (Cambudge, 1921) Unsigned. 

Brief reply by W E. Johnson, 77 te Times Literary Suffhment, Lontlon, Aug. 

18, 1921, p. 533 b. 

An Analysis of Mind, The Times Litetary Sufflement, London, 
Sept. 29, 1921, p. 622 b-c. 

Review of Bertrand Russell, The Analysts of Mind (London, 1921). Unsigned, 
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1922 

Philosophical Studies. London, K. Paul, Tiench, Trubnei & Co , 
Ltd.; New York, Hai court. Brace & Co , Inc., 1922, vin and 342 pp. 
Contents I. The Refutation of Idealism — II The Nature and Reality of Ob- 
jects of Ptjception — III William James’ "Piagmatism” — ^IV Hume’s Phi- 
losophy — V The Status of Sense-Data — VI The Conception of Reality — VII 
Some Judgments of Perception — VIII The Conception of Intrinsic Value — ^IX. 
External and Internal Relations — Tlie Nature of Moial Philosophy 

Reviewed by E Jordan, PJnlos. Rev, v. 33, Jan 1924, pp, 88-98, by J Laird, 
Mind., ms, \ 32, Jan 1923, pp 88-92. 

Cf J.imes Bissett Pratt, “Mi. Moore’s Realism,” J. of Philos , v. 20, July 5, 
1923, pp. 378-84, and Marie Collins Swabey, “Mi G. E Moore’s Discussion 
of Sense Data,” Momst, v 34, July 1924, pp 466-73. 

1923 

Are the Characteristics of Particular Things Universal or 
Particular? By G. E Mooie, G. F Stout, and G. Dawes Hicks. 
Afisiotelian Soc,, Swpplementary Vol, 3, 19231 PP* 95"'^28 
Mooie’s contribuUon pp. 95-113. 


1925 


A Defence of Common Sense. Contemporary British Philosophy, 
personal statements (second series), edited by J. H. Muirhead, Lon- 
don, Allen & Unwin; New York, Macmillan, 1925, pp. I93"223. 
(Libraiy of Philosophy). 

Cf. A. E. Muiphy, “Two Veisions of Critical Philosophy,” Proc ArUtoiehon 
Soc., ns., V. 38, 1937-38, pp. 143-60 


Death of Dr. McTaggart. Mind, n.s., v. 34, Apiil 1925, pp. 269- 

71* 

.5.6 

Symposium . The Nature of Sensible Appearances. By G. Dawes 
" Hicks, H. H. Piice, G. E. Moore, and L. S Stebbing. Anstot. Soc., 
Supplementmy Vol. 6, 1926, pp. 142-205. 

Moore’s contiibution pp, 179-89.' — — — — 


1927 

Review of A. N. Whitehead, KeUgton in the Making (New York, 
1926), The Nation and Athenaeum, Feb. 12, 19271 P- ^^ 4 * 
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Symposium “Facts and Propositions ” By F. P Ramsey and G. E. 
Mooie, Arhtot, Soc,, Sufflementmy VoL 7, 1927, pp. 153-206. 
Moore’s contiibution pp. 171-206. 


1929 

Etica. Tiaduccion de Manuel Caidenal Iiacheta. Barcelona, Talkies 
y Editorial Laboi, S.A , 1929. 194 pp. (Colcccion Laboi, tomo 
203). 

(Translation of Ethics, 1912.) 

Symposium- Indirect Knowledge. By G. E. Mooie and H. W. B. 
Joseph. Aristot. Soc., Sufflementat y VoL 9, 1929, pp, 19-66, 
Mooie’s contiibution- pp 19-50. 


1931 

Preface. In The Foundations of Mathematics and Othet Logical 
Essays, by Frank Plumpton Ramsey. Edited by R. B. Braithwaite, 
with a piefacc by G. E. Mooie. London, K. Paul, Tiench, Tiubner 
& Co., Ltd., New Yoik, Hai court, Brace & Co , 1931, xviii and 292 
pp. (International Libiary of Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific 
Method). 

Preface, pp. vli-vin 

1932 

,/Is Goodness a Quality? By G. E. Mooie, H. W. B. Joseph, and 
A. E. Taylor. Aiistot. Soc., Sufplementary VoL ii, 1932, pp I16- 
68 . 

Mooie’s contribution- pp, 116-31. 


1933 / 

Symposium : Imaginary Objects. By G, Ryle, R. B. BraithVaite, and 
G. E. Moore. Aristot. Soc , Sufplementary VoL 12, 1933, pp. 18-70. 
Moore’s contiibution pp. 55-70, 

The Justification of Analysis. (Notes of a lecture, part of a couise 
on Elements of Philosofhy, given by G. E. Mooie.) Analysis, v. I, 
1933-4) PP- 28 - 30 . 

1936 

Symposium: Is Existence a Predicate? By W. Kneale and G. E. 
Moore. Aristot. Soc., Sufplementary Vol, 15, 1936, pp. 154-88. 
Moore’s contribution: pp. 175-88. 
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1939 

Proof of an External WoRLD*_ 5 ri<MA Academy, Proceedings, v, 
25, 1939. PP- 273-300 

At head of title Annual philosophical lecture. Hennette Hertz trust. 

Read Nov zz, 1939. 

1942 

An Autobiography. In; Schilpp, Paul Aithur, ed., The Philosophy of 
G, E. Moore, Evanston and Chicago, Northwestern University, 
1942. [The Library of Lvumg Philosophers, v. 4.) 

Wiitten for the piesent volume. 

A Reply to My Critics. G. E. Moore’s Rejoinder to his exposi- 
tors and critics, in Schilpp, Paul Arthur, ed , TAc Philosophy of G. E. 
Moore, Evanston and Chicago, Northwestern University, 1942. Writ- 
ten foi the present volume. 
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Aboolute, constancy of intrinsic value, 143, 
constant, 144, ijz, ijS, ii|9, 160, good, 
>23, 1391 goodness, 98, idea, Hegel’s, 
zi, isolation, izi, 1470, 167, necessity, 
1Z3, space-time, the doctrine of, 4440, 
value, IZ4 

Absolutely, certain tiuths, 362, specific 
facta, 329 
Abstract, the, 426 
Abstraction (s), 126, 438 
Abstractive observation, 239, 240 
Action(s), 77ff, 88, 93, 107, 116, 122, 124, 
126, 179, 180, 321, good, iijf) may 
be both right and wrong, 348ft non- 
voluntary, 93, rightness of, 96, value 
of, 93, 124, voluntarv, 93, wrongness 
of, gfi 

Acts, 146, of will break causal chain, 190 
Actual, agent, 379!, circumstances, 124, 
consequences, 931 occurrence, too 
Additions, 437 

Adequacy of analysandum to analysans, 337 
Aesthetic, beholding, 170, enjoyment, 122, 
1981 feelings, 436, intuition, 304, 
plrasuie, 199, value, 176, 187 
Aesthetics, 439 

After-image(8), 361, 386, 629, 630, 632, 
644, 647f, 632, 633, 637®, apparent 
size of, 274, dependent on being per- 
ceived, 660, not external objects, 671 
Agent, 99, io2f, loyf, ssgff, 367!, 373fiF. 
577 » S 79 f, S 93 » 600S, 604, fiogf, 613!, 
624 

Agnostic, II 
Alexander, Samuel, 228 
Alien accusative, 2z8, 231, 237, 2301 sym- 
metrical relations of, 229 
Alienly, coordinate accusative, 2291 co- 
ordinate cognitum, example of, Z46f) 
subordinate accusative, 229f, 242, sub- 
ordinate cognitum, example of, Z46f 
'‘Alleged Independence of Goodness, The,” 
613 

Alleyn, Edward, 3 

Altruism, 37, ethical, 44, 30 j pure, 31, 
unlimited, 36 

Altruistic, act, 49, obligation, 44 
Amateur moralists, 72 


Ambiguity of words and arguments, 432f 
Ambrose, Alice, 667!, 6700, 673, intent 
of her essay, 3991 Moore’s reply to, 
668, 670-674 
Ameiica, 39 

American, philosophy, 137, universities, 39 
Americans, 39 
Analogous verification, 336 
Analysandum, 3260, 3330, 340, 66of, 
663-667 

Analysans, 3 x 60 , 3330, 340, 663-667 
Analysing, elements of process of, 328 
Analysis, 90, 3090, 313, 317, 3210, 3260, 
332 f| 33 Sf> 3381 3+I1 423 i 43 *f, 446 f, 
430, 436n, 47of, 66o0, 673, conceptual, 
341, “directional,” 327! j epistemologi- 
cal, 316, facts and action, 497f, formal, 
3400, Its reference to things, 4771 
logical, 3361 mode of, 429, Moore's 
philosophical, 478, Moore’s theory of 
philosophy as, 423) Moore’s use of term, 
667, nature of, 323, 4231 need of, for 
common sense beliefs, 3271 “New level 
analysis,” 328, objective bearing of, 
474i of common sense propositions, 327; 
of matter, 347, 3770, of mind, i6| 
of notion of analysis, 324) of perceptual 
situations, 428, of philosophical state- 
ments, 474, 477, of propositions, 316, 
4o8f, 474, 676, of questions, 322, of 
reality, gzSf, of statements, 403, 4471 
one of the proper concerns of philosophy, 
676; problem of its efficiency, 480, 
“same level analysis,” 328 j Ae respec- 
tive loss and gain by Ae meAod of 
analysis, 447, versus truA in Moore, 
426) what is philosophical • . • , 426 
Analytic, no, consequence, 608, necessary 
connection, 667, procedure, 313, propo- 
sition, 430, 433, 440ft relation, 333, 
judgment, 66| statements, 87, 107, itgi 
teAnique, Ae impotence of Ae . . . , 
426 

Animate Aings, 364 
Answering of philosophic questions, 322 
Apparent, shape, 273} size, 273, size of 
an after-image, 274 
Appearance, 303, 316 
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Afpearaitct and Reality) 38111, 383, 38911, 

39211 

Applications of Moore’s ethical theory, ijl 
Approval, 71, 74, 76, 77, 79, 8i, 83, 86, 
87, 88, 89, 172a, of actions, 336, 537, 
S39, S40. 541 . S42i S43. S44i S47. S4<), 
SS2 

“Approve,” 71, ijS) approving, 140 
A priori) ground, 126) notions and good- 
ness, 66) propositions, 3J3, 333, state- 
ments, 346, 348, 354, 262, 36s, the- 
ories, are not philosophical, 390 
A-propositions, 337 

Argument tiom synthetic incompatibility, 
261, 262, 263, 264, 263, 267, 269, 27s, 
276, refutation of, 270, 271 
Aristotelian, 337 

Aristotelian Society, 24, 108, Proceedings, 
S7> 85, 90, 97, 98, lot, 104, 114, 116, 
147, ijSn, 2j7n, 397n, 404, 404", SSSn 
Aristotle, 20, 127, 147, 456, 476, 477 
“Aitificial” otliicil issues, go 
Asieition(s), 334, 4S4, Jig, J40, J41, 
342, 343, 344, enipiiical, 402, of moral 
duty, meaning of, 338, of good, do not 
imply moial obligation, 372, of pioba- 
bility, employing the predicate good, 149, 
about the Universe, Jt2, m I’thics, 4340, 
opacity of, 463, with perfect tiutli, 349, 
SSo, SSi 

Associations, normative, 103 
Assumptions, 80 

Asymmetrical two-term relation, 430 
Attempted, evil may be right, 188) good 
may be wrong, 188. 

“Attltiide(s),” 83, Sj, 86, 87, 88, 90, 98, 
99, too, conflict of, 87, disagreement 
in, 88, 89, 90, object of, 83) of society, 
87) of the speaker. So, present, 83) 
unifoimity of, 88 

Awareness, tor, 239, relation to object, 
227, of being aware, 234, 23J 
Axiom, Sidgwick’s, 43 
Ayer, A. J, 89, 107, 331, 333, 334, 333, 
362. 

“Bad,” 122, 138, hatred of, 198 
Balance of good and evil, 35, of intrinsic 
value, 93 

Baldwin, James Maik, Dictionary of Phi- 
losophy, 23, 24 
Baptist services, g 
Basic facts, notion of, ^27 
Bazarov, 500 


Beautiful, the 119, 4S4n, 453 
Beauty, 468n| 383, 384) as non-existent, 
415^1 4391 » it’”'! intiinsic value, 
582) and utility, 490 
Behaviorist, 72 
Behavior-patterns, 439 
Behavior, study of, 490 
“Being,” good, 127) good-willed, 127, 
productive of the maximum good, 120, 
right, 120) sure, 333, the object of a 
certain feeling on the part of some mind 
or minds, 97, thought and being true, 
lelated by definition, 12911, thought and 
being tiue, related empirically, 12911 
Be!ief(a), 82, 83, 86, 88, 89, 436, 474, 
341, 343) analysis of, 467, and tiuth, 
49if, common sense belief, 410, de- 
monstrative reasons for, J26, grounds 
of, 523) in external objects, Hiinu-’s 
criticism of, 325, 111 external woild, 
leasons for, 523, 327, in pcisonal iden- 
tity, 325 

“Believe,” usage of, 41 if 
Believing, when seeing, 439! 

Btlloc, Ililairc, 430 
Bcntliam, Jeremy, 473 
Berkeley, George, 272, 273, 43 >i 439 i 
456n, 437, 472, 30^1 ? 3 i, '!i2i 629, 
643, 633 

Beikeleyanism, 302 

“Better,” 163, 164) senses of, 335, 536, 
337, 360, 606, 61I) necessarily con- 
nected with nioinl obligation, 338 
Bible, 1 1 

Biologist, tbe, 364 
Birmingham, 4 
Black, Max, 332 

Blame, utilitarian justifieation of, 196 

Blindness, psychic, 400 

Boaid of Education, London, 26 

Bodily niovements, patterns of, 436 

Body, 302, 303, 306 

Boolean, 337 

Bosaiiquet, Bernaid, 477 

Boswell, James, 529 

Bouwsmaii, 0 . K., Moore’s leply to, 627- 
649, 638 

Bradley, Francis Herbert, 314, 380, 381, 
3 S 3 . 38fi. 3891 ASS"! 47Zi 473i 473n, 
477> 5^9 

Eiadley’s Logic, 22 

Brain, the, 345, 347, 349, 330, 359, 366 
Braithvvaite, Mrs. R. B., The Justification 
of Analysis, 4370 
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nicntmio, Ki.in 7 , 91, 141, ifi 
Bientann’s Origin 0/ Oiir Knon-hdgi. of 
Right and Wrong, 93 
Biitish Academy, 397, fi68| Proteedings 
of, 41411, 416 
BlistuI, 4 

Broad, C D, 18, 33, 34, 33, 90, 99, 
ijSn, 240, 241, z6l, 263, 27on, 278, 
310, 424, 426, 427, 428, 430, 434, 436, 
442, 44411, 448, 449, S35, 4J2, 533, 
360, agiecmcnt with Beikcley, 4391 con- 
trndictinf hiniBclf, 4291 defense of phi- 
losophy, 374, Enaudnanon of McTag- 
gart's PAiloiopAy, 18, on absolute and 
lelative motion, 4270) Physns, Percep- 
tion and Reality, 33 j Mooie’s reply to, 
381-592, 611-615 

Blown, Thomas (1778-1820), 4740 
Biiitus, 536, 337, 539 , < 40 i S411 542 i S 43 i 
<1441 S 4 ?. 5461 ? 47 i ? 48 . ? 49 . Sjo. S?«. 
SSh «3 
Biyans, C., 7 

Cauai, 336. ? 37 i 519 . 540 , 541. 54 *. 541 . 

544 . 54S. 549 . 550. 55 *. 551 
Cains Collejre, 8 

CambiidKC, 7, 12, 13, 13, 17, 23, 26, 28, 
* 9 . 3 *. 11. 35 . 38. loo. » 17 . *09. 36*. 
327, education at, I2| Icctuies at, 16, 
3t. 3*1 professorship at, 37) teaching’ at, 
27 

Campbeil, C. A,, 109 
Caidinal numbers, 277 
Carnap, Rudolf, 90, 4580 
Caiiitt, E F, 109 
Categoiy woids, 438 

Causal, agent, not always an ethical agent, 
1861 connections, judgment of, 941 con- 
sequences, 607) impossibility, 144) laws, 
144, 143, 152, 160, 171) order, 183, 
order, may include moral freedom, 194, 
piopusitions, 330, 342 
Causation, 139 

Cause, 67, 1241 and effect, 118 
Certain knowledge, 314, 527, 677 
Certainties, basic, 497f| types of, 3oof 
Ceitainty, 284, 298, 302, 303, 303, 307, 
308, 311, 115, 3J6, 348. 147 . 15 '. 35 *. 
354 . 155 . 15 fi. 158, 160, 362, 363, 166, 
423, absolute, 334) basis of, for com- 
mon sense piopusitions, 3271 dcgier of, 
43if) empiiicnl, 308, 3611 in Moon’s 
philosophy, 2831 logical, 362, of conclu- 


69s 

Sion, 43if, of premises, 43i{, seaich 
for basis of, 527 

"Certainty and Empirical Statements” (N 
Malcolm), 308 
Change, 389 

Chaiactei, normative, too 
ChiraclcristicCs), 99, 100, loi, 102, 391) 
complex, 58, 64, 63, definable, looj 
deiivative, 60, 61 , epistemological de- 
scription of, 62, good as a — , 63, 
intiinsic, 59, natural, 57, 59, 60, 61, 
62, 64, 66, 67, 100, non-natural, 57, 

59, 60, fir, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, psyebo- 
logical, 62, 64, simple, 58, 63, 65, 
definability of simple — , 64, ultimate, 

60, 61 1 unanalysable, 58, uses of tlie 
term — , 552, 553 

“Childien’s Special Service Mission,” 10 
Choice, 164, 181, 561, 610, 613, 614, 615, 
616, 617, 620, 6241 a detciminant of 
ethical significance, 186) a factor in 
good action, 619, as an ethical determi- 
nant, 185, freedom of, 6231 morally 
wrong, 626, 627, possibility of, 1911 
two types of, 183 
Christ Chuich College, 9, 38 
Chilstians, ii 
Christian tradition, 51 
Civil Wai, 4 

Circumstances, of action, distinguished 
front essentials, 619!. 

Claiity, in philosophy, lack of, 19 
Class, obligation to, 54 
Classes, properties of, 259, foimation of, 
326 

Classification of objects of cognition, 463! 
Cognate accusative, 228 
Cognition, of goodness, 162 j of objects, 
472, division of cognitions, 460, 462 
Cognitive, authoiity, 315, contact, 325, 
equivalence, 326, meaning, 538f, 542, 
553. 5541 relation, 307 
Cognitam, any accusative of cognition, 
232 ) as content of cognition, 243) direct 
presence of, 243, immediate apprehen- 
sion of, 243 
Cognising, 232 

Collective whole, obligation to, 53f 
Collingwood, R. G, 504, An Autobiogra- 
phy, 456 n, 504 n 
Color tone, 114 
Columbia Univeisity, 38 
Command, 332, 333. 334 
Common, beliefs aic vague, 3831 humanity. 
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obligation of, JJ, isolable piopcrties, 
ijt. iS7i iSSj 16 ' 1 'ulci 174! us-'ge, 
i 64 n 

Common sense, Jo, 51, 57, izo, 246, 274, 

27S> 301. 304> 30S> 306. 3071 309, 3H. 
312, 313, 31s, 317, 321, 322, 351, 36s, 
366, 38S, 39S, 430, 4S3, 460, 4690, 
483, 3021 analysis of, 3171 and altruism, 
34i and eyoism, 34, and neutralism, 
36, and obligation, 52, 33, and self- 
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sonal identity, 526, reasoning, 526, 
scepticism, 526 
“Hume’s Philosophy,” 523 
Hypotheses, 303, 347f, 36z{, 396, doubt- 
ful nature of, 429, genuine, 449, most 
probable, 427, negative existential, 439 

Idea(B) 329, 340ff, 661B, esse est perelpi, 
653, general, 329, making ideas true, 
49lf| psychological, 98, usefulness of, 
and truth, 4856! 

Ideal, 139, the ideal, 169, 468n, gtg, 
ambiguity of meaning, 139; good, 198, 
rules, 172) society, 183 
Idealism, 22gf, 423, 4 S 3 J Berkeleyan, gto, 
epistemological, 4720) problem of its 
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relation to technical organization, S07, 
refutation of, 225-251, 47if 
IdcalistCa) 1300, 154 
Idcntiiicition, problem of, 512 
Identity, belief in peiaonal, 5251 of the 
“good” with “being willed in a certain 
way,” 128, of willing and thmlcmg 
something good, 1625 personal, 5261 
relation of, 119 

Idiom(s) analysis of, 325-3391 removal of, 
328 

Idiomatic content, 326, 332, expicssion, 

340 

Illinois, University of, 317 
Illusion, 413, 423 
Illusory experience, 415 
Imagination, 159, 305 
Immediately present to the mind, 306 
Imperative sentences, 332 
Implication, 540-544 

Impoitance, meaning of, 5 o 8 ff> of propo- 
sition, 455111 philosophical, 513 
Impossibility, 145, vs improbability, 446 
Impressions, 290 
Improbability, 446 
Impulses, 113 
Inanimate things, 369 
Indefinable quality, 308 
Indelinability, 323 

Independence, of good, izi, of goodness, 

113 

Indicative, mood, 333, sentence, 332 
Indicator words, 75 

Individual and the gioup in common-sense, 

5 S 

Inductive generalizations, truth of, 490! 
Industry, philosophy as a niattci of, 4250 
Tnfitnae species, 233! 

Influence, 851 Moore’s, iioi moial, 90 
Information, 3141 truthful, 315 
Inquiry Into Meaning anil Truth, An, 3510 
Inquiry, Moore’s method of, 529 
Insight, philosopiiy as a matter of, 4250 
Inspection, 73, 78, 81, loi, 108, 121, 123, 
3121 direct, 1221 of sense data, £5, 
philosophy as a matter of, 426 
Instiumental role of ethical postulates, 
i65i value, 166, 172 
Instruments of measurement, 651 
Integrity of personality, 199 
Intellectual freedom, 199 
Intelligence, 122 
Intention, 1 26 

Interest, 83, 1401 in the world, 453 


Intcinal relations, 579 
International Journal of Ethus, 24, 9311, 
loin, I4tn, 15111, l86n 
Intel pretation, method of, 483!!, Mooie’s 
— of other philosophers, 475® 

Intrinsic, a meta-cthical teiiii, 1411 char- 
acter, 1191 chaiactcristics, 591 chaiac- 
teristics and the description of a thing, 
60, goodness, 93, 94, 99, 101, I02f, 
105, 125, noimative chaiacter of, 99 ( 
moral value, 1921 natiiie, 59!, 98, loyf, 
i42ff, 15711, 577f, 583!, 6i8fFi predi- 
cate, 152, 5831 propertyCics), 102, I43f, 
150, 152, 157II, 164, 168, 266f, 269, 
27s. 5841 589^1 fioSfi ^ 5 of> quality, 93, 
looff, 108ft, Frankeiia’s use of, 5781 lela- 
tion, 6^0, spatial, 265) worth, 138 
Intrinsic good, 96, 98!, 104, io6f, 113, 
125, 147, 149, 154, 161, 169, 173, 342, 
5 S 4 f. 566, 574 f> 58of, 592, 594, 

598, 600, fioSj ciiterion of light, 560, 
defined, 141-142, 147, 111 teiiiis of 

duty, 596, dependent on choice of a 
rational will, 6161 duty to piomote, 
563111 ill Mooic’s sense, 577, love fni, 
198) norniative cliaraetei of, 573, not 
definable in teiiiis of “ought,” 599, 603, 
quality, not relation, 579) relation to 
moial obligation, 61 if 
Intrinsic value, gqff, 102, 105, 107ft, t'^i 
i2of, 123!, 12G, 1381, 142, 14711, 158, 
160, 163, i66fr, lyif, 554, 559f, 563!, 
5G6, 580, 595, 602, 6o5f, 622, defina- 
ble in non-cthical teinis, 601, depends on 
intiinsic nature, 5781 depends on natural 
intrinsic properties, 603 , in Prmripia 
Ethica, 569111 judgments of, 941 moril 
cause of action, 5971 of moial conduct, 
197IT, postulates conceiiiing, 1421 rela- 
tion to obligation, 575 
Intrinsically, better, 55811 , 562!, 565, 575, 
606, 6 o 81 Ij good, 99, 104, 601, 606, 
610, 6301 worse, 613! 

Introduction to the Philosophy of Mathe- 
matscs (by Bertrand Russell), 16 
Introspection, 6 311 

Introspective, di?tingiiisliability, 239J ob- 
servation, 24O) tones, 83 
Intuition, 89, 101, i2oC, 141, 305, 308, 
3*1 

Intuitioniat, 94, 105 

Intuitive, basis of Moote’s piinciples, 164! 
character of facts, 342 s intcipictation of 
ctbicB, 170 
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Invariant property (ica) 267, 275! 
Involuntaiy, actions, 180, activity, 232 
Iiiationalism, 332 
Isaac, iogf 

Insolablc common pioperties, ijyfl, 161 
Isolated whole, 170 

Isolation, 158, method, l6fi, test, 147!, 
tS 7 , 160S, 168 
Isolationists, 90 

Issue-begging definition, 83, issues, educal, 
90 

Jacob, 209! 

Jackson, Henry, 16, influence on Moore, 

19 

James, William, 27, 436, 4330, 473, 483!?, 
meaning of truth, 493n, 4990, prag- 
matism, 487, 494, 313, Prmctples of 
Psychology 
Japan, 34 
Jesus, I of 

Johnson, W. E, 29, 33, 228, 2330, 421, 
4380, 383, 66lf, Logic, 33 
Joseph, H W B, 137 
Joumd of Symholte Logic, 332, 333 
Judgment(s), 83, 84, 88, 93f, 324, 338f, 
alone are true, I30n, analytic, 66) of 
causal connections, 94, of common-sense, 
33J. 338. 340> ethical, 83f, 86, 88, 90, 
t02, of existence, 93, existential, 102, 
factual, 102) of intrinsic value, 94, 
I02f, intuitive, 93!, metaphysical, loxf) 
moral, 102 ) natural, I02f, non-descrip- 
tive, 103, non-ethical, 103, non-existen- 
tial, 103, normative characters, I02) 
perception, 278) perceptual, 333, syn- 
thetically tt priori, 66, synthetic, 93, 
temporal, 321 
Justice, 167 

Kantianism in reverse, 467, 468n 
Kant, Immanuel, 20, 22, 119, 122, 123, 
1300, 131, 171, 176, 397, 422, 434, 
434n, 473, Crt/iguos, 20, Cntiqtie of 
Judgment, 468n) Critique of Practical 
Reason, 21, Critique of Pure Reason, 21 ) 
doctrine of ‘reverence’, 131, empirical 
self, 21) ethics, 20, 2t, 23) ethical 
doctrines, 20 j GrundUgung sur Mela- 
physth der Bitten, 20 1 influence on 
Moore, 379, noumenat self, 21) on the 
ego, 21, Prolegomena, 20 
Keynes, Dr. J N., 28f, foruid Logic, 28 
Kinaesthetic sensa, 241 


King’s College, 7 

“Know,” 31I) usage of word, 4iif, 413 

Knowability, 302, of statements, 301 

“Know for certain,” 306, 3o8f, 312, 313, 
3 SS 

Knowing, 233, 233, 307, 308, 310, 314, 
636, and tlie known, 238, is a generic 
relation, 227, distinguished from feeling 
sure, 634, 633, grounds of, 323) logical 
possibility of, 409!, process of, 338) 
reasons for, 324, that one knows, 234, 
233, '^ith certainty, 311, without proof, 
4i4f 

Knowledge, 106, 137, 1690, 170, 303if, 
3 ”, 3 i 3 f. 3 t 6 l, 326, 440 > 34 * 1 and 
existence, 433, basis for certain, 327, 
common sense, 316, concerning surfaces 
of physical objects, 291 1 demonstrative, 
326, evidence necessary for, 401 ) exact 
object of, 323, factual, 310, final, 3121 
grounds of, 301 f, immediate, 423, indi- 
cated in actions, 376-79, limitations of 
our, 399, logical impossibility of, 402, 
methods of, 313, Moore’s acceptance of 
the fact of, 4221 Moore’s unquestioning 
assumption of, 422, 4220, of com- 
mon sense matters, 284, of common 
sense propositions lacks evidence, 283 , of 
existence of material things, 287, of ex- 
istence of physical objects, 278, of the 
external world, 303, 311, sensory evi- 
dence of, 400) of mateiial things, 306, 
of other minds, 346, perceptual, 317, 
probable, 323, problem of 301, 323$, 
real, 304, socially conditioned, 306, 
theoretical and practical, 306, without 
proof, 422 f 

Known, the, 233) fact, 390, for certain, 
3 S 4 . 307 

Laird, John, 96, lo8f 

Langford, C. H, 342, gyst, 399, 66oflf, 
Moore’s reply to, 660-667 

Language, 86, 311, 313, 324!, 340, 330, 
3 J 3 , 3 SS, 36 *> 363* cognitive aspects 
of, 88) common usage of, 72, correct, 
350, 3381 3^2> descriptive usage of, 
339f, ethical, cognitive aspects of, 82, 
incorrect, 336ff, 410, inflected, 339, 
Moore and, 4i6f, Moore’s, 3it) of 
ordinary men, 336, of the philosophers, 
416) ordinary, 343, 3 S*i 3 S 3 > 337^1 3 fiOi 
3626!, 416, 438, ordinary usage, 74, 77, 
86, proper use of, 4t2f) rhetorical, 489!, 
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revision of, 404, 4J2fi folciancc, 311) 
usage, 7Sf, 40zfi (s), 339 
Language, Truth and Logie, A. J. Ayer, 
89, 107, 3SI, 362 

Latin, language, prose. Si veise, 3 
Larerowitz, Morris, 3970, 404n, 636, 667, 
67J, Moore’s reply to, 675 
“Leap of animal faith," 303 
Learning, 360 

Lectures, at Cambridge, 16, 291 on Psy- 
chology, 35) Passmore Edwards Settle- 
ment — in London, 23 

Lectures on the Ethics of Green, Spencer 
and Martmeau (by Sidgwlik), 17 
Leibniz, G. F W , SS^ 

Lendrum, W. T, 8f, 12 
Length, a relation between two segments, 
272) a relative property, 267) rede- 
fined, 273f 

Lenin, 505 ) Matenahsm and Emptrtco- 
Cntkism, gofin 
Locke, John, 504 
Lesser evil, the, 562 
Lewis, C. I, 3JI 
Libertarianism, 191, 197 
Linguistic, behavior, 332) connatcncss, 
248, disagreement, 356!, habits, 439) 
inertia, 247fj optimism, 247) statements, 
3J4) status quo, 41$) usage, 404 
Livy, 7 

Logic, 28f, 73, 228, 233, 314, 330, 340, 
353 , 439 , a Sanw ‘n Moore, 424) fot- 
mal and dialectic, JlOj not that of 
arithmetic, Moore’s, 424) peculiarity of 
Moore’s, 424) the likeness of philoso- 
phy to, 417 

Logical, analysis, 336fiF, 340) certainty, 
353> 355, 362, compatibility, 85, conse- 
quence, 607) constiuctions, 434t, 438) 
definition, 62) demonstration, 304, 306, 
309) equivalence, 599 ff, 61 J, 663, 667) 
fictions, 430, 438, fifigj matter as , . . 
fiction, 441 fif, 449, function, 327) im- 
possibility of existence of external ob- 
jects, 407) impossibility of knowing, 
414) impossibility of knowledge, 402) 
incompatibility, 83) necessity, 145, 307) 
possibility, 363) posBihility of knowing, 
409! j notion of . . . possibility, 409) 
positivism, tig, 458) problem, 12O) 
proof, no architecture of, in Moore, 424) 
questions, 119) structure, 137, 165, 170, 
174, 176, fiziff) structure of ethical 
statements, 146 


“Logical Atomism, ’’ 16 
Logical “must”, the, 145 
“Logical Structuie of G. E. Moore’s Ethi- 
cal Theory," 135-176, 621 
Logically, incompatible aasoitions, S+fifi 
neccssaiy system, 313 

Logico-analytic, account of philosophy, 426, 
technique, tile luin ot, 42511 
Loire, Heiniann, 17) (’s) Mctaphyitcs, 17 
Lowell Lectures, 16, 631 
Liicictius, 646 

Lynd, R S., Knowledge jor What?, 48411 

Macbeth, 630, 632, 647 
Maciver, A. M , 333 
Macaulay’s speeches, 7 
Machine, 436 
Mackenzie, J. S , 24 
Mackintosh, Sii James, 474 '' 

Mace, C. A , 627, 628, 634, 638, 640, 
643, 644, 667, Moore’s leply to, G27- 

645 

Macrocosmic events — bound in a rigid 
causal chain, igo 

Malcolm, Noiinaii, 307, 308, 368, 667, 
668, 669) Mooie’s reply to, 668-669 
Maihcnkc, Paul, 638, 641, 64S, 649, 650, 
651, 652, 653, 658) Mooie’s reply to, 

649-653 

Marx, Kail, goSf, 5071 Critique 0/ Poli- 
tical Eiononiy, 5o6(n)f) Theses on 
Feiieriach, 50211, 5o6n 
Material, bodies, 377, iimeality of, 37if, 
375 , 385, 675) environment, 3031 im- 
plication, 341 ) objects, 302f, 3o6f, 3i2f, 
317, 446, unreality of, 378, thing state- 
ments, 445, 447) things, z88f, 291, 
296 ff, 310 , 345ft, 35 if, 357, 361, 438 f, 
as logical constructions, 434f, existence 
of 284!, 449, 66811 , existence when be- 
ing peiceived, 286, knowledge of, 668, 
66g, knowledge of theii existence, 283, 
knowledge of, through pciception, 287, 
the permanence and substantial charac- 
ter of, 44O) world, 3*3 
Materialism, 424 j classic and Marxian, 
506) epistemological, 47211) dialectic, 
509) Marxian basis of meliorism, 507, 
gogf) Russian, 501!?) Soviet, 5o5f 
Materialist’s reply, 436 
Mathematical methods, 277 
Mathematicians, 277 
Mathematics, 5, 6, 339, 330, 353 
Matter, 364) as a bundle of sensations. 
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440) as a coaatructlon out of acnsationa, 
4421 as non-cxiatent, 4361 denying the 
cxiatcnce of, 4451 aa fiction, 447) aa 
logical fiction, 441 ff, 447, 449, aa 
mere aensationa, 441, Broad on the na- 
ture of, 424, doea not exiat, 670 ) exiat- 
ence of, 423, 430f, 433f) 

non-exiatence 

of. 439 . 44 iff. 446 ff. 449 . of fact knowl- 
edge. 30s 1 of fact, 303, 304, 313, 314, 
37 «. 373. 379 
Maximum good, iij, ixo 
McGill, V J , 6671 concerning the lawa 
of contradiction and excluded middle, 
Sioni Moore’a reply to, 676 
McKeon, Richard, 4780, 667, Moore’a 
reply to, 676 

McTaggart, J £,13, j6, 19, ji, 22, 30, 
35 . 93 . 4 * 4 . 439 , S78. “Mr. McTag- 
gart’a Ethlca,” 93, influence on Moore, 
18 

Mean(B), iig, I24f, 148, 153, ififi, ,72, 
189, 192) relation to end, 93, to the 
good, 140 

Meaning, 86, 90, 310, 323, 326, 332, 3366?, 
36of, 366, S37f, analyaia of, 4251 clar- 
ity of, 18, emotive, 87®) in Bradley’a 
Logic, 22) literal, 333, of good, too, of 
philoaophical atatementa, 14, ordinary, 
of woida, 329, pragmatic, 332! 
Mclioriara, 489^) baaed on Marxian ma- 
teriaham, 307 
Memory, 446 

Mental fact, tranaparency of, 463, quality, 
of aenae data, 288 
Meta-ethical terma, 138, I4ifi 
Metaphysical, conatruction, 313) contro- 
versy, 302) ethlca, 100, 128) intcrpreta- 
tion(s), 136, 194, judgments, loxf, 
368, 393) terms, 102, theories, 131, 133 
MetaFhysician(s), 137, 313 
Metaphysics, 102, 194, 320, 368, 393, aa 
conceived at Trinity College, 17, lec- 
tures on, 38 

MetaphysKs (by Hermann Lotze), 17 
“Metaphysics of Value, The,” 101 
Method (a), empiiical in epistemology, 407) 
cplatcmological, 326, Moore’s, 483S, of 
abstraction, 122) of analysis, 321, 3231 
of argument, Moore’s, 83) of knowledge, 
313, of philosophy, 448) of proof, 343) 
of variation, 1661 philosophic, 367, 319 
Methods of Ethtes (by Henry Sidgwick), 
t6, 43 
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Metrical properties, 273, 273 , arc extrinsic, 
266, 271, not intrinsic, 269, 63of 
Metrical shape, 268) distinguished from 
sensible shape, 270 
Metrical size, 270 

Metz, Rudolf, giof, 321, 522, 677 
Microcosmie events, 623, sustain an un- 
known causal relation, 190 
Mill, John Stuait, 96, 4243, 473 
Mills College, 38 

Ms«d, 13, 2t, 22, 33, 36, 37, 83, 84, lOI, 
106, 120, 121, 122, 2x6, 243, 274, 308, 
433 

Mind, as bodily movement, 436) as non- 
existent, 436 

Mftid and the World Order (by C. 1 . 
Lewis), 331 

Mind and Its Place m Nature, The (by 
C D Broad), 2700, 310, 4280, 429, 

42911, 444“ 

Mindless universe, 121 
Mirror images, 276 
Monad, 194 
Montti, The, 16 

Moore(’B), G. E , abandons earlier view 
concerning esse est ferctfs, 633 , ac- 
knovrledges significance of choice, 190, 
— ttdmtts, awkwardness of some of his 
terminology, gfijf, confusion of his di- 
rections for “picking out” sense data, 
628, effort and choice, 192, error in 
assertion that an action may be both 
right and wreng, 348-331, error In 
definition of “intrinsic good,” 600, error 
in distinction between natural and non- 
natural properties, 386!, erroi in Ethics, 
347, 360, error in interpretation of 
moral duty, 371, error in use of term 
“good,” 333, lack of a complete phi- 
losophy, 676, lack of ciari^ in his 
theory of sense data, 640, — analysis 
of, reality, 328f, sense perception, 233f, 
visual perception, 257, and the proper 
use of language, 416, and proper usage 
of terms, 413, and scepticism, 400, and 
the sceptic, 413) arguments, 322) argu- 
ments against scepticism, 404!, argu- 
ments against the sceptic, 41 1 , argu- 
ments concerning linguistic usage, 411 ) 
argument for the logical possibility of 
knowing, 409!, as a teacher, 320, 331, 
asseits existence of material things, 283, 
asserts knowledge of physical objects. 
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372, at Cambridge, 12, 5301 attitude 
toward philosophic views, 375, 376) 
Bradley’s Influence on, 5291 characteris- 
tics of his philosophical position, 2831 
chaiacterircd as “the gieatcst questioner 
of modem philosophy,” 5211 characteri- 
ration of, 33of| childhood, 4) claims 
knowledge of physical objects, 278, 3731 
classical education, J) common sense 
view, basis of, 5231 conception of sense 
data, 2141 conception of philosophy, 
5281 contention for reality of space and 
time, 373 ) contribution to philosophy, 
5241 criticism of “content” hypotheses, 
236, criticism of esse est percipt, 2251 
“Defence of Common Sense,” 306, 372, 
defense of language of common sense, 
187, 393, 410, definitions, 137, defi- 
nition of intrinsic value, 197, denies 
genus-species character of a “blue aware- 
ness," 237, denies intiinsic value of the 
ideal good, 198) destiuctive function in 
philosophy, 3661 difficulties in theory of 
sense data, 213, 220fj directions for 
“picking out” sense data, 20 {) disciples, 
42 J, educational development, see sepa- 
iitle enlry helotu, election to Fellowship 
of the Biitish Academy, 37, “Elements 
of Philosophy, The,” lectures and com sc, 
457n) employs empirical facts, 383) 
epistemology, merit of, 411) ethical pos- 
tulates, 142, 150, >32) on ethical choice, 
l86, ethical theory, 137, 14S, 165, 174) 
ethical vocabulary, 1381!) facts with 
with he lefutes philosophers, 375) on 
free will, igij failure of his analysis of 
perceptual propositions, 258, grants 
causal efficacy of the will, 193, historical 
lole, 368, importance in philosophy, 
366, influence, no, 114, 528f| in- 
terpretation of sensation, 227, language, 
307, 3H) lectureships at Cambridge, 
28f) lectures given at Columbia Uni- 
versity, soon) logic, not that of anth- 
nietic, 424) on the meaning of sense- 
data, 288, 6381 method, 30s, 523) 
method in epistemological arguments, 
526) method of argument, 855 method 
of philosophical inquiiy, 529) method of 
refutation, 366!) methodology, did not 
determine his subject mattei, 676) and 
the misleading familiarity of his lan- 
guage, 208) modifies doctrine of good in 
Prsneipfa Ethtca, 618 j nature of dis- 


putes with other philosopheis, 383, 385, 
387) on sense-data, 527) paiadox of his 
ethical theory, 188) paradox of philoso- 
phy, 381 ) paradox paraphiased, 386, 
patterns of certainty, 298) philosophical 
method, 345, 3671 philosopliizing, 301, 
philosophy as analysis, 675) pihilosophy, 
notion of analysis in, 321 ) postulates, 
176, and pioblems concerning sense 
data, 289) pi oof of existence of sense 
data, 259) proof of external world, 
422, 431) pioof, suspect character of, 
432) “Proof of an External World” 
(essay by Alice Ambiosc), 395-417, 
proof, unsatisfactoriiiess of, 434, proof, 
validity of, 431, propositions of which 
he is certain, 284) reasons for denying 
that right is a characteristic, 552, refu- 
tations, 367) lefutation of esse est per- 
etps, 226, lefutation of idealism dis- 
proved, jqi, icfiitations of philosophy, 
37(1, “refutation” of the sceptic, 399) 
refutation of the unreality of time, 386) 
icjcction of sceptaism, 414) on relation 
between sense data and sin faces, 2611 
replies to his ciitics, see separate entry 
below, reply to the sceptic, 416) re- 
stiicts sense data to visual and tactual 
area, 2911 lesiilt of method, 529) role 
as a philo80]iIieri 365) rOle in philosophy, 
416, “Moore-Russell School,” 529) 
Moorc-Russcll view of absolutely spe- 
cific facts, 529) on sense data as alien 
cognita, 232) simplifies statement of 
his theory of sense data, 644, statement 
of his philosophical position, 302, state- 
ment of paradox concerning philosopher’s 
views, 374) teaching at Cambridge, 28) 
teaching method, 32) tcachniquc of re- 
futing philosophical statements, 349) 
temperament, 10, 24) theoiy of ethical 
light, 1851 thcoiy of philosophy as 
analysis, 425, theoiy of sense data, 203, 
205ff| on "total” awareness, 24O) trans- 
lates philosophical views into the con- 
crete, 381 ) Trinity Fellowship, 25) im- 
paialleled combination of sound sense, 
courage and powei in, 448 > use of 
analysis, .322) use of teim “natuial,” 
293) utilitarian justification of praise 
and blame, igfif) validity of his theoiy 
of sense data, 217) view of common 
sense, 422) way of philosophi/ing, 312) 
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way of wilting^, 24) workt and Writingi, 
see separate entry helata, 

Moore’g educational development early de- 
p,utme fiom icligion, ii, early friend* 
ship), III eaily musical education, 6) 
early views on leligion, lof, early study 
of the Geiman language, 71 eaily teach- 
ers, 6, $1 education at Cambridge, izR, 
induences on Moore, jfi| Broad’s in- 
fluence, 341 Henry Jackson’s influence, 
191 Kant’s influence, gig, McTaggart’s 
influence, 18, T. S Moore’s influence, 
12, Plato’s Influence, 329) Bertrand 
Russell’s influence, 13, 34, Henry Sidg- 
wick’s influence, )6f, C F Stout’s in- 
fluence, ]8| James Ward’s Influence, 
iflff) Ludwig Wittgenstein’s influence, 
33f, Moore’s parents, gff, interest in 
teaching, 281 life at Trinity, 23, part 
in the history of philosophy, 368) lec- 
tures on psychology, 33) Passmore Ed- 
wards Settlement lectures, 23, reaction 
to fiction, 2j) relation to classmates, 
10) relation to teachers, 10, work, 
manner of, zj 

Moore’s icply to, Alice Ambiose, 668, 670- 
674) O. K. Bouwsma, 627-649, 638) 
C D Bioad, 381-392, 6ii-6l3t C J 
Ducasse, 633-666, Abraham Edcl, 6zo- 
623) William K Frankena, 360-381, 
392-606, A. Campbell Garnett, 623- 
627) C. H. Langfoid, 660-667, Morris 
Laserowitz, 673, C. A. Mace, 627-643, 
Norman Malcolm, 668f) Paul Mar- 
henke, 649-633, V J. McGill, 676) 
Richard McKeon, 676, A £ Murphy, 
648f) H, J Paton, 613-6201 L Susan 
Stehbing, 676!, Chailes L Stevenson, 
i3^-SS4i Wisdom, 66gf, 673 

Moore’s Works quoted or referred to (in- 
complete)' “The Character of Cognitive 
Acts,” 4660, “The Conception of Re- 
ality,” 4720) “A Defence of Common 
Sense,” 4340, 4330, 4370, 4600, 4610, 
4630, 474n, 478, 4850, 4970, 300, 
30in, 3o6n, 308, 323) Stiscs, 433, 
4690, 470a, 472n, “Is Existence a 
Predicate,” 4390, 46401 “Experience and 
Empiricism,” 4580, 4620, 4630, 4630) 
“External and Internal Relations,” S^tfi 
332) “Facts and Piopositions,” 4730, 
“Hume’s Philosophy,” 323) “Identity,” 
433n, 4660) “Imaginary Objects," 
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4660, 4670, 473n, 324, “Necessity,” 
439n, Philosophical Studies, 4.66a, 4760, 
3241 Prsnespsa Ethica, 433!, 4340, 439n, 
4610, 4630, 4660, 4690, 470n, “Proof 
of an External Woiid,” 4640, 4630, 
471”, 123, “Refutation of Idealism, 
The,” 433n, 4330, 4630, 4640, 4630, 
47in, 4720) “Some Judgments of Per- 
ception,” 47tn, “Status of Sense-Data, 
The,” 4630, 4640, 4650, “Subject- 
Matter of Psychology, The," 4610, 
“William James’ Pragmatism,” 466a, 
4720, 483, 4870, 4910, 493n 
Moore, Nicholas, 34 
Moore, Thomas Sturge, 12 
Moore, Timothy, 34 

Moral, action requires responsible agent, 
187, agent, i8of, 184!, 187, must be 
responsible, 190, blame, 182, chaos, 
arises from doctrine of uncaused choice, 
igz, choice, 193, not beyond the causal 
realm, 191, conduct, intrinsic value in, 
igyf, consciousness, 1931 duty, 363, 
370f, identical with greatest possible 
good, 366, effort, 187-190, 193, 193, 
a response to values, 192, experience, 
191, I94f, 197, freedom, 179, 182, 193, 
199, defined, 193) influence, 90, judg- 
ments, 90, iSzf, law, 171, life, in- 
tnnsic value of, 199, obligation, 139, 
37if, 374, 380, 606, 608, 616, neces- 
sarily connected with better, 338, relation 
relation to good, 613, relation to in- 
trinsic value, 373, relation to intrinsic 
good, 61 if, statements about, 376, per- 
sonality, 196, self-determination of, 1941 
Philosophy, 110, praise, 182, responsi- 
bility, i79f, i9Sf, 624, 626, right, iSof, 
186, 189, 6x4) defined, 187, rules, 172, 
1741 Sciences Club at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, 327, self, 193, significance, de- 
pendent on choice, 1S3, valuc(t), 187, 
>89, *93i volition, 198, will, 193, 
freedom and responsibility of, 196, 
worth, must consider motives, 188, 
wrong, i8of, 189, 624 
“Moralists, Amateur,” 72 
Morally, blameworthy, not identical with 
wrong, 140, good, 97, praiseworthy, 97, 
not identical with right, 1401 right, not 
necessarily morally good, 188) wrong 
choice, 6z6{ 
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Moiiis, Cliailcs, 332 
Motion, Blond on absolute and iclativc, 
427n} the hypothesis of absolute, 4271 
Zeno’s theoiy of the imposalbility of, 380, 

387 

MoliveCs), 122, 124, 126, 1871 a factor 
in moral worth, 1 88) not involved in 
moral judgment, 182 
Motor activities, 23 if 
“Multiple lelation theory of appearing,” 
263, 265) an ad hoc hypothesis, 264 
Multiplications, 437 

Murphy, A. E., 648f, 658, 6671 Moore’s 
reply to, fi48f 
Murphy, Gardner, 484n 
Mutual implication, 118 
Myers, C. S , 29 

Naive Realism, 310 
Names, 334 

National Socialism, 532 
Natuial, 141, 38C) agents, 186, cliaractei- 
istics, 43, 57, 59ft, 64, 66f, too, 6o2f, 
mtiinsic piopeities, 582, 585-592, 603, 
6o5f, 6080, 6 i 6 j teims, 102, judgment, 
103, 568, 593) meaning of, 581 ) non- 
intrusive — propcities, 604) object, 59, 
157, propcities, 157, 582, 602, 604, 
qualities, 157, sciences, 6, 1571 view 
concerning sense data, 288-293, ^95f 
Naturalism, 89, ethical, 71, 472n 
Naturalistic, analyses, 86) definition, 77, 
environment, 137) ethics, 100, 17211, 
fallacy, loi, 133, 146, 151, 157, i6i, 
469, 472, 472n) Intel pretation, I 53 f, 
156) theoiics, I5lf, 155, 169 
Nature, 120, 171, 461, defined, 157, of 
ethical truth, 151 

“Nature and Reality of Objects of Per- 
ception, The,” 524, 527 
Nature of Existence (by J. E McTag- 
ff“rt), 578 

“Nature of Judgment, The,” 22 
"Nature of Moral Philosophy, The,” 147, 
166 

“Nature of Sensible Appeaiances, The,” 
257n, 26on, 278 

Necessary, condition of goodness, 121 j con- 
nection, 66, n6-t2i, between goodness 
and will, 127) good, 123) pioposi- 
tion(8), 386, 404, 590, are philosophic, 
383 ) convey verbal information, 384, 
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Negative hypothesis, 439, 440, 44 if, 448 
Neivoiis system, 72 
Neill ath, Otto, 45811 

Ncutialisin, 550 ) and common sense, 56, 
ethical, 50, 51 ) Its nccessaiy tiuth, 57) 
theoiy of, 43 

Neiitial stuff, earliei conception of sense 
data, 288 

New-level analysis, 528 
New Realist Movement, 520 
New Testament, 11 
Newton’s notion of an intiegral, 330 
New Yoik, 38 

Non-desciiptivc, 98, judgment, 103 
Non-epistcmological common-sense, 306 
Non-ethical, diaracteiistics, 60, 588) piop- 
ertius, 106) qualities, 108, tcims, 138, 
i4of, 146, rules foi usage, loqff, io8ff, 
146, 594 f, 601 ) judgment, I02) wrong, 
i88f 

Non-Euclidenn geometry, 165 
Non-cxistential, 98) judgment, 103) oc- 
cult cnees, 334 

Non-mtiinsic natuial pioptity, 6051 prop- 

eiticB, t58f 

Non-isolable common propeity, 1580 
Non-moral agents, 184, 186 
Non-moral right, 186 
Non-natuial, 100, 102, 109, 141, 581, 
chaiacteristic, 43, 57, 6off, 640, 1580, 
587) deteimined by intrinsic natuie, 
583, goodness, 98, loi) Intrinsic prop- 
erties, 582, 585, 587f, 5900) obligation, 
104, qualities, 80, 84, Sgf, 93, 104, 
igfif) relation, 105, value, I02f, 105, 
no 

Non-natuialist, 105 
Non-natmalncss, 103 
Non-ielational value, 99 
Non-utilitaiian ethics, 94 
Non-visuiil sense data, 214) aie distinct 
fiom their physical causes, 215 
Non-voluntaiy ethics, 95 
Noimativc, I02) associations, 103) charac- 
ter, 100, I03f, log, of mtiinsic goodness, 
99, of judgment, I02j characteristics, 
593 ) ethics, 71, 73) judgment, 573 ) 
580) lelations, 107, 578) statement. 
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Notiona, analyaia of, 410 
Noumenal aclf m Kant, at 
Noun-namea, kind of activity, 233, name 
kinda, Z30 

“Now,” analyaia of, 393 1 expoaition of the, 
392, unreality of, 393, notion of, 77, 
81 

Number, natui il, is6n, 330 

ObjectCa), 242, 303, 307, 309, 31 if, 316, 
3 iSf, 334 i 34 *. fi 33 lf. fi 3 «, ^ 44 . 649 . 
and natural characteriatica, 39 j cauaca 
aenaationa, 242) diacrimmation of, 327, 
exiatence of, 313, external, 4o6f, and 
acepticiam, 40a, material, 302!, 306, 
310, 313, nature of external, 403, of 
awareneaa, Z43, of cognition, 231, of 
experience, 232, 246f| of aenaation, 226, 
2;o, of perception, nature and reality 
of, 326, phyaicat and mental, 461ft 
atatcmenta about, 411, their relation to 
awareneaa, 288 

Objective, accuaative, 2281 goodneaa, 98 
Objectivity of good, 113 
Obligation, 93ff, gpf, 103®, io8ft, 370, 
377. SSt. S9Sfi 6oof, 603, altruiatic, 
441 and common-aenae, 331 and aelf- 
aacrifice, 361 and apecial human rela- 
tione, 33, common-aenae, ultimate, 36, 
derived, 33, egoietic, 44, non-natural, 
1041 not definable in tcrma of good, 
367, not definable in terma of value, 566, 
of common humanity, 331 to city-atate, 
33, to collective wholea, 33 f, to othera, 
32, to othera and common-aenae, 321 
to aclf, 31 

Obligatorineae, g6S, I02f 
Obligatory act, 93, 6301 conducive to the 
moat intnnaic good, 632, conduct, 139 
Obeervable propertiea, 313 
Obaeivation, 307, 313, 371, direct, 3245 
perceptual, 313 

Observed material object, 309f, 317 
Occam, William of, 2431 Occam's razor, 
* 4 S 

Occurrence, 79 
Opinion, 83 

Optimific act, 48fii, 360 j optimific act and 
right act, 48, 30; application of notion, 
49) defined, 48 
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338, 361, language, 343, 349, 362-368, 
416, man, Moore and the, 403) meanings 
of words, 329, usage, 85 , 337, 339, of 
phrases, words, 41 if, vagueness of, 336 
Organic, unities, 113, I23f, 466) wholes, 
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Organismic world order, 194 
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Ongtn of KnotaUdge of Right and Wrong, 
The (by Franz Brentano), I4in, 131 
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Ostensible subjects, 317 
Other selves, 307, 310, 313 
Ought, 94, 96, io3ff, 109, 113, I39f, 334, 
362 f, 363, sfiyff, 372ff, 393, 396ff, 603!, 
6iof, 6i6| ambiguity of, 361, implying 
property, 6o4iF, 6091 relation to good, 
392, 6061 to be, 13S, to be aimed at, 96, 
to be deaired, 961 to exist, 113, ii8f, 138, 
to exist for ita own aake, 96 
Owen, Robert, 499 

Oxford, 9, 37, 38, 137, philosophers, 100 

Paradigm of absolute certainty, 339 
Faradox(ea), jSiff, in W. Jones, 489f) 
non-empirical nature of, 367, of analysis, 
323, 6631 of perception, 333, philo- 
sophical, 330, 337, 339-361, 36s 
Parker, D H., 101 

Pait(8), 163, 166, 168, 171, 317, and 
whole, 124, 163, 166, 168 
Particular virtues, instrumental value of, 
198 

Passmore Edwards Settlement Lectures, 
23 

Paton, H. J, 363, Moore’s reply to, 613- 
620 

Patterns, of behavior, 4391 of sensations, 

434 . 436 

Peculiar relations between data, 297 
Peculiarity of Moore’s logic, 424 
Peirce, Charles S , 323 
Pepper, S C, X09 
Perceived objects, 273, 317 
Perception(e), 98, 313, 3isf, 343, 383, 
446, 433ff, 434n. a condition of the 
existence of sense data, 289, analysis of, 
467, and the existence of the per- 
ceived object, 286, objects of, 326) of 
material things, 346, 337f) of physical 
objects, 236 
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Perception (by H. H Pncc), 310 
Perceptual, experiences, 214.! information, 
312) knowledge, 317) objects, 237, ob- 
servation, 304., 3t2f, 31 3) propositions, 
Z39if) 8ituation(8), 264, 278, 378, 
428, space, 27s 
Perctpi, 660 
Perfect goodness, 173 
Pcifectlon, ethical concept of, 183 
Permanent possibilities of sensation, 669 
Peiry, R It., 498) T/ir Thoitglit arid Char- 
acter of Wilharn lames, 4930, 49811 
Personal identity, belief in, 

Personal values, 137 

Personality, as bodily movement, 436) de- 
velopment of, 33 
“Persuasive definitions,” 84 
Perspective, shape, 273 ) size, 273) synony- 
mous with direct visual field, 631 
Phenomenalism, 279, 66g 
Phenomenon of vagueness, 329 
P/iileiiis, Plato’s, 167 

Philo8opher(a), and common sense facts 
(or beliefs), 371, 374, 37«fr, 379f, 
3861?) do not assert empirical pioposi- 
tions, 382f, dispute Moore’s treatment 
of empirical propositions, 385 , hold 
necessary propositions to be verbal, 383, 
the business of, 427) their method of 
dealing with facts, 390f) paradox of, 
366) their opinions concerning sense 
data, 203, 208, zSyf, 293!, nature of, 
430 

Philosophic, argument, 392, doubt, 637) 
inspection, 279) method, 533, 660) 

problems, solution of, 321 ) questions, 
638) theories, 383, 391, 393, wisdom, 

315 

Philosophical, analysis, 278, 302) contro- 
versies, 399) criticism, 312) criticism of 
common sense, 303, definition, 426) 
good sense, 313, 313) paradox(cB), 350, 
3 S7, 359fri problems, 301, 676) state- 
ments, 14, 348f, 331, 3S4f, 360, 362, 
364ff, 368, 386, 668fj theories, deny 
common sense facts, 373) usage, 333) 
validation, 302) views, 390 
“Philosophical Peiplcxity” (by John Wis- 
dom), 4040 

Philosophical Essays (by Bcrtiaad Rus- 
sell), 96 

Philosophical Studies, 59, 71, 93, 97, loi, 
t02, 104, 106, II4, 120, 1380, 142, 143, 
144, 143, 147, 152, J34, 138, 172, 223, 
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37 J. 38«n, 390, ; 24 , 582, 383, 587, 
590. 59 h 592, 6291 

Philosophiring, Moore’s, 301, 322 

Philosophy (bv Bcitrand Russell), 347, 331, 

383” 

Philosophy, as analysis, 673) as basis of 
01 substitute for leliglon, 424) as in- 
spection, 426) logico-inalytie account 
of, 426, of mind, 29, moral, no, na- 
ture of, 328) of Natiiie, 30) neutial, 
304f, 3040) proper business of, 423, 
676) purpose of, 320, 322 j questions 
common sense, 372) scandal of, 422) 
scandal to, 397) as science, 426fj not 
science, 447, sociologically conditioned, 
5040) utilitarian, 124 

Philosophy and Logical Syntax (by Ru- 
dolf Carnap), 90 

Philosophy of Lribnia (by Bertiand Rus- 
sell), 13 

Phrases, proper usage of, 412! 

Physical, color, 2701 image, accoidmg to 
Lucretius, 646) length, 273, lines, 652 

Physical object(s), 213, zsyfl, 272®, 273, 
322, 627, 630, 632, 627, 6441, 647, 
650!?, 658) not directly seen, 643, ex- 
istence of, 277f) exist while being per- 
ceived, 37it, 377f, 385, 39t) gcometri- 
cal properties of, 267) independent of 
being perceived, z(>sU our knowledge of, 
372f) plain man’s views concerning, 
279, reality of spatial character of, 261 ) 
shape and sire of, 270) spatial proper- 
ties of, 262, 264f, 269, 271, 273) spa- 
tial relations of, 262, 264f) statements 
about, 41 1 

Physical, reality, 640, 643, 643, 646, 649) 
sire, 2731 smell, G46, 647) sound, 641, 
642, 64s, 636, 647, 648) space, 273 

Physical surface, 272, 644, 646, 647, 648, 
633, cannot be directly apprehended, 
638) demonstration of diversity from 
sense data, 264) differs from sense data, 
266, 276, 277) not directly seen, 643) 
possible identity with sense data, 263) 
relation to sense data unsolved, 278) 
shape of, 271 

Physical, thing(8), 332, 433, 444) world, 
124 

Physics, Perception, and Reality (by C. D. 
Broad), 33 

Physiologist(s), 347, 349 
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Plato, 9, 13, 20, 167, 421, 477, 483, 489, 
J29i influence on Moore, 329, theory o{ 
number, 1560 

"Pleasant-making,” non-hedonic, 61 
Pleasantness, 6of, 64, 67, ggS, 341, 3901 
a derivative characteristic, 387, not an 
intrinsic characteristic, 388f, a natural 
characteristic, 602 

Pleasure, 119, 122, 141, 163, 1720, 192, 
336) balance of, 102 
Pluralism, 194 
Plymouth, 4 

Poincare, Henri, 631 , his argument for 
relativity of geometrical properties, 267 
Political freedom, 1991 deflned, 193 
Positive goad(s), 1630, 172 
Positivist(s), J17 

Possibility, notion of, 4091 logical and 
concrete, 302f 

Possible, 1411 agents, 379f 
Postulates, 62off| concerning, 143 
Pragmatism, 483!, 493 
Pragimium, William James’, 27 
Predicate(a), 435, 439, as attached to 
things, 477) concept of, 1 19, of values, 
1441 unanalysable, 439, 472 
Prediction, 100, 333 
Pre-established harmony, 221 
Prefercnce(s), i63f, of, 444f 
Preferential selection, 192 
Premises, 264!) certainty of, 43 tf) im- 
possibility of proving, 414 
Prepositional attachments of “good,” 146 
“Present to the mind, immediately,” 306 
Presentations, 290 
Pretensions, 310 
Price, H H., 310 
Prichard, H. A, 137, 614 
Pnma facte, duty, 96, 106, 108, 363, 364, 
56$, 596, S 97 I good, 122, 123 
Primitive ideas, 238 
Princeton, 38, 368 

Prinetpfa Ethtca, 24, 23, 27, 43, 44, 39 i 
8S. 87. 93 i 9 Si 96. 97 i 98 , 99 . too, lot, 
104, 106, 109, no, tJ3, 114, 113, 116, 
J17, 118, 119, 121, 125-123, 1270, 128, 
izg, i3on, 131, 1320, 1380, 139, 140, 
14s, 146, 147, 148, 149, t3t, 134, tS 6 , 
137, 162, 163, 164, 163, 166, 167, 168, 
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169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 173, 198, 

321, 323, 340, 341. 34 *. 42 J. 3 '*. 32 on. 

322, 346, 338, 339, 366, 369, 370, 371, 
S76, 378, 581, 382. 383. 390, 391, 392, 
610, 6t2, 617 

Prmcfpia Matkemattca (by Bertrand Russell 
and Alfied North Whitehead), 16 
Principle, of causality, ipof, 623!) of con- 
stancy of value, 144, 146, 1480, 138- 
161, tyo, 176, of ethical reasoning, 93, 
of ethics, 93) of organic unities, 94, 143, 
*33. i83f, 166, 1681 of variability of 
value, 130 

Pnncfplec 0/ Mathematics (by Bertrand 
Russell), 13, 27 

Probability, 3631 empirical, 3611 hypo- 
thetical, 427, of hypotheses, 448 
"Probable,” 333 • 

“Probable knowledge," 325, 677, nature of, 
326 

Problem(s), of knowledge, 301, philo- 
sophic, 301, 321 

Preilems ef PAihsopiy (by Bertrand Rus- 
sell), 16 

“Productive of what is good in itself,” 97 
Prolegomena, Kant's, 20 
“Prolegomena to any future ethics that can 
possibly pretend to be scientific,” 93 
Pronominal attachments of “good,” 146 
Pronouns, 73 

Proof, 93, 310, 330, 393) criteria of, for 
existence of external objects, 408, dem- 
onstrative, 432, of external world, 400f, 
of conclusions, 323 

“Proof of an External World,” Moore’s, 
346, 376. 4 > 4 n. 416. 42 *. 3 * 3 . 3 * 7 . 
668, Miss Ambrose’s essay on Moore’s 
treatise, 393-417 

Proper names, Russell’s theory of, 312 
Propcrty(icB), 174, 6381 Moore’s use of 
term, 6371 observable, 3x31 of objects, 
6361 of a substance, 248 
Propositian(s), 309, 313, 317, 322, 330, 
33*f. 338. 337. 341. 343. 333. 43°. 

433ff, 661, 663!, about sense data, 203, 

527, analysis of, zgyf, 316, 474, ana- 
Ivtic. 3S3J causal, 330, 342) common 
sense, 323, 326, 328, concerning ma- 

terial things, 668, contingent, 3321 em- 
pirical, 362!, 365, 367, 404, 4x2, en- 
tailment between, 409, and facts, 493f, 
implied in any perceptual experience, 
239, independent of thought, 1300, 

necessary, 404, as objects of experience. 
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477, “proving” of, 410, scientific, 526, 
528) structure of, 4251 synthetic, 119, 
251, 14^1 ultimate subjects of, 312 
Propiisitional function, 2j8 
Protagoras, 127 
Protagoraf, Plato’s, 13 
“Prove,” usage of, 415 
Provost of Oriel (Sn W. David Ross), 
II4, 120, 122 
Pseudo-problems, 72 
Psychic blindness, 40Q 
Psychological, causality, 192) characteristics, 
62j egoism, Joj events, 190) field, igoi 
idea, 98, process, 161, quality, 641 
terms, 101, 141, 337 
P5ychologi5t(6), 291 

Psychology, iSfF, 140, 152, 157, 1720, 
490 ) experimental, 29, lectures on, 33 
Psycho-physical causal older, 19s 
Ptolemaic theory, 443 
Punishment, 173, 196, 197 
Pure quality, 38 

Qualitative differences, 143 
Qualitative good, 99 
Quantitative Hedonistic Utilitarians, 336 
Qualities, I22) dcsciiptive, I02j non- 
natural, 801 non-ethical, 108 
Quality,. 89, 97, 99, 141, 134, 264, 379, 
637fi intrinsic, 93, loo-iios non- 
natural, 84, Sgti, 104, psychological, 64, 
simple, 63, 98, iQO, 308, 341, 365 
Questioning, methodical, 3201 philosophic, 

Ramsey, P. P., 35, 83, 4370, 473, 473n 
Randle, 274 
Rashdall, H , 93 

Rational, mind, rifij thinking, 131) will, 
131, 6i3f, 6i7f, willing, J3t 
Real, 263, 267, goodness, 1221 knowledge, 
3041 sound, 6411 spatial properties, 650, 
spatial relations, 630) things, 139 
Reality, 1300, 131, 136, dyfij Moore’s 
analysis of, 528, ultimate natuie of, 

303 

Realism, 2261 British, 3041 Moore’s, 300 
Reason, 3431 m Kant, 21, 221 for a be- 
lief, 323 

Reasoning, chains of, 4251 demonstrative, 
424 

Rebecca, 210 

Reciprocal connectian(8)| n8fif 
“Rectified” language, 416 


Reflection, 203, 2o8f, 2ii, 2l3ff 
Reflective, oviliiation of conduct, 1971 
tluiifcei(a), 2S3 

“Rifiitation of Idealism, The,” Mooic’s, 
i 34 i izfii <>S 3 
Reid, Th., 474n 

Rclation(8), 93, 97, 99, 113, 1 16, n8, 
i2off, 126, 309, 312, 3ifi, 323, 329, 
3390 analytic, 3331 in gcncial, 120, 
of analysans and .inalys.mdum, 323, 3285 
asymmetrical two-tcim, 430) external 
and internal, 3nf! of identitv, X19, of 
means to end, 93) non-natuial, 103, 
of part to whole, 93, 123!, of paits 
to one another, 126, predictable, 316, 
spatial, 338, 3611 synthetic, 3331 tem- 
poral, 338, 361 

Relational, complex, 339; good, 99) prop- 
'ftyi 58, 97, 120, 154, 266f, 379, state- 
mcnt(s), 339, theory, 122 
Relativism, 1 13 

Relevant, cncumstances, I2fi, tests, 333 

Riliabic information, 313 

Riitgion mill Science (by Bertniul Russell), 

89 

Religion, Philosophy as basis nf or substi- 
tute for, 424 

Religious, dogmatism, 4235 ficedom, 1991 
outlook, 171 
Rcndall, E. D., 6, 7 
Republic, The, Plato’s, 167 
Repi cscntativc, perception, 279, 4631 

theory, 276 

Responsibility, 192, a detciminant of 
moial conduct, i8Sj a factoi in moral 
action, 187, requires fice choice, 190 
Restatement of Mode’s Postulates, is8f 
Results of action, 129 
Rcwaid, 196 
Richards, I. A., 86 
Richmond, Suiiey, z 6 { 

Riddle, of the universe, 303, questions, 
44 + 

"Right,” 58, 7ifr, 76-Si, 83f, 86-90, 97, 
100, 106, 108, 124, J37, 140, i43f, 
149, ijzf, 136, 176, 182, 321, S39i 
S+>- 54 ')i ? 48 , 59 << 39 l>l amhigulty of, 
3611 an independent notion, 137) con- 
stancy of right action, 1491 definable in 
terms of Good, 1371 defined as “ought,” 
1871 emotive meaning of, 3371 ethical, 
1855 fundamental undefined ethical 
term, 142) identified with useful, 140) 
in Pnneifin Sthka, 369!!) limited to 
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acti, 146) makinjr, 100| means approval 
o{ action, jjai non-moral, 184, non- 
ethical, tig, not a characteiistic, 
not equal to morally good, 187) not 
the name of a characteristic, 5$4, Stev- 
enson’s use of, 5j3i the name of a char- 
acteristic, Sjg, typically ethical sense, 
?+5t> 5Si> typically ethical use of, 336 
Right act, 49f, 94f, 560, and optimilic 
act, 48, conducive to most intrinsic 
good, 362 

Right action, 73, 149, 175, 184, ggoi cri- 
terion for, 182, defined, 139, 192, in- 
volves moral effort, 193 
Tie Rtgit and tie Good (by Sii W. David 
Robb), 99, tig, I20, 122, 137, 142, 
i88n 

Right and good, controversies over rela- 
tionship, 1371 Hume’s analysis of, 424 
Right conduct, 139, 321, 342 
Rightness, 102, 104, <231 of action, 96 
Romans, 34 
Romanticisms, 303 

Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin Delano, 303, 
306 

Rosa, Sir W. David, 94!!, 99, lofif, 109, 
113 ) 137 ) « 4 *) i**f) 196) S 63 ) S6Si 
gg6l 

Rule, 1731 of choice, 1720, of right, 173 
Rules, for construction of ethical state- 
ments, 142) for statements concerning 
the good, 142, for statements concern- 
ing the right, 1421 for the use of 
ethical terms, 142, 1461 of duty, 172 
Russell, Bertrand, 13, 13, 22, 23, 27, 33, 
35 ) 89. 96, lOfi, 238, 347 ) 349 ff. 377 a, 
383, 4S8f, 473 ) 47S, 3 M) fill) 317 ) 3 * 7 ) 
gzgff, tiaalynt of Mtnd, i6| indicated 
error in Prhictpia Elhtca, 338, Introdue- 
tton to iiatiematical Pitlasoiihy, 16 , 
438nj “Logical Atomism,” 16, Pnn- 
cipia MatitmaUoa, 16 g Problems of 
Pitlosopiy, 16, relations between Moore 
and, 14, "Vagueness,” 309, what Moore 
owes to, 14) Influence on Moore, 16 g 
lectures and Moore’s education, 13, 
search for a basis of certain knowledge, 
g %7 

St. Paul’s School, London, 3 
Saintsbury, 7 
Salvation Army, ro 
"Same,” various meanings of, 273 
Sameness, 276 
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Sanine, 30a 

Satisfaction, lot, 103, 109 
Scandal, of philosophy, 422, to philosophy, 
397 

Sceptical philosopher(s), 44of| doubt com- 
mon sente realism, jgyff 
Sceptic, the, 673f, arguments of, 410, 
attitude of, 401 f, and his use of lan- 
guage, 403, 4toff 

Scepticism, 113, 303, 316, 400ff, 323, 
claims of, 414, difference between 
Moore and, 413, Hume’s, 326, Moore’s, 
478, William James’, 300 
Scott, Walter, 26 
Scottish School, 474 
Scheler, Max, 1990 
Schiller, Friedrich von, 7 
Schiller, F C S , 493 
Scholarship, Craven Xlniversity, 8, Trinity, 

8 

Schopenhauer, Arthur, 18 
Schubert, Franr, 6 

Science(t), 88, 102, 139 !, 313 , 373, S68, 
3931 exact, 313 

Scientific, discovery, 89, discourse, 374, 
isolation, 1671 knowledge, 170, law, 
3421 nature of philosophy, 426, pro- 
cedure, 168, process, 167, propositions, 
nature of, 328, thought, 240, 3740 
ScientiBt(s), 371 

“See,” 641, 643, 643, meanings of, 260 
"Seeing,” fizpf, 632, 642, 644, 648, di- 
rectly, 633, 647ff, and the seen, 238, 

IS believing, 43 pf 
Seen abject, 636, 639 
Seeming appearances, 263 
“Seeming,” an ultimate relation, 265 
Selection, "picking out” sense data, 204f, 
209, 2ixff, 2i8f 

Self, the, (Selves), a free agent, ig6, 
existence of other selves, 37if, 377 ^) 
391 5 Moore on the Self, 4 * 2 ) other 
selves, 302, 307, 310, 313 
Self-consistency, 33 ® > self-contradiction, 
330, 3 SS, 358) 3 ®®> self-contradiction 
and ordinary expression, 3 S 9 > 'sW- 
contradictory expression, 333, 339 f> 
contradictory negative, 3^3 1 self-culture, 
33, self-defined, 193, self-determina- 
tion, 193, self-development, ggfi self- 
evidence, 63, 120, 424, self-evident, 
123, self-evident truth, 123, I 34 ! 

self-existent, 147, self-existent whole. 
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1471 “self-referential altruism,” Ji, 54f, 
57, self-sacrifiee, 49, 53, i; 6 ( 
Sen6ation(8), 66, 226, 236, 240, 290, 314, 
14 ?, 347 f> 1571 44O1 4 Wni 5 S 4 ft a 
generic activity, 2331 eriors of, 2toi 
involve presence of apeciiic object and 
Its genus, 234) patterns of, 434, 436, 
446) relation to object, 227f) sentences 
about, 4JCI) statements about, 433, 43 SIT, 
447 i 449 f 

Sense awareness, 304, 309 
Sense-contents, 3^7 

Sense datum (data), 64!, 203, 205, 209, 

238, 273f, 279, 287, 303, 307, 309, 

312, 314, 3i6f, 34C, 357, 5oo_ 63,^ 

638, 640. 646ff, 651, 653, 637, 639, 

571 s analogy between visual and non- 
visual, 216, 218IT) and goodness, 63, 
basic elements of, 328) cannot exist 
without being pciceived, 638-660) de- 
fined by Moore, 288) ilifpcr from physi- 
cal sill faces, 264, 27S) difficulties m 
Moore’s theoiy of, 22af) distinction be- 
tween visual and non-visual, 2x3, 217) 
existence of, 2391 existence not de- 
pendent on being perceived, 638) ex- 
istence doubted by philosophers, 288, 
exist only when perceived, 289) facte 
leading to then being distinguished from 
physical objects, 213) identity with ob- 
jects, 633) include tastes, smells, sounds, 
5391 limifed by Moore to visual data, 
X14, logical constructions from, 669, 
may be picked out, 628, Moore’s con- 
ception of, 204, 327) natuie of, 327f, 
not identical with corresponding physical 
surfaces, 266-2771 are non-physica! ob- 
jects, 213, parody of Moore’s definition 
of, 206-208 ) perceived directly, 641 j pos- 
sible identity with physical surfaces, 263) 
problem of their identity with objects, 
204-220) relation to common sense 
things, 3 ^ 7 ) relation to corresponding 
surface, 2641 relation to the perceived 
surface, 261, iclation to physical objects, 
6 ^ 7 , 637, relation to physical surfaces 
unsolved, 278) relation to sin faces, 262, 
288, aSgff, 293ff, rcatiicted to visual and 
tactual areas, 291 1 liiissell’s view Con- 
cerning, 327) scnsiblcs, 463) shape of, 
J 7 t) shape and sixe not intrinsic, 270) 
spatial properties, 272, 652) spatial prop- 
erties are extrinsic, 269, 271, 275) sub- 
jectivity of, 633) the subjects of per- 


ceptual judgments, 260 ) “that which can 
be picked out,” 292, whatever is diicctly 
appiehcnded, 643! 

“Sense Data and Sensible Appe-aiances in 
Sire-Distance Peiccption” (by Randle), 
274 

Scnsc-dcccption, possibility of, 403) Sense- 
field, 273 

Sensory evidence of our knowledge of cx- 
teiiial world, 4 oof 

Sensum (sensa), existence doubted by pbi- 
losophcis, 288, 316 

Sense, of doubt, 283) of responsibility, T97) 
organs, 289, 433) perception, 236, 280, 
627) essays concerning sense percep- 
tion, S3Si lectures on “Sense-perception,” 
38, Sense perception, Moore’s analysis 
incomplete, 253 
Sensed datum, 306, 317 
Senses, evidence of the, 398 
Sensible, appiarances, 322) circularity, 
27of) color, 270, depth, 273f) shape, 
268) shape, distinguished fiom metrical 
shape, 2701 sliape, idintiiil with pci- 
spcctivc shape, 273) sire, 273!) identical 
with peisjiective size, 273) qualities, 259, 
639f 

Scntemc(8), 325, 333, 336^, 3 Hl anal- 
ogous, 336) imperative, 332, 334) im- 
proper, 353) indicative, 312 , 1341 fuari- 
idiomatic, 324 

Sentential fiinctlon(s), 149, 133 
Sermon on the Mount, 51 
"Setting oneself,” synonymous with choice, 
619 

Shakespeare, 630 

Shape, 1 14) a relative propel ty, 267, 272) 
an intrinsic property, 266, 271) of a 
sense datum, 271 ) of a physical surface, 
271, not an intrinsic pioperty, 269f, 

27s 

Shicwsbuiy School, 9 
Sidney, Sli Philip, 126, 6x8, 6x9, 6ao 
Sidgwick, Ifcniy, 16, 21, 33, 43, 47f, 93, 
96, xoo, X5X, 6x5) Sidgwick’s axiom, 
46) Lectures ots the Ethics of Green, 
Spencer, nnil Marttneau, 17) Methods of 
Ethics, x6j influence on Moore’s develop- 
ment, x6f) Sldgwick’s second axiom, 45 
Sigwart, Christian, 20 

Simple, characteristic (a), 63) elements 

reached by analysis, 153, good, 1x4, 

366ff, 3691, 572, 376f, 380!, 592, S9+i 
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qu8lity(ie«}, Sg, lOO, i6xi value(a), s66, 

jSo 

Singular moral statements, 148 
Sire, 114, a relative propeity, *671 an 
intrinsic property, 266, not an intrinsie 
piopcrty, 270 1 relative, 272 
Slavery, abolition of, 4 
Smells, 639f, 643, 645 
Smith College, 38 

Social, environment, 303, freedom de- 
fined, 1931 values, 137 
Society(ies), 37, 90, 174, attitude of, 87, 
of Friends, 5, and self-referential al- 
tiuism, j7, and self-sacrifice, s 6 
Sociology, I72n 
Socrates, 9, 167 

Solipsism, joz, social conditions of, gogl 
Sombart, Werner, 406 
SoMe Degmat of Reltgtcit (by McTaggart), 
+ 39 " 

“Some Judgments of Perception" (by 
Moore), afion, zfitff, 373, 390 
Samt ProiUms m ElAtei (by H. W B 
Joseph), 137 
“Somebody," 76 
Sophisticalness, 432f 

Soul, the, 72, 435) Mooie on, 421, 423f 
Sound(s), 639f, 643 

Space, 345f, 377, 446, a self-contradictory 
appeaiancc, 383, 389, Moore’s conten- 
tion for reality of, 3731 the hypothesis 
of absolute, 44zf) unreality of, 371, 378, 

3831389 

Space-time, the doctiine of absolute, 4440 
Space, Tune, and Deity (by Samuel Alex- 
ander), 228 

Spatial, configurations, 266, 650, properties, 
262, z66, 269®, 274!, fijif, proposi- 
tions, 372, 383) relations, afiif, z66, 
358, 36' 

Special virtues, 198 

Species, 234, 248, 270, 6j6f, of experience, 
232, 246f 

Spencer, Herbert, 96 
Spinoza, Baiuch de, 44, 50, 424, 459 
Standard, of measuiement, 267, 269, 2721 
of rigidity, 267, 269, 272f, 652, sense 
datum, 270 

State, best conceivable, 139) of isolation, 
157®, of mind, 162) of nature, 157® 
Statcment(e), 107, 301®, sojf, 308®, 314, 
admonitory sense of, 49of) analysis of, 
403, 474) analytic, 119) common sense, 
316, of fact, 100, ;66f, jfiS, factual 
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accuracy of, 302, false, 3581 about 
material things, 35zf, jgSl, meaning of 
philosophical, 14) about physical ob- 
jects, 4tt, philosophical, 34jf, 368, 
philosophical analysis and validation of, 
302) relational, 339) social context of, 
488fi tautological, 119, true, 117 
“Status of Sense-Data” (by Moore), 261, 
629, 643, 650 

Stebbing, L Susan, 667, Moore’s reply to, 
676-677 

Stevenson, Charles L , 90, 101, ggi, 6241 
Moore’s reply to, 536-554 
Stout, G F, 16, 19, 33, 36, 37, 42t, 
Analytic Ptychelogy, 29, influence on 
Moore’s development, 18, A Manual ef 
Piycholegy, 29 

Study in Moral Theory, A (by J Laird), 
108 

Study of Qualitiei, A (by Nelson Good- 
man), 75 
Sturge, Joseph, 4 

Style, G E Moore’s comment on hit, 7 
Subject, 307) -concept, itg 
Subjective, factor, I2i, predicate, 152, 
reactions, igif 

Subjectivism, 113, ethical, 4720 
Subjectivity of sense data, 653 
Substance, 6z, Z4zf, 435 
Substantial matter of fact, 303 
“Suggested Non-Naturalistic Analysis of 
•Good’,” (by A C Ewing), 106 
Summary of Wisdom’s article, 448-450 
Summum bonum, 139 
Supcrnaturalism, 502, in Willnm James, 
500 

Supersensible validity, 151 
Surface(s), 243, 290!, 295!, 628, 632®, 
640, 642f, 647®, 651, related to sense 
data, 289, properties of, 294} relation 
to inside, 297 

Suspect charactci of Moore’s proof, 432 
Sydenham Hill, 3 
Syllogism, zS 
Syntax, 336, 339 

Synthetic, a priori propositions, 342, con- 
nection, 96, 99, 103, necessary connec- 
tion, lopf, 667, consequence, fioyf, in- 
compatibility, 266) propositions, 119, 
>5+. 5i>i relations, 335 
Synthetically, « priori judgments, 66 , neces- 
sary facts, 66 

System, logically necessary, 3 i 4 t, of co- 
ordinates, 267® 
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Tabula rasa, 431; 

Tactual sense data, 639 
Ta6te(s), 639f, 643, 6i;4ffj a physical sub- 
stance, 245 
Tautology, 126, 359 
Tautological statements, tig 
Teleological ethics, g4f 
Tempoia! Tacts, sSifi impossibility of, 
384) judgment, 321, propositions, 372, 
propositions aie sclf-contiadictoiy, 3831 
lefcrencc, 78, So, telations, 358, 361 
Terminology, 313 

Terms, 107, 33gCi ciiteiia for application 
of, 4131 ethical, 72II, 84! general, 406, 
non-cthical, I03ff, metaphysical, 102, 
natural, 102, psychological, loi, piopcr 
use of, 4t2f 
Testable validity, 3x6 
Testing, 314 

Tc8t(8), for factual knowledge, 313) of 
statements, 117 

T/ieory of Good aud Fvil (by Hastings 
Rashdall), gj 

Theory, of good, 3651 of knowledge, 3101 
and practice, interdependence of, 5141 
of value, de/lnist, loi, suppoitcd by 
facts in ordinary life, 381 
Thing, 141 j complete description of, 6ofi 
ethical properties of, 61 , non-ethical piop- 
ertics of, 61 j as tliat which is good, 147 
Things, alone are real, 13001 and proposi- 
tions, 458, existence and properties of, 
474! good and bad, 468f, material and 
mental, 4731 material and mental — prob- 
lems of their connections, 47S, natuial, 
473f, not existent in natiiic, 4X11, pbysi- 
uol, 433, and predicates, 467!, relation 
to thoughts and statements, 478 
Thinking, 130, 3x95 practical, 321 j philo- 
sophical, 33X 

“This,” thiee meanings of, 260 
Thought, as 1 elated to truth, xagni clari- 
fication of, 322 
Thucydides, 7 

Time, 39, 78, 137, i6i, 32xf, 329, 343f, 
377! 18 not simple, 392) Moore’s con- 
tention for reality of, 373! reality of, 
13! refutation of the unieality of, 3861 
a sclf-contradictoiy appearance, 383, 3895 
unreality of, 371, 378IT, 383, 389, 392f, 
673! unreality of ... as undci stood by 
philosophers, 391 
Times (London), 16 
Tipple, S. A , Rev , 3 


Topological propel tics, intiinsic, 266, 650 
Totiicsiiltant piopcity, Ii4f 
Traclatus Logico-Pbihsop/iicus (by Ludwig 
Wittgenstein), 33 

Transflnitc, mimbei-pioblcm of, 277 
Ti ansform.ition equations, zGjf 
Tr.iiisl.ition, 337, 341 

True, the, 434(n)) contingent piopoaitions, 
676, morality, 1991 the . . . must be 
thought, X3on! self, 1311 statements, 
XX7, 302 

Tiuth, 22, 73, 73, 77f, 80, 83, 89, 1x9, 
I29n, X 30 (n), 170, 302, 304!, 308, 3x0, 
3x4, 3x7, 322 , 338, 346, 3 Si> 3661 
454n, absolutely ccitain, 362, “ . at 

a time,” 77, and belief, 4915 -condi- 
tions, 333, dependent on thinking, 13011) 
expediency of, 487, etcrnality of, 493, 
-function, 327, 330, 334, mutable, 498, 
mutability of, 493, necessary, 4041 of an 
assertion is independent of collect usage, 
548, of an empiilcal statement, 403) of 
everyday statements, 448 , of hypotheses, 
448, of philosophical statements, 14) of 
propositions, 43511, related to thinking, 
I30( social context of, 491 ) and think- 
ing, leiated as .ire goodness .ami will- 
ing, 130, and thinking, no neccssaiy 
connection, 130, useful . (s), cri- 

teiion of, 498) -value tautology, 333, 
337 ) 34 > ) versus analysis in Moore, 
426) and verifiability, 488ff 
Timity College (Cambridge U.), 12, 13, 
17, igf, 23, 34, 371 present title of 
Moore at, 37 

Tubingen, University of, 20 
Typically ethical meanings, 53 (i- 5 SU 
right, 333) tiuth of one implies truth 
of all, 343 

Tyiaiiny, always an evil, 199 
“Ultimacy,” 306 

“Ultimate,” 3ii( chaiacteilstics, 6of, 387, 
duty, 93, 3 * 5 o! end, 46fi epistemological 
questions, 306) ethical notion, 103) in- 
foimation, 31 3 j knowledge, 3x0, 313) 
nature of reality, 3031 obligation (to 
oneself), fill) pioblems, 305) revela- 
tion, 3x3! subject, 309, 3i6t! subjects 
of propositions, 3X2) w.iy of knowing, 

314 

Unanalysable goodness, X2z 
Unconditional good, 123 
Uncaused choice, assertion of . . . implies 
moral ohaos, xg2 
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Onderatandinj, 305, 309, 3iif, 314, as 
boAJy movM'cnt, 436 
Unique rcla(iaii9 between data, 297 
Uni'queneia, loj 

UnqucBtionabihty of material ematenee, 
430f 

Univcisal, 119, connection, 119) (s) of 
fact, 330 j good, 122, 6 tSi moral lawa, 
t48 

Univcrac, 48, 126, 144, 173, 

S 7 Si 579 1 variety of entitiea m, 461 
Uranium, 44$ 

Ua-ige, interchangeable, between "know” 
and "prove," 413, Iinguiatic, 404, ordi- 
naiy, 4{i, oidinaty . of expreeaiona, 
5*91 proper Iinguiatic, 41 if 
Utilitarian, 48, 196, ethica, 94f, 180, 
etfaica and pioblem of freedom, 179, 
phlloaophy, 124 
Utilitaiianiam, tSt 
Utility, tyan, lyqf, and beauty, 490 

Vagueneta, 36S1 of woida, 3635 
VaJue(i}, 48, gjf, g6, 103, 106, io8f, iij, 
t»of, I24ff, idqf, tdg, 168, 171, 175, 
187, igz, ig4ft, jgfi, 6t8, abaolute, 
1241 abaolute or relative, 4gofi -aaaer- 
tion, 170, definition of, 99, definable 
In non-cthical tcrnia, 380, definable in 
terma of obligation, 3931 diacernment, 
ifii, 1154, in abstraction, izfii intrinsic, 
93-100, t02, 105, lOpff, 116, I20f, I23f, 
126, 3201 -judgementa, roi, 103, 1381 
kinda of, fiSaf, non-deacriptivq, i02j 
non-natural, loaf, no, normative, 103, 
loqf) non-relational, 991 not an in- 
trinsic quality, 3931 of actions, 93, 124, 
predicates of, 383, 390, -property, i39f, 
164, lelationa, tyoj -toned objects, 196, 
unique nature of, 102 
Vilidatiou, grzfj philotophical, 30Z 
Validity, 304, non-existence of, 4391 pro- 
visional, 312, of Moore’s proof, 431 
Verb, names occurrence of an activity, 2331 
(a) imply existence of an activity, 230 
Ve1b.1l, character of philosophic thcoiy, 
391 1 definition, 328, expies9ion(a), 323, 
3 *Sf) 33 «i 3361 33 *, 34 '>> BS+Ul 
information, 3831 information conveved 
bv noceaaaiy propoaitiona ta — , 3S4 
Veridical cxpeiicnce, 413, 413 
Vcrificatioii, 337, 339, 443) analogous, 336 
Verrall, A W, 7, 12 


Virtue, 123, I7if, 198, defined, 140 
Visual, data, Szgi Sold, 27zfi imagery, 
33*1 objects, 640, 643, 647, perception, 
zjfif) quality, 639J aenaa, 249, sense 
data, 214, 63 8f, apace, 272 
Volition, 124 
Volitional tendenciei, 193 
Voluntary, 141, action, 93, 1798, 182, 
i 84 f, fizsfi activity, 23if, defined, 180 

War, S 3 

Ward, Jamea, i6, 19, 20, 21, 22, 29, 30, 
33 , 37 , 4 *ti educational influence on 
Moore, lyf 

Watson, John B, 490 
Westermarck, Bdward, 71, 497 
Whitehead, A N, i6, 33, 436 
Whole, 113, 124, ' 47 , '*3, 166, 168, 
1711 and part, r24f, what is a, tz6 
Widener Library, 73 

Will, 113, 117, 120, 124, I27f, 131, 133, 
136, 162, 179, 19s, 197, 616, aims at 
the good, J33, can be rational, 131, 
criterion of Goodness, 129, good, 122, 
real, 128, to the beat, 1938 
Will and feeling, not diatinguiahed by 
Mooie, 131 

Will and Good, connection of, 1298 
WiJling, Ijiff, 162, and Goodness, 131S 
Wisdom, John, 303, 335, 3970, 4040, 
42Sn, 328, 667, 669, 670, 675, Moorc’a 
reply to, 669, 670, 673, summary of 
aibcle by, 44S-450 

Wittgenstein, Ludwig, 33, 34, 33, 429, 
431, 470J influence on Moore, 33 
Words, 360, 3638, common usage of, 
4761 criteria for the use of, 409, def- 
imtion of, 664f, senses of, 370 
Worfd, 346, 3338, nature of, 3031 of 
propositions, 474, of things, 474, state- 
ments about, 43 3 

"Woith having for its own sake,” Ii6, 
iig, 121 

Wrong, notion of, 7 i- 9 t>, 107, 348, 534, 
370, . action. 73, 96, SSOf» • • • 
action defined, 1391 definition of, 71, 
emotive meaning of, 337, non-ethical, 
183$ typically ethical use of, 336 

Zeno, 381, 386, theory of impossibility of 
motion, 380, 387 
Zutphen, 618 



